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PREFACE 


The  following  work  was  ^Tittcnse\*cral  years  since,  simply 
as  an  historical  study,  and  with  little  expectation  of  its 
publicHtion.  Recent  movements  in  several  pnrtinnK  of  the 
^reat  Christian  Church  seem  to  indicate,  however,  that 
a  record  of  ascetic  celibacy,  as  developed  in  the  past,  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  those  who  arc  watching  the 
tendencies  of  the  present. 

So  far  as  1  am  aware,  no  work  of  the  kind  exists  in 
En^ish  literature,  and  those  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Continental  lan^a^es  are  ahnost  exclusively  of  s  cou- 
trovcrsial  frharacter.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  avoid  polemics 
and  I  have  therefore  sought  merely  t^  state  fact^  as  I  have 
found  them,  without  r^ard  to  their  bearing  on  either  side 
of  the  questions  involved.  As  those  questions  have  long 
been  the  subject  of  ardent  disputation,  it  has  seemed  pn)per 
to  substantiate  everj'  statement  with  a  reference  to  its 
authority. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  desijCTi^ly  confined  to  the 
entbrced  ceUbacy  of  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  vast  histoiy 
of  mcMiacbism  hiK  therefore  only  been  touched  upon 
incidentttlly  when  it  served  to  throw  light  upon  the  rise 
and  progix^ss  of  religious  asccticisnn.  The  various  celibate 
cimimunitics  wluch  have  arisen  in  tlais  country,  such  as  the 
Dunkers  and  Shakers,  are  likewise  excluded  fVom  the  plan 
of  the  volume.  These  limitations  occasion  me  less  regret 
since  the  appearance  of  M.  de  Montalembert's  **  Monks 
of  the  West'  and  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon s  ''New 
America,"  in  which  the  student  will  probably  find  all  that 
he  may  require  on  these  subjects- 
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PREFACE 


Besides  the  controversial  iniportaiK^e  of  the  fjucstions 
connected  with  Cliristian  asceticism,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  a  brief  liistory  like  the  present  might  perhaps  possess 
interest  for  the  general  reader,  not  only  on  account  of 
Uie  influence  which  ecclesiastical  celibacy  lias  exerted, 
directly  and  indire^ctly,  on  the  pnjgress  of  civilisation, 
but  also  from  the  oi^casional  glimpse  into  the  interior  life 
of  past  ages  afForded  in  reviewing  the  effect  upon  society 
of  the  policy  of  the  Church  as  respects  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  The  more  ambitious  hls~torian,  hi  detailing  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  field, 
must  of  necessity  neglect  the  minuter  incidents  which 
illustnitc  the  habits,  the  morals,  and  the  modes  of  thought 
of  bygone  generattors.  From  such  materials  a  monograph 
like  this  is  constructed,  and  it  may  not  be  unworthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  deem  that  the  life  of  natioru;  doe*i 
not  consist  exclusively  of  political  revolutions  and  military 
achievement'^. 

PJULADGLPIUA,  iVcty  U67. 


During  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed  yiiice  the 
appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  tliis  work,  and  the  twenty- 
three  since  that  of  the  second,  much  has  been  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  past  and  many  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  present.  Not  anticipating  a  demand  for  a  third 
edition,  the  author  had  made  no  special  preparation  for 
recording  and  incorporating  this  new  material,  but  he  has 
endeavoured  to  respond  to  the  call  by  such  revision  and 
alteration  as  his  other  engagements  have  permittfvl.  In 
the  later  portions  of  tiie  book  these  have  been  extensive, 
and  he  hopc^  that  in  it^  present  shape  tiie  work  may  com- 
mend itself  to  the  kindly  consideration  of  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  important  questions  suggested  by  the 
subject. 
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SACERDOTAt 


The  Latin  Church  is  the 
the  history  of  modem  civ 
which  moulded  tl>c  destini 
comparatively   isolated  or    d 
tious.     Thus  ill  one  place 

-influence  of  commerce  at  w 
energy  of  the  rising  Third 
of  the  faidaJ  powers  with 
arc  waged  in  detached  and 
costs    only  occasional   and 
amid  the  darkness  of  nnli 
to  gain  support  from  any 

Jto  lend  tranniLory  aid  to  the 
Towhere  do  we  ?^e  conihin^ 
detect  a  pervading  impulse,  ill 
eircumHtance^  save  in    the    im 


lurch  establishment.      This  meets 


..(J    iiiatcnmery  of  the 
us   at   every  point, 
in  every  age,  and   in  every  sphere  of  action.      In 
*he  dim  solitude  of  the  cloister,  the   monk  is  training 
it  minds  whicli  are  to  mould  the  destinies  of  the  period^ 
'hile  his  roof  is  the  rehigc  of  the  desolate  and  the  home 
^e  stranger.     In  the  trihunal,  the  priest  is  wrestling 
*  4«^    the  baron^  and  is  extending  his  more  humane  and 
equitable  code  over  a  jurisdiction  subjected  to  the  cap- 
rices of  feudal  or  customary  law,  as  applied  by  a  class 
of  ignorant  and  arbitrary  tyrants.     In  the  royal  palace, 
the  hand  of  the  ecclesiastic,  visible  or  invisible,  is  guiding 
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the  helm  of  state,  rcgtilatipff  the  policy  of  nations,  and 
converting  tlie  brute  forfee"-<rf  chivalry  int«  the  supple 
instrument  of  his  wiU/{Hri  Central  Europe,  lordly  pre- 
lates, with  the  teibi^^ral  power  and  possessions  of  the 
highest  prinee^Vibined  to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of 
the  Clujroh;  "titelce  war  and  peace,  and  are  sovereign  in 
all  but  hauie,  owing  no  allegiance  save  to  Emperors 
wbolii'-.^cy  elect  and  Popes  whose  cause  they  share. 
•Eat  ■'above  all,  tlie  successor  of  St.  Peter  firom  his  pon- 
•/'•Vtifical  throne  claims  the  whole  of  Europe  as  his  empirc> 
*'.  *  and  dictates  terms  to  kings.  At  the  otlier  extremity 
of  society,  the  humble  minister  of  the  altar,  witli  his 
delegated  power  over  heaven  and  hell,  wields  in  cottage 
aa  in  eits^te  an  authority  hardly  less  potent,  and  enforces 
on  the  populations  the  behests  of  Iiis  superiors.  Even 
art  offers  a  willing  submission  to  the  uni^ci-sal  mistress, 
and  seeks  the  embodiment  of  its  noblest  aspirations 
in  the  lofty  poise  of  the  cathedral  spire,  the  rainbow 
glories  of  ^e  painted  window,  and  the  stately  rhythm 
of  the  solemn  chant. 

This  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  presents 
one  of  the   most  curious    problems  wliich    the  world's 
history  affords.    Through  its  perfected  organisation  the    Mi 
Church  wielded  its  wide  and  absolute  authority,  deriving 
its  force  from  moral  power  alone,  marshalling  no  legions     _ 
of  its  own  in  battle  array^  but  permeating   everything    | 
with    its    influence,   walking    unarmed   through   deadly 
strife,  rising  with  renewed  strength  from  every  prostni* 
tion.  triumphing  alike  over  the  savage  nature  of  the 
barbarian  and  the  enervated  apathy  of  the  Roman  tribu- 
tary, blending  discordant  races  and  jarring  nations  into 
one  great  brotherhood  of  subjection — S"ueh  was  the  Papal 
hierarchy,  a  marvel  and  a  mystery.     Well  is  it  personified 
in  Gregory  VIL,  a  fugitive  from  Rome,  without  a  rood 
of  ground  to  call  him  master,  a  rival  Pope  lording  it  in 
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Vatican,  a  triumphant  Emperor  vowed  to  intcmcciXK; 

strife,  yet  issuing  his  commands  as  slemlv  and  as  proudly 

to  prince  and  potentate  u^s  though  he  were  the  unquc?*- 

I     tinned    suzerain  of  Europe,  and  listened  to  as  humbly 

^fcy  three-fourths    of   Christendom,      The    rnwi    wasted 

^away  in  the  struggle;  his  death  was  but  the  accident  of 

time:  ttie  Church  lived  un,  and   marched  to  inevitable 

^victor)", 

^P     The    invcKtiKations    of  the   curious  cait   hardly   be 
^deemed   misapplied   in   analj-sing   tJie  elements  of  this 
impalpable  but  irre^^ihle  power,  and  in  examining  the 
causes  which  have  enabled  it  to  preser\e  such  unity  of 
I      action    amid   such   diversity  of  environment,  presenting 
everywhere   by  turns  a  solid  and  united  fVont  to  the 
opposing   influences   of  barbamm    and    civilisation.      In 
detaching  one  of  these  elements  from  the  group,  and 
tracing    oat    its    successive    vicissitudes,    I    may    there- 
fore be    pardoned  for  thinking  the  subject  of  sufficient 
interest  to  warrujit  a  miimteness  of  detail  that  would 
otlnrrwise   perliaps  appear  dispruportioniite.      It   was  by 
^    no  means  the  least  of  the  factors   in  the  cont|uernig 
career  of  the  Church  that  it  required  of  all,  to  whom 
it  granted  tlie  supernatural   [xjwers  conferred  in   holy 
orders,  that  they  should  surrender  themselves  to  it  un- 
reservedly and  irrevocably,  that   they  should  sunder  all 
^^uman  ties,  should  have  no  a>pirations  beyond  it*^  scr* 
HHce,  no  family  affections  to  distract  their    loyalty,  no 
family  duties  on  whici)  to  waste  its  substance,  mid  no 
I     ambitions  save  for  the   rewards  which    it  alone  could 
bestow. 


CHAFTEK  I 
ASCETICISM 


TiTR  most  striking  contrast  between  the  Mosaic  Dis] 
sation  and  the  L&w  of  Christ  is  the  materialism  of  the 
one,  and  the  pure  spirituality  of  tlie  otJier.  The  Hebrew 
prophet  threatens  worldly  punishments,  and  promises 
fleshly  rewards :  the  Son  of  Man  teaches  us  to  contemn 
the  treasures  of  tliis  life,  and  directs  all  our  fears  and 
aspirations  towards  eternity.  The  exaggeration  of  these 
teachings  by  the  zeal  of  fervent  disciples  led  to  the  ascetic 
efforts  to  subjugate  nature,  which  present  so  curious  a 
feature  in  religious  history,  and  of  which  those  concern- 
ing the  relation  of  the  sexes  form  the  subject  of  our 
con&tdcration* 

This  special  phase  of  asceticism  was  altogether  foreign 
to  the  traditions  of  Israel,  averse  as  they  were  from  all 
restrictions  upon  the  full  physical  development  of  man. 
Enjoying,  apparently,  no  conception  of  a  future  exist- 
ence, the  earlier  Hebrews  had  no  incentive  to  sacriRce 
the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  those  of  a  Heaven  of  which 
they  knew  nothing;  nor  was  the  gross  polytlieisni,  which 
the  monotheistic  pi-ophets  combated,  of  a  nature  to  lead 
to  ascetic  practices.  The  worship  of  Ashera — probably 
identical  with  the  Babylonian  Beltis  or  Mylitta — un* 
doubtedly  consecrated  the  sacrifice  of  chastity  as  a  reli- 
gious rite,  and  those  who  revered  the  goddess  of  fertility 
as  one  of  the  supreme  deities  were  not  likely  to  impose 
any  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  her  powers.*     We  see, 

1  AitiOB  IX.  7— DvQt.  »m,  16 — Mimh  i.  T,— Horoii  T.  199.— Of.  ff  Qcciftn,  HoHgioa 
of  Urwjt.  I,  y3-3, 36H.— BawUnsooii  Ksiaj  X.  on  Herod.  I.— Lunlanl  4o  Sjria  Dm  ft 
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[>  in  the  story  of  Judah  and  Tmnar,  and  in  the 
lamcDtation  of  the  daughter  of  Jcphthah^  that  virginity 
was  regarded  almost  as  a  disgrace,  and  that  child-bearing 
was  considered  the  noblest  fVinction  of  woman ;  wliile  the 
institution  of  le\*imte  marriflge  shows  an  importanee  attri- 
buted to  descendants  in  the  male  line  as  marked  as  among 
the  Hindu  Arya.  The:  hereditary  character  of  the  priest- 
hood, moreover,  botli  as  vested  in  the  original  I^evites 
and  the  later  Tsadukim  and  Baithusin.  indicates  conclu* 
sively  that  even  among  the  orthodox  no  special  sanctity 
attached  to  continence,  and  that  the  temporary  abstinence 
from  women  re<|uired  of  those  who  handled  the  hallowed 
articles  of  the  altar  (I.  Sam.  xxi.  4-5)  was  simply  u  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  tlie  sacerdotal  class  and  the 
laity;  for  in  the  elaborate  instructions  as  to  unclcanness 
there  is  no  allusion  made  to  sexual  indulgence,  though 
the  priest  who  had  partaken  of  wine  was  forbidden  to  enter 
the  Tabernacle,  and  defilement  arising  from  contact  with 
the  dead  was  a  disabihty  (Levit.  x.,  xxi,»xxn.)f^  while 
tiie  higtiest  Uetssing  that  could  be  promised  as  a  reward 
for  obedience  to  God  was  that "  there  shall  not  be  male 
or  female  barren  among  you"  (Deut.  vii.  14).  In  faet, 
the  only  manifestation  of  asceticism  as  a  religious  ordi- 
nance^ prior  to  the  Second  Temple,  is  seen  in  the  vow  of 
the  Naxirites,  which  consisted  merely  in  allowing  the  hair 
to  remain  unshorn,  in  the  abstinence  from  wine,  and  in 
avoiding  the  pollution  arising  from  contact  with  the  dead. 
Slender  as  were  these  restrictions,  the  ordinary  term  of  a 
Nazirate  was  only  thirty  days,  though  it  might  be  assumed 
tor  life,  as  in  the  cases  of  Samson  and  Samuel ;  and  the  vows 
for  long  terms  were  deemed  sufficiently  pleasing  to  God  to 


>  Wbui  the  Cbirob  oMuiDffd  that  iBarrl»g«  wu  tuoompatlblc  with  tb«  miniiti? 
<4  %k9  alui.  It  «x*  >oni«wkut  paulftd  to  nconeiM  tb«  beretjiUry  &liarft<itcr  oT  tbt 
Ugb  priofCbocd  with  tbo  KDOTtiiiig  luad  cvculiig  u^illlce  mqnlrtd  of  tho  bigb  prioat 
(Bxod.  txx,  7-A)-  For  lng«nlou>  ipociftl  pt«A.dinjf  to  ezp1&i&  this  awsj*.  m^  Si. 
Aograitls,  QnwU.  In  Peiitat«ieb.  UI.  luxIL  &iid  Hetr&oll.  IJ.  W.  %. 
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serve  as  means  of  propitiation,  an  in  the  case  of  Hannah, 
who  thus  secured  her  offspring  Samuel,  and  in  that  of 
Helena,  Queen  of  Adiabcne,  who  vowed  a  Naziratc  of 
se\'en  years  if  her  son  I^^aces  should  return  in  safety  from 
a  campaign.'  The  few  references  to  the  custom  in  Scrip- 
ture, however,  show  that  it  was  little  used,  and  that  it 
exercised  no  visible  influence  over  social  life  during  the 
earlier  periods. 

When  the  conquests  of  Cjtus  released  the  Hebrews 
from  captivity,  the  elose  relations  established  with  the 
Persians  wrought  no  change  in  this  aspect  of  the  .Jewish 
faith.  Mftzdeism,  in  fact,  was  a  religion  so  wholesome 
and  practical  in  its  character  that  asceticism  could  find 
little  place  among  its  prescribed  observances,  and  the 
strict  maintenance  of  its  priesthood  in  certain  families, 
who  Iransiuitted  tbcir  sacred  lore  from  father  to  sou, 
shows  that  no  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  ministers 
of  Homiadz,  or  athravas,*  though  in  the  later  period  of 
the  Acha-menian  empire,  after  the  purity  of  ancient  Maz- 
deism  had  become  corrupted,  the  priestesses  of  the  Sun  were 
required  to  observe  cliastity,  without  necessarily  being 
virgins.*  ^\^ith  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  however, 
Judaism  was  exposed  to  new  influences,  and  was  brought 
into  relation  at  once  with  Grecian  thought  and  with  the 
subtle  mysticism  of  India,  with  which  intercourse  became 
frequent  under  the  Greek  empire.  Beyond  the  Indus 
the  Sankhya  philow^phy  was  already  venerable,  wliich 
taught  the  nothingness  of  life,  and  that  the  supreme  good 
consisted  in  the  absolute  victory  over  all  human  wants 
and  desires.*     Already  Buddha  had  reduced  this  philo- 

1  Nam,  vt.  i-Sl.— Judge*  xiu,-xvi.— I.  &ud.  i,  U— Ltmcat.  iv.  T*S— Amod  u. 
ll-ia— t  Maoo.  Ui.  411,— Mlfihntt,  TtmI.  Nailr, 

^  Tuht-Kordab  iU,— Bahnu  Va«bt  Iti.— tM-cJ«l.  Fort*  0,— rhUoM,  ^  Vlb 
8(^hifitt,  K  10. 

■  JanUn.  Hiatoriar.  X.  iL 
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Sophy  into  a  system  of  rdigion,  the  profcwors  of  vrhich 
were  bound  to  ehaiitity — a  rule  impossible  of  obscrvaiitc 
by  the  world  at  large,  but  wliich  became  obligator}'  upon 
its  innumenble  priests  aitd  monk^  when  it  spread  and 
established  itself  as  a  Church,  tlms  furnishing  the  proto- 
type which  was  subsequently  imitated  by  Koman  Chris- 
tianity,^    Already  llrahmanism  had  invented  the  clas^i^ 

f  Vanaprafkthas,  Sannyasis,  and  otlieni — ascetics  whose 
practices  of  self-mortiiication  anticipated  and  excelled  all 
that  is  related  of  Christian  Antonys  and  Simeons — al- 
though the  ancestor  worship  which  retiuired  every  man  to 
provide  descendants  who  should  keep  alive  the  Sraddha 
in  honour  of  the  Pitri*i  of  his  forefathers  postponed  the 

ntrance  into  the  Ufc  of  the  anchorite  until  after  he  sliould 
have  fulfilled  his  parental  duties :  ^  and  we  know  from  the 
references  in  the  Greek  writers  to  the  Hindu  gjTiino- 
sophists  how*  great  an  impression  these  customs  had  made 
upon  those  to  whom  they  were  a  novelty,*  Aircady  the 
Yoga  system  had  been  framed,  whereby  absorption  into 
the  Godhead  wo-*^  to  be  obtained  by  religious  mendicancy, 
peiiaaees,  mortiiientiuu^,  and  tlie  severest  sevemnce  of 
self  from  all  external  surroundings/  All  this  had  been 
founded  on  the  primaeval  doctrine  of  the  V'edas  with 
respect  to  tiie  virtue  of  Tapm^  or  austere  religious  ab- 
straction^ to  which  the  most  extravagant  powers  were 
attributed,  eonferring  upon  its  votaries  the  authority  of 

IndU  and  tbu  Watt,  >oo  A.  Wcbor,  *'  Dlo  VBrTjlDttaDgnn  [DdlcuK,"  stc..  In  "  Indtvsbo 


'  6DnieK»nB  Sutn  (BAbVc  CHt«n&,  (>p.  a4fl-9) Dftv^di  ^nd  Oldcnhftf^s  Tln^yb 

Fftrl  I.  p.  4. — Hodj^Hon'a  Ewnre  on  the  I^ngiingcw,  «lo..  of  Nep&l  ^nd  Tibet, 
p^  CS.  68-7(1  — Bj^nJjr'ti  EiuMni  Monnabiiiii,  pp,  &0  tqq. 

*  Muwra  Utunnik  5ft«tn  IV.  £5' ;  Vl.  l^L  Y«t  Cho  8atu  tflpau,  a  BoddllUl 
•orfylUft  ef  uftqtiHtioped  ■ACiqnltj,  «Ut4»  that  of  old  tba  Jbsbm&n*  [irm0f.i«»d  ««li- 
buj  up  to  the  fortr-^htfa  jrc^r.  (Sir  H.  C.  Swuay'a  Trmaalatloti,  p.  810  01 
Smboo.  Lib-  XT.,  BAd  OLoenobL  Aliund,  Stromae.  h\h.  in. 

*  8«fl  BI>v«*«  Mlitlon  of  pMllAiliuH  ilo  OcDtltMit  Iiid)K.— niu^.  liMrt.  Procea.— - 
PbllMt.  d«  Tic  ApotJon.  TjkiL  — Pcrpfajrn  da  Abatinent.  iv.  17. 

*  A.  Wtb*r.  Kbt  led,   U%,.  pp  lti3.  Sa7-9.— WIIbouV  Tbhnit  PiiAti&  L  1(M.~ 
;«  Clu*.  Diet  ItidiA,  p.  7&3. 
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gods.'  With  all  the  absurdities  of  Uiese  beliefs  And 
practices*  they  yet  s^H^ong  from  a  profound  conviction  of 
the  superiority  of  tlie  spiritual  side  of  iixaii'^  nature,  and 
if  their  theory  of  the  nothingness  of  mortal  existence  wos 
exoggerated,  yet  they  tended  to  elevate  the  soul,  at  the 
expense,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  regard  to  the  duties 
which  man  owes  to  society, 

The  influences  arising  from  this  system  of  religious 
philosophy,  so  novel  to  the  Semitic  races,  were  tardy  in 
making  themselves  felt  upon  the  Hebrews,  but  they 
became  gradually  apparent.  The  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  with  rewards  and  pimtshments,  doubtless  derived 
from  Chaldean  and  Mazdean  sources  during  the  Captivity 
and  under  the  Persian  Empire,  slowly  made  its  way»  and 
thou^  opposed  by  the  aristocratic  conservative  party  in 
power  —  the  Tsadukim  or  Sadducccs  {descendants  of 
Zadoc,  or  just  men) — it  became  one  of  the  distinctive 
dogmas  of  the  Beth  Sopherim  or  House  of  Scribes,  com- 
posed of  religious  teachers,  trained  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  day,  sprung  from  the  people,  and  eager  to  maintain 
their  nationality  against  the  temporising  policy  of  their 
rulers.*  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Maccabean  revolt 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  we  Hnd  the  nation  dirided 
into  two  factions — the  Sadducees,  disposed  rather  to 
submit  to  the  Hellenising  tyranny  of  Antioch,  and  the 
Chassidim  (the  Assideans  of  the  Vulgate),  democratic 
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»  Rift  V«fla.  Vlli  ViiL  18  {UngloJs'  TrwwUtlOQ),— Muir'*  SAOA^it  TwtK  IV, 
160  Kqq. — Hativuu*  Lcct,  xxxii.— HitopftdMa  (La&ocrMiii'ji  TnuiAlatJi^ii.  pp-  ITfl^d* 
and  nolo  ta  p.  160).  TLio  tuuue  foUius  irero  comaiou  i<j  ButtdhStna,  S«v  Kftli-Hbui 
(B<ar«  Rudilbivt  FilgHiD*.  pp^  101-3),— Bitori  H«tiahoDk  of  Chlnoo  Buddblvoi.  pp. 
3a,  76— Bog«ra'«  fiuddAfih(»ba'A  FArabi«»»  p- 59.— How  QMrly  CbrMUa  mraLloLnca 
r«AOll«d  thaM  &ll;tad«A  m^j  ho  teaa  by  rtlctcnoe  to  the  UtnbllioiiHi  or  QoicUit 
moaksot  Ut.  &tbo0.  In  tbe  fonrtccDtb  oeotDry.wbo  became  mlTaMd  KHh  dlffita 
li^bt  ftftcr  pro]i>Agod  oQnteoipliitloD  oi  ih«ir  U¥el«  (DodrutgA,  in  Cnoiall  Thu-  UotiQ- 
mtDt.  Coolw,  nr.  366-T.— Dapin,  BlbL  d«i  AolAiira  Sccle».  XIh  ^— Boid*«  CAt«n^ 
p.  151). 

>  A  wttf  good  expoaltloQ  of  the  Phu-fMlc  revo[atLo&  will  be  found  in  ODboti,  Lot 
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"reformers,  ready  for  innovation,  and  prepared  to  die  in 
defence  of  their  faith-  In  the  triumph  of  the  H&smonean 
revolution  they  obtained  control  of  tlie  State,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  Oral  Law  by  the  Scribes,  supple- 
menting the  Torah  or  Written  Law,  they  engrafted  per- 
manently their  doctrines  upon  the  ancestral  belief.  With 
the  tenet  of  spiritual  immortality  there  followed,  as  a 
necessary  consequcuce,  the  subordination  of  the  present 
istenee  to  life  hereafter,  which  is  the  direct  incentive  to 
ascetici:^m>  l*he  reli^ous  exaltation  of  the  .stormy  period 
which  intervened  betwten  tiie  liberation  from  Antioch 
and  the  subjugation  to  Rome  afforded  a  favourable  soil 
r  the  growth  of  this  tendency,  and  rendered  the  minds 
of  the  devout  accessible  to  the  influences  both  of  Eastern 
and  of  Western  speculation.  IIow  powerful  eventually 
became  the  latter  upon  the  Alexandrian  Jews  may  be 
estimated  from  the  mysticism  of  Fhilo. 

With  their  triumph  over  Antioch,  the  name  of  the 
Chassidim  disappears  as  that  of  an  organised  party,  and 
in  its  place  we  find  those  of  two  factiotiK  or  sects — the 
Pcrushim  (Pharisees)  or  Separatists,  who  maintained  an 
active  warfare,  temporal  and  theological,  with  the  Sad- 
ducees,  and  ,the  Essenes,  mystics,  who  bound  themselves 
by  vows,  generally  inchiding  the  Naziratc.  and  with- 
drew from  active  life  for  the  benefit  of  spiritual  growth 
and  meditation. 

The  Essenes  cultivated  the  soil  and  sometimes  even 
ivcd  in  cities,  but  oftcner  dwelt  as  anchorites,  using 
no  artificial  textures  as  clothing,  and  no  food  save  what 
was  spontaneously  produced,  rhey  mostly  practised 
daily  ablutions  and  admitted  neophj'tes  to  their  society 
by  the  rite  of  baptism  after  a  novitiate  of  a  year,  fol- 
lowed by  two  years  of  probation.  Among  those  who 
did  not  live  as  hermits,  property  was  held  in  common, 
marriage  was  abstained  irom,  and  it  is  to  tlm  latter 
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practice  doubtless  that  reference  was  made  by  Christ 
in  the  text "  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kmgdoin  of  heavens  sake."  The 
Es^ues  enjoyed  Ixigh  consideration  among  tlie  people ; 
their  teachings  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and  they 
were  regarded  as  especially  favoured  with  the  gifts  of 
divination  and  prophecy*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
John  the  Baptist  wa^  an  Essene;  James  of  Jerusalem, 
brother  of  JesuK,  was  a  Xaxirite  and  probably  an  Essene, 
and  Cluist  himself  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  trained 
in  tlie  principles  of  the  sect.  His  tendencies  all  lay 
in  that  direction,  and  it  is  observable  that,  while  he 
is  unsparing  in  his  denunciations  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  he  never  utters  a  word  of 
condemnation  of  the  Essenes,* 

It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  the  refined  spirituality 
of  ChrisCs  teachings,  and  the  ui^ncy  with  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  man  from  the  gross  temptations 
of  earth  to  the  higher  things  which  should  fit  him  for 
the  inheritance  of  eternal  life.  Yet  his  profound  wisdom 
led  him  to  forbear  from  enjoining  even  the  asceticism 
of  the  Essenes,  He  allowed  a  moderate  enjoyment  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Creator ;  and  when  he  sternly  rebuked 
the  Scribes  and  Fharisces  for  imposing,  in  their  develop- 
ment of  the  Oral  Law,  burdens  upon  men  not  easily 
to  be  borne  by  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  he  was 
far  indeed  from  seeking  to  render  obligatory,  or  even 
to  recommend,  practices  which  only  the  fervour  of  fana- 
ticism could  render  endurable.  No  teacher  before  him 
bad    ventured    to    form    so    lofty   a    conception    of   the 


■  JoMphI  ^1.  3L^BJQBd.  Auilq.  iiv.  x.  &i  xvii.  kUJ.  3;  xvui.  Liy, — EJuod.  Bell. 
Jufi.  u.  viil.  S,  a,  4.  B,  7.  11_Bi]idU  H.  R.  IJ-  23.  •*  Ho^ppo^^HfppoL  Hofpt 
OniD,  Ubto.  IX.  idtL-xzJL— PbllMir.  Lilx  do  HarM,  U.— M*tt  xtx.  11.— Po^jr. 

do  Abvtinett,  IT.  IL-ia— 'Plt^lo  probablj-  obUKnccI  friua  tbe  EflSeocB  tba  ideal  vbiob 
te  cmbodlod  la  hli  wouaitt  of  tbe  vuppoalttliou  ThompgDUe  (PbUon.  Lfb.  do  YIG, 
Contorapl.  pp.  690-1.  Z^.  lOiaj. 
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-tie.  It  was  an  institution  of  God  himself 
whereby  man  and  wile  became  one  flesh,  "  What  there- 
fore God  Imth  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder ; '' 
and  though  be  refrained  from  condemning  abstention 
from  wedlock,  he  regarded  it  as  possible  only  to  those 
whose  exceptional  exaltation  of  temperament  might 
enable  them  to  overcome  tJie  instincts  and  pusbioiis  of 
humanity/ 

W  hen  the  broad  proselyting  views  and  untiring 
energ\*of  Paul,  (he  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  little  circle  of  mourning  disciples,  it 
was  inevitable  that  a  rupture  should  take  place.  No 
ne  in  the  slightest  d^^e  familiar  with  tlie  spirit  of 
Judaism  nt  that  day  can  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  those  who  still  regarded  themselves  as  Jews,  who 
looked  upon  their  nmrtyr*  not  as  the  Son  of  God,  but, 
in  the  words  of  Peter,  as  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man 
approved  of  God  an>ong  you,  by  miracles  and  wonders 
and  signs  which  Gnd  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you" 
and  who  heldt  &s  is  urged  in  the  Kpistle  of  Jumes, 
firuily  to  tlieir  Master's  injunction  to  preserve  every 
jot  and  tittle  of  the  Law,  should  regard  with  growing 
distrust  and  distaste  the  activity  of  the  Pharisee  Paul, 
who,  like  otlier  Pharisees,  was  ready  to  encompass  land 
and  sea  to  gain  one  proselyte,  and,  more  than  this» 
was  prepared  to  throw  down  the  exclusive  barriers  of 
the  I^aw,  in  order  to  invite  all  mankind  to  share  in 
the  glad  tidings  of  Salvation,'  The  division  came  in 
time,  and  as  the  Gentile  Church  spread  and  flourished, 
it  stigmatised  as  heretics  those  who  adhered  to  the 
iiimpic  monotheistic  reformed  Judaism  which  Chrisi  had 
taughL  These  became  known  wi  the  Ebionim,  or  Poor 
Men,    Essenes,    and   others,   who   followed    Christ  as  a 


*  UUI^  XXllh  S.— Luc  li  4a— MaU.  XI.  4-10. 

•  Acti  ti.  44-fi.— JvDtt  U,  la— lifttl.  V,  17-19;  XJUiJ.  1&— Cf-  6«kt,  ii.  L 
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prophet  inspired  by  God,  who  accepted  all  of  the  apostles 
save  Paul,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  transgressor  of  Uie 
Law,  holding  their  property  in  common^  honouring 
vii^ni^'  rather  than  marriage,  but  uttering  no  precept 
upon  the  subject,  and  observing  the  Written  Law  with 
rigid  accumcy.  They  maintained  a  quiet  existence  for 
four  centuries*  making  no  progress,  but  exciting  no 
antagonism  suve  on  the  part  of  vituperative  bere^olo- 
gists,  whose  denunciations,  however^  contain  no  rational 
grounds  for  regar^Iinx  them  otherwise  than  as  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  original  followers  of  Christ' 

Meanwhile^  Pauline  Christianity^  laiuiched  on  the 
tumultuous  existence  of  tlie  Gentile  world,  had  adapted 
itself  to  the  passions  and  ambitions  of  men,  had  availed 
itself  both  of  their  strength  and  of  their  weakness,  and 
had  become  a  very  different  creed  from  that  which  had 
been  taught  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  had  seen 
its  teacher  expiate  on  Calvary  his  revolt  against  the 
Oral  I^aw.  In  il5  gradual  transformation  througli  the 
ages,  Irom  Essenic  and  Ebionic  simplicity  to  the  magni- 
ficcnt  sacerdotalism  of  the  Innocents  and  Gregories^  it 
has  felt  itself  bound  to  find  or  make,  in  its  earliest 
records,  some  precedent  for  every  innovation,  and  accord- 
ingly its  ardent  polemics  in  modern  times  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  celibacy  of  its  miniiiters 
was.  if  not  absolutely  ordained,  at  least  practised  from 
the  earliest  period.  Much  unnecessary  logic  and  argu- 
ment have  been  spent  upon  tikis  subject  since  the  demand 
which  arose  for  clerical  marriage  at  the  Reformation 
forced  the  champions  of  the  Church  to  find  scriptural 

>  Irvnati  «&ntn  HaDna,  i.  xrvL  $. — Hippol^  R^fut^  Oran-  Hnres.  Vtl.  nriL^ 
Tertallii  Pncacripl.  ilvi: — Kujcb.  H.  E-  HI.  mvUh— Bpiphan.  Pinnf.  Hicrofi.  Xix— 
HloroD.  CoEntnect,  in  Ubit.  ii.  xil,  2.— OngenU  de  Prinoip.  tv.  22 1  EJnsd.  ooatm 
CQisum  11.  1 ;  v.  65.'— ll  Is  poattble  th&t  "  tbem  vhicb  ny  thvy  art  Jew0  and  &r« 
potk"  ooEidemiwd  Id  Rev.  ii.  9  ;  iti.  9,  wen  Bbionitc*-  The  Tnlmuil  npruecutA  the 
J«wUb  doctors*  fLft«r  the  desiructioa  o(  JenjuUm,  u  cooitorU&E  fimOiarl^  and  dl^- 
fmtfng  vilh  the  Bblonlte  CtrbUui  {Oobeo.  II.  &3S->3, 
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authority  for  the  c&nou  wliich  CDJoiii^  celibacy.  The 
fact  is  that  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  f&thers 
of  tlie  Church  had  no  scruple  in  admitting  that  in 
primitive  times  the  canon  had  no  existence  and  the 
custom  was  not  observed.  The  reader  may  tJierefore 
well  be  spared  a  disquisition  upon  a  matter  wliich  may 
be  held  to  be  self-evident,  and  be  contented  with  a 
brief  reference  to  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church 
who.  prior  to  the  Reformation,  admitted  that  in  primi- 
tive times  marriage  was  freely  permitted  to  the  ministers 
of  Cluist 

No  doctor  of  the  Church  did  more  than  Sl  Jerome 
to  impose  the  rule  of  celibacy  on  its  members*  yet  eveji 
he  admits  that  at  the  beginning  there  was  no  absolute 
injunction  to  that  eflfect ;  and  he  endeavours  to  apoloj^se 
for  the  admission  by  arguing  tliat  infants  must  be  nour- 
ished with  milk  and  not  with  solid  foodJ  In  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  during  the  controversy  between 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  Rome  had  no  scruple  in 
admitting  Umt  the  celebrated  text  of  Si.  Paul  (L  Cor. 
ix,  5)  uieajit  that  the  apostles  were  married,  tliough 
subsequent  commentators  have  exhausted  so  much  in- 
genuity in  explaining  it  away.^  A  century  later  Gratian, 
the  most  learned  canonist  of  his  time,  in  the  '*  Dccretimi," 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  papal  court,  which  has 
ever  since  maintained  its  position  .as  the  foundation  of 
the  canon  law,  felt  no  hesitation  in  admitting  tliat, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  canon,  amnriage  was  every- 
where undisturbed  among  those  in  orders,  as  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  Greek  Church,^  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  admits 
that  Christ  could  not  properly  require  men  to  leave 
their  wives,  and  that  he  did  not  enforce  it  on  St,  Peter,* 

'  nieroa.  «dv.  Jorls.  i.  IM. 

■  OnAUBt  OvGrol.  P.  I.     Di«C<  XXXt<  «-  3d. 

>  OrftiiMil  CodUDeoU  in  Cu.  II.    Dial.  LTI,    See  aluO  CoAiiiieat*  in  DIsL  3UUU. 

^aummU'iL    (JomiTt.  1$«  Art.  4adK 
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There  were  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  few 
mure  Icariieti  men  than  Giraldus  Cainbrciuiisr  whose 
orthodoxy  was  unquestioned,  and  who,  as  Archdeacon 
of  St.  David's,  vigorously  sought  to  enforce  the  rule 
of  continence  upon  his  recalcitrant  clcr^%  Yet  in  a 
strenuous  exhortation  to  them  to  mend  the  error  of 
their  ways  in  this  respect,  he  admits  that  clerical  celibacy 
has  no  spiritual  or  apostolic  warrant.^  Tliat  this  was 
universally  admitted  at  the  time  is  manifested  by  Alfonso 
the  Wise,  of  Castile,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
centur}%  asserting  the  fact  in  the  most  positive  manner^ 
while  forbidding  marriage  to  the  priests  of  his  dominions* 
in  the  code  known  a*i  Las  Siete  Partida^.* 

Gerson,  indeed,  who,  like  most  of  the  ecclesiastics 
of  Itis  time,  attributes  to  the  Council  of  Mica^a  the  in- 
troduction of  celibacy,  seems  inclined  to  justify  the 
change  assumed  to  have  been  then  made,  by  alluding 
to  the  forged  donation  of  Constontine  That  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  Church  could  only  be  entrusted  to 
men  cut  off  from  family  ties  was  an  axiom  in  his  day, 
and  though  he  does  not  himself  draw  the  conclusion, 
he  clearly  regarded  the  supposed  accession  to  the  landed 
estates  of  the  Church  as  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  to  its  ministers  in  tlie  fourth 
ccntui>\*  Shortly  afterwards,  Pius  II,,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  popes,  had  no  scruple  in  admitting  that 
the  Primitive  Church  was  administered  by  a  married 
clergy.*  Just  before  the  Reformation,  Geoffroi  Boussard, 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of  Paris,  published,  in 

>  Gcmuim  Bccl».  U.  vt. 

■  Oftar  nliAD  todoi  1m  cl^ngoA  rLDtiguunlofLtD  en  el  comi«ruo  <!«  1a  ntistim  Ift^, 
Mgust  k  tM/^iUB  en  Ift  ky  Tft]»  dc  loo  judloa :  ism  dnnpuot  dwo  lo«  c[t^1|fo«  d«  ood> 
dmU,  qv*  ob9d«oUn>D  ilampn  i  La  rgletU  de  Bomti  AocorUatoQ  da  vovtr  eii  OAVtSdfti. 

— Laa  8Ubv  pMtldwi  1.  -rl  40. 

>  DIaI.  Sophin  «t  Katum  JlcI.  I. 

*  KoQ  ertavit  ecxlotia.  jirlmitlvn  ^tuo  fAcoMotibuA  pormlAlt  axorei,  &ec  eml 
modeni&  tjoB  mbtnhit.'-j;o«l  SjrWii  BplaL  cxjcx.  (Bd.  U71,  pu  G70). 
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'1505,  a  dissertation  on  priestly  continence,  in  which  he 
positively  &ssuitic>,  as  the  basis  of  his  argument^  that 
the  use  of  marriage  was  imirersally  permitted  to  those 
iu  holy  orders,  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  that  of  Siri- 
cius  and  Innocent  L;  and  this  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Univcniity  of  ParLi,  for  Boussard 
formally  submitted  hi^  tract  to  that  body,  and  its  ap- 
probation is  to  be  found  in  tlic  fact  that  be  wa^  sub- 
sequently elevated  to  its  chancellorship,  and  was  sent  as 
its  delegate  to  the  Council  of  Pisa.'  The  future  antflg- 
onist  of  Luther,  the  learned  Dr.  John  Eck.  in  1512, 
had  no  hesitation  in  instancing  celibucy  as  an  example 
of  the  taws  which  the  Church  had  altered  to  suit  the 
changes  of  the  times,* 

^Eve^  after  the  Itefonnation,  unexceptionable  ortho- 
dox authority  h  found  to  the  same  efTecL  In  1564, 
Pius  IV.  admitted  it  in  an  epistle  to  the  German  princes, 
and  explained  it  by  the  necessitj*  of  the  times.*  Zaccaria, 
probably  the  most  learned  of  Catholic  polemics  on  the 
subject,  endeavours  to  reconcile  his  belief  in  the  Apos- 
tolie  origin  of  clerical  celibacy,  with  the  indubitable 
practice  of  the  priiuitive  Church*  by  suggestiJig  that 
while  the  Apostles  commanded  the  ohser\'ance  of  the 
rule  by  the  clerg\'  in  general,  yet  in  special  cases  they 
discreetly  dispensed  with  it  to  avoid  greater  scandals; 
and  that  with  the  gradual  increase  of  these  di^pensa* 
tions  the  clergy  came  at  length  to  assume  the  indul- 
gence as  a  matter  of  course  without  asking  for  special 
licenses.*     More  logical   is  the  argument  brought  for- 

'  Bcwmrd'*  tn>ot ''  De  cooUzi^Dlia  Saccrdctcm  nub  hoc  qo^eBttoae  dov&-     Ulrom 
pafA  pOMh  ouxD  ttovrdotc  dispenBArc  oi  iiub«t."  wu  ««vcr&]  timet  repr1nU*d.    Th^ 
kfoD  b«fOTO  Bte  1#  thftb  of  Kurabcr^,  IGIO- 
■  D(md«  hlo  aoB  mala  fuMre  AccLeittArn  rlum  pri>  t^^mportim  opportonluto  alfqulil 
oottviMtdtiifbu  et  lesibui  Bnlflmut&t  ct  v&ii&t.    Qoondaro  ooojagAU*  potomi 

>  OttDC  Qoo  it«m>— Jo.  Bdcil  Homttiitnim  T.  1.  p.  650  {$^..  15H4). 
>  L«  Flat,  Couoil,  TrUI^uw  UL>uuuj(;nt.  VI^  337- 
*  ba«uiB.StorisPol«mii?&(I«]CcllbkU>Saora  p.^B  (Rom*.  1775].     Itia  CFurldBi 

toiobtone  btm*  is  hi*  Anxf «tj  to  cxpUio  the  nfigl«ct  of  Uie  Churcb  for  thMe  AMuined 
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ward  by  a  priest  named  Tailtard>  resisting  in  IS^'Z  some 
efibrts  made  to  inti'odut^e  priestly  marriage  in  Prussian 
Poland.  He  coolly  reasons  that  if  cctibacy  was  not  en* 
forced  in  the  primitive  Church,  it  ought  to  liave  been 
^-"if  the  celibacy  of  the  priestJiood  be  not  from  the 
beginning  of  Christianity,  it  ought  to  have  been  there, 
for,  as  our  holy  religion  comes  from  God,  it  should 
contain  in  itself  all  the  means  possible  to  elevate  the 
nations  to  the  highest  point  of  liberty  and  happiness."  ^ 

Apott^lfc  oomuiAnd*.  ji^a<;jvriji  pr>o«4Hip  Ic?  thon  thnt  thi?  orrlr-m  of  Hm  Apo«U«fl  wfirn 
D«V«r  r«ouiv«d  &a  Abeolutcl;  bifiding,  u  for  iitftaacc  in  rcgnrd  to  the  probiljition  oC 
vkting  blood  RQd  aiuckaUdead  tbrooKli  HnuigolattoD  (tb.  p.  US). 
^  TaniuO,  he  Ct^libat  dvi»  Pr^lrw,  Gaoneu,  IMS. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  ANTE-NICENE  CHURCH 


^Although   no  thought  existed  in  the  mind  of  Paul» 

Hmd  of  his  co-labourers  in  founding  the  Church  of  the 

Geuliles,  of  prohibiliug   to  his  disciples   the  iiistitulion 

Kf  marriage,  tliere  was  a  distinct  flavour  of  asceticism 
1  some  of  his  teachings,  which  might  readily  senc  as  a 
warrant  to  those  whose  zeal  was  greater  than  their  dis- 
cretion, to  mortify  the  flesh  in  this  as  in  other  ways. 
The  Apostle,  while  admitting  that  the  Lord  hud  for- 
bidden the  separation  of  husband  and  wife,  said  of  the 
unmarried  and  widowers;  "It  is  good  for  them  if  they 
abide  even  as  I.  But  if  they  cannot  contain  let  them 
marry,  for  it  is  better  to  marry  than  to  bum." 

And  though  in  one  passage  he  seems  to  indicate  a 
belief  that  woman  could  only  be  saved  by  maternity 
from  the  punishment  incurred  by  the  disobedience  of 
Wc,  in  another  he  formally  declares  that  ''he  that 
~givet)i  her  in  marriage  doeth  well ;  but  he  that  gireth 
her  not  in  marriage  doeth  better,"  thus  showing  a 
marked  preference  for  the  celibate  state,  in  which  the 
devout  could  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  the  serx'icc 
Kf  the  Lord.' 

^^  The  Apostle's  discusaon  of  these  subjects  shows  that 
already  there  had  commenced  a  strong  ascetic  movc- 
moit,  raising  questions  which  he  found  hard  to  an- 
I  swer,  without  on  the  one  hand  repres^ng  the  ardour 
^fcf  ser\'iceable  disciples,  and  on  tlie  other,  imposing 
^Durdens  on   ncophj-tcs  too    grie%"ous   to  be  borne.      He 
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foresaw  tliat  the  fonner  would  soon  run  beyond  the 
bounds  of  itoson.  and  he  condcmnc<l  in  advance  the 
heresies  wliich  should  forbid  niarri^e;^  but  that  the 
tendency  of  the  faithful  lay  in  that  direction  was  in- 
evitable. In  tho?ie  times,  no  one  would  join  the  infant 
Church  who  did  not  regard  the  things  of  earth  as  vile 
in  comparison  with  the  priceless  treasures  of  heax'cn,  and 
the  more  fervent  the  conviction,  the  more  it  was  apt 
to  find  expression  in  mortifying  the  flesh  and  purchasing 
salvation  hy  the  sacrifice  of  passions  and  affections. 
Such  especially  would  be  the  tendency  of  the  stronger 
natures  which  le&d  theu-  fellows;  and  the  admiration 
of  the  multitude  for  their  superior  virtue  and  fortitude 
would  tK>on  invest  them  with  a  reputation  for  holiness 
which  would  render  tliem  doubly  inHuential. 
f  There  was  much,  indeed,  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  and  in  its  relations  with  the  Gentiles,  to  pro- 
mote and  stren^hen  this  tendency.  The  world  into 
which  Christianity  was  born  was  hopelessly  corrupt 
Licentiousness,  probably,  has  never  been  more  defiant 
than  amid  the  splendours  of  the  early  Empire,  The 
gossip  of  Suetonius  and  the  denunciations  of  Juvenal 
depict  a  society  in  which  purity  was  scarce  understood, 
and  in  which  unchastity  was  no  sin  and  hardly  even  a 
reproach-  To  reclaim  such  a  population  needed  a  new 
system  of  morality,  and  it  is  obser\'able  that  in  the 
New  Testament  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  avoid- 
ance  of  fornication,  especially  after  the  faith  had  begun 
to  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Judea.  The  early 
Christians  thus  were  a  thoroughly  puritan  sect,  teaching 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  and  their  lives  were 
a  perpetual  protest  against  the  license  which  reigned 
around  them.'     It  therefore  wa-i  natural  that  converts, 

1   L  Tim.  IV.  3, 

*  Quid  Hum  ennmemmai  inflniMro   m  uJtkudin^rn  eonim  qui  ab  iQcootlnanti 
iotemp«rataqu«  Tlta&bductL  vaut  quuui  hiec  Ipu  dtdloiu^nt  f^-Jont.  Hon,  Apnl.  ii, 
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after  their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  hideous  nature  of  the 

prevailing  vices,  should  feci  a  tendency  to  plunge  into 

the  other  extreme^  and  should  come  to  regard  even  the 

lawful   indulgence  of  human    instincts   as    a   weakness 

^■o  be  repressed.     Civilisation,  indeed,  owes  too  much  to 

^Thc   reform  which  Christianity  rendered   possible  in  the 

^relations  of  the  sexes,  for  us  to  condcimi   too  severely 

Bfeven  the  extra^'agances   into   which   it  was  sometimes 

betrayed. 
^^  That  it  was  becoming  not  uncommon  for  Christians 
^TO  follow  a  relibatt'  life  is  shown  by  various  psKsjige-s  in 
the  early  fathers.  St.  Ignatius  altudcK  to  abstinence  from 
riagc  in  honour  of  God  as  a  matter  not  uncommon^ 
^ut  wliich  was  wholly  voluntary  and  to  be  practi&ed  in 
lumility  and  secrecy,  for  the  virtue  of  continence  would 
be  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  sin  of  pride.' 
I  The  Apologists.  Justin  Martyr  about  the  year  150, 
^nthenagoras  about  1»0,  and  Minucius  Fehx  about  200, 
all  refer  to  the  chastity  and  sobriety  which  characterised 
the  sect,  the  celibacy  practised  by  some  members*  and  the 
single  marriage  of  others,  of  which  the  sole  object  was 
^e  securing  of  offspring  and  not  the  gratification  of  the 
passions.  Atlienagoras,  indeed,  condemns  the  ex^gera- 
tions  of  asceticism  in  terms  which  show  that  already  they 
had  made  their  appearance  among  the  more  ardent  dis* 
eiples,  but  tiiat  they  were  strongly  di*»approvcd  by  the 
wiser  portion  of  the  Church.  Origcn  seems  to  regard 
celibacy  as  rather  springing  from  a  desire  to  so've  God 
without  tiic  interruptions  arising  from  the  cares  of 
marriage  than  from  asceticism,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
condenm  those  who  abandoned  their  wives  even  from  the 

1  "83  ^orkUr, parditan  at  «i  videri  v«Ut  ploji  Kpiicopo,  oorruptoA  «n."— Ad 
FoZjGufh  ca|x  V,  (OurcMu'tf  Corpov  Ipax.  p.  10.)  ThU  1b  tha  reccWed  Idtlti  U3% 
hnt  Um  ««jgfat  of  malhorlt^  >i>idii  to  tncliiw  nUbar  to  tbu  r«adi>ig  wXjjy  *oD  imt^ww 

Uaa  rXiv  (Conton.  p.  SSi^^-Pounoaiin'*  Igtuuium  2TV-0).  Ibo  diffeT^nucbovcfcr, 
Jto(  ttUlo  motnaikL  to  our  prewot  purp«««. 
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highest  motivoi-'  The  impulse  towards  asceticism,  how- 
ever, was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  Zcaiotj*  were  not 
M-anting  wlio  boldly  decliired  tliat  to  follow  the  precepts 
of  the  Creator  was  incompatible  with  salvation,  as  though 
a  beneficent  God  should  create  a  species  which  could  only 
preserve  itj;  temporal  existence  by  forfeiting  its  promised 
eternity.  Ambitious  men  were  to  be  foimd  who  sought 
notoriety  or  power  by  tlic  reputation  to  be  gained  from 
self*deiiying  uusLerities,  which  brought  to  them  followers 
and  believers  venerating  them  as  prophets.  Philosophers 
were  there  also,  who,  wearied  with  Uie  endless  specu- 
lations of  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  mysticism,  sought 
relief  in  the  practical  morality  of  the  Go>ipeI,  and  per- 
verted the  simplicity  of  its  teachings  by  interweaWug 
with  it  the  >ubtk  philosophy  of  the  schools,  producing 
an  apparent  intoxication  which  plunged  them  either  into 
the  grossest  sensuality  or  the  most  rigorous  asceticism. 
Such  were  Julius  Cassianus,  Satumilus,  Marcion,  the 
founder  of  the  Marcionitcs,  Tatianus,  the  heresiarch  of 
the  Encratitians,  and  the  unknown  authors  of  a  crowd  of 
secti  which,  under  the  names  of  Abstinentcs,  Apotactici» 
Excalccatit  etc.,  practised  various  forms  of  self-mortifi- 
cation, and  denounced  marriage  as  a  deadly  sin.^  Such, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  Valentinus  and  Prodicus,  who 
originated  the  mystic  libertinism  of  tlie  Gnostics;  Marcus, 
whose  followers,  the  Marcosians,  were  accused  of  advo- 
cating the  most  disguF>ting  practices ;  Carpocrates,  who 
held  that  the  soul  was  obliged  to  have  experience  of  all 
manner  of  evil  before   it  could   be  elevated  to  God ; 

>  JmiL  Uvl  Apol.  u.—AthcDA^r.  pra  ChiiitUnlB  L«gmt,— H  Mlnae.  r«llob 
OoUirfQft- — Orlireiiid  OommernL  In  Matt,  xjv^  St^Ck 

*  So  iri^d^  pprt^Ad  hud  these  dooUinc-i  become  b^  the  ond  of  Iha  Moood  c^Diai^ 
Uut  CloiBerit  of  AlciaiidrUi  deToUs  iho  tbint  book  of  hli  StronuUft  tO  tbdrdlscusfoa 
nod  ntDtatioo-  11 1"  J^ot  worth  while  to  ez&mino  ib*ir  pAoaUArttlo*  onlQulcly  here. 
Tb*  ruriom  reader  cad  Hnd  &lt  thiit  hs  \b  ]lk«ly  to  «uit  conceminjc  them  in  IrcnKut. 
HIppoTjtu,  CUmeot,  EptphAnltt:^,  oikI  ?htt&«trius.  without  pluogiag  further  litlo 
th«  vMt  «M  of  ocmtiov«ntiil  pitriitic  tb«olugf » 
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iftsilides,  whose  sectaries  honoured  the  passions  as 
emanating  from  the  Creator,  and  taught  that  their 
impulses   were  to  be   foUowed,      Even    the    Ebionites 

id  not  escape  the  taint,  if  Kpiphanius  is  to  be  believed ; 
d  there  was  also  a  sect  advocating  promiscuous  inter- 
coursc^  to  whom  Uic  name  of  XicoUtes  was  given  in 
memory  of  the  storj^  of  Nicholas,  the  deacon  of  the 
primitive  Church,  who  offered  to  his  fcllow-disciples  the 
wife  whom  he  was  accused  of  loving  with  too  exclusive 
a  devotion — a  sect  which  merited  the  reproof  of  St,  J<^uu 
and  which  htu;  a  special  interest  for  us,  because  in  the 
eleventh  century  all  who  opposed  clerical  celibftcy  were 
branded  with  its  name,  thus  uflbrdiug  to  the  sacerdotal 
party  the  inestimable  advantage  of  stigmatising  their 
antagonists  with  an  opprobrious  epithet  of  the  most 
damaging  character,  and  of  invoking  the  authority  of 
the  Apocalj'psc  for  their  destruction,* 

The  Church  was  too  pure  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
libertinism  of  the  latter  class  of  hcrcsiarchs.  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  the  former,  and  men  who,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  might  perhaps  have  founded  powerful 
orders,  and  have  been  reverenced  by  the  Christian  world 
as  almost  equal  to  Christ  himself,  were,  through  their 
anachronism,  sti^nati^ed  as  heretics,  and  expelled  from 
the  communion  of  the  faithful  Still,  tJieir  religious 
fervour  and  rigorous  virtue  had  a  gradually  increasing 
influence  in  stimulating  the  development  of  the  ascetic 
principle^  if  not  in  the  acknowledged  dogmas,  at  all 
e\'ents,  in  the  practice  of  the  Church,  as  may  be  seen 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  Dionysus 


l^vben* 


>  ApMftlfpft  u,€,  UJS.  30.— Itnucioontr.  Hatol  I. xxrL^HIppolTtl  Rcf.  omn. 
Haiii,  tv.  xi^.—CUm.  AUx,  Strom^t.  Lib.  III.— BptpbMi.  Hares,  xxv.— Ttit 
inJoiCAev  tba»  iQflJct«d  in  iho  mftmory  cf  tbe  worthy  NJaboti«  U  reoognbod  by  %ht 
ApoMioUo  OiKullULSoDa  {Lib.  IT.  i;.  viiL).  Tn  1079,  B.  r.  Rolbiiu  pubtUbod  a 
ftkAortAtion  it}t  Akkoimiit),  In  which  a  nu>t  tn^*^  of  ourlamt  l«imfE|r  U  htonght  to 
Ut  vtedicftUMi  ot  tbc  tpostoUo  dencon- 
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of  Cormtli  finds  hinibclf  obliged  to  reprove  Pinj'tus. 
Bishop  of  Gnosus.  for  endeavouring  to  i^ender  cdiljacy 
compulsory  among  his  Hock,  to  the  manifest  danjjcr 
of  those  whose  virtue  was  less  austere*^  In  all  this, 
unquestionably,  the  ascetic  ideas  of  the  Ea^t  had  much 
to  do,  Kiid  these  were  chicBy  represented  by  Buddhism, 
which,  since  the  reign  of  Asoka,  in  the  third  century 
B-C-t  had  been  the  dominant  religion  of  India.  A  curious 
allu-sion  in  St.  Jerome  to  Buddhas  having  been  born  of  a 
virgin,'  shows  a  familiarity  with  details  of  IJuddhist  behef 
which  presupposes  a  general  knowledge  of  that  faith ;  and 
though  the  divinised  T^Iaya,  wife  of  Suddhodana.  is  not 
absolutely  described  as  a  virgin  in  Eastern  tradition,  yet 
she  and  her  husband  had  taken  a  vow  of  continence 
before  Buddha,  from  the  Tushita  heaven,  to  fulfil  his 
predestined  salvation  of  mankind  and  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  had  selected  her  as  the 
vt^icle  of  his  incarnation.  Much  in  the  I^end  of  his 
birth,  of  the  miracles  which  attended  it.  of  his  encounter 
with  the  Tempter,  and  other  details  of  his  life,  is  curiously 
s^*g(f*^stive  of  llic  source  whence  sprang  the  corresponding 
l^end  of  the  life  of  Christ,  more  particularly  as  related 
in  the  pseudo-gospels.*    Not  only  this,  but  many  of  the 


^  Rufln.  Hist.  £c<iIeA,— SdMb.  iv.  2^1. 

'  HioroD,  tu\v.  JoTi«.  Ub>  1. 1:.  43. 

'  Ccrui|viru  ikal'i  "KotiuuiUc  Lvgcnd  gf  tiokbya  Boddbn  trftm  the  Chtoiuc 
aftcscrlt."  pp^  3t?  iHiE]..  wSUi  tb«  Pnitoruiffdiori,  llio  Owp«l  of  Ui«  1q£udoj,  tb« 
OcMpol  of  Nlci>U«mu^  tta, 

SoinowhAt  hliuIlAr  lo  the  BatldbSst  l«g«Dd  U  tiiu  ac»crtion  of  the  Jmuos  thiLt  tbeir 
IcrMt  Tlnila&rilmrH.  UalEAvin^  Btleotvil  the  womb  of  Bmbamoni  Ucvmuuidlt  wife  of 
Rln^iabhft  DnCUt,  ui  bin  pluuv  of  birtb ;  but  Sukr*,  indj^njit  t)iat  bo  ehonld  bo  bor& 
in  the  Bnthmui  c&sto,  cftosed  him  to  be  tnuxofcrrrd  Ut  TriJuJa.  wlfn  of  bh«  EidutrJTa 
SiddliartbA  iKolfA  Sam,  Bk.  i.  ch.  J.  8urvcD»on'i>  TrfinhUnon,  pp.  £4,  d$].  Cos- 
ooTDiug  Uie  ooiuromtWv  ptiOTlly  of  Jak&kKn  txuX  JQudUbiBm,  met  TboDUK'v  "  jniiujim, 
or  tho  tfftily  FAitU  uf  AxoIia/*  Laaduti.  1877, 

In  thbi  oonnvolion.  it  in  pnbftpA  vrortli  whtlo  to  note  the  Mftxdc&u  belief  in 
SfcOkbyoJiii.  the  fulun  MvHiah,  wLo,  u  iii  Ju[l:Libm,  is  to  uirercotno  Ihn  evil  powon 
al  tbu  viKtof  ttifi  world,  and prcfido ovnr  the romnvotloa Of  nunki&d.AUd  wbo  into 
be  bucQ  or  a  Tiigiii,  Efodhat  FedrL      (V«iidJdid,  V&rgftrd  i.iA.  il,  UuijdotLcab 
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k^aiicei  of  Latin  Christiaiiity  would  seem  explicable 
by  derivation  from  Buddhism,  such  as  monaslicism.  the 
tonsure,  the  use  of  beads,  confession,  penance,  and  sbso- 
lution.  the  sign  of  the  cross,  relic-worship,  and  miracles 
■pToiight  by  relies,  the  purchase  of  salvation  by  gifts  to 
^the  Church,  pilgrimages  to  sacred  places,  etc,  etc.     Even 
^-the  nimbus  which  in  sacred  art  jiurrouuds  tlic  head  of 
^^o]y  personages,  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  sculptures  of  the 
Buddliist  Topes,  and  the  Sangrcal,  or  Holy  Cup  of  the 
Last  Supper,  which  was  the  abject  of  lifclonif  quest  by 
the  Christian  knight,  is  like  the  Patra  or  begging-dish  of 
Buddha,  which  was  the  subject  of  many  curious  legend*.' 
It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  good  Iciuit  missionaries  of 
the  sixteenth  century  found  among  the  heathen  of  Asia 
so  much  of  what  they  were  familiar  with  at  home,  they 
could  not  decide  w*hether  it  was  the  remains  of  a  pre- 
existing Catholicism,  or  whether  Satan,  to  damn  irre- 
^pocably  the  souls  of  naen,  had  parodied  and  travestied  the 
sacred  mysteries  and  ceremonies,  and  introduced   them 
in  those  distant  regions.'     Wc  may  therefore,  perhaps, 
ascribe   to    Buddhist    bclicfe  at   least  a  portion   of    the 
influence  which  led  the  Church  into  the  extravagances 
of  asceticism. 
K^    The  first  ofHcial  manifestation  of  this  growing  ten- 
^^ency.  applied  to  the  relatione  of  the  sexes,  is  to  be  seen 
^in  the  legislation  with  regard    to  second  marriages.     In 
^^e   passages   alluded  to  above    from  Athenagoras  and 
Minucius  Felix^  the  fact  is  referred  to  that  second  mar- 
riage?! were  already  regarded  as  little  better  than  adul- 
terous, while  Justin  Martyr  denounces  them  as  sinfuU 
in  spite  of  the  permission  so  freely  granted  by  St.  Paul 


xxxn.  0.  9;  HAine'B  EuAyA.  Kd.  1B7B.  pp.  313-140     Tbfl  iiiod«  of  liia  ooo* 
M  ralal0l   lA   tlM   buudcbciJ],  mhj   be  aoinputd  witb   ttob  Jen  d«o«iit 
rftCu)Mt^aam  of  Buwhai  ■»  to  tliai  of  Cliritt. 
1  B«*l'a  finddfaiflt  TriiiiuikiL.  pp.  ltA-&, 
■  Uonci,  H£tf&oal  di  Tatukino.  Rjjma.  10{>3.  pp,  L2G,  4^1,  490  f^^ 
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for  such  unioas,^  Though  this  opinion  was  branded  by 
tl>e  Church  as  hcrcticul  when  it  wus  elevated  iiilu  lui 
article  of  belief  by  the  >]Dntani?its  and  Cathari,  or 
Puritans,  and  though  even  the  eminence  and  piety  of 
Tertutlian  could  not  save  him  from  excommunication 
when  he  embraced  the  doctrine,  yet  the  orthodox  cjime 
very  near  Accepting  it,  for  the  Council  of  Neociesarea, 
in  814,  forbade  priests  from  honouring  w\\h  their  pre- 
sence the  festivities  customary  on  such  occasions^  as 
those  who  married  a  second  time  were  subject  to  penance, 
and  that  of  Laodicca,  in  352,  deemed  it  a  matter  of 
indulgence  to  admit  to  communion  those  who  con- 
tracted such  unions,  after  they  had  redeemed  their  fault 
by  fasting  and  prayer  for  a  certain  time — a  principle 
repeated  by  innumerable  councils  during  the  succeeding 
centuries.  So  far  did  this  prejudice  extend  that  as  late 
as  484  we  find  the  Pope»  St.  Gelasius,  obliged  to  remind 
the  faithful  that  sucli  marriages  are  not  to  be  refused 
to  IfljTnen,"  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this 
opposition  to  repeated  wedlock  may  Iiavc  arisen,  or  per- 
haps luive  been  intensified,  by  a  Mmilar  feeling  M*hich 
existed  among  the  Pagans,  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
second  marriages  of  women.  Moreover,  in  Rome  the 
Flamen  Dialis  was  restricted  to  a  single  marriaije  with 
a  virgin,  and  such  was  the  strictness  with  which  this 
was  obe^erved  that,  as  the  assistance  of  the   Flaminica, 


I 


nalcii*,  a^cunrt*!  tnln  dftConim  qooddAin  adaltfrlum  Naut."  AthanAg.  pro  Chrtnt. 
L«f[al-<— "  tlnJiu  oialrimonil  vlncalo  ILbonlor  lnbvr*mufL.  cupidiUiM  )iro^^r««Ti41  »ut 
QUm  tolmtu  &ul  nuIUm-"  M.  Ulnuc.  Kfcllcij^  Octaviiu.— "  Ut  ii  qai  l«ge  bum&iia 
bitf  uonjaglom  Inm&L  paccatorw  Hunt  apud  pnccvptoruD  noiinim."  JnAln-  Hare 
Apol.  IK^I-  Cat.  ViL  M9, 

*  CodqIL  Kwov.  Ann.  !I14  c,  T.— OonctL  Lno<lto«tiM,  uin.  353  c.  1.— GcLuii  PP. 
LS|^.  [X.  Fabr.  nd  np.  xxli. — Cf.  Hioron.  Bp(«t  xlvih.  apologoticos,  c.  14. — 
BJusd.  Comnwiii-  lu  J«r«iiibju  Prvlvif,  Btva  In  mcHJcm  tloios  tbft  pricAt  vbo 
praQOunctfj  tbo  iin|£ial  bonvlioti^n  on  k  tccond  mirrUgi*  ooumHt  aa  otfcnoo 
tnbjeoUng  hito  to  panUhinCLOi  {RodrlifQO,  Kuorft  Somiu  do'Cwd  dl  Coioleiua. 
V«Q«A.  IGOft.    P.  I.  cap.  OCXL,  Na  4). 
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is  wife,   was  necessary  to  the   performance  of   some 
reliifious  rites,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  when  left  a 

I  widower.* 
I  Although  the  Church  forbore  to  prohibit  absolutely 
the  repetition  of  mfltrimony  among  the  laity,  it  yet, 
at  an  early  though  uncertain  period,  imitated  the  rule 
enforced  on  the  Flamen  Dialis,  and  rendered  it  obli- 
gatory on  the  priesthood,  thus  for  the  first  time  drawing 
a  distinct  line  of  separation  between  the  great  body  of 
the  faithfVil  and  those  who  officiated  as  ministers  of 
hrist.  It  thus  liecame  finnly  ai^d  irrevocably  estab- 
ished  that  no  "  digamus  "  or  husband  of  a  second  wife 
WAS  admissible  to  holy  orders.  As  early  as  the  time 
if  Tertullian  we  find  the  rule  formally  expressed  by 
im,  and  he  even  assures  us  tliat  the  whole  structure 
of  the  Church  was  based  upon  the  sinj;jle  marriages  of 
its  nfcinisters.  Indeed,  the  holy  rites  came  to  be  regarded 
so  entirely  incompatible  with  repetition  of  wedlock 
that  the  Council  of  Elvira,  in  305,  while  admitting  that 
iu  ca>rtrs  of  extreme  necessity  a  luyman  might  adminis- 
ter baptism,  is  care^  to  specify  that  he  must  not  be 
digamus."' 

Yet  this  restriction  on  the  priesthood  was  not  easily 
enforce*),  and  already  we  begin  to  hear  the  complaints, 
which  have  foUoMcd  uninterruptedly  for  more  than 
fifteen  bundrcd  years,  of  the  evasion  or  disregard  of  tlie 
ff^latiurti  whereby  the  CJiurch  has  sought  to  repress 
the  irrepressible  instincts  of  humanity.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  Hippolj'tus,  Bishop  of  Portus, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  evil  ways  of  Pope  Calixtus, 
taxes  the  pontiff  nith  admitting  to  the  priesthood  men 
who  had  been  umrried  twice,  and  c\'ea  thrice,  and  with 


'  TiU.  Uiuc,  II.  I.  3,— Plut,  QiuMbt.  Bonmu.  IOC— Oiod.  Qicnl  xii.  M*— ^ftoU. 
*  T«rtnlL  lit),  de  Kxbort.  CoBtiU  Vlh ;  do  iSmiGgam.  xi.^Co&clK  Elib«rH.  xxxrili 
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permitting  priests  to  marry  ivhile  in  orders.  Even  the 
j^real  apostle  of  celibacy,  St,  Jerome,  expresses  surpriM: 
that  Oceanus  should  objeet  to  CartcnuSt  a  Spanish 
bisliop,  on  the  f^und  that  he  had  had  a  wife  before 
baptism,  and  a  second  one  after  adinisMon  to  the 
Church.  The  world,  he  adds,  is  full  of  such  prelates, 
not  only  in  the  lower  orders  but  in  tlie  episcopate,  the 
digamous  nienibers  of  which  exceed  in  number  the  three 
hundred  prelates  lately  assenxbled  at  tlie  Council  of 
Rimini  Yet  this  was  the  formal  rule  of  the  Church 
as  enunciated  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  Canons 
— bodies  of  ecclefiia'itical  law  not  included,  indeed,  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture^  but  yet  so  venerable  th»t  their 
origin  was  already  lost  sight  of,  and  they  wore  every- 
where re(?cived  as  authoritative  expositions  of  primitive 
discipline-* 

The  introduction  of  this  entering-wcdge  is  easily  ex- 
plicable, St  Paul  had  specified  the  monogamic  condition 
— "  unius  nxoris  vir  " — as  a  prerequisite  to  the  diaeonate, 
priesthood,  and  episcopate,  and  the  temper  of  tlie  times 
was  such  us  to  lead  irresistibly  to  this  being  taken  ia 
its  literal  sense,  rather  than  to  adopt  the  more  rational 
view  that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  those  among  the 
Gentiles  wlio  indulged  in  the  prevalent  vice  of  concu- 
binage* or  who  among  the  Jews  bad  fallen  into  the  sin 
of  polygamy — or  those  among  either  race  who  had  taken 
advantage,  cither  before  or  after  conversion,  of  the  dis- 
graceful laxity  prevalent  with  regard  to  divorces,  for,  as 
we  learn  from  Origen,  the  rule  was  by  no  means  obeyed 
which  forbade  a  divorced  person  to  marry  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  other  spouse.* 

^  HtppoL  Ref.  oiitQ.  Unsnt.  is.  rii.— Hioron.  BpUt.  ljux.  &<!  Ocoftnam*— Comirlt. 
ApoitoU  VI.  IT.— CnnoD.  ApofttoL.  xr\i.,  xvili,.  xlx, 

*  J.  I'lm.  lu.  a.  U<  ]:£— 'nt  I.  G — OHgoub  Oommo&l.  In  UAtt.  xiv.  03.  The 
polyicftray  pra,cttMd  by  the  Jew*  froco  the  ouLiwl  ifmw  viae  coDtioacd  after  ibe 
Dupeniua.    JuAln  Matt rr  Ium  Uiem  Mtli  it  (DUl.  oum  Tryphoao),  &&d  Tbcodoniut, 
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When  once  this  principle  was  fairly  established,  aud 
hen  at  the  same  time  the  eflbrts  of  tlie  Montanists 

render  it   bmding  on   the  whole  body  of  Christian 

ievers  had  failed,  a  di<klinc-tion  wax  enforced  between 
the  clergy  and  the  laity,  as  regards  the  uiarriage-tic, 
which  gave  to  the  former  an  affectation  of  sanctity,  and 
which  wa^  readily  capable  of  indefinite  expau-sion.  It 
is  therefore  easy  to  comprehend  the  revival,  which  shortly 
followed,  of  the  old  Lei'itical  rule  requiring  the  priest- 
hood to  marry  none  but  virgins — a  rule  which  was  early 
adopted,  though  it  took  long  to  establish  it  in  practice, 
for  an  Utc  as  414  we  find  Inntxreut  I.  complaining  tliat 
men  who  had  taken  widows  to  wife  were  c\"cn  elevated 

tlie  episcopate,  and  Leo  L  devoted  several  of  his 
epistles  to  its  enforcement'  A  corollary  to  this  speedily 
followed,  which  required  a  priest  whose  wife  was  guilty 
of  adultery  to  put  her  away,  since  further  commerce 
with  her  rendered  him  unlit  for  the  functions  of  his 
office;  and  thiii  again,  as  subsequent  authoritie:>  were 
careful  to  point  tiut»  aflTonled  a  powerful  reason  fur 
equiring  absolute  cx;libacy  on  tlic  part  of  the  clerg}\ 


Lnppim  It  (CoDHt*  7  Cvd-  Lib>  u-  Tit.  li.)  liy  n  Uw,  tbo 

^^^._^  g^hvcifiUiii,  ftfUr  ui  (rit«rv«l  of  actirly  i  cfi&tor;  uid  a.  half . 

Am  lW  ill*  mogiiHy  for  tbo  proliibitloo  Mill  uxlMlcd.    BvKn  AmonR  ^m^  of  tho 

v«l«niCtiii<tiuwthepr«c«Ft  wiu  ic^quired.  if  tpc  mtj  bdi«v«  rome  aaciuit  Amblo 

flUHUWtWhlob  fAW  uDdcr  tbo  nuDjc  of  the  CoaDcil  of  NiciCA  (D«crcC.  ax  qnntuor 

Berlin  Mbrto  out,  v.  ap.  llanlaUi.  Cwicil.  t,  511). 

^K    Thii  «Kplvi&tIon  of  Si.  Paul's  iuiuD(;tion  h  adopted  hy  Ttioopbyl&oC  (Comment. 

^^B  !•  BjdAL  »d  Tlmoth.)  and  In  flxpraMod  Jo  the  pvKphAM  "tton  plotv  Imbenft 

^^pmtM  qoani  aiuni,"  in  »  tnot  of  uitotftaln  date,  Atirilmted  lo  :^\.  c;vprijui  ot 

^ntt-  Anyatf  in  (Do  xii.  AbQfria&ibun  SoouUo  o»f^  *.  9p^  Dpp.  8.  Cypriant  Mcuitifina. 
p.  4S,  OtotL  l&Sy.  Tbu Is  llkcvbo  tbe  view  pot  fom^itd  by  thn  Cburob  of  Gcn«va 
in  IU3,whcn  repljliiff  tocmAin  qomoi  oi  the  HagnoDot  Syoo<J  of  Ljcdk  iCnp.  xxu 
Art.  X-  Ap.  qiuclt,  »jQo<llcDn  in  U*1I.  Kcrona.  L  4V)>  Ong«n'K  illjicauloii  of  th# 
mftUcr  lCo«iiDMit.  in  MaU.  xiw  S3-ft)  Hliofrn  how  doubtfuJ  bo  cDuiudirrul  It. 

la  fact,  if  the  text  in  lo  be  uoiutlrQ«d  with  rigoroo*  «SBcUie»,  it  voald  ciolndo 
«J]  oAsiarTlecl  d««i  frooi  (b«  *pli09j»te,  and  tbiAiio«iiL*  to  bathe  Moito  ftCtiibutixl  to 
tttii  tbe  ApoeCoIjcCotutStuticrn8(Llb.  II.  c- 110.  *bicb  in  commenUng  vpoa  U  do  not 

>  LcTii.  XXI.  ll'll.-'fDOOoeAt.  PP.  r  Kplft.  xxiLo.  l.--Spf«tt.  Leon.  PP,  L^ 
Hvdmtii.  Conoil,  I.  Ki;?,  1TT3.  etc 
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for,  in  view  of  the  fragility  of  the  sex,  no  man  could 
fee)  assured  that  he  wok  not  subject  to  this  disability, 
nor  could  the  faithful  be  certain  that  his  ministrations 
were  not  tainted  with  irregularity,'  We  thus  reach  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  at  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  as  authoritatively  set  forth  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  and  Canons — bishops  and  priests  allowed 
to  retain  the  wives  whom  they  may  have  had  before 
ordination,  but  not  to  marry  in  orders ;  the  lower  grades, 
deacons,  subdeacoas,  etc.,  allowed  to  marry  after  enter- 
ing the  Church;  but  all  were  to  be  hufihands  of  but 
one  wife,  who  must  be  neither  a  widow^  a  divorced 
woman,  nor  a  concubine.' 

Meanwhile,  public  opuuon  had  moved  faster  than  the 
canons.  Ascetic  sects  multiplied  and  increased,  and  the 
highest  authorities  in  tlie  Church  could  not  always  resist 
the  contagion.  A  fresh  incitement,  indeed,  had  been 
found  in  the  neo-platonic  philosophy  which  arose  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  third  century*  Ammonius  Saccas,  tta 
founder,  was  a  Christian,  though  not  altogether  orthodox, 
and  his  two  most  noted  disciples,  Origen  and  Plotinus, 
fairly  illustrate  the  influence  which  his  doctrines  had  upon 
botJi  the  Christian  and  the  Fagan  world.  As  to  the 
latter,  neo-platonism  borrowed  from  Christian  and  Indian 
as  well  as  Greek  philosophy,  evolving  out  of  them  all  a 
system  of  elevated  mysticism  in  wliich  the  senses  and 
the  appetites  were  to  be  controlled  as  severely  almost 
as  in  the  Sankhya  and  Buddhist  schools.  Commerce 
between  the  sexes  was  denounced  as  a  pollution  d^rad* 


^  CondL  JCilbcrtt.  can.  6t- — C^nciL  Ncociciarxiiis.  c.  R,— ConoiL Tnrnwonciu*  win» 
51€-  o*ft»  0.— EoTiMordus  tJe  ConMtifint.  SftcoHot.  Prop.  C,  Nurernb.,  1510. 

*  Coustit.  ApoHlAL  VI,  17. — C-ftnon.  Apcwiol.  VI.  xrii,  xvtti.  xix,  xxvii. 

This  Ifttier  preecriptiot)  ha«  contlauod  Us  b«  tbv  lihw  or  Ih^  Charcb,  but  &a 
Qfltvbllfihlng  this  tinaiful  purity  it  ocuTcnioittly  exaus«  imnTdmlity,  A  nkbrrfed 
luui  who  v^nuQite  ndultcfjr  b  iiul  (.Ijcti-'1><^  nmJertnl  lueligiblu  l<i  the  prlcntbuotl  oa 
the  Heatfa  of  hiKwife. — Ois(i<i  Cotin^irntijc  Bf-ncdioll  XIV,.  Doc,  1TS8,  c.  iS^  (F«rr&Fijc, 
1764,  p.  K*J. 
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to  tlie  soul,  luid  the  best  offering  which  a  worshipper 
could  bring  to  the  Deity  was  a  soul  absolutely  irce  from 
I  trace  of  passion.^  AltJiough  neo-platoaisni  engaged 
in  a  hopeless  struggle  to  stay  the  advancing  tide  of 
Christianity,  and  thus  became  its  mcst  active  opponent^ 
yet  the  lofty  asceticism  which  it  inculcated  could  not 
be  without  influence  upon  it£  antagonists,  were  it  only 
through  inflaming  the  emulation  of  those  who  were 
already  predispoM:d  to  regard  the  mortification  of  the 
flesh  as  a  means  of  raising  the  soul  to  communion  with 
God/ 

How  these  motives  worked  upon  an  ardent  and  un- 
Icompromising  temperament  is  seen  in  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Origcn,  showing  how  absorbing  was  tlie  struggle,  and 
bow  intense  was  the  conviction  tliat  nature  must  be 
conquered  at  all  liazards  and  by  any  practic^ablc  means, 
althougli  he  himself  afterwards  condemned  this  practical 
rendering  of  the  text  (Matt  xix.  12)  on  which  it  was 
founded.  Origen  was  by  no  means  the  first  who  had 
sought  in  this  way  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaA^en,  for 
'he  alludes  to  it  as  a  matter  by  no  means  unexampled, 
and  before  him  Justin  Martyr  had  chronicled  with  appro* 
bation  a  similar  case-  In  fact,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
an  obscene  sect  which,  under  the  name  of  Valesians, 
followed  tlie  practice  and  procured  proselytes  by  inflict- 
ing forcible  mutilation  upon  all  who  were  unhappy 
enough  to  fall  into  their  hands ;  and  though  their  date 
and  locality  arc  unknown  to  those  who  allude  to  them, 
it  would  be  rash,  in  view  of  similar  eccentricities  exist- 
ing in  more  modem  times,  to  pronounc*e  them  wholly 
apocr>'phaL     The  repeated  prohibitions  of  the  practice, 

the  canons  of  the    succeeding    centurj",  show  how 


ten  the 


'  T^rptji,  do  Abstincbt,  u.  46,  t>)|  ir.  30. — Of  JmbU.  d«  Uyt^tila  iv. 

Va^bidoHlll. 
*  Tor  th#  bflatffiiOt  ot  BoddhUic  oDNco-pktoalm.GnovticUm^and  M^ntctueitfrn, 
iM  A.  ir«Ur,  laditdM  EkbMn,  pp.  ^.  0L 
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difBcult  it  was  to  eradicate  the  belief  that  such  self- 
immolation  was  an  acceptable  offering  to  a  beneficent 
Creator.  Scxtus  Philosophus,  an  ascetic  author  of  the 
third  century,  whose  writings  long  passed  current  under 
the  name  of  Pope  Sixtus  IL,  did  not  hesitate  openly  to 
advocate  it,  and  though  his  arguments  were  regarded  as 
heretical  by  the  Church,  they  were  at  least  ns  logical  as 
tlie  practical  application  given  to  the  texts  commonly 
cited  in  defence  of  the  prohibition  of  marriage.* 

Not  all,  however,  who  souglit  the  praise  or  the  merits 
of  austerity  were  prepared  to  pay  sucrli  a  price  for  victory 
in  the  struggle  with  themselves.  Enthusiastic  spirits, 
exalted  Avith  the  prospect  of  earthly  peace  and  heavenly 
rewards  promised  to  those  who  .«ihould  preserve  the  purity 
of  virginity  and  live  abstracted  from  the  cares  and  plea- 
sures of  family  life,  frequently  took  the  vow  of  conti- 
nence which  had  already  become  customar}'.  This  vow 
as  yet  was  purely  voluntary-  It  bound  those  who 
assumed  it  only  during  their  o^vn  pleasure,  nor  were  they, 
during  its  continuance,  in  any  way  segregated  from  the 


>  OrlgoniB  Cotnmoat^  in  Unit*  xv.  l-3<^Jafit,  Unjiyr.  Apolog. 
Bjvru.    LVii.-C%n.    ApoHol-   XXii.    xxm.    xxiv. — ConciL   Nic*on. 


c.   L — OoDcll. 

ArHiiKfiie.  H.  ub.  4fi£  c.  vli-,  oton^Scxti  PhUon.  6cDl.  IX.— At  1>b«  clow  ot  U14 
twelfth  w^torj  the  c*aoiui  war*  rcUaed  by  Olcmenc  lU.  ia  fAvour  oE  a,  ^uwi  of 
HfttcnOB  wlioMejUG^lc  ardonr  had  Ird  hlua  bo  faUowlheeuhiiiplooI  OHgctitUxd  wbo 
ytns  pormltted  to  retAia  ^11  tbe  fnnctfooA  of  ttic  pritathood  except  i!ic  micbUyof  th4 
•JfAr  (Call.  1V'  Ritra<  r  XX'V  Thoinfui  of  CAnliimpri*  (Di!  Bdiiq  UiLtvcrsftli.  Lib.  II. 
0. 53)  t*Ilji  A  BifoUar  ■Lory  of  a  frUr  of  hb  ftcqunintaoop.  itho  bnioly  wcaped  with  bia 
life.  Tho  praotlcv  bni  pffrpetnaloil  IImU  to  the  Dltif^tcaath  ocntury  in  t^  Btusiaik 
wot,  wliiob  CtbMivrInu  EL  and  hvt  ■uocoworB  eniluttvou  rvd  iu  v«ia  to  rc-prvr^  lu 
IfltS  Alcokailor  IL  orrlDroH  the  onLhuiiiutii  ta  Iw  banlihed  tdSiboria.  but  tb«  rtrdour 
tilth  whfcfa  thoj  coDrtod  niiLrtjrdr>m  rondored  tEiplr  tatX  d(Lng«roii«ly  contAgloui 
aad  thay  ir«r«  Uft  In  obscurity,  in  the  hopo  or  tl.oir  <)>'Jn^  uut  (Pluqutt,  Diet,  dos 
Bdrdriftt*  tt.  ▼■  Mvltitt$  tCe  ihorio).  Thin  proved  4<qijaLly  Inefft^otuul.  fur  a  n?oant 
tikVoUor  dttPoribwH  thorn  undvt  tba  niLisu  of  Sbtupni  b"  &  largo  tribci  iiihAhitin^  ttio 
0*acMD«,  where  they  flourish  in  spite  of  the  taost  oncTRCtio  mcntatr^  of  npromion 
on  thti  put  of  the  ]j:ov«nun«itt — Imprisciuoaiati  hvitahintnt  lo  SihcriA,  conscript loti. 
and  pvrn  thfi  death  penttUj  bdag  pcnrortew  to  ovfrcoaio  i.heir  fu-UAtlcli^m  (Srugveh, 
ltcl«  dcr  Pr?<a»ifldh«i)  Oono-ndnohrLrt  n:ioh  P^nf^n^  ]8iW-1,aji.  LoadoD  "  RcDdor." 
Jui.  3,  18B3).  BaffoQ  (Hiat.  N.it.  de  I'Homme.  ap.  IleUcn,  Ahuji  do  dUibab  dni 
Prttre»,  p>  GS)  itfttcH  that  ho  woul  acqua1n(«d  fdCih  n  prfoit  who  had  »dopted  tliu 
mod*  a*  thft  only  cn«  ro  proKonra  hla  rlrtuo. 
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Hnwld.       So  untrammelled,    indeed,  were    their    actions 
^BRt  C}'prian  is  forced   to  rebuke  the    holy  virgins  for 
^fceqtienting  the  public  baths  in  which  both  sexes  indis- 
criminately exposed  themselves,  and  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  attribute  to  this  cause  nmcli  of  the  ruin  and  dishonour 
^Jif  its  votaries  which  afflicted  the  Church-*     Yet  this  was 
^By  no  means  the  severest  trial  to  whith  many  of  them 
^■ubjcctcd    their   constancy.      Perhaps   it  was   to    eourt 
spiritual   martjTdom,  and  to  show  to  their  admirers  a 
virtue  robust  enough  to  endure  the  most  fiery  trials* 
perhaps  it  was  that  they  found  too  late  that  they  had 
overestimated  their  strength,  and  that  existence  was  a 
burden  witlioiit  the  society  of  some  beloved  object — but. 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  it  became  a  frequent 
custom  to  ussoeintc  themselves  with    congenial  souls  of 
the  other  sex,  and  funu  Plutonic  unions  in  wliieh  they 
aspired  to  maintain  the  purity  which  they  had  vowed  to 
■pod.     At  the  fjcst,  the  sensible  members  of  the  Church 
^Trere  scandalised  by  these  performances,  which  afforded 
so  murh    scope   for  the   mockery   of  the  heathen ;    but 
scandal  frequently  was  justified,  for  Nature  often  asserted 
^■er  outraged  rights,  to  tlie  shame  and  confusion  of  the 
^napless  votaries  of  an  artificial  and  superhuman  perfec- 
tion,     Tertullian  does   not   hesitate   to  assert   that  the 
desire  of  enjoyiujj  the  reputation  of  virginity  led  to  much 
,    secret  immorality,  the  effects  of  which  were  concealed 
^Ky  resort  to  infanticide.*     Cyprian  ehroniclest  not  with 
surprise  but  sorrow,  the  numerous   instances  which    he 
^Jiad  known  of  ruin  resulting  to  thu&c  who  had   su  fatally 
Hlfti^*<^culated   their  power    of  resistance:    with   honest 
indignation  he  denounces  the  ecclesiastics  who  abandoned 
themselves  to  practices  which,  if  not  absolutely  criminal, 

■  CyprUn.  d«  It^blt.  Virgin. — That  *n«h   Inxic/  vaj  Indulge*!  En  by  pr<tf«aaad 
Tlnrin*  b  tbf  Biora  rtmftrtab^e  nisofi  promi*cuoua  baihkfE  wiu»  forbidden  to  vrtrj 
Oaa  bj  the  Apoilotlc  Co«)«titiitIor;8,  Lib.  l.  c  x. 
I ■  r«nolL  d*  T1f|^.  T«luid.  c  XT. 
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were  brutally  degrading :  and  with  a  degree  of  common- 
sense  bardly  to  be  looked  for  in  so  warm  an  admirer  of 
the  perfection  of  virginity^  he  advises  that  those  whose 
wcakncs^s  rendered  doubtful  the  strict  observance  uf  their 
vows,  should  return  to  the  world  and  satisfy  their  long- 
ings in  legitimate  marriage,'  The  heresi&rch  Paul  of 
Samosata  affords,  perhaps,  the  mo^t  conspicuous  example 
of  the  extent  to  which  these  and  similar  practices  were 
sometimes  carried,  and,  in  condemning  him,  the  good 
fathers  of  tiic  Council  of  Antioch  lamented  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  evils  thence  arising.*  Cyprian's  prudent 
consideration  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature  was  as 
yet  shared  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  the  order 
of  widows  professed,  which  was  recognised  by  the  early 
Chtireh,  the  Apostolic  Constitution?;  enjoin  that  none 
should  be  admitted  below  tlie  age  of  sixty,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  their  infringing  their  vqws  by  a 
second  marriage,  but  the  writer  is  careful  to  add  that 
such  a  marriage  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  itself,  but 
only  on  account  of  tlie  falsehood  which  it  occasioned. 
These  widon^  and  virgins  were  supported  out  of  the 
tithes  of  the  Church,  and  were,  therefore,  necessarily 
subjected  to  its  control,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  there 
yfVLn  nothing  irrevocable  in  the  vows  whcre^sith  tliey 
were  bound.  The  change  is  marked  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  when  widows  who  thus  forsook  their  order  were 
unrelentingly  and  irrevocably  condemned,  deprived  of 
communion,  and  expelled  from  social  intercourse.' 

While  the  Christian  worid  was  thus  agitated  with 

■  Cn>^Aii,  Epiflt  IV.  fld  Pomponii&ro. 

*  CoD«iL  Adtiocb  (Hardoln,  CoodU  I.  iStJ}.  Cf.  LftoUnt.  DIviti.  fosLll.  vt.  lix.— 
Bx£nfAg»Qoo>  or  UiU  klncllougcucLlQu^d  to  biti  rHTOurli«vxtrn;it«witUeQlhiwlaati, 
Id  ISii  tha  ftnchfiHl«ri  of  Phleatine  ftfo  doscHbod  ■■  brrding  togvlhvr  vithoat  dli^ 
tiootiOQ  of  *cx,  and  witb  no  gKriDoau  but  il  broeoh'ulout ;  vrhllo  olh^n  wlio 
froqucoted  the  cltic*  cxbibited  iheii  self-coatrot  by  app«ar[ny  Id  tbo  (lablJu  b&tbi 
irlfib  women.    (Klc«pb.  C»JlUt.  H-  E.  Xiv,  oO.} 

'  Coimtit-  A|>o«t,  11.  l^  il,— StalQ^  Ecoloc.  Anttq.  ctT- 
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the  speculative  <luctriiics  and  prartiral  obNcrvaiiccs  of  so 
many  eiitliu*iiasts^  heretical  and  orthodox,  who  sctmed  to 
r^ard  the  relations  between  the  sexes  as  the  crucial  test 
and  most  trustworthy  exponent  of  religious  ardour,  a 
new  dogma  arose  in  the  East  and  advanced  with  a  rapi- 
dity which  shows  how  niueli  proj^rewi  the  aj>cetie  Kptrtt 
had  already  made>  and  how  ripe  were  the  unsettled  minds 
^f  zealots  to  welcome  whatever  system  of  belief  promised 
to  trample  most  ruthlessly  u^wn  nuture,  and  to  render 
the  path  of  salvation  inarecs.Mbic  to  all  save  those  capable 
of  the  sternest  self-mortification.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  the  Persian  Manes  made  his  adx'ent 
in  the  Empire*  proclaiming  himself  as  the  Paraclete  and 
a  new  and  higher  Apostle,  Though  his  career  as  an 
envoy  of  Clu'ist  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  orthodox,  and 
though,  after  a  chequered  life,  he  was  tlayed  alive,  and 
his  followers  in  Persia  were  islauglitcrcd  by  Varaliran  L,' 
bis  western  disciples  were  more  fortunate,  and  the  hateful 
me  of  Maniebjean  acquired  a  sinister  notoriety  which 
aintained  its  significance  for  a  thousand  years.  His 
system  was  a  compound  of  several  faiths,  and  though  it 
failed  in  its  comprehemive  design  to  bring  all  mankind 
together  in  one  form  of  belief,  it  yet  had  features  which 
won  for  it  the  enthusiastic  adhesion  of  men  of  diverse 
races.  The  way  was  already  prepared  for  its  rcct'ption 
among  both  Gentiles  and  Christians  by  the  prevalence  on 
e  one  band  of  the  Mitliraic  worship,  and  on  the  other 
of  Gnosticism.  The  Dualistic  theory  was  attractive  to 
those  who  were  disheartened  in  the  vain  attempt  to  re- 
concile the  existence  of  evil  witli  an  onuiipotent  and  all- 
merciful  Creator ;  the  Platonic  identity  of  the  soul  with 


^■>  who  CO 


'  Cbroalqui  d«  THtAri,  Ed^  Rnibonbcr^,  11^  fNl    It  I*  ourioon  to  ob«cnc  that 

who  eo<wlni«t«d  igvrca  UiiA  i*or«  oblo  to   movt>.  tkiid  tbu  <t«>vivcd  tbo  |ico^f- 

Aftar  ipdalna  tbe  coiifldoDC#  of  Ui«  modjAroh,  ho  wm  vonqalnhrd  tn  ooDtrovorvr  ^ii^ 
tb«  ebitt  Uobcd,  uid  wu  Uajed  Mr^    (Uotiln  Uvk  d«»  Bob,  V.  379-dl.} 

vot-  I-  c 
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tlic  Godhead  was  a  recOTnmendation  to  the  schoolmen ; 
the  UralmiaruciU  iuiil  Buddhist  %'icws  as  to  abstinence 
from  meat  and  marriage  won  adtierents  among  the  re- 
mains of  tJic  asccltc  sects,  and  were  acceptable  even  to 
those  among  the  orthodox  who  were  yielding  to  the 
increasing  influence  of  asceticism.  The  fierce  temporal 
persecution  of  the  still  Pagan  eniperors>  and  the  un- 
availing anathemas  of  the  CKurch,  as  yet  confined  to 
mere  spiritual  censures,  seemed  only  to  give  fresh  impetus 
to  the  proselyting  energy  of  the  Elect,  and  to  scatter  the 
seed  more  widely  ajnong  tiie  faitlifuL  After  this  period 
we  hear  but  little  of  the  earlier  ascetic  heresies ;  the  system 
of  Manes,  as  mnuHcrl  by  his  followers,  was  so  much  more 
complete,  that  it  swallowed  up  its  prototypes  and  rivahi, 
and  concentrated  upon  itself  the  vindictivcncss  of  a 
combined  Church  and  State.  So  thorough  w&s  this  iden- 
tification that  in  881  an  edict  of  Theodosius  the  Great 
directed  against  the  Manicha^ans  assumes  that  the  sects 
of  Encratitffi,  Apotaotitaj,  IlydropanLstitie,  and  Sac- 
cofori  were  merely  nominal  disguises  adopted  to  elude 
detection.^ 

That  Moniciudsm,  in  &ct,  exercised  a  substantial 
influence  over  orthodoxy  is  shown  in  other  directions 
besides  that  of  asceticism.  The  Eucharist  was  thus 
diverted  from  its  original  form  of  a  substantial  meal — 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  charity  of  the  Church 
was  administered  to  the  poor — into  the  symbolical  wafer 
and  wine  which  assimilated  it  so  closely  to  the  Izcshne 
sacrifice,  the  most  frequent  Mazdean  rite,  and  one  which, 
like  the  Mass,  was  customarily  performed  for  the  benefit 

>  Lib,  xvj.  Cod.  Thood.  Tit  v,  K  T.^Cf.  CooicD.  QuInU«xt.  c.  9S. 

Scjililuiu*,  tha  praounor  ciT  Mikn«%  )*  mlIlI  by  BpSpluntufl  (U^reB.  LXVi.]  to  Jmra 
vlfb«l  Iad1m»iu^  to  lin?^  hfoir^ht  From  thorr*  wrtiJo  boole«  of  tnngio,  «bioh  n^Dnt 
hftTft  btcn  fiud^biflt,  :l9  BaddhUm  vu  at  tbai  ptrlod  fiupr«mtf  in  the:  Ftfuituiolit. 
Hl«  dtflclplc.  Torbintba*,  the  Uak  botvcon  hloa  aktid  Mjiuod,  iMVDcd  the  muno  ol 
ihi  Buddhtt. 
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^^  of  departed  souk.^     Manes,  in  combining  Mazdeism  with 
Christianity,  had  adopted  the  Eucliarist  in  the  Mazdean 
form,  and  had  confined  the  use  of  the  cup  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  this  hy  communion  in  one  element  became 
so  well  recognised  as  a  test  of  Manich^ism  that  TyCO  the 
Great  ordere<l  the  excommunication  of  all  who  received 
the  sacrament  after  that  tashion,'     It  mav  therefore  be 
remarked  as  a  curious  coincidence  that  when  Manicha^ism 
was  revived  by  the  Albigenscs,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  Churchy  which  until  then  had  preserved  its 
ancient  custom,  adopted  the  lay  communion  in  one  ele- 
ment and  adhered  to  it  so  rigidly  that,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  not  even  the  dread  of  the  Hussite  schism  nor 
the  earnest  requests  of  those  who  remained  faithful  during 
the  perils  of  the  Reformation^  could  induce  it  to  grant 
the  cup  to  the  laity.     Lay  communion  in  one  element 
^drew  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  priest  and  his  flock 
^khich  the  former  would  not  willingly  abandon. 
^M      Although,  in  the   region   of  asceticism^  the   Church 
I^Tnight  not  be  willing  to  adopt  the  Manicha^n  doctrine 
that  man's  body  is  the  work  of  the  Evil  Principle^  and 
,     that  the  Soul  as  partaking  of  the  substance  of  God 
Hwas  engaged  in  an  eternal  war  with  it,  and  should  thus 
"abuse  and  mortify  it/  yet  the  general  tendencies  of  the 
religiouK    enthusiasm    of    the   time   made    the    practical 
result  common  to  all,  and   there   can   scarce  be  doubt 
that  the  spreading  belief  in  Manes  exercised  a  powerful 
inflacncc  in  accelerating  progress  of  oKhodox  asceticism. 

Eic  fact  that  as  ycl  tiic  Church  was  persecuted  and 
Wvt'i  luA^  p.  160-  G]omArf.  p.  fil.'— Hairs'*  K>«a^,  BoBibftj  Ed^,  p.  130.^^ 
Bh»fMl  ift-ShftTftM  XTii.  2  (Wftft'd  Pn^lavi  TexU,  Ft  !■  p.  SS3.  ud  Wert'*  doM, 
p.  lH).-Dtidl*>'l&o4'lXnik,  cb-  xxvi:t.-KlJC.  (PjUdAvi  Text*,  11,  &8  iqq,),— FlUvflli 

>  L«OQ.  PP^  I'  8ar«.  xLii.  rsf^  (L 

*  IpiplttO'  UWM-  UTTi.— Tbi  ■ftrnv  doctHfue  «u  held  bjr  the  Pstrkdaoi,  Mcuri- 

LiortiTiitMi^.i'  nt  Wn  ifi. 
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hftd  no  power  of  imposing  its  yoke  on  others  bound  it 
to  the  necessity  of  nisinLaining  its  character  for  superior 
sanetity  and  virtue;  and  ardent  believers  could  not  afford 
to  let  tliemselves  be  outdone  by  heretics  in  the  austerities 
which  were  popularly  received  as  the  eoncIuMve  evidence 
of  religious  sincerity.  We  may  therefore  easily  imagine 
a  rivalry  in  asceticism  which,  however  unconsciout^,  may 
yet  have  powerfully  stimulated  the  stern  and  unbending 
jiouls  of  such  men  as  St.  Antony,  Malchus,  and  Hilariou. 
even  as  Tertullian,  after  conibating  the  errors  of  Mon- 
tanus,  adopted  and  cxafi^^eratcd  his  ascetic  heresies.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  from  the  hagiologies  how  soon 
the  Chtirch  virtually  assented  to  the  Manichwan  notion 
that  tlie  body  wjis  to  he  mortified  and  macerated  as 
the  only  mode  of  triumphing  in  the  perennial  ^trujj:gle 
with  the  eWl  principle,  but  this  would  be  foreign  to  our 
subject  It  is  sufficient  for  us  here  to  indicate  how 
narrowly  in  process  of  time  she  escaped  from  adopting 
practicaUy.  if  not  theoretically,  the  Manieliwan  condem- 
nation of  marriage-  This  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
writings  of  the  orthodox  Fathers,  who  in  their  extra- 
vagant praJM;  of  virginity  could  not  escape  from  decrying 
wedlock.  It  was  stigmatised  as  the  means  of  trans- 
mitting and  perpetuating  original  sin,  an  act  which 
necessarily  entailed  sin  on  its  participants,  and  one  which 
at  best  could  only  look  for  mercy  and  pju-don  and  be 
allowed  only  on  sufTcrance.  It  is  tlierefore  not  surprising 
if  those  who  were  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  progress 
of  asceticism  should  habitually  stigmatise  tlie  niurtifica- 
tions  of  their  more  entlmsiastic  brethren  as  Manicha^ism 
in  spirit  if  not  in  name.  Jovinian,  it  would  seem,  did 
not  neglect  this  ready  means  of  attack ;  nor  was  he 
alone,  for  Jerome  complains  that  the  worldly  and  dis- 
solute sheltered  themselves  behind  the  same  excuse,  oitd 
derided   as   Manichwans  all  who  were  paUid   and  faint 
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maceration  and   fasting.*     The   comparison,  indeed, 
»      became  a  not  untruthful  one,  when  the  Christian  and 

tthe  heretic  both  adopted  the  plan  of  restrictinjj  their 
sacred  class  from  tJie  pleasures  of  the  world — when  the 
Maniehf^an  Elect,  who  remained  nnmarried  and  fa^sted 
upon  vegetable  food,  were  equivalent  to  the  priesthood, 
while  the  Auditors,  to  whom  a  larger  liberty  was  allowcdj 
represented  tlie  orthodox  laity.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  tenets  of  the  Alanichattns  have  been 
esEaggerated  by  their  opponents  in  controversy,  and  that 
in  process  of  time,  when  the  Church  became  avowedly 
ascetic,  there  was  practically  little  difference  on  this  point 
between  ^Ianieha^ism  and  Orthodoxy.  St.  Augustin, 
indeed,  represents  the  Maiiicluean  Faii^u^  as  arguing 
that  both  in  doctrine  and  practice  his  sect  only  followed 
tlie  example  of  the  Church.  He  ridiciited  the  idea  that 
I  it  could  proliibit  niarriage,  and  asserts  positively  that 
^kit  rnily  encouraged  those  who  manifested  a  desire  to 
^  persevere  in  continence.  If  this  is  to  be  received  as 
an  authentic  exposition  of  Manicheemi  principtest  it  will 
^  be  seen  that  the  Church  was  not  long  in  outstripping 
^^the  hereties.' 

^B  In  fact,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cyprian,  that 
^  sainU  in  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  sower,  had  rated 
the  comparative  merits  of  martjTdom  to  virginity  as 
one  hundred  to  sixty ;  while,  ailer  martjnrdom  had  gone 
out  of  fashion,  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century^  under- 
took a  more  elaborate  classilicatjon  in  which  bishops 
and  doctors  of  the  Church,  monks  and  virgins,  were 
rated  at  one  hundred,  ecclesiastics  in  general  and  widows 
professed  at  sixty,  while  the  faiUiful  laity  stand  only 
at  thirty."     It  was   tlierefore  a   heresy  for  Jovinian   to 


<  AofttUa,  lpliit.i.xxiT.  >d  D«uicricm.^Ejii«d.c«ntnF>ntiimLib.  xxx.e.iT> 
■  C7pteB,daHabtt.rbgfiL*-fi7Dod<II<S.PAtd&c.l8. 
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cluin  equal  merit  for  mnidcnst  wires,  and  ^dows :  a 
Uiuugh  St.  Jeroiu^,  iu  eoutroverling  this,  commeuci 
by  carefully  denying  any  intentional  disrespect  towards 
marriagCt  still  his  controversial  ardour  carried  him  sffl 
far  in  that  direction,  that  he  aroused  coiLsider&ble  feeling 
among  re-a.sonahl<>  men  and  was  obliged  formally  and 
repeatedly  to  excuse  him^lf  His  contempt  for  marriage, 
indeed,  vras  so  extreme  thai  in  spite  of  the  recognised 
primacy  of  St.  Peter,  he  considered  that  apostle  as 
decidedly  inferior  to  St.  John,  because  the  one  had  a  mfc 
and  the  other  was  a  Wrgin — apparently  not  observing 
that,  as  he  denied  the  marriage  of  all  the  apostles  save 
Peter,  he  was  thus  relegating  the  head  of  the  Church 
to  tlie  last  platre  among  the  holy  twelve.'  St,  Augublin 
recognised  llie  difTiculty  of  reconciling  the  current  views 
of  his  time  with  the  necessities  of  humanity  when  he 
wrote  a  treatise  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  difference 
between  the  good  of  marriage  and  the  evil  of  carnal 
desire,  which,  while  it  perpetuated  the  species,  likewise 
perpetuated  original  sin;  and  he  gave  a  signal  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  enthusiastic  asceticism  sought 
to  improve  upon  the  work  of  tlie  Creator  when  he 
uttered  the  pious  wish  that  all  mankind  should  abstain 
from  marriage,  so  that  the  human  race  nnght  the  sooner 
come  to  an  end.'  St.  Martin  of  Tours  wa^  somewhat 
less  extravagant  when  he  was  willing  to  admit  that 
marriage  was  pardonable,  while  licentiousness  was  punifib^f 
able  and  virginity  glorious ;  and  he  was  far  behind  the 
enthusiasts  of  his  time,  for,  while  he  deplores  the  miser- 
able folly  of  those  who  consider  marriage  to  be  equal , 


^  BUroD.  adv,  Jof Is.  i,  2,  26.— Ejoid.  Spintt.  l.  ti.  ui. 

'  JlVffmtlil.  dt  CoDcopiJC  et  dc  Nuptils-^EJQfid-  dd  Bono  Conjagftti  o.  l— «' 
Ffttivini  (ConfvMiono  di  un  rrigionicro,  p.  193)  is  not  fat  wEoug  ia  ^^ggcsLlog  thiU 
the  li«rnfid  ^ix-ti>7n  who  Chni  dtcry  nuurunjo  am  guilt;  of  the  IjlaaphtiDj  of  a^ldrvw. 
1dic  Ehdir  cmtor — "  Vergo^Ateii  di  Arerc  SnTeauto  un  modo  coal  icrpa  per  dvcl 
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to  virginity,  he  is  likewise  obliged  to  reprove  the  error 
of  those  who  were  wiQing  only  to  compare  il  to  leclKry — 
the  former  belief  being  evidently  much  more  erroneous 
than  the  latter  in  the  Saint's  estimation,*  So  a  treatise 
on  chastity,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Sixtus  III., 
barely  admits  tliat  nuirrial  people  can  earn  ttcmal  life; 
and  it  apparently  h  only  the  dread  of  being  classed  with 
Manichffi-ans  that  leads  the  author  to  shrink  from  the 
conclusions  of  his  own  reasoning,  and  to  state  that  he 
does  not  absolutely  condemn  wedlock  or  prohibit  it  to 
those  who  cannot  restrain  their  pasj^ons.*  Not  a  little 
Manichayin  in  its  tendency  is  a  declaration  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Augustine  the  Apostle  of  England  that 
connubial  pleasures  cannot  possibly  be  free  from  sin ; 
and  quite  &s  decided  Is  another  assertion  of  the  T^amc 
Pope  tliat  the  strictness  of  monastic  life  is  the  only 
possible  mode  of  salvation  for  the  greater  portion  of 
mankind.'  It  was  the  natural  practical  deduction  from 
this  which  is  drawn  by  the  Penitential  of  Theodore. 
when  it  commands  those  who  contract  a  first  marriage 
to  abstain  from  entering  a  church  for  thirty  days,  after 
which  they  are  to  perform  penance  for  forty  more ;  while 
a  digamus  is  subjected  to  penance  for  a  year,  and  a 
trigamus,  or  one  oftener  married,  for  seven  years.*  When 
marriage  was  thus  regarded  as  a  sin,  we  can  scarcely 
be  surprised  at  the  practical  Manicha^ism  of  Rpiphanius, 
who  declares  that  the  Church  is  based  upon  virginity  as 
on  ita  comcr-stonc.* 

This  ascetic  development,  however,  was  nut  destined 
to  triumph  without  occasional  efforts  at  repression.  At 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  highest  authorities 


•  Im  Mj^  &\h.  T*u  T.  V  r.  11.  pji.  «az,  056. 

■  Of«tor  ?.P.  J.  KiigUt.  Uh.  XI.  Rpbc.  bdv.  H«poiu.  10  -  Lib.  m.  Rp1«l.  In. 

«  Tb«cdor.  P«aiMt.  Lib.  I.  o.  xlr.  1.  S.  3.   (MuUIoq  i  Stnbbv't  CotjnciU,  lU.  1870 

■  EpiphAK.  ExpodL  Fid.  OuhoL 
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of  the  Church  still  condemned  the  ruthless  asceticism, 
which  was  3iibsc<|uciitly  glori6cd  as  the  loftiest  achieve- 
ment of  Christian  virtue-  Thus  in  the  ApoT^toIic  Con- 
stitutions, the  influence  of  Manichieism  and  its  kindred 
sects  is  iLs  yet  only  manifested  by  the  opposition  aroused 
to  their  doctrines ;  and  Uie  necessity  of  that  opposition 
!£  indicated  by  tht  careful  and  repeated  declaration 
of  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie,  botli 
as  regards  the  pricstliood  and  the  laity.  Not  Ifrss 
instructive  is  the  bare  toleration  almost  grudgingly  ex- 
tended to  vows  of  cclil>acy.  and  the  cautious  restriction 
whidi  declares  that  such  vows  are  not  to  be  held  as 
jiLSt-ifying  a  disparagement  of  matrimony.'  No  stronger 
contrast  can  be  looked  for  than  that  produtred  by  little 
more  than  a  century  between  the  rational  piety  of  these 
provisions  and  the  extravagant  rhapsodies  of  Jerome^ 
Augiistin,  and  Martin.  The  calm  good  sense  of  Lac- 
tantius  also  takes  occasion  to  reprove  the  extravagance 
which  rcijardcd  ali  indulgence  of  the  natural  affections 
as  a  sin  requiring  repentance  and  pai'don.  He  assumes 
indeed  that  perpetuid  continence,  as  heing  opposed  to 
the  law  of  nature*  is  not  recommended,  but  only  per- 
mitted by  tlic  Creator,  thus  reversing  the  maxims  of  the 
zealolA.^  Equally  suggestive  are  the  Apostolic  Canons, 
The  sixth  of  these  pronounces  deposition  on  the  bishop  or 
priest  who  separates  himself  from  his  wife  under  pretext 
of  religion  ;  while  the  fiftieth  threatens  equally  rigorous 
punishment  on  the  clerk  or  layman  who  shall  abstain  from 
marriage,  from  wine,  or  from  meat,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  devoting  himself  to  piety,  but  on  account  of  holding 
them  in  abomination — such  belief  being  a  slander  on 
the  goodness  of  God,  and  a  calumny  on  the  perfection 


^  CumlJt.  AiiiMivl.  LUh  IV.  c  14  ;  vi.  11. 14.  JO,  tl,  2S  ;  V]JI<  30, 
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tf  His  works."  Even  a  hundred  years  later  there  is  still 
an  occu^ioual  protect  to  be  hcardt  showing  how  the  more 
moderate  section  of  the  Chureh  still  felt  the  danger  to 
bich  she  was  exposed  by  intemperate  ascetic  zeal, 
and  how  narrow  was  the  path  whicli  she  had  to  trace 
between  orthodoxy  and  hc^rcsy.  The  Fonrlli  Count>il 
of  Carthage,  in  398,  prescribing  the  cxatnination  to 
which  all  bishopN-clcct  were  to  be  subjected,  spccifiesi  for 
inquiry  among  other  points  of  faitli  questions  as  to 
whether  the  candidate  disapproves  of  marriage,  or  con- 
demns second  marriajtes,  or  prohibits  the  use  of  meat* 
It  shows  liow  readily  Manic hreism  or  Catharism  might 
hirk  in  the  asceticism  of  the  mojit  devout, 
^B  The  tide,  however,  was  fairly  on  the  flood,  and  tlie 
^^TCsistancc  of  tlic  more  reasonable  amun^  ecclesiastics  was 
^^unavailing.  It  is  true,  that  the  influences  which  were 
^Mow  so  powerful  could  evidently  not  be  applied  to  the 
^Bwltole  body  of  believers,  as  they  would  only  result  tn 
^^gradtja!  extinction  or  in  lawless  licentiousness :  but  as  the 
I  ecdefciastioal  body  wa>,  perpetuated  by  a  Idjid  of  spiritual 
I  generation,  it  could,  without  hazarding  a  decrease  of 
numbers,  be  subjected  to  regulations  which  should  render 
obligatory  the  asceticism  Mhich  as  yet  had  been  optional. 
The  only  M'ondcr,  in  fact,  is  that  this  had  not  been  earlier 
attempted.  Such  a  rule,  by  widening  the  distinction 
I  between  laymen  and  ecclpsiastics,  would  be  grateful  to 
^Blie  growing  sacerdotalism  which  ere  long  was  to  take 
^^complete  possession  of  the  Church.  Such  a  rule,  more- 
^vOtrer,  was  not  only  indicated  by  the  examples  of  Buddhism 

I  (  Tba  Aftlatb  fiuion  wa«  omlttad  ty  DioDj^ba  Cxi^uaA,  bet  wns  rabvci^go&Uj 

I         adnUUed  hf  Ibv  Cbuich,  utilvltliBtBiidiiig;  ihat  U  yrovtit  Iq  Lti*  cli4ur-»(  nuiuimr  lb» 
ttXl  ni^oyutaatot  nuin-iiLg*  bf  •!!  ^pt%dot  at  tlio  «1«rgjr,     Tbti  *iitb  o&non  (iitUiibor«d 

Oaiiio  ib«fQ)]colk«tic>A),  wtilch  problbitD  the  BcpvEktlon  of  f^ccliwtuDoiifroni  Uieb 
vhv*  «U  Uki7«Ue  ftcccpt^dn  although  id  the  fitifhtoontb  ovntury  Cabauut  vtigmn- 

«  a  u  berclluLL 

•  Cooc.  Cofihi^,  IV.  «.  i. 
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and  Monichansm,  but  had  abund&nt  precedent  among 
the  Pagans  of  the  EmpiTC.  More  than  one  parage  in 
classical  writers  shows  that  abstinence  from  women  was 
regarded  as  an  essential  prerequisite  to  certain  religious 
observances,  and  the  existence  of  this  feeling  among  the 
primitive  Christians,  based  upon  the  injunction  of  Ahime- 
lech,  is  indicated  by  St.  Paul' — and  this  custom,  as  sacer* 
dotalism  developed,  and  formalism  rendered  the  life  of  the 
luiiitster  of  the  altar  a  ceaseless  round  of  daily  bcrviee, 
would  practically  separate  husband  and  wife.  Moreover, 
much  of  tlie  Pagan  worship  subjected  its  officials  to 
general  restricUons  of  greater  or  less  severity,  Diodorus 
Siculus  states  that  the  Egyptian  priests  were  permitted 
to  have  but  one  wife,  altliough  unlimited  polygamy  was 
allowed  to  the  peuple ;  wliile  Ch*eremoa  tJie  Stoic, 
according  to  St  Jerome,  and  Plutarch  indicate  that  they 
were  obliged  to  obsen'e  entire  continence.  The  cas- 
tration of  the  Galli,  the  priests  of  Rhea  at  Hicrapolis. 
though  explauied  by  the  myth  of  Attys,  was  evidently 
only  a  survival  of  the  fierce  asceticism  which  counter- 
balanced the  licentiousness  of  the  older  Phoenician  worship- 
The  rites  of  the  Gaditanian  Hercules  were  conducted  by 
ministers  obliged  to  observe  chastity,  and  the  foot  of 
woman  was  not  permitted  to  pohite  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  temple;  M'hile  the  priestesses  of  Gea  Eurysternus 
at  Mgte  were  required  to  preserve  the  strictest  celibacy-' 
The  hierophants  of  Dcmetcr  in  Athens,  were  obliged  to 

'  ThuaTlbal1u)i{Llb,  I.  BL  i.j— 
^^  "  Vof  <{iiui4u«  ftbotso  procul  jotm>,  dlH«d1t*  ab  *rii^  ^^J 

^K  Ijuoli  tullt  hotomji  KaurttD  noot*  Tonu;  ^H 

^^  C(Ml*  pUoont  SoporU"  ^H 

Cf<  jDteiuJ.  v^J.  fi34-5,— Alii  LatiipTi<I.  AI«i,  Sev^r.  xox.— Forpbyr,  de  AbtfU- 
D«Dt.  n<  SO  ;  tv.  G.  7. — Arrbsl  do  BploML.  Ditertc^  Ub.  ut.  o.  iil^— L  Cor.  Vli.  5, 

'  niod,  Sicul.  I,  80— HiflTOQ.  ddv.  JoviB.  IT.  13— PlaL  d*  r»id.  et  Oririd.  2— 
Ludiui,  dfi  Sjria  Dm  xv,_S1],  Iia],  HEialoor.  in.  21-11.— Of.  Vtrg.  £add.  vi.  66].— 
PanuiTi-  VII.  ixv.  R.  Bgy^jtUii  Gcnomti  in  bhU  r«Apfict  niay  perhApM  b»  tzwjtfd  t« 
tbc  Tvtv  uf  ouullnoDtin  ajodo  hy  Ini*  nitvi  thn  devtb  <it  ber  hosljunl-brottjer.  Oabia 
(Diod»  SScnl-  T-  27).  Tho  Brnpflror  Jnlijkn'i  neo-platonio  eipUnatioo  of  tha  Sjrlftii 
mAc«tldAn3  (Omfi  V.)  \n  not  wltbout  ib&&lo^j  to  flomo  of  the  rhapBodto*  of  tb«  fftttitfis 
in  tb*  prelflO  of  rtrginlij. 
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maintain  unsullied  contiiwnce.      The  priestesses  of  the 

Delphic  Apallo,  the  Achaiaii  Kent,  Lhc  Sc^'Uiian  Artemis', 

and  the  Thespian  Heracles  were  virgins.    In  Africa,  those 

I  of  Ceres  were  separated  fixim  their  husbands  with  a  rigour 

lof  aseetioism  which  forbade  even  a  kiss  to  their  orphaned 

'children;  while  in  Rome  the  name  of  Vestal  has  pnssed 

into  a  proverb,  aJthough  it  is  true  that  while  they  were 

only  ftix  or  seven  in  number,  the  distinguished  honours 

land  privileges  accorded  to  them  were    insufficient   to 

induce  parents  to  devote  them  to  the  holy  ser\'ice,  and 

l^tfaere  was  <iifficulty  in  keeptni;  the  ranks  filled*^ 

f      The    earliest   recorded    attempt  by  the  Church  to 

imit&te  these    restrictiotis,   waft    made    in    805    by  the 

Spanish  Council  of  Elvira,  which  declared,  m  the  most 

positive  manner,  that  all  concerned  in  the  ministrj"  of 

the  altar  sliould  maintain  entire  abstinence  from   their 

wives  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  positions.     It  further 

Kndeavourcd  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandals  of  the  Aga- 

pctflp,  or  female   eompRniom   of  the  elergy,  which  the 

rigour  of  this  canon  was  so  well  6tted  to  increase,  by 

decreeing  ttiat  no  ecclesiastic  should  permit  any  woman 

to  dwell  with  him,  except  a  sister  or  a  daughter,  and  even 

these  only  when  bound  by  a  vow  of  virginity.'    This  was 

simply  the  legislation  of  a  local  synod,  and  its  canons 

were  not  entitled  to  respect  or  obedience   beyond  the 

limits  of  the  churches  directly  represented.     Its  action 

may  not  improbably  be  attributed  to  the  commanding 

influence  of  one  of  its  leading  members^  Osius,  Bishop  of 

Cordova,  and  that  action  had  no  result  in  inducing  the 

^Church  at  large  to  adopt  the  new  rule,  for  some  ten  years 

■  Jnbsl  Imp.  Onu.  7.— TCftall.  de  tfoEOffam.  xvll. ;  td  Ujmfm  i.  6 ;  de  Bibort. 

OMtiL  ciii-^Hf«rc^^  wIt.  Juria.  i,  S6,— P4(Uiut-tX,KJTii,  fi.^Buctoo-OotttT.iuivlU. 

'  OooolL  CtibuH,  CftB.  ST.  33.^Thc  S9Cb  canon  of  the  Gnt  ooqqoU  of  Arioi, 

Md  In  llt>  a  feoollw,  mda  iht  eziecBjon  of  the  mcTi^Tnent  coitw^rd,  bat  w  It  li 

oe»tohi>d  !&  bat  <tt«  HS.,  XkOai  vappovAi  it  probably  to  bakog  to  some  mbvcqiiBot 

■Dd  IvfOtUa  vjncpd.  li  1*  almwl  Ideutiul  irilh  C«uo]l.  TelctUiU  man.  3^6  uui.  0  ; 
n>d.  flrfaatvMT  bv  &ts  dftt«,  ha  phniwobgy  midenUr  lnd1eai«  thM.  li  rMoH«  ihm 
tol  MiodMtloD  ctf  Um  nLfl  in  IM  loMlltj. 
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later  were  held  the  more  important  Councils  of  Ancyra 
and  Ncoco^sareaf  aad  the  absence  of  any  a]lu<iion  to  it  in 
their  pniceedings  seems  to  fix  for  us  the  discipline  of  the 
period  in  this  respect,  at  least  in  the  East  By  the  canons 
of  Ancyra  we  learn  that  marriafje  in  orders  was  still 
permitted,  as  far  as  the  diaconate,  provided  the  postulant 
at  the  time  of  ordination  declared  his  desire  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  and  asserted  his  inability  to  remain  single. 
This  is  even  less  strinjjcnt  than  the  rule  quoted  above 
from  ttie  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  proves  int-ontest- 
ably  that  there  was  no  tliought  of  imposing  any  restriction 
upon  the  intercourse  between  the  married  clergy  and  their 
wives.  By  the  Council  of  Neocffsarea  it  was  provided 
that  a  priest  m!irr5Hng  in  orders  should  he  deposed,  hut 
a  heavier  punishment  was  rcser\'cd  for  what  was  then,  in 
reverse  of  tlie  standaid  of  later  tiine^,  i-cgarded  as  the 
greater  sin  of  licentiousness.  That  no  interference  was 
intended  by  this  with  the  relations  existmg  between  those 
who  had  married  in  the  lower  grades  and  their  wives,  is 
shown  by  anoUier  cajion  which  deprives  of  his  functions 
any  priest  who  submitted  to  the  coimnission  of  adultery 
by  his  wife  without  separating  from  her — being  a  practical 
extension  uf  the  Levitical  rule,  now  by  eonunon  consent 
adopted  as  a  portion  of  ecclesiasticjil  discipline.'  Yet, 
even  in  the  East,  tiiere  was  a  grownjj  tendency  to  more 
rigid  asceticism  than  this.  for.  about  the  same  period,  we 
find  Eusebius  stating  that  it  is  becoming  in  those  who  are 
engnged  in  the  ministry  of  Cod,  to  abstain  from  their 
wivc»^  though  his  argument  in  justilieation  of  tliis  is 
based  upon  the  multiplicity  of  occupation,  which  in 
civihsed  society  rendered  it  desirable  for  tliose  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  to  be  relieved  from  family 
cares  and  anxieties,' 


I 


^  CoDcil.  Ancyran.  luin.  3U  caq-  Et.^CoildlH  KcoCBMr.  ftDD.  3]|  can.  1,  S. 


CHAPTER   m 


THE  COUNCIL   OF  NTC^A 

'(TITS  far  the  Church  had  grown  and  strengthened  without 
any  recognised  head  or  acknowledged  legislative  power. 
lilach  patriarch  or  metropolitan,  surrounded  by  his  pro- 
vincial syiitxl^  established  regulatiorib  for  his  own  re^ion^ 
with  no  standani  but  the  canon  of  Scripture,  being 
responsible  only  to  the  opinion  of  his  compeers,  who 
might  refuse  to  receive  Ms  clergy  to  communion.  Under 
tin*  demorratie  autonomy  the  Church  liad  outlived  per- 
secution, had  repudiated  and  ca.st  out  innumemble  suc- 
cessive heresies,  and,  thanks  to  external  pressure,  had 
managed  to  presence  its  unity-  The  time,  however,  had 
now  come  for  a  different  order  of  things.  Constantine, 
following  the  dictates  of  hLs  unerring  political  sagacity, 
allied  himself  with  the  Cluistians  and  professed  con- 
^Tersion ;  and  Christianity,  powerful  even  when  merely 
existing  on  sufTerancc,  became  the  religion  of  the  state. 
As  sucii,  tlie  niaintt^nanee  of  its  unity  seemed  to  be  a 
political  nec^^ssity,  to  aecomplish  which  recjuircd  some 
oentnil  power  entitled  to  general  respect  and  implicit 
obedience.  The  subtle  disputations  concerning  the  fast- 
spreading  Arian  heresy  were  not  likely  to  be  stilled  by 
the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  any  of  the  Apostolic  Sees,  nor 
by  the  secular  wisdom  of  crown  lawyers  and  philosophic 
courtiers.  A  legislative  tribunal,  which  should  be  at  once 
a  court  of  last  appeal  and  a  senate  empowered  to  enact 
taws  of  binding  farce,  as  the  final  decisions  of  the  Church 
'Universal,  was  not  an  unpromising  suggestion.  Such  an 
assemblage  had  hitherto  been  impossible,  for  tlie  distances 
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to  be  traversed  and  the  expenses  of  the  journey  would 
have  precluded  an  attendance  sufHcicntly  numerous  to 
earn  the  title  of  (Kcumenic;  but  au  hnpcrtal  rescript 
which  put  the  governmental  machinery  of  posts  at  the 
service  of  the  prelates  could  smooth  a[l  difficulties,  and 
enable  every  diocese  to  send  its  representative.  In  the 
year  S25,  therefore,  the  FiiisT  General  Codncii.  assem- 
bled at  Niciua.  M'ith  the  fruitlessness  of  its  endeavours 
to  extingui:ih  the  Arian  controversy  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  in  its  legislative  capacity  it^  lat>ours  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  our  subject  which  merits  a  do^er  examination 
than  would  appear  necessary  from  the  seemingly  unim- 
portant nature  of  the  proceedings  themselves. 

With  the  full  belief  that  the  canons  of  a  general 
council  were  the  direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Gho!*t,  they 
were  of  course  entitled  lu  unquestioning  reverence,  and 
those  of  Nica>a  have  always  been  regarded  as  of  special 
and  peculiar  authority,  cutting  olT  all  debate  on  any  ques- 
tion to  which  they  might  be  applicable.  The  third  of  the 
series  has  be<^n  the  main  reliance  of  sacerdotal  rontro- 
versialists,  and  has  been  constantly  appealed  to  as  the 
unanswerable  justification  for  enforcing  the  rule  of  dis- 
cipline which  enjoined  celibacy  on  all  admitted  to  holy 
orders.  Its  simple  phraseology  would  hardly  seem  to 
warrant  such  conclusion.  "The  Oreat  Synod  has  strictly 
forbidden  to  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon,  and  to  ever>* 
ecclesiastic,  to  have  a  *  subintroductam  mulierem,'  uft* 
less  perhaps  a  mother,  a  sister,  an  aunt,  or  such  person 
only  a^  may  he  above  suspicion."^ 

ooo  eplflcopo.  nun  pruiby tcn>,  noa  duoono,  aeo  &IlDut  onmlxtu  qui  in  ciero  *u^  llCtfr« 
vubintrodnotuu  haberfl  tjiullarem;  alBl  f orto  iDAtr«n,  aat  »ororoDi,  &at  amitiua,  vol 
«ag  UuatQtn  penoruu  qun  miiplclonQB  rffoEiatt«" 

An  Anbic  vorelaii  of  tbe  Nlcenc  oanonji  fp»cU1l7  limiM  the  problbUlOD  ta 
hldhopii,  uid  U>  unmArrteii  priests  and  Oescone-— "  D^oenumiiA  ut  ^piBoopi  oon 
li&blt«Ot  cum  mDlieribaB,  ,  .  ,  T(J«m  doceraftui  de  omul  oacojijulq  ciBllln.  ideiuqiic 
da  dUconto  qui  sfna  itxore  »Qiit."  (UArdoln.  Oobcil- 1. 4G3,) — Tfali  Mrprciui  hcatIj 
tta«  dUcipIineor  ^Q  Greek  Choroh. 
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L    em 


This  is  the  only  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  Niccnc 
ions.     As  it  does  not  include  wives  among  those  ex- 
_cmpted  from  the  prohihition  of  residence*  we  can  hardly 
surprised  that  those  who  believe  celibacy  to  be  of 
'apostolic  origin  should  assume  that  it  was  intended  to 
pronounce  an  absolute  separation  between  husband  and 
^^wife-     As  the  Council  of  Elvira,  however,  contains  the 
^Bnly  enunciation  of  such    a   rule,    previous  to   ttiat  of 
^Hicffia,  and  as  tliose  of  Ancyra  and  Neoca^sarea  and  the 
"^Apostolic  Constitutions  and  Canons,  directly  or  indirectly, 
allow  the  conjugal  relations  of  ecclesiastics  to  rem^n 
undisturbed,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  assuming  the 
impossibility  tliat  an  innovation  of  so  much  importance 
would  be  introduced  in  the  discipline  of  the  universal 
Church  witliout  being  specifically  designated  and  com' 
manded  in  terms  ^vliich  would  admit  of  no  misunder- 
standing.    That  Uie  meaning  of  the  canon  is  really  and 
simply  that  alone  which  appears  on  the  surface— to  put 
an   end    to  the  disorders  and   lu^andftls  arising  from  the 
improper  female   companions  of    unmarried    priests — is, 
^^morcovcr,  I  think,  susceptible  of  easy  demonstration. 
^P     The  term  "  subintroducta  muUer  " — yt/w?  irvpctToxTo^-^ 
■     is  almost  invariably  used  in  an  unfavourable  sense*  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  "  fcemina  extranea,"  and  nearly  to  the 
"focaria"  and  "concubina"  of  later  times,  a^  well  as  to 
tlie  "ftgapeta"  and  ''dilecta'*  of  earlier  date.     We  have 
already  seen  how  Cyprian,  seventy-five  years  before,  de- 
nounced tlic  agui>eta*  who  even  then  were  so  conunon, 
and   whose  companionship   proved  so  disastrous  to  all 
parties,  but  the  custom  continued,  and   its  evil  conse- 
quences became  more  and  more  openly  and  shamelessly 
displayed.     In  814  the  Council  of  Ancyra  denounced  it 
in  terms  implying  its  public  recognition.'     At  the  close 
|Of  the    same    century,    Jerome   still    finds  in    it    ample 
'  CoQcil.  inejnLD.  CAD.  18. 
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mfttcnal  for  his  fici-y  indignation :  and  hk  denunciations  " 
manifc^it  that  it  was  stitl  a  coiToding  cancer  in  the  purity 
of  tiic  Chiirc'li,  prevailing  to  an  extent  that  rendered  its  g 
suppression  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.^     The 
testimony  of  Epiplianius  is  almost  equally  strong,  and 
shows  that  it  Mas  a  source  of  general  popular  reproach-* 
Such  A  reform  was  therefore  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  Nicenc  fathers,  and  that  this  was  the  special  object 
of  the  canon  is  indicated  by  Jerome  himself,  who  appeals 
to  it  as  the  authority  under  which  an  ecclesiastic  refusing 
to  separate  himself  from  his  agapeta  could  be  punished; 
it  was  to  be  read  to  the  ofTender,  and  if  he  neglected 
obedience  to  its  commands,  he  was  to  be  anathematised' 
That  it  had  no  bearing  upon  the  wive>i  of  priests  can 
moreover  be  proved  by  several  reasons.     The  restriction 
CHI  matrimony  has  never  at  any  time  extended  below  the 
subdiacoiiate,  the  inferior  grades  of  the  secular  clergy 
having  always  been  free  to  live  with  their  wives,  even  in 
the  periods  of  the  most  rigid. asceticism.    The  canon, 
however,  makes  no  distinction.     Its  commands  are  ap- 
plicable ''alicui  omnino  qui  in  clero  est/'     To  suppose, 
tlierefore.   that   it  was  intended  to  include  wives  in  its 
restriction  is  to   prove  too   much — the  redtictiv  ad  ab- 
surdum  is  complete.*     Equally  convincing  is  the   fact 

'  Fo<i(^t  rllcero,  yroh  nefu  I  trl»le  eyd  vtiruui  obCh  Uni^fl  in  coolcamB  ApitpeutHm 
peRtJfl  Introiir  ?  und^  sints  nnptiU  aliud  nomvn  uiorum  1  imrrio  uiilo  novum  cod- 
cubinuum  gununt  flUB  iDlcriLtci.  Unde^  meretriGvEi  unifim?  I'adoD^  donto,  imo 
OQbiculo  Hcpe  tcnontur  ot  lectulo:  ct  irafipiciuiHict  nos  rooAnt  rl  rJifjuld  extimoiBO'. 
Fntoi  aoroiCcm  vlr^moQi  dflwrit.  oo^lbum  spernit  virgo  eernmcum.  fiatrets  qjjiont 
«itnmcum ;  ot  num  In  rcKlcm  propo^ilo  a^e  >e  siiQulcQi.  qmi^rnnt  fiUcLioraai  spirilAlo 
»o1fttt(]£D.  ut  dorui  liAb«&Lit  caru&lo  commcrcium.  lEpist,  xsiT.  Ad  Kustocb-  o.  y\ 
It  4boqld  bo  QbaoTvcr]  thai  c«libacf  bwt  bocijmc  tbo  rulo  of  tbc  ChnrcU  at  tbe  tiuio 

^  Aociu&aijt  iiEmJTum  eos  f)t)i  in  oooLveia  cjilcctas  appcllataa,  ^lando  introdaotu  u 
cobftbiUjDtes  fccraiQifl  habent.— Paruu.  HNTnJt.  UUlli 

'  Kiifnj»-  Kjilut-  ud  OceoiiUEU  de  Vit,  Cleric. 

*  \rhcn»  ilurtng  tbe  demnraltAHtion  of  tlie  tenth  century,  the  eouneCt  of  AugnbOif 
Knndc  ft  Afdismodio  eSort  to  rtirivtj  lb«  nvglr^t^  rule  of  uetibauj.  it  L^od^TOurvd  to 
iiicltidi?  tbi>  lowr  c-rilcrs  of  thi^  ctsr^  W-thin  iU  inoop^.  llAtmmDu^  of  Corvny  ftJ«o 
doc»  Dot  loil  to  pijiut  out  Ituib  ^uoti  was  Uiu  btcuutrvvttittbtti  owiuliig  of  tbc  NloeiM 
QMkOn,  which  iu  hiK  time  wm  tinlytrrc&lly  ooncidcrod  to  rclvr-  lo  loBrfibga.  ■!■ 
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fiat 


rards  the  close  of  the 


century*  the  rule  of 
celibacy  and  separation  was  introduced,  and  Siricius  and 
Innocent  I-  ransacked  the  Gospels  for  texts  of  more 
than  doubtful  application  with  which  to  support  the  in* 
novation,  they  made  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Nicene 
canon.'  Hrul  it  been  understood  at  that  period  as  bearing 
on  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  all-huflii:icnt  in  itself, 
The  reverence  felt  for  the  Council  of  Nicara  was  too  greats 
and  the  absolute  obedience  claimec]  for  its  comniaiids 
was  too  willinRly  rendered*  for  such  an  omission  to  be 
poi^ible.  That  Siricius  and  Innocent  shotild  not  have 
adduced  it  is  therefore  proof  incontrovectible  that  it  wa*; 
as  yet  construed  as  directed  solely  against  the  improper 
companions  of  the  clergy.  If  further  evidence  to  the 
same  effect  be  required,  it  may  he  found  in  a  law  of 
Honorius,  prorauljjated  in  420,  in  which,  while  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  keep  "  muliercs  extranea.' "  under  the  name 
of  "sorores,"  and  permitting  only  mothers,  daughters, 
and  sisters,  he  addn  tliat  the  destre  for  chastity  doe^i  not 
prohibit  the  residence  of  wives  whoNC  merits  have  assisted 
in  rendering  their  husbands  worthy  of  the  priesthood." 
The  object  of  the  law  is  evidently  to  give  practical  force 
and  effect  to  the  Nicene  canon,  and  the  imperial  power 
under  Honorius  \md  sunk  to  too  low  an  ebb  for  us  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of  his  venturing  to  tamper  with 
and  overrule  the  decrees  of  the  most  venerable  council," 
£ven  in  the  sixth  century  the  Nicene  canon  was  not  yet 
considered  to  have  the  meaning  subsefjuently  attributed 
to  it,  for  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
of  inserting  a  pmvision  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  pricsbi 

*  Stiicki  Epbti  ?."tQoccQ&t.  od  VloirlclQca,  *d  BanpcrlaEQ,  &«. 

*  Lib.  zvi.Cc-l.TliKKl.Hl.U  1-44. 

*  Tli^lcwncd  viil  oTtbodoi  Zu>ouis  eoDOlad«»  tlint  ibe  Kloene  uanon  wtuonly 
IntflBnarf  u>  forbid  tlio  Irrtgolar  ootmoxloDft  with  ag^wprtuo.  vb^nco  he  iugcnloaAlr 
«][Ui  ibat  tf  t^v  Ci/uiiciJ  of  Klcm  Ofil  nut  la  *iij  wnj  fmtiid  piiuvbly  imuriugi^  ttur 
OV%to  of  tiM  Tul«  of  efiinmrj  U  to  b«  ftutgn«r1  tf>  U;fl  AjvmtloB.—.StorliL  Paltmlcit, 

^WL 
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in  the  nccount  forged  at  that  time  of  a  Roman  council 
said  to  have  been  held  by  Silvester  I.^ 

If  tlie  proof  thus  adduced  be  ss  convincing  as  it 
appears  to  me,  the  story  of  Paphnutius  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  to  deserve  the  amount  of  controversy  that 
has  been  expended  upon  it.  and  a  brief  reference  is  all 
that  wems  nece«sar\\  Socrates  and  Sozomen  relate  that 
while  the  canons  of  the  council  were  under  consideration, 
some  of  the  fathers  desired  to  introduce  one  interdicting 
all  intercourse  between  those  in  orders  and  their  wives. 
Whereupon  Paphnutius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  protested 
against  the  heavy  burden  to  be  thus  imposed  upon  the 
clergj\  quoting  the  well-known  declaration  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Hebrevvs  respecting  the  purity  of  the  nmrriage- 
bcd.  The  influence  of  St.  Pnphiiutius  was  great,  for  he 
was  a  confessor  of  peculiar  sanctity ;  the  loss  of  his  right  eye 
bore  testimony  to  the  severity  of  the  persecutions  which 
he  had  endured,  and  his  immaculate  chastity,  presen'ed 
from  boyhood  in  a  monasterj',  rendered  his  motives  and  his 
impartiality  on  the  subject  unimpeachable*  The  bishops, 
wlho  had  been  on  the  point  of  accepting  the  proposed 
canon,  were  convinced,  and  the  project  was  abandoned,* 

If  this  account  be  true,  it  of  course  follows  that  the 
third  canon  has  no  bearing  on  tlie  wives  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  that  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  dates  from  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  council.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Ntcene  canon  was  found  nceessar^^  to  give  authority  to 
the  rule,  it  became  requisite  to  discredit  the  ?>tory  of 
Paphnutius.  The  first  attempt  to  do  this,  which  has 
come  under  my  observation,  occurred  during  tiie  fierce 
contentions  aroused  by  the  effoits  of  Gregory  \^1I,  to 
restore  the  almost  forgotten  law  of  celibacy,  Rernald  of 
Constance  has  left  a  record  of  a  discussion  held  by  him 

1  Pucudc-CQiicit.  Homu.  «ab.  SllTurt.  cvi.  xix.  (UigDe'i  FttroL  VIU.  UOl 
■  StiCnU  fi,  B.  Lib.  J.  o.  U.— SoBomuu.  Up  S.  Lib.  i.  c  £2. 
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In  1076  with  Alboin.  a  zealous  defender  of  sacerdotal 
marriage,  in  which  the  authenticity  of  the  story  is 
hotly  contested.*  Bernald's  logic  may  be  comicnsed 
into  the  declaration  that  he  considered  it  much  more 
credible  that  Sozonien  was  in  error  than  that  so  holy 
a  man  as  St.  Paphnutius  could  have  been  ^ilty  of 
sudi  bln^phemy.  No  reason  whatever  was  vouchsafed 
when  Gregory  VII,  caused  the  story  to  be  condemned 
in  the  Synod  of  Home  of  1079.'  In  spite  of  this, 
Piuii  IV.,  in  1/164,  admitted  its  authenticity  in  his 
epistle  to  the  German  princes  who  had  requested  of  him 
the  concession  of  sacerdotal  marriage.'  Later  writers, 
from  BcUarminc  down,  have,  however,  entered  into 
elaborate  arguments  to  prove  its  impossibility.  They 
rest  their  case  principally  on  the  assertion  of  the  existence 
of  ceUbacy  as  a  rule  anterior  to  the  council,  and  on  its 
enforcement  afterwards ;  on  the  fact  that  Socrates  and 
Sosnmen  flourished  a  little  more  than  n  century  after  the 
coimcil,  and  that  they  are  therefore  untrustworthy  ;  and 
that  the  name  of  St  Paphnutius  does  not  appear  in  the 
acts  of  the  council.  To  the  first  of  these  objections  the 
preceding  pages  afford,  I  think,  a  sufficient  answer;  to 
the  second  it  can  only  be  replied  that  wc  must  be  content 
with  tlie  best  testimony  attainable,  aud  that  tliere  is  none 
better  than  that  of  the  two  historians,  whose  general 
trutKfulncss  and  candour  arc  acknowledged  ;*  and  to  the 
third  it  may  be  remarked  that  of  the  818  bishops  present, 

>  Bon&ld.  AtMreat  ds  Ineoat.  Sacord. 

>  If ooonotfA  Gr^gQrfuu  (Mfgne  ■  I'AUo].  '1\  CXLVIIl.  p,  UTS). 

■  V«tntt  qalJft^  Ht,  qood  Ob  xsiaiitrorvm  D4I  (tcfedtuivi  U  uriinllivft  aa<l«d» 

owjnflf  Bitelltoburtar  td  ■oerdotinm,  nt  ox  cAaoi^ibafl  apMtdormB  M  PaphantJl 
■iqmuo  Uqcnt,  a  in  Concfllo  NlovDO.— (Rupons.  FiL  IT.  ap.  Le  Plat,  CqdcO. 

*  Bed  pttb  cetvri*  oa»aibw  Socratw  ot  ScwimeiiDii  mo  TbcodoRiua  t<nlu«  uttl- 
^«h«tii  )iadieta  <Md«bMU  vinl,  ^oi  ah  Um  umpckHbns  oionJ.  in  quibus  BuKbiut 
nrtbiodl  Ibni  fM«niiwl  TbmdotU  JaolorU  tampOTft  opu  voom  pordaKcrvBt^ — 
H- raiitft  PnliU 
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but  2*J2  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  acts,  while  Rufiiius 
and  TUcodorct  both  expressly  a^^crt  that  Paphnutius  was, 
present.^  That  the  statemctit  was  not  dLscrcditcd  until 
controversialists  found  it  desirable  to  do  so»  is  shown  by- 
its  retention  in  the  full  account  of  the  proceeding  of  the 
couneil  by  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
also  by  its  repetition  in  the  '*  Historia  Tripartita,"  a  con- 
densation of  the  riarrativcs  of  Socratc:!^  Sozomcn,  and 
Theodorctt  euuipiled  in  the  Mxth  century  by  Cassio- 
dorus,  whose  irreproachable  orthodoxy  would  hardly  have 
permitted  him  to  give  it  currency  if  it  liad  then  been 
considered  as  blasphemous  iis  the  writers  of  the  eleventh 
ccnturj*  would  have  us  believe.  In  faet,  the  learned  and 
orthodox  Christian  Wolff,  in  his  great  work  on  the 
Council?^,  rejects  as  trifling  the  assertion  that  the  story 
of  Taphnutius  is  fictitious.  His  theory  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  the  Western  Church  endeavoured  to  subject 
the  Eastern  to  its  views  on  the  celibacy  required  of  the 
priesthowl ;  that  the  eifort  failed,  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  Paplmutius,  and  that  the  canon  adopted  had 
reference  merely  to  the  scandals  of  the  Agapeta?-* 

A^arious  indications  have  been  collected  by  contro- 
versialists to  show  that  for  some  time  after  the  Council 
of  Nica^a  no  interference  was  attempted  with  married 
priests.     Of  these,  one  or  two  will  suffice, 

St.  Athanasiu?^,  who**e  orthodoxy  it  would  not  be 
prudent  for  any  one  to  question,  and  whose  appearance 
during  his  diaconate  at  the  Council  of  Nictea  first  attracted 
general  attention  to  his  commanding  abilities,  has  left 
us  convincing  testimony  as  to  the  perfect  freedom  allowed 

^  ThMdoret.  Hint.  Et)ol«».  lAb.  1. 0-  ?. 

8o  BiIm  BnflrjDB  (HUt.  Eoo]&*.  tHi*  JC  0.  4}:  "Fult  pnctoreA  tn  tllo  CODoUio  «t 
Pkphnatlmi  bomo  Dsl,  •pUoopnit  M^ypti  |iaTtIbuii.  GonfuKwor,  «to.,"  bat  bo  ttftke*  ao 
altijtiioii  to  the  mcEdont  related  hy  Socrai«s  aod  ScdomcD. 

*  Act.  Concil  NioiDn>  >i-  xxxli  (llnrdain.  1.  43B).— Hbt^  Tripovrt  ti.  13, Qhr< 

Lupl  Opp.  1.  £;}»  [Vmcu  niM). 
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luring  his  time  to  all  clashes  of  ecclesiastics.  An  Egyp- 
tian monk  named  Dracontius  Imd  beeii  elected  to  an 
episcopate,  and  hesitated  to  accept  the  dignity  lest  its 
duties  should  prove  inconipatihic  with  the  fulfilment  of 
his  vows.  To  remove  these  scruples.  Athanasius  ad- 
dressed htm  an  epistle  containinj^  vartouK  arguments, 
among  which  was  the  declaration  that  in  his  new  sphere 
of  action  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
whatever  rules  he  might  prescribe  for  himself.  "Many 
bishops,"  said  the  Saint,  "  have  not  contracted  matri- 
mony, while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  monks  have  become 
fathers.  Again,  we  see  bishops  who  have  children,  and 
monks  who  take  no  thought  of  having  posterity/' '  The 
tenor  of  the  whole  passage  is  such  as  to  show^  that  no 
laws  had  yet  been  enacted  to  control  individual  action 
in  such  matters^  and  while  rigid  asceticism  was  largely 
practised,  it  was  to  be  admired  as  ttie  result  of  private 
conviction,  and  not  as  mere  enforcetl  submission  to  an 
estahluKhed  rule. 

'I'cstimony  equally  unequivocal  is  afforded  by  tlie 
case  of  St,  Grcgorj"  Theologosj  Bishop  of  Nasiamnim, 
He  relates  that  his  father,  who  was  likewise  a  St-  Gregory 
Bishop  of  Naztanzum,  was  converted  about  the  period 
of  the  Xicene  Council,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood  and  created  bishop.  His 
mother^  St.  Notma,  prayed  earnestly  for  male  issue, 
saw  her  future  son  St.  Cti-cgory  in  a  prophetic  vision, 
and  devoted  him,  before  his  birth,  to  the  service  of 
God.  That  this  occurred  after  his  father's  admission 
to  orders  is  show^n  by  the  address  w^hich  he  represents 
the  latter  as  making  to  him, "  I  have  passed  more  years 
in  offering  the  sa^ri6cc  than  measure  your  whole  life,"* 

'  Epdit.  Bcl  DiKcooliutU' 

'OiTfl  Ati)X#(  ^uffiUH  itun  Xfovor. 
Bvonhw  Iftboan  turd  to  bnak  Ui<?  fgro^  of  thia  iLsaenioD.  but  litB  ar^fUmeEiU 
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while  the  birth  of  a  younger  son,  C«esariu&>  shows  that 
conjugal  relations  continued  undisturbed.  St-  Greg^y 
evid^itly  felt  that  neither  shame  nor  irr^^arity  attached 
to  his  birth  during  the  sacred  ministry  of  his  father, 

■eem  to  mo  mooeeffnll;  ooDtrorerted  by  Omllxtaa,  (De  Oonjog.  Olerlo.  Ed  1783, 
^p,  261-74.)  The  obiter  devoted  to  tbia  qnration  by  ZmokU  (StorU  Polem.^Lib.  I. 
oap.  tU.)  is  ftn  ei&mple  of  dovpento  Bpedal  pleftdiofr^ 
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LEGISLATION 

Thus  far  the  progress  of  asceticism  had  been  the  result 
of  moral  influence  alone.  Those  who  saw  in  the  various 
fomis  of  abstinenc'e  and  mortiHcation  the  only  path  to 
salvation,  and    those    who   may    have   felt    that    worldly 

[advantages  of  power  or  reputation  would  eompcnsate 
them  for  the  sclf-iiiflicted  rcsirictions  which  they  under- 
went, already  formed  a  nxunerous  body  in  the  Church, 
but  as  yet  had  not  acquired  the  numerical  ascendency 
requisite  to  enable  them  to  impose  upon  their  brethren 
the  rules  which  they  had  adopted  for  their  own  guid- 
ance. The  period  was  one  of  transition,  and  for  sixty 
years   alter  the  Council  of  Xicaa  there   waj>  doubtless 

ft  struggle  for  supremacyt  not   perhaps  the  less  severe 

^because  at  this  late  date  we  can  but  dimly  trace  its 
outlines  amid  the  records  of  the  fierce  Arian  contro- 
versy which  constitutes  the  ecclesiastical  historj'  of  the 
time,  and  which  absorbed  the  attention  of  writers  almost 

[to  the  exclusion  of  everything  cL^e* 

The  first  triumph  of  the  ascetic  party  was  in  estab- 
ig  recognised  restrictions  on  those  who  had  volun- 
tarily assumed  vows  of  celibacy.  With  them,  at  least, 
the  case  w&n  clean  Aspiring  to  no  rank  in  the  Church, 
they  simply  dedicated  themficlves  to  God,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  Uvcs  of  ab?ftinence*  Their  hack?dtding 
caused  st^aridal  to  itie  Church,  which,  if  it  were  held 
re^ponMhle  in  the  eyes  of  men  for  tlieir  conduct,  must 
necessarily  assume  the  power  to  control  their  mode  of 
life,  while  the  fact  of  simply  holding  Uiem  to  the  per- 
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formaiice  of  vows  solemiily  undertaken  cotild  not  reason- 
ably be  reg4ir<led  ns  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  authority. 
These  voluntary  vows,  which  speedily  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  vast  fabric  of  inonaclilsra,  will  fomi 
the  subject  of  a  subsequent  chapter,  and  need  not  be 
further  alluded  to  here. 

Another  move  in  the  direction  of  asceticism  was  the 
prohibition  by  the  Cooucil  of  Laodicca  in  '^52  of  women 
serving  as  priests  or  presiding  over  the  churches,*  Al- 
though in  later  Judaism  the  Temple  service  was  con- 
fined to  men,  the  examplei^  of  Deborah  and  Huldah 
show  that  in  eaj-lier  times  women  wore  considered  as 
capable  of  inspiration  and  were  sometimes  revered  as 
prophets :  tJie  Gentiles,  among  whom  the  infant  Churches 
were  founded,  had  priestej^ses  ahuost  everj'ivhere  actively 
employed  in  the  duties  of  worslnp  and  sacrifice ;  and  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  wuuien,  to  whom  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  was  so  greatly  owing,  had  not 
been  sometimes  admitted  to  the  function  of  condiictiii]^ 
the  simple  services  of  the  primitive  Church.  We  learn 
from  St.  Paul  that  Pliopbe  was  a  deacon  (St^Kovo^)  of  the 
Church  at  Cenchrea;*  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  con- 
tain a  regular  fomiula  for  their  ordination;^  and  the 
canon  of  Laodicea  shows  that  until  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  they  still  occasionally  occupied  recognised 
positions  in  the  active  ministry  of  the  Church.  They 
could  not  have  been  numerous,  or  the  references  to 
them  in  tlic  hi^itory  of  the  period  would  have  lieen  more 
frequent,  and  the  enforcement  of  their  disabilitj'  for  di\4nc 
service  would  have  required  constant  repetition  in  the 
canons  of  the  general  and  local  synods :  but  unquestion- 

'  ComcU.  Ltwdicqas.  caju  xL 

*  P^-fi*  XVI.  1^  Th»  DQmb«r  of  woman  nllufWI  Ut  bj  Kt-  Pi^ul  In  Lhiji  rfaaplHr 
•liowiliov  AOUTttUwj  wm  In  diBMiolxkatiDg  tbe  taXlh.  JonU  tiv  dlj;iii£v«  wtthtlia. 
title  of  ApoatlcT- 

■  CoDiUtU  A|K>*Wl.  Lib.  vuj. «.  nvL 
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"ably  tlie  growth  of  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
female  saints  would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  tilt  incon- 

fsistency  of  regarding  women  as  absolutely  unfitted  for 
any  huietion  in  publie  worship,  had  it  not  been  for 
tiic  ming  influence  of  iiseeticism,  which  demanded  U»e 
separation  of  the  sexes»  and  insisted  upon  an  artifieial 
purity  in  nil  concerned  in  the  ministry  of  the  altar. 
Even  in  the  tenth  eeutury,  so  ^ood  a  cehb^tarian  as 
Atto  of  Vereelii  wiu.  perfcetly  willing  to  assert  that 
in  the  early  Church,  when  the  labourers  were  few.  women 
were  admitted  to  share  in  tlie  ecrcnionres  of  divine  wor- 
ship;^ and,  as  late  as  the  fourteenth.  Bishop  Alvaro 
Pclagio  complains  that  women  take  orders^  thnugh  they 
cannot  legally  do  so,  fulminate  exeoumiunications  and 
hear  cuiifessioas.* 

Still,  as  yet,  the  secular  clergy  were  at  liberty  to 
follow  tlie  dictates  of  their  owti  conseiences^  and  if  an 
attempt  was  made  to  erect  the  necessity  of  ascetic 
abstinence  into  an  article  of  either  faith  or  discipline, 
the  Church  Avas  prompt  to  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of 
unequivocal  reprobation.  Eustathius.  Bishop  of  Sebastia, 
m  Cappadoeia,  himself  the  son  of  the  Bisliup  of  Cappa- 
docian  Ca^sarea,  Eulalius,  carried  his  zeal  for  purity  to 
so  great  ai>  excess  that  his  exapgcralcd  notions  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  married  state  trenched  closely  upon 
Maniehjpi^m,  although  his  heretical  rejection  of  ranonii^al 
fasting  fdiowed  that  on  otiier  points  he  was  bitterly 
opposed    to  the    teuet:i   of    that  obnoxious    sect      His 

1  JUtOD^  Verodl.  Bplal.  rliL^KpipluLiilui  (U«rii«-  LXllX-l  dcnici  tbtLt  wom«ii 
httd  «T«r  been  pon&ltMd  to  liiw  beyond  Uic  rlUconalvi  &nd  ftAStirt*  UulC  ihfM  tMnrxlont 
bi  tbfti  gTftdo  wiu«  liiniilj-  nt  nti<\et  K>  vomrn  mch  offices  ft*  dtcmojr  foirbvU  to 
mtn.  Jn  iha  Wttl,  cho  ordliMT.Ion  of  d*afx>itciiftfA  wju  pmhlblUid  bj  CobdL  Amiuioaa. 
I  uic,  HI  CAC»  jxvL  ;  Cr^ncil^  Epaouc^iis-  anu-  513  can.  xii.^aad  CuDcil-  AurcltAnnnff. 
n.  taiL  6UH  cut.  ktIIL,  en  account  of  diiordcri  «riji]D|r  throu|(h  the  fragility  of  tht^ 

|vOM4y  For  tbn  lako  of  order  that  Si.  Paul  fnrhnde  voiacni  from  tokuhiiiK  or&Kking 
qMfliowto  obarcbll.  Cor.  XIV.  31.  ^A  :  I.  Tim.  r I.  H,  IS). 

■  llnr.  P»Ug.  do  l^AZictu  Ecclttlaj,  Lib.  U<  Art.  xlr.  Nae.  Gl,  13' 
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horror  of  matrimony  went  so  far  as  to  lead  him  to  the 
dogma  that  married  people  wcix:  ineapahlc  of  &ah'alton ; 
he  forbade  the  oSering  of  prayer  in  houses  occupied  by 
them ;  and  be  declared  that  the  blessings  and  sacraments 
of  priests  liviiig  with  their  wives  were  to  be  rejected^ 
and  their  persons  treated  with  contempt,* 

There  were  not  wanting  tho!ie  to  whom  even  these 
extreme  opinions  were  acceptable,  and  Eustathius  speedily 
aecumulated  around  him  a  host  of  devotees  whose  pro- 
selj'ting  zeal  threatened  a  stubborn  heresy.  The  excesses 
attributed  to  their  inability  to  endure  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  their  leader's  doctrines  may  be  true,  or  may  be 
merely  the  accii<iations  which  are  customarily  dissemi- 
nated when  it  becomes  necessary  to  invest  schismatics 
with  odium-  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  orthodox  clergy  felt 
the  importance  of  promptly  repressing  opinions  which, 
although  at  variance  with  the  creed  of  the  Church,  were 
yet  dangerously  akin  to  the  extreme  views  of  tliose  who 
were  regarded  as  pre-eminently  holy.  Eulalius,  the 
father  of  the  heresiarch,  himself  presided  at  a  local  synod 
held  at  Cssarea,  and  condemned  his  son.  This  did  not 
suffice  to  repress  the  heresy,  and  about  the  year  3G2  a 
provincial  council  was  assembled  at  Gangra,  wiiere  fifteen 
bishops,  among  whom  was  Eulolius,  pronounced  tlieir 
verdict  on  Eustathius  and  his  misginded  followers,  and 
drew  up  a  series  of  canons  defining  the  orthodox   belief 

>  DtoUraiora  «*t  enim  hoB  oo«doca  iiDptitki  acoavaje  ctdoct^m  <\}xo6  nuUafl  Id 
ooDJQgsLti  poftituB  sndo  frp«zo  bftfaeat  apad  D««td.  ...  In  domibuii  conjut^onun 
aec  onttSoDU*  Qt^Meim  d«b«n  cdvbmri,  titinuu^IvBD  in  toattim  ut  cjudcm  Gen  vctent^ 
.  <  <  Pr«ib7t«TOH  Tcro  cjQi  matrimotiU  oorjiraicrunc  K\>emi  <l«bcrc  dlouat,  dm 
MiCr&iiiMibi  qun  «b  cli  cocndtiatiir.  ntungl^ — CoQciL  tiftDgr<!ni.  Krixnm. 

9oftlfiv  6oarat#a— "  Bc&QiiicliuDam  |-iTtubjt«ri  liHbnDti;t  uiorera,  tgrtaci  lct|C«  otim 
ORAet  Iftlcufl  doxUvetH  lAnQuuu  loctaa  dDoUnoadum  pncccpic/'  'Hlfit.Kocloa.Lib.il. 
«.  33. 

After  Ihe  «|Mctfio  condemn  At  loD  of  tblt  Intur  d<KitnQ«  bj  tbft  andonbtodt^ 
oitliotlox  tjouQcil  of  OKOKi^^t  it  ie  vomowhat  tvajaHtablc  to  sec  it  caanalftled  aud 
etrctj^i}  into  «  law  of  the  Church  by  Gregory  VH-  in  hin  intamrK^ine  eouflicf,  tritb  th# 
murii^tt  [Tl«9rU-  Tbai  the  botes/  of  ODo  >![•  bwotacs  tbo  r«c«iT«d  aitd  *dopt«l 
tftJth  ot  sAotbor. 
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on  the  questions  involved,  Tliat  they  were  received  by 
the  Church  as  authoritative  is  evident  from  their  being 
included  in  the  collections  of  Dionysius  and  Isidor. 
These  cboods  anathematise  all  who  refuse  the  sacraments 
of  a  married  priest,  and  who  hold  that  he  cannot  ofBeiate 
on  account  of  his  marriage  ;  also  those  who,  priding  them- 
selves on  tlicir  professed  virginity,  arrogantly  dc^ipiJiC 
their  married  brethren,  and  who  hold  that  tJie  duties  of 
wedlock  are  incompatible  with  salvation,'  The  whole 
affords  a  singularly  distinct  record  of  the  doctrines  ac- 
cepted at  this  period,  showing  that  there  was  no  authority 
admitted  for  imposing  restrintionii  of  any  kind  on  the 
married  clergj'.  It  probably  was  an  eflbrt  on  the  part  of 
the  conservatives  of  the  Church  to  restrain  their  more 
progressive  brethren,  and  they  no  doubt  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  vnld  theories  of  Eustathius  to  stig- 
matise the  extravagances  which  were  daily  becoming 
more  influential  At  the  same  time,  they  were  careful 
to  shield  themselves  behind  a  qualified  conces^iion  to  the 
ascetic  spirit  of  the  period^  for  in  an  epilogue  they  apolo- 
getically declare  their  humble  admiration  of  virgiuity, 
and  their  belief  that  pious  continence  is  most  acceptable 
to  God-* 


In  little  more  than  twenty  years  after  this  emphatic 
denunciation  of  all  interference  with  married  priests,  we 
find  tJic  first  absolute  command  addressed  to  the  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy  to  preserve  inviolate  eelibac)*.  So 
abrupt  a  contrast  provokes  an  inquir}'  into  its  possible 

OOOttsiotii?  nii[>E.bnim  i\uu\  t^i^i^w  turn  d«b«t«t,.  «t  nh  ejoH  ohlaMon^  Hro  if  AbAlndt. 
aitHtH*"*  tit.— I  give  tbc  ludoTiaii  tcnSOD  adopted  b;  GratUui.  Dial,  axviij.  c.  Id, 
aad  \tj  Sutctuuxlf  Lib.  itr  75.    TbRt  of  Dionyniu*  Kxl^nni  it  AoiaowhAt  tliffcroaw 

Ufta.  10; — Si  quia  prvjiivr  Dvuui  vIikUijIaUiu  pjvIiHMiu*  lu  vuuju^Jir  pvalto*  pn 
MTOg»Dli>iP  vltuporKvcritH  kDntbtmii  «it,— Ciin.  1  JlIIi)  9  kfv  dinrctod  B^iuiC  thoM 
^lo  ooockmn  mbrruifCA,  naA  kocb  tiiAt  il  alTord«  do  obuio«  cf  boavtti. 

*  Co&cll'  UftOfiniif.     Epilog, 
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causes,  OS  no  records    have   reached   us  exhibiting  any 
special  reasons  for  ibtr  change. 

\ATiile  the  admirers  of  ascetic  virginity  became  louder 
and  more  enthusiastic   in  tltcir  pr&i^es  of  Uiat  blessed 
condition,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  were  daily  more 
sensible  of  a  lovrer  standnrd  of  morality  in  the  ministers 
of  tlic  altar,   and  that  their  susceptihilittes  were   more 
deeply  shocked  by  Uic  introducUou  amd  growlh  of  abuses* 
WTiile  the  Church  was  kept  purified  by  tlie  fires  of  pci- 
sccution,  it  offered  few  attractions  for  the  worldly  and 
ambitious.     Its  ministry  was  too  dangerous  to  be  sought 
except  by  the  pure  and  zealous  Christian,  and  there  was 
little  danger   that  pastors  would  err  except  from  over- 
tcndemcss  of  conscience  or  uutliinking  ardour.     WIien» 
however,  its  temporal  position  was  incalculably  improved 
by  its  domination  throughout  the  empire,  it  became  the 
avenue  through   which   ambition  might  attain  its  ends, 
while  its  wealth  held  out  prospects  of  idle  self-indulgence 
to  the  slothful  and  the  sensuah       A  new  class  of  men, 
dangerous  alike  from  their  talents  or  their  vices,  would 
thus  naturally  find  their  way  into  the  fold,  and  corrup- 
tion, masked  under  the  semblance  of  austcresi;  virtue,  or 
displayed  with  careless  cynicism,  would  not  be  long  in 
penetrating  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,     Immorality  must 
have    been    flagrant    when,   in  370,   the    temporal   power 
felt  the  necessity  of  interfering  by  a  law  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  which    denounced    severe    punishment    <»i 
ecclesiastics    who    visited    the    houses    of   widows    and 
virgins,*      When  an    increasing  laxity  of  morals  thus 
threatened  to  overcome  tlae  purity  of  the  Church,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  advocates  of  asceticism  sliould 
have  triumphed  over  the  more  moderate  and  conserva- 
tive party,  and  that  they  should  improve  their  victory 
by  seeking  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  in  such  laws  as 

"  Lib.  ivi.    Cod,  TbewJ.  Tit.  JS.  1,  £0- 
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sboold  render  the  strictest  continence  imperative  on  all 
who  entered  into  holy  onicn*.  Thcj'  might  reasonably 
argue  that,  if  nothing  else  were  gained,  the  ehange  would 
at  least  render  ttie  life  of  the  priest  le^  attractive  to  the 
\-iciou5  and  the  sensual,  and  tliit  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  new  niles  would  (de\'ate  tl»e  ehararter  of  the 
Church  by  preventing  such  woh-es  from  seeking  a  place 
among  the  sheep.  If  by  such  legislation  they  only 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame ;  if  tliey  heightened  im- 
morality by  h\"pocrisy.  and  drove  into  vagaliond  licen- 
tiousness those  who  would  perhaps  have  been  content 
with  lawful  marriage,  tliey  only  conunitted  an  error 
which  has  ever  been  too  common  with  eaniest  nten  of 
one  idea  to  warrant  special  surprise. 

Another  object  may  nut  imprt>bably  hn%c  entered 
into  the  motives  of  those  who  intnxiuce<l  the  rule.  The 
Church  was  daily  receiving  vast  accessions  of  property 
from  the  imous  zeal  of  its  wealthy  members,  the  death- 
bed  repentance  of  despairing  sinners,  and  the  niunificeuc* 
of  emperors  and  prefects,  while  the  effort  to  procure  the 
inatieiLability  of  it^  posse:ision?«  date?4  from  an  early  period.* 
Its  acquisitions,  both  real  and  personal,  were  of  coun>c 
exposed  to  much  greater  risk  of  dilapidation  w*hen  the 
ecclesiastics  in  charge  of  its  widely  scattered  rielics  had 
families  for  whose  provision  a  natural  parental  anxiety 
might  be  expected  to  override  the  sense  of  duty  in  dis- 
charging the  tnist  conftdcd  to  them.  The  simplest  mode 
of  averting  the  danger  might  therefore  seem  to  be  to 
relieve  the  churchman  of  the  cares  of  paternity,  ond,  by 
cutting  asunder  all  the  ties  of  family  and  kindred*  to 

*  80  fTCAt  van  tbo  influi  of  ««^lti  to  tb«  Churab  from  tbo  ploa*  bi^mt^lAf  of  th« 
lUlbfiU  Ibat  it  bocjubc  &n  ctU  of  mayDittido  to  lh«  i»Ut4f,  ftnd  In  STO  ■  Uw  of 
TatoDUaiftD  pronouiiood  noil  *&d  touI  all  »uoh  totlAin«iit&r7  pruviilOD*  iuid«  by 
U>«o  niidcf  pdMtlj  influ«Dc«  (Lib.  xvu  Cod.  Tbfsxl  T(t.  U.  L  20] — •  protlakm 
Tw^mKUd  hi  190  (Ibid.  I.  27)  vHh  ftQuh  iLdrjitlimal  dnUlln  m  aliow  it*  vaoofMhl 
aiBrtOQ  ilorlbit  tbo  intorrml.  Godcftol.  ia  bU  nnr«ii  i»  Ui«m  Uw«  (T,  Vl,  |ip.  4^50. 
60-94K  t>w  ooUectwl  mnob  ooiiooa  mMur  b««rii)|E  on  Uw  nbjcot. 
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bind  him  completely  and  for  ever  to  the  Church  and  to 
that  alone.  This  inutivc,  as  we  shall  sec,  was  openly 
acknowledged  as  a  powerful  one  in  later  times,  and  it 
no  doubt  served  as  an  argument  of  weight  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  urged  and  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
canon. 

It  appears  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
all  these  various  motives  lent  additional  force  to  the  zeal 
for  the  purity  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  undoubting  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  perpetual  cehbacy,  which  impeUed 
the  popes,  about  the  year  885,  to  issue  the  first  definite 
command  imposing  it  as  an  absolute  rule  of  discipline 
on  the  ministers  of  the  altar.  The  question  evidently 
was  one  which  largely  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  and 
the  conclusion  was  reached  pi"ogressive!y,  A  Roman 
synods  to  which  the  date  of  384  is  conjecturally  assigned, 
answered  a  series  of  interrogatories  propounded  by  tlie 
bisliops  of  Gaul,  among  which  was  one  relating  to  the 
chastity  of  the  priesthood.  To  this  the  response  was 
rather  argumcntatory  and  advisor}''  in  its  character  than 
imperative ;  the  continence  of  the  higher  grades  of  eccle- 
siastics was  insisted  on,  but  no  definite  punishment  was 
ordered  for  its  violation* — and  no  maxim  in  legislation 
is  better  understood  than  that  a  law  without  a  penalty 
expressed  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  Allusion  was  made 
to  previous  efforts  to  enforce  the  observance  in  various 
Churches ;  surprise  wa5  expressed  that  light  should  be 
sought  for  on  such  a  question — for  the  Gallic  prelates 
had  evidently  been  in  doubt  respecting;  it — and  numerous 
reasons  were  alleged  in  a  manner  to  show  that  the  subject 
was  as  yet  open  to  argument,  and  could  not  be  assumed 
as  proved    or  be   decided    by  authority  alone.       These 

^  Sjcod-  ItomiD,  vl  Oallofl  Bpln:.  ItHfiQUB.  c,  3.-^Tho  date  of  Lhi*  Bjaod  in  ool 
0«rtalri,  but  l)ia  yrv^r  mflntionwl  in  tho  U»xt  U  tbe  uitrU«st  to  vbicb  h  Sd  aAdgDacl, 
Bj  •OJQi!  aathvHltrs  it  1j&«  bvbn  atLiibutvl  tO  30S.  and  H&rdoolii  tQ^gcsto  that  it 
SUlj  evpD  have  boon  hel4  under  l&i;of»nt  I. 
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briefly 


may  be  hnctly  summed  up  as  consisting  of  refer- 
ences to  the  well-known  texts  referred  to  in  a  previous 
chapter,  together  with  a  vague  assertion  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Fathers  to  the  same  effect  Altmion  was  made 
to  tlie  inconsistency  of  exhortations  to  virginity  proceed- 
ing from  those  who  themselves  were  involved  in  family 
cares  and  duties,  a  rcasonahlc  view  when  wc  consider 
how  much  of  ecclesiastical  machinery  by  this  time  turned 
on  monachism ;  and  the  necessity  was  urged  of  bishops, 
I)riests,  and  deacons  preserving  the  purity  requisite  to 
fit  them  for  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  altar  and  the  minis* 
tmtion  of  the  sacraments.  This  latter  point  was  based 
upon  the  as?iuniption  of  a  similar  abstinence  being  im- 
posed by  the  old  law  on  the  Lcvitcs  during  their  term 
of  service  in  tl>e  Temple,  and  the  example  of  the  pagan 
priesthood  was  indignantly  adduced  to  shame  those  who 
could  entertain  a  sa<.-rilegious  doubt  upon  a  matter  so 
self-evident*  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  definite, 
but,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  no  means  were  sug- 
gested or  commanded  for  its  enforcement. 

Not  many  Qioutlis  later  Pope  Damasus  died,  but  tlic 
cause  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  successor.     Scarcely 
bad  Siricius  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  when,  in  885,^ 
he  addressed  an  epistle  to  Himcrius,  Archbishop  of  Tar- 
ragona,  expressing   his  grief   and    indignation   that  the 

1  "  Cmtn  IdoloUtzv,  nt  LxupleUb«i  oiGrcBiAt  ni  dmnonlbu  immoAcat,  [copon^Qt 
dbd  ccttUiier;tlaia  maliobrtin,  et  Ab  oiob  qaoqnv  m  pu^^ri  vdunt,  ot  nut  luMirTOg&i 
ri  — ooi^iT  Del  tItI  «plfUiiaIU  obUlUfua  o&oriadA  porgaiiu  pcrpotao  (Sebo&t  omo,  «o 

If  lO  tbo  poKtuIatDB  ba  gruited.  tbo  tv&dOQing  \a  ananflireAbltt,  uid  u  tbe 
pi«e«l«iit«  of  Dut  Oltl  Tc«um«iit  hftru  b^eu  r«ll«d  upon  In  ftU  nrgaineDt*  tino«  the 
Umo  of  SltiotOB,  it  may  be  worth  wbtlc  (a  refer  U>  thu  caaliua  of  Atilmolod)  buforo 
pivla;  Uia  ab0«-briivr1  Ui  iMrSrl  (I,  Hkin.  SI]  %m  oao  at  the  t»itt  mcut  oonnfAAtl^ 
qooled,  uid  t*>  the  reaidpncw  of  Zachariu  in  ihu  TMtipIu  ^luriD^  bU  tOTEQ  of  mints- 
bUi«Q  (Luki»  1.  23),  «bioh  vu  freiiiic:^!!;  insunofld.  Tbwe  ai«  oertnklj  ODonj 
ginnviff  to  tbo  aa,lt^  ibu)  the  Unon  broocb«  provided  for  AAtun  adU  hl«  soni 
(EvmL  XXVIII.  43  it),  hy  vfaloh  the  V«rj«r»bU  Bcdit  umriHi  u«  (n«  Titbonuo, 
LCb.  ni.  a  9)  "  t&fffiiJlc*iuni  cu«  ■ftocrdote*  Nori  ToBlamantl  nut  vfrgmoa  ea»c,  nut 
cootmcca  onm  oxoribni  fader^  dis«OlTlf>M-" 
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Spanish  clergy  should  pay  so  little  rc^^ard  to  the  sanctity 
of  titcir  calling  as  to  maintain  relations  with  tlK;ir  wives. 
It  is  evident  from  the  tenor  of  the  decretal  that  Himerius 
had  been  unable  to  enforce  the  new  discipline^  and  hud 
appealed  to  Rome  for  assistance  in  breaking  down  the 
stuhbom  resistance  which  he  had  encountered,  fnr  alhision 
is  made  to  some  of  the  refractory  who  had  juKtified  them- 
selves by  the  freedom  of  marriage  allowed  to  the  Lcvites 
under  the  old  law,  while  others  had  expressed  their  regret 
and  had  declared  their  sin  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance. 
Siricius  adopted  a  much  finiier  tone  than  his  predecessor. 
He  indulged  in  less  elaboration  of  argument;  a  few  texts, 
more  or  less  apposite ;  an  expression  of  wonder  that  the 
rule  should  be  called  in  question ;  a  distinct  assertion  of 
its  application  to  the  three  jjjrradcs  of  bisliops,  priests,  and 
deacons;  a  sentence  of  expulsion  an  all  who  dared  to 
offer  resistance,  and  a  promise  of  pardon  for  those  who 
hod  offended  through  ignorance,  allowing  tliem  to  retain 
their  positions  as  long  as  they  olwerved  complete  sepa- 
ration from  their  wives,  though  even  then  tlicy  were 
pronounced  incapable  of  all  promotion — such  was  the 
first  definitive  canon,  prescribing  and  enforcing  sacerdotal 
celibacy,  exhibited  by  the  records  of  the  Church-' 

The  confident  manner  in  which  the  law  is  thus  laid 
down  as  incontrovertible  and  absolute  might  almost  make 
us  doubt  whether  it  were  not  older  than  the  preceding 
pages  have  shown  it  to  be,  if  Siricius  had  not  confessed 
the  weakness  of  the  cause  by  adopting  a  very  different 
tone  within  a  year.  In  380  he  addressed  the  Church  of 
AfricH,  sending  it  certain  canons  adopted  by  a  Roman 
synod.  Of  tliese  the  first  eight  relate  to  observances 
about  which  there  was  at  that  time  no  question,  and 

'  airlclf  RplAt.  r.  c.  7. — It  would  uem  from  this  tl^T^tAt  {cap,  S,  9,  IQ.  U]  ihat 
OTQTi  tbc  rolo  DialudiDg  dl^DLl  wod  ^bc^Uy  DCgleotcd.  tiUioLiu  furthor  (cap.  IS) 
aTtfcK  tbo  ftdmiuiOD  of  monka  to  hot;  onlvn,  for  the  puriKMO  of  ijnivldin(e  a  prlcal- 
boorl  Towcd  to  obutitj. 
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they  are  expressed  in  the  curtest  and  most  decisive 
phraseolo}^.  The  ninth  canon  is  conceived  in  a  spirit 
totally  different  It  persuades,  exhorts,  and  entreats 
that  the  three  orders  shall  preserve  their  purity ;  it  argues 
.as  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  matter^  which  it 
supports  by  various  texts,  but  it  does  not  assume  that  the 
ob>ci'\'ance  thus  enjoined  is  even  a  custom,  luuch  less  a 
law,  of  the  Church ;  it  urges  that  the  scandal  of  marriage 
be  removed  from  the  clergy,  but  it  threatens  no  penalty 
for  refusal.'  Siricius  was  too  imperioas  and  too  earnest 
in  all  that  he  undertook  for  us  to  imagine  that  he  would 
have  adopted  pleading  and  entreaty  if  he  had  felt  tJiat 
he  possessed  the  right  to  cominand ;  nor  would  he  have 
condescended  to  beg  for  the  removal  of  an  opprobrium  if 
he  were  speaking  with  all  the  authority  of  unquestioned 
tradition  to  enforce  a  canon  which  had  become  an  un* 
alterable  [>art  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

It  is  observable  that  in  these  decretals  no  authority  is 
quoted  later  than  the  Apostolic  texts,  whicli,  aa  we  liave 
.seen,  have  but  little  bearing  on  the  subject.  No  c&nonii 
of  councils,  no  epistles  of  earlier  popes,  no  injunctions  of 
the  Fathers  are  brought  forward  to  strengthen  the  position 
assumed,  whence  the  presumption  is  irresistible  that  none 
such  existed,  and  we  may  rest  satisfied  tliat  no  evidence 
ha»i  been  lost  that  would  prove  the  pre-existenee  of  the 
rule, 

^  Pnolvru.  qood  dlgoum,  pudJcnm  et  Tianf4tiUD  <mU  HDttdctDafl  uL  aftoordoto  «b 
levfUeciun  uiorlbufl  »ofa  nan  ooeftut,  quuiu  uilQl^ierio dtvluo luotldlAuU  oaCMifU- 
Ubiw  ooocpantui.  .  .  >  Qua  d«  ns  bortor,  nionca,  rogo,  ioU4liu  hoc  opprabnttm  qutxt 
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ENFOnCEMKNT   OF  CKLIBACY 

Ceuracv  was  but  one  of  the  niany  shapes  in  which  the 
rapidly  progressing  sacertlotali-sni  of  Konie  yvas  overlaying 
religion  with  a  multitude  of  formal  obserianees.  That 
which  in  earlier  times  had  heen  the  spontaneous  expression 
of  fervid  xeat^  or  the  joyful  selfsacrrifice  of  ardent  asceti- 
cism, was  thus  changed  into  a  Uw,  hearing  upon  all  alike, 
and  taking  no  count  of  the  individual  tdios)'ncra5ies  which 
might  render  the  burden  too  heavy  for  the  shoulders  of 
the  lesr-  fiery  though  not  less  conscientious  Christian. 
That  it  should  nu^et  with  resistance  was  to  be  expected 
when  «-e  consider  that  the  local  independence  of  primitive 
times  had  not  bs  yet  been  crushed  under  the  rapidly 
growing  prc!|K)iideranci:  of  the  lloman  see.  In  Tact  tncr* 
getie  i^rotests  were  not  wanting,  a»  well  as  Uie  more 
perplexing  stubbornness  of  passive  resistance 

St.  Ambrose  admits  that  although  the  necessity  of 
celibacy  was  generally  acknowledged,  still,  in  many  of 
the  remoter  districts,  there  were  to  be  found  those  who 
neglected  it.  and  who  justified  themselves  by  ancient 
custom,  relying  on  precautions  to  purify  themselves  for 
their  sacred  mtni<itryJ  In  this  he  gives  countenance  to 
the  tradition  of  the  I-conistffi,  simple  Christians  whose 
refusal  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  sacerdotalism,  whicJi 
was  daily  becoming  more  rigorous  and  indispensable, 
caused    their    expulsion    from    Rome,  and   who,   taking 

*  Qnod  eo  non  pi%U.'rii  qum  in  plerisquo  abiiilionbati  ]oob«  cum  mbintcrium 
gorcrentr  tcl  eUooa  hu^t^i-Outliini.  dUv/^  unju^ryctvttl,  vi  id  i4Lui|unii]  unu  irviurl 
rf«F«nf1iinti.  /jiinnHn    p*r    inlrrffmllo  Hi«niTn    aortflcinm   dpfcr^bfttuf. — Arcbnu.    d« 

OPidJs  Lib.],  c.  50. 
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refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  unadulterated  faith  of  earlier  times  in  the 
seclusion  and  privation  of  exile. 

All  who  revolted  against  the  increasing  oppression  of 
the  hierarchy  were  not,  however,  content  to  hwty  them- 
selves in  M>l]tudc  and  silence,  and  hcrc^archs  sprung  up 
who  wage<l  a  bold  but  unequal  contest,  Hohosus,  Juvi- 
nian,  and  \'igilantius  are  the  names  which  have  reached 
us  as  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  unsuecessfiil 
attempt  to  turn  back  tt>e  advancing  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
of  these  Jnvinian  is  the  foremost  figure.  lionosus,  who 
was  Kishop  of  Sardica,  acquired  a  peculiarly  sinister 
notoriety,  for,  in  his  upposiiion  to  the  ascetic  spirit,  he 
adopted  a  heresy  of  Tertullian  and  Photinus.  and  assailed 
one  of  the  chief  arj,(uments  of  the  admirers  of  celibacy  by 
dwiying  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Virgin ;  whence 
his  followers  acquired  the  euphonious  title  of  Honosiacs.' 
For  this  he  was  naturally  denounced  by  l*ope  Siricius, 

>  Ttftnlllan  hw  no  wmplo  m  ii»crt!ng— "  Bt  Cbnitum  quid«m  »[^o  •nim  enr. 
■«fD«l  nnpturfe  pr>9t  poitum  "  (De  Bluuog.  o>  B).  Thla  bctaof  wiu  founded  «u  tho 
words  of  Mmithfiw  \i.  £5).  •' *ol  m'l  iyirvaitr  d<>V  Adt  6v  frfjtrror  ^Av  ivnvf  rAr 
wptrrtrriim,  koI  /liXrErc  r^  Rrofta  dcrov  lTttrevr.*'—*'And  he  kn«i*  ber  not  till  >he  bid 
brougbt  forlli  b<rr  Gnt-ti^m  jinn  ;  and  ho  c&II«d  bU  aftiM  JKeUB."  Tb«  railriotlT* 
"tU  ''ftAd  ibcclntiacUrlMHiLirM  vt  J^t-uft  nn  Ujc  Arvt-burii  uf  Uic  Ylvgln  (though  the 
IbUw  b  oi&itl««1  in  the-  Slciklttc  ukd  V^ttc&n  US£. )  aro  f>«rt.«mlr  nrrt.  nuf&lj  •ipUcAhl* 
oa  Mitf  oihtx  iDppoaltloc  ;  not  Jit  the  cliffioultj  l«Mimed  by  the  iviuuii  cxpknalioiu 
C0ocvrnlQ|t  Uift  r&T(iEly  of  JoB^pb,  by  irhiob  tuch  «iprawloaA  w  i^  /^^p  att^v  Kai  ol 
4*»\#<l  ^fin^^tnum  «c  nuUr  ojav  {Hare.  tii.  xxxLl,  or  Uio  enumonUon  of  bb 
hsnUwrv  >nd  Aiaton  in  M4U.  Xlti.  fiS-f.  Uarb  vt.  Ht  or  th«  phnuo  lAmflot  tA* 
diA^Mrrei^  ctpfov — JACobDD  fnlnm  Domini  (Qal&(.  1-  19}— lire  Ukrn  br  cocurt«n- 
toton  ta  A  nplrltoftl  fsnM.or  u«  do<1«4  bjr  tmiaftning  to  Che  Grock  a  nabtvw  {diom 
wtalob  confounds  bnrthen  irttb  couaiiu-  In  the  CuturlitotEonof  Apo«iTOttC9  cccun  ■ 
pttm^ — "  HI  «ffO  JncobuA  tmlar  ijiiUoiii  Cbrlftl  ■Nundum  ci*rfi«o.  aomm  ahIitbj 
tfiitfTT  DAf'—vbiah  wean  to  pti^w  it  in  kd  uniiiifltalubU  hirbt,  \i  It  be  rq  extmoi 
froo  MUDC  fo«goU«n  G<upo],  otthouKb  It  aaty  odj  rcAcot  tbtf  oi^loiu  vl  Iho  Utlrd 
o0BiiU7  wbtfi  tbe  coUfrctloji  wu  wrtttcn  or  oompllod. 

Tb«DoQDviMt  w«v  aUo  loinvtlian  called  UnlTulEnn". — 8.  Ani^UAtliu  de  Uttftadbiu 
I  SI taktnr^  Hfap^kri*.  Ktjmaloff.  Llh.  viir.  c.  v.  ft  AT- 

In  All  ago  wLiol;  wu  acGufitomiMl  to  nucb  &r|^nMint«  an  '*par  niDliflmiti  ctilpt 
iBCGtMH,  pttr  TirgiQem  salav  ctceU"  (Rcioript,  EpiscopP'  ai3  SlnciuoiK  it  la  <<A4; 
U>  applwlMg  tba  ploa*  horror  «vofc«d  tij  jiDch  blavphcinotiB  hcrv«t«- 

HU  dttoutti  of  AUwLndrla  ■JlDd«B  to  a  brllof  ourrviit  In  bin  dajp  that  aftor  tb* 
Kaihdly  l^  TlrsiQ  bad  la  (ubmlt  to  an  lnip«otlon  oA  *AKf(r»tf  lo  proTC  bar  pnritr 
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and  his  followers  were  duly  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Capua  in  3t;0,  while  the  tireless  pen  of  St  Jerome  was 
called  into  requisition  to  refute  errors  so  unpardonable.^ 
Notwithstanding  this  tliey  continued  to  flourish,  for  an 
epistle  of  Innocent  I-  to  L«urenee.  Bishop  of  Segna, 
proves  thftt  the  error  was  openly  taught  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century ;  ■  in  443  the  Council  of  Aries  shows  their  exist- 
ence in  France  by  promising  reconciliation  to  those  who 
should  manifest  proper  repentance,  and  that  of  Orleans  as 
late  as  5SH  still  contains  an  allusion  to  them;*  even  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  St.  Ildcfonso 
of  Toledo  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in  which  he 
overwhelmed  Jovinlan  and  Helvidius  witli  opprobrious 
epithets.*  About  the  same  period  the  Itonosiacs  are  the 
only  heretics  referred  to  by  name  in  a  canon  of  the  Peni- 
tential of  St.  Columban.  as  though  they  were  the  most 
prominent  misbelievers  of  the  time.*  The  belief  even 
extended  to  Arabia,  where  a  sect  professing  it  is  stig- 
juutistrd  by  Epiphanius  as  Antidicomarianitarians.  whose 
conversion  tliat  worthy  bishop  endeavoured  to  secure  by 
a  long  epistle,  in  which  hi>  laboured  explanations  of  the 
stubborn  text  of  Matthew  are  accompanied  with  hearty 
objurgations  of  the  blasphemous  dogma,  and  an  ilhis- 
trative  comparison  of  the  \'irgin  to  a  lioness  bearing  but 
one  whelp/ 

IBtromnt-  Lib.  ril.)— &  storj  vhlob  ooiitliiu«d  to  troublo  the  orthodox  until  the 
Hfvt)[ii»>viith  ceatury, 

Tha  BuddhifitB  oludod  all  IboMi  criMihloaomc  t|ijti»tioa«  bj  cnaluiip  Qnoon  Mny* 
did  Bertu  d&TH  uttet  the  birth  of  ScLkTc^muni,  aud  aMi^riitii;  thuL  tb&8  WA«  lhc«  caa« 
with  tbo  uiothora  of  all  the  iJuddluu.—Rf^n  Tcb'pr  Hoi  I"  (Kd.  Foa-a  aax.  p.  100). 

*  hinaiiPP.Epial.  U.f  3(U^De'i  FalroL  auL  U77).—Hlercn.cl»  Fcrpct.  Virgin. 
D.  llAfiB  *dr.  Helvfdiam. 

'  CoaoU.  Arelaic&fl.  IL  oui,  IT.— >CoQeiI  AarellAn.  Til.  OHI.  31- 

*  U.  UdeforurL  ToletAci  Lib,  iU  Virgin.  perpeC,  9.  Uhmju,  c.  l.  li- 

*  Famitmi.  CoLumbbu,  B<  cap.  S£>  (WaBHrB^^hlcbtii,  Duraordmiiig^n.  p,  9G0]. 

*  PaEutr-  Es-fCfi.  78.— At  the  lime  ot  Ihe  RcformaLion  the  ttonotljic  hereej 
UAtorAlly  yns  revived.    la  1529,  at  the  DM  of  Nuromber^,  iLe  ?Mptl  orator  acQiued 
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>VliiIe  Jovinian  shared  in  this  particular  the  error  of 
Bonosus  and  Hclvidiiis,  he  did  not  att&ch  undue  im- 
portance to  it  iMore  practically  inclined,  his  heresy 
conasted  principaily  in  denying  the  efficacy  of  celibacy, 
and  this  he  maintained  in  Rome  it-self,  with  more  xeal 
tlian  discretion.  Siriciu^  caused  his  condemnation  and 
that  of  his  associates  in  a  synod  held  about  tiic  year 
890/  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  to  Milan,  where  he 
had  many  prosclj'tes.  There  was  no  peace  for  hini  there 
A  synod  held  under  the  auspices  of  St.  Ambrose  bears 
testimony  to  the  wickedness  of  his  doctrines  and  to  the 
popular  clamour  raised  aguirtst  him,  and  the  wanderer 
again  set  forth  on  his  weary  pilgrimage.*  Deprived  of 
refiige  in  the  cities,  lie  disseminated  his  tenets  throughout 
the  country,  where  ardent  followers,  in  spite  of  contumely 
and  persecution,  gathered  around  him  and  conducted 
their  worship  in  the  fields  and  hamlets.  The  laws  pro- 
mulgated about  this  time  against  heresy  were  severe  and 
seaivhing^  and  bore  directly  upou  all  who  deviated  from 
the  orthodox  formulas  of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  Jovinian 
braved  tliem  all  The  outraged  Church  called  upon  its 
most  unscrupulous  polemic,  St  Jerome,  who  indulged  in 
the  customary  abuse  which  represented  the  schismatics 
as  indulging  in  the  grossest  promiscuouis  licentiousness 
and  Jovinian  as  teaching  them  that  all  things  were  per- 
mitted to  those  baptized  in  Christ,  in  conlmdiL-Uon  to 
St  Augustin,  who  admits  the   sobriety  and   virtue  of 

Owlftailor  "i^aod  pnodtoosvct  aontoiD  VlrgUtcm  tUrtam  poab  0hH«ti  putum  oon 
winilMi  Vl[|i1ri[iii"  (rjnlnrlnl  AtlhaI,  Ann.  152S),  bat  Oaluidar  f oqnfl  r«itr  foUoiren- 
At  th«  Cdloquj  of  Puu»7.  ;n  IBGI,  th«  Icorued  Claude  d'Aponse,  doctor  of  Sorboime 
In  krg«iDg  tbnt  there  wore  monf  tbings  tbc  taihoritj-  uf  which  MeUd  tMijoti 
tnditJ»ii««ndyo«  which  wvr«BdnLkt«I  m  uodoabiud  hy  all  p»rti«,  UuIauooiJ  <^qu* 
!■  V1«rg#  tCaii*  diiiDOum  vl«Tg«  aprt*  ]'«nfMat«in«fit.  ot  plajdaam  auirwi  scinbUblcB 

fmr  coni^qiunt ;  oo  qui  a  oaC4  bftllltf  do  nialn  en  (dj^d  pox  Dom  p^m.  or«A  qu'lt  nt 
mM  caoripi.  D'Mb  pourteni  mdni  Cflrlaln  ot  ftftprouvj^  quo  a,'i\  c*toit  i^mo^nd  pftr 
ribvr^iCore  '*  {int^rt  ilc  la  rtac^  Llv.  vii,). 

>  filricii  PP.  Kp^l-  vli.  (Ml^ncK  op.  ^'l..  p.  UBS), 

*  ttowrlpi.  KEj^icopp.  Skd  airlalvoi,    (lliudiuti-  CoodUI-  95$) 
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Joviiilaii,  ill  spite  of  his  denying  the  efficacy  of  celibacyJ 
All  this  was  iitsutlicient  to  put  down  the  .stubhom  scliis- 
rnatics,  who  maintained  their  faith  until  the  Church, 
wearied  out  with  their  obstinacy  and  unable  to  convert  or 
to  silence  tliem,  appealed  to  the  secular  power  for  more 
efficient  assistance.  Perhaps  Jovinian'^.  long  career  of 
successful  resistance  may  have  cmbc^dcncd  him;  pcrliaps 
his  sect  was  growing  numerous  enough  to  promise  pro- 
tection ;  at  all  events,  despite  the  imperial  rescripts  which 
shielded  with  peculiar  care  the  Apostolic  city  from  the 
presence  of  heretics,  Jovinian  in  412  openly  held  assem- 
hhiges  of  his  followers  in  Home  to  the  ^-andal  of  the 
faithful,  and  made  at  least  sufficient  impression  to  letid 
&  number  of  profcs:ted  virguis  to  abandon  their  vows 
find  marry.'  The  complaints  of  the  orthodox  were  heard 
by  the  miserable  shadow  wlio  then  occupied  the  throne 
of  Augustus,  and  Honorius  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
persecution  with  relentless  zeab  Jovinian  was  scourged 
with  a  leaded  thong  and  exiled  to  the  rock  of  Boa,  on 
tlic  coast  of  Dahnatia,  while  his  followers  were  hunted 
down,  deported,  and  scattered  among  Uie  savage  islands 
of  the  Adriatic/ 


Nor  was  this  the  only  struggle.  A  wild  shepherd  lad 
named  Vigilantius.  born  among  the  Pyrenean  valleys, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  the  slave  of  St,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  whose  wealth,  culture,  talents,  and  piety  rendered 
him  prominent  througliout  Southern  Gaul.  The  earnest 
character  of  the  slave  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
master ;  education  developed  his  powers ;  he  was  marm- 

1  AngDitln.  RrtTmctt.  it.  nil.  I. 

^  Lib.  jcvi.  Col.  Th4od.  Tit.  t.  ).  53.  It  \s  ^titmUj  awumcxl  (toia  tUU  i^w 
thai  JovlnUn  lived  uqIlI  112,  An  cxproMioti  of  £L  Jcronto,  bowevor  (»dv,  VlgilaDi- 
CAp.  1.),  woiiM  AOPin  to  >how  ttuit  bo  wu  nlrfnuly  doAd  1u  406,  und  critloi  luivc 
■uggoittd  4ith*r  Ih&t  Ihrix-  i*  m.o  nror  \d  tbo  4&ta  of  ihts  law  or  thai  itiiotb*'  hvn<*i< 
Atcli  i»  ref«rrHd  ta 
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mittcd^  and  the  people  of  \m  native  Cakgurris  chose 
him  for  their  priest.  Sent  by  Sulpicius  as  bearer  of 
letters  to  his  friends  St  Paulinus  at  Nola,  and  St.  Jerome 
in  his  Itcthleheni  retreat,  Vigilantius  had  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  simple  Christianity  of  his  native  moun- 
tains with  the  splendid  jwi^'cantry  of  Rome,  the  elegant 
retirement  of  Nola,  and  the  Iieatcd  eonlrovcn*iali&ni  which 
agitated  the  asceticism  of  Bctlilehem.  Notwithstanding 
the  cordiality  of  their  first  acquaintance,  his  residence 
with  Jerome  was  short.  Both  were  too  earnestly  dojf- 
matio  in  their  natures  for  harmony  to  exist  between 
the  primitive  Cnntabrian  HlicpbcrtI  and  the  fierce  apostle 
of  Buddhist  and  Mazdean  Chririti&nity,  wlio  devoted  his 
life  to  reconciling  tlie  doctrines  of  ttie  Littin  Church  with 
Uie  practices  of  Manicha?i?5rn.  IJrief  friendship  ended  in 
a  quarrel,  and  Vigilantius  extended  his  experience**  by 
a  survey  of  Kj^ypt,  where  the  vast  liurdcs  of  Nitrian 
anchorites  were  involved  in  civil  strife  over  the  question 
of  Origenism*  Returning  through  Italy*  he  tarried  in 
Milan  and  luiiung  tlie  Alps,  where  lie  found  the  solution 
of  his  doubts  and  the  realisation  of  his  ideas  in  the 
teaching  of  Jovinian.  lie  had  hiX  Gaul  a  disciple;  he 
returned  to  it  a  missionary,  prepared  to  do  battle  with 
sacerdotal  ii>m  in  all  its  forms.  Not  only  did  he  deny 
the  necessity  of  celibacy,  but  be  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  fertile  source  of  impurity,  and  in  his  zeal  for  reform 
lie  swept  away  fasting  and  maceration,  he  ridiculed  the 
veneration  of  relics,  and  pronounced  the  miracles  wrought 
at  their  altars  to  l>e  the  work  of  demons ;  he  objected  to 
tlie  candles  and  incense  around  the  shrines,  to  prayers  for 
the  dead,  sLud  to  the  oblations  of  the  faitljful.* 

*  Kici>rtufl  r«l  nublto  Vl^iiiLntlus,  nvu  v^^riuA  Dunnicftotluv,  qui  luimuDUo  rpitiin 
pi|pikl  «OEilr9L  CUruiU  aptrUum.Pl  murl^mia  tLOg«£  i»u(iii1ahnb  vonarftndA,  duDiuuidaii 
^Cftt  tmv  Tj|fili:u»:  nuuquuEn  tudi  tii  PubcIiu  alluluia  o&nt&ndum  ;  uotitlnc^utJuiu 
hnnrim;  pDiUijUUm  llbUiDia  Bcmimuiiui],  Et  quomudo  Eupborbm  in  PjUukgom 
rccAlttft  eaiic  perhlbetur,  %lo  ic  UU>  Jovintuil  taann  pmva  juircill ;  m  ob  Id  lUo  ^  la 
bM)  il&AfcoU  miponU«TO  oogMDor  i&Mtdki*,—  llivrjfi'  ftdf.  Vi||il««t.  o.  I. 
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No  doubt  the  decretals  of  Siricius  had  rendered  com- 
pulsory the  celibacy  of  the  priest  bood  throughout  Gaul 
and  Spain,  The  machinery  of  the  hierarchy  may  readily 
have  stifled  open  opposition,  iiowever  frequent  may  have 
been  the  secret  infractions  of  the  rule-  This  may  perhaps 
have  contributed  to  the  success  of  Vigilantius-  Even  lii-s 
former  master,  St  Sulpiciust  Severus,  and  St.  Exuperiiw, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  were  inclined  to  favour  his  reforms. 
That  they  spread  witli  dangerous  rapidity  throughout 
Gaul  from  ^uth  to  north  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  404  Victricius,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  and  in  405  SL 
Exuperius  of  Toulouse  applied  to  Innocent  I.  for  advice 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  deal  with  the  new 
heresy-  It  also  counted  numerous  adherents  throughout 
Spain,  among  vrlioni  even  some  bishops  were  enumerated. 
The  alarm  was  promptly  sounded,  and  the  enginery  of 
the  Church  was  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  hardy  heretic. 
The  vast  reputation  and  authority  of  Jerome  lent  force 
to  the  coarse  invective  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
overwhehn  his  whilom  acquaintance,  and  though  the 
nickname  of  Donuitantius  wliich  he  bestowed  on  Vigi- 
lautius  was  a  sarcasm  neither  very  severe  uor  very  refined, 
the  disgustinjf  exaggeration  of  his  adversary's  tenets,  in 
which  he  as  usual  indulged,  had  doubtless  its  destined 
effect'  Pope  Innocent  was  not  backward  in  asserting 
the  authority  of  Ilome  and  the  inviolable  nature  of  the 
canon.  In  his  epistle  to  Victricius,  he  repeated  the  de- 
cretal of  Siricius,  but  in  a  somewhat  more  positive  form  ;* 

^  Pruh  uvffu  \  epfBoopcv  sui  ntwlerb  dJuiiur  habere  ooneortCfi :  n\  Uimi'n  eplnoopl 
aODiiniuidl  KuntqQE  iHQa  ordlr^am  dliooaoi  niM  prim  iiior»  duicrint;  nulti  cmlibi 
CWdmtiM  jfUitSuitiiLni,  iiuiuu  u«t4^Lji1i.ii]U^K  quuii  Mhiiol'ii  vlfnul  4ttl  uaal^  ilu  uuuulliub 
•ntplcftntnr ;  ct  nUi  pnif^nuntEu  uiotcb  ridcrlnt  oloriooram,  Infanlctquc  dn  tilnU 
mnimw  vtt^'xt^nti^.  Chiiiti  iWUuinmiK  non  tribnnnt.  .  .  .  Hoi;  donuit  norm  1  tun Utja^ 
IJbidlDi  fnonu  parmktorui,  «b  fuKtnnlem  oarttiHHnloTunitquiiitAdoluiioentia  piorumquc 
f«nc«Clt»  jmlv  bortftUbaa  duplluauB^  Immo  extLu^iufia  cdLu  fu-mlnarQIH*  Ut  nlbH  lU 
<|DO  liintomiiii  ak  poroiA,  otc-^Hlotrit).  adv.  Vigilantv  c.  3. 

^  Pnctofflii  quel  difCQum,  pudicam  et  hoa«j<lum  otft,  tenert»  eoolciin  omnlno 
debet,  uluGordoici  ot  Livita  ana  axoiibuj  doh  mlaocanlur.  ,  .  .  Uaztmoul  v«la« 
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while  in  the  following  year  (405)  he  confinncd  Uic 
vacillating  faith  of  Exuperius  by  declaring  that  any 
violation  of  the  strictest  celibacy  on  the  part  of  priest 
or  deacon  subjeots  the  offender  to  the  deprivation  of  his 
position.'  As  in  the  previous  effort  of  Siriciiis,  however, 
ignorance  is  admitted  as  an  excuivc,  entitling  him  who 
can  plead  it  to  retain  iiis  grade  without  hope  of  prefer- 
ment— and  the  test  of  this  ignorance  is  held  to  be  the 
e^noD  of  383,  This  latter  point  is  noteworthy,  for  it 
is  a  tacit  confession  of  the  novelty  of  the  rule,  although 
Innocent  laboured  at  great  length  to  pn:>vc  both  its 
Hntiijuity  and  necessity  from  the  well-known  texts  of 
St,  Paul  and  the  Tx^vitical  observances.  Yet  no  intcr- 
HRrdiatc  authority  was  quoted,  and  punishment  w;lh  only 
to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  could  be  proved  to  have  seen 
the  decretal  of  Siricius- 

The  further  career  of  Vigilantius  and  his  sectaries  is 
lost  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  attendant  upon  the 
ravages  of  the  Alans  and  \'andols  who  overran  Ciaul 
during  the  following  year-  We  oidy  know  that  Sutpicius 
mid  Exuperius,  frightened  by  the  violence  of  Jerome  and 
the  authority  of  innocent,  abandoned  their  prot(fg(J,  and 
we  can  presume  that,  during  the  period  of  wild  disorder 
which  followed  the  imiption  of  the  Barbarian^s,  what 
little  protection  Rome  could  afford  was  too  consoling 
to  the  afflicted  Churches  for  them  to  risk  it^  withdrawal 
by  resisting  on  any  point  the  daily  increasing  pretcuUuns 
of  the  Apostolic  See  to  absolute  command.' 


npib  hoc  babet  bI  riuiitquis  corniptiut  bnptiutnit  olerictui  euc  vuloiMflli  spondctt 
itKOt«moaatUiiOTic>DdacHc.— ]]Lnor,M}btv  t'V.  l.  Kput,  itc.  V,  10. 

t  Vl  iuoODUDA&loii  Ir  n(ficS!ji  Uklibdt  pcBiti,  omul  goolosik^tioo  hoDOro  iniTttntur, 
Dec  ulmHl&uCor  td  l&lc  minjaicrium.  <;aod  vola  contlnoaUa  oportct  impltri.— Ai  for 
Uwae  wbo  oo«ld  be  proved  io  fanrc  icon  ih«  opEiitl*  of  Silricluit— "  lilt  lunl  modil  ^ 
OiiuUlMa  vabiikovcndL"— JoDOOfnt.  VP.  I.  EpivL  lit  &  1, 

*  Tbe  ob««rtikaoe  of  tbc  mle  and  lid  eJteot*  uv  well  lIlaatrAtcd  in  tho  vtorjr  or 
\  VMotm.  hip.'http  of  Clftnnorit*  lui^l  h\n  nntiAiipy  wife,  Jut  niiivi.iily  r«]ift|*d  hy  Greftor^ 
of  To«r«  (HiK.  Fnnc.  L  I.  c.  41}. 
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The  \'ictory  wtts  won,  for  will)  tlic  deatli  of  Vigilan- 
tius  and  Jovinian  ended  Uie  last  organised  and  acknow- 
ledged attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  celibacy  in  the 
Latin  Church,  until  ("ciiturics  later,  when  the  regulation 
was  already  too  ancient  and  too  well  supported  by  tracii- 
tion  and  precedent  to  be  successfully  called  in  question. 

In  Africa  we  find  no  truce  of  open  resistance  to  the 
introduction  of  the  rule,  though  time  was  evidently  re- 
quired to  procure  its  enforcement-  We  have  seen  that 
Siricius,  in  :J8C,  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  African 
bishops.  To  tills  they  respondtn)  by  hnhling  a  coiuicil 
in  which  they  agreed  '*  conscrlptione  <)uadam  ^  that 
chastity  should  he  preserved  by  the  three  higher  orders. 
This  apparently  was  not  conclusive,  for  in  300  another 
council  was  held  in  which  Aurelius,  Itishop  of  Carthage, 
again  introduced  the  subject.  He  recapitulated  their 
recent  action,  urged  that  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
and  ancient  usage  required  the  obser\'anc*e  of  the  rule, 
and  obtained  the  assent  of  his  brotlier  prelates  to  the 
separation  from  their  wives  of  those  who  were  concerned 
in  administering  the  sacraments.^  The  fonn  of  these 
proceedings  shows  that  it  was  an  innovation,  requiring 
deliberation  and  the  assent  of  the  ecclesiastics  present, 
not  a  simple  aftimnation  of  a  traditional  and  unalterable 
point  of  discipline,  and,  moreover,  no  penalty  is  men- 
tioned for  disobedience^  liitile  raspcct^  probably,  was 
paid  to  the  new  rule.  The  third  and  fourth  Councils 
of  Carthage,  held  in  -J97  and  398,  passed  numerous 
canons  relating  to  discipline,  prescribing  minutely  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  votaries 
of  the  monastic  profes^ioih      The  absence  from  among 


>  Ab  uiiivrrflli  frp^jGopiB  rliolum  efit  ;  OmniljiUfl  placet,  ut  cpl^oopl.  prtab^t^d  ci 
atiflticKia&l-— Ci^&oil-  C*rt|i)ii{.  U.  cue-  Z  {Cod.  Bcolea.  AfricAn.  oftiL  3). 
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these  canons  of  any  allusion  to  enforced  celibacy  would 
therefore  appear  to  prove  that  it  was  still  left  to  the 
conscience  of  the  individual.  If  thi-s  lie  so,  the  triumph 
of  the  sacerdotal  party  was  not  long  delayed,  as  might 
be  c\'p<?ote(l  from  the  rising  influence  and  ftuthority  of 
St<  Augustin.  whose  early  Maniclurism  led  him,  after 
hi^  conversion,  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers and  pnjrnoters  of  austere  asceticism.  We  may 
not  unreasonably  assume  that  it  was  through  his  prompt- 
ing that  his  ^iend  St.  Aurelius.  at  the  tifth  Council  of 
Cartbnge  in  4-01.  proposed  a  canon,  which  was  adopted, 
ordering  the  separation  of  the  niarrie<l  clergy  of  the 
higher  grades  fix>m  their  wives,  under  pain  of  depriva- 
tion of  office.^  As  before,  the  form  of  the  canon  shows 
It  to  be  an  innovation. 

That  the  rule  was  positively  adopted  and  frequently 
submitted  to  is  shown   by   St.  Augustin*  who,   in   his 

olerloonua,  qtuuavj*  lectormo,  ct^  uiom  propria*  liici^nilnrniila  rrrerrobur,  jjImvuII, 
qood  «t  in  divflrtU  cofidlilk  ArmatacD  o«t,  ut  tuUtUooni,  qai  man.  niywivrla  oonUvc- 

%MUt,  et  dlaoool  et  pmbyicri,  itcij  ot  opbcopi,  aoounitum  pHom  lUiuu  ctlua  tb 
itxciribu*  flC  coDtiiMUit,  ut  UmquAin  nati  habftnUn  vklOftDtur  e»e :  (^aod  fiid  Tecerint, 
ab  #oelMia8iloo  r«niovMDtar  olUdo.    CetvrM  Mitem  dortOMftd  boo  dqd  cogl.  nlil 

nutoriuTl  tolAto.  Ab  untvarBO  cc/tiiiiUi>  diclam  «<t:  Qun  vc*Lm  BiLiicil.iUa  04t  juntif 
m«d«AteH  el  SttDcU  «t  ]>(ru  r1;ioIta  aunt,  conflnauniitf.— Concll-  CVtb«ir.  V.  o.  3 
(Cod.  BoolOB.  Afrfc.  c.  SGj. 

Tbc  c«iuicUa  lbn»  alludod  to  arc  probably  lh«  Koiuan  Eitjncidi  under  Damuu»  ftUil 

I  ^Tt  thit  TamloQ  moHt  fAvoiinul  by  iufxl«iTn  oriticai,  but  It  nhnuld  bo  obiwrvod 
tbu  tborv  U  doabt  ooDOomlng  ■overnl  Uupoftont  polnu-  In  the  oMer  ooU«otioiiB  ot 
eoaaclU  \*.f;.  Buriat.  Rd.  156T,  T.  [.  pp.  Cl^SO)  iho  cAnon  indicaici  no  conpabloD 
tor  tbtt  onl^n  ticnitiiiL  iho  cUoooiuM^  oommeDclD^  "  PUuuIt  ii[>Shc:u])oj  eb  prmb^tarcu 
•4  dlaoobo*."  and  cndfag  "Cnt«pM  luit^m  oloHooi  od  taoo  unti  ro^  vfid  HOODdQin 
iinliiovoju«quo  ocRlnim  c^nnu^udtntim  tjlrAcrvarl  iHbtrtt"  ^^'^  ^'^^  ^^^ui  probability 
Id  It*  Ebvohj.  vtaac  the  lubdiAcoDUtc  wah  not  moludod  fn  Ibc  reitrictioti  Cor  oaarlj 
two  oonlnrte*  rnXUr  tbu  poncMi,  And  tbo  lower  gr^dca  wen  never  itili]fiotc<l  to 
th*  nlo. 

Iha  cxprtwon  "■couniloin  priom  lUituta"  ii  probably  the  ciacnd&tJoii  of  n 
oopybt  far  ''atooxuIubi  propria  nlatiita."  which  \tlua  l«  ibo  roAding  glvon  by 
DigiiyBiu»  Rxiffuui-^  That  ihis  b  Ibe  correct  one  i«  reodared  aJxuoAt  cortalA  by  th« 
Qnwk  «cr«l<ui,  vbicb  id  aara  rvi^  fAivm  Affv^i  [CaUxI.  Conjng,  CJprio^  p.  UfiO).  vblcti 
wiMild  «Mm  to  Iaavo  Uiv  mAttvr  vary  ruueb  to  thu  praoxUllD?  □oitotnt  of  tht 
iDdlvldun.1  cbardwib 
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treatise  against  %cond  marriages,  states  that,  in  arguing 
with  those  desirous  of  entering  upon  those  unhallowed 
unions,  he  was  accustomed  to  strengthen  his  logic  by 
citing  the  continence  of  the  clergy^  who,  however  un- 
willingly they  had  in  most  cases  liecn  forced  to  undertake 
the  imrden,  still,  by  the  aid  of  Cod.  were  enabled  to 
endure  it  to  the  end.'  Yet  it  is  evident  that  its  enforce- 
ment was  attended  witli  many  difficulties  and  mucli 
opposition,  for,  twenty  years  later,  at  another  Council 
of  Carthage,  wc  find  Faustinus,  the  Papal  Legate,  pro- 
posing that  the  three  higher  orders  shall  be  separated 
from  tlmir  ft-ives,  to  which  the  fathers  of  the  cvinneil 
somewhat  evasively  replied  that  those  who  were  con- 
cerned in  tlie  mumtry  of  the  altar  should  be  chaste  in 
all  things.  No  attempt,  however,  was  apparently  nuule 
to  strengthen  the  resolution  hy  allixing  a  penalty  for 
its  infringement.  It  was  a  simple  declaration  of  opinion, 
and  nothing  more.  ^ 

Symptoms  of  similar  difficulty  in  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  canon  are  observable  elsewhere.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lirst  Council  of  Toledo,  held  in  the  ycai- 
♦OO.  shows  not  only  that  it  was  a  recent  innovation 
which  continued  to  be  disregarded,  but  tliat  it  had  jpven 
rise  to  a  crowd  of  novel  questions  which  required  im- 


■  Do  Adult«ria.  Gonja^^  Lib,  n.  o.  90- 

■  FftiiHtlnad  fTjilJicujitui  ccol<»!«a  Pot^fltinn?,  prOTinoin  Pioenl,  1«^atu«  RnrnniUR 
ccolMbu,  dLxH:  Placet  ut  cpUoopaB,  proibytcr  «it  dioaonuu  vc\  qui  t«cr^»i^[LiA 
ctMitriwuuit  pudlclblA  ouitoUitu  nb  inoribiLH  *n  aVrjttbienot'  Ai»  uiil¥«rBU  op^oopld 
dintUDiittt:  Plaost  ut  in  MnalbiLii  pu<ltc;;tiii  ca^ttditttitf  qui  &1tari  inKprvimiii  (Civl 
EoolM,  Aftieu,  ou.  iv.), 

TIlM  atllct  mlw  were  not  eoforued  in  tbe  AfrJc&ti  Cbunjb  i»  readere<)  prohablo 
bjr  anothor  clrciiinatanoQ.  FiLOvtiia  tbe  Uon^cluean*  In  i!ifC«n(llng  tfac  tvn?tti  uf  IiJh 
••oton  thi>  noVijcfll  of  Tuajria^  %nd  rft^i^infiy,  nntJ»r»  inirt  nn  wbihorftt^  fiomprtri^on  of 
tii^  doctriuvft  Ami  practice?!!  wilb  llioa«  of  the  Cntbolic  ChuicK  In  ridiuiiUnE  ^^^ 
1d*a  tbai  the  MantchirAnB  problbttod  moirUgc  to  tbctr  f  oUovcni.  be  couliE  not  have 
oiuHt«<l  tdo  fLTifuiijcnt  nnJ  coninuiL  derfvabls  from  proliibLiIon  of  Enardai^o  hj  ihm 
Catholiooi,  had  nch  prohibitba  booa  onforood'  Ifis  omiBvion  to  do  thin  ii  thorcforo 
a  &«(r&tlv(t  proof  at  (irenc  wfllifht.— j)«i»  Aojnintln.  contr*  P«uflti  Hanlcli.  Lib*  XII. 
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pcrativcly  to  be  settled,  as  to  the  status  of  the  several 
gnules  of  clerks  who  were  frilly  of  various  fonns  of 
disobedience  * — the  prototype  and  exemplar  of  iniiumcr- 
able  similar  attempts  at  legislation  which  eontinued  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  to  occup>'  a  good  part  of 
the  attention  of  almost  every  eouncil  and  sjTiod.  The 
prelates  of  Cis-Alpine  Gaul,  iLssemhled  in  the  Couneil 
of  Turui  in  401,  eould  oiily  be  brought  to  pronounce 
incapable  of  promotion  those  who  contravened  the  in- 
junction which  separated  them  from  their  wives/  The 
practical  working  of  this  was  to  pemiit  those  to  retain 
their  wives  who  were  satisfied  with  the  grade  to  which 
they  had  attained.  Thus  the  priest,  who  saw  little 
prospect  of  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  might  readily 
console  himself  witli  the  society  of  his  wife,  while  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  wives  would  be  brought  to 
bear  against  the  promptings  of  ambition  on  the  part 
of  theb*  husbands.  The  punishment  tiius  was  heaviest 
on  the  lower  grades  and  lightest  on  the  higher  clergy, 
whose  position  sliould  have  rendered  the  sin  more  heinous 
— in  fact,  Uic  bishop,  to  whom  furtlicr  proniution  was 
impossible^  escaped  entirety  from  the  penalty. 

Even  as  late  as  441  the  first  Couneil  of  Orange 
shows  how  utterly  the  rule  had  been  neglected  by  order- 
ing that  for  the  future  no  marriei)  man  should  be  ordained 
deacon  witliout  making  promise  of  separation  from  his 
wife,  for  contravention  of  which  he  was  to  suffer  degra- 
dation ;  white  tliose  who  had  previously  been  admitted  to 
orders  were  only  subjected  to  the  canon  of  the  Council 
of  Turin,  incurring  merely  loss  of  promotion.'  This 
evidently  indicates  that  the   regulation  was  a  novelty, 

>  CoQcU.  TolctADn  L  MU.  400  cui.  1,  %  4. 6i  7.  1«.  10. 

*  HI  malcm  ijul  o^mtrji  liilarJlu(uiu»uiil  arillij«lt>veUuifitiiIfilvHo  GUob  gobuCmDC, 
n>  Ad  mtjoro*  gntdttK  ordinum  jvrmiltADtur  i^iorli  dvcnvlt  j^ictoriiaa,-XoodiL 
Tfturis«D>.  cu  H. 

>  CuDciJ-JLnafllc.l.a,a^S3,Si. 
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for  it  Admits  the  injustice  of  subjecting  to  the  rigtiur 
of  the  canon  those  who  had  taken  orders  without  being 
aware  of  Uie  obUgations  incurred;  and  it  h  a  fair  con- 
clusion to  suppose  that  this  was  a  compromise  by  which 
the  existing  cU-rgy  gitve  their  assent  to  tlie  rule  for  the 
benefit  of  their  successors,  provided  that  tliey  themselves 
escaped  its  full  severity-  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible to  make  the  Church  of  (*aul  accept  the  rule 
of  disciplbic.  About  451>,  we  find  I-co  I.,  in  answer 
to  some  interrogatories  of  Rusticus,  llishop  of  Narbonne, 
Laboriously  explaining  that  deiicons  and  subdeacoas,  as 
well  as  bishops  and  priests,  must  treat  their  wives  as 
sisters.'  Kusticus  hail  evidently  asked  thecjiiestion,  ami 
Leo  expresses  no  surprise  at  his  ignorance. 

The  Irish  Church,  foimded  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifUi  century,  although  it  wa^  to  a  great  extent  based 
on  monachism,  apparently  did  not  at  first  order  tlie  sepa- 
ration of  the  sexes-  A  century  later  an  etfort  seems  to 
liave  been  made  iu  this  direction;  but  the  canons  of  a 
synod  held  in  the  rjirly  part-  nf  the  eiglith  century  show 
that  priests  at  that  time  were  not  prevented  from  having 
wives,* 

Even  where  tlie  authority  of  the  decretals  of  Siricius 
and  Innocent  was  received  with  respectful  silence,  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  enforce  their  provisions.  An  eijistle 
of  Innocent  to  the  bishops  of  Calabria  shows  that,  within 
territory  depending  strictly  upon  Home  itself,  a  passive 
resistance  was  maintained,  requiring  constant  supervision 
and  interference  to  render  the  rule  imperative.  Some 
priests^  whose  growing  families  rendered  their  disregard 
of  discipline  as  unquestionable  as  it  was  defiant^  remained 

>  LwnuPRI.  Sj>Ut.  ulxvIL    Inqttit.  Ui. 

<  CAtnlDETUA  Simoit.  }l\htrt>.  (Htuld&n  k  Stubbi  If.  Sfl'i)— ContoHilo  IB.  PfttrloU 

Ubs<L3os,  3101^  EpiBt,aPttincii(ibid,  3i7}-«.vtind.  a  i*arTJoi!  oiA.e  tiwa.flsg). 

The  dnxc  of  nJI  theaa  doouincnt*  in  of  counit  Bomcivhikt  cxinjcctnrAl.  bot  1  hM.t9  »»- 
iumod  XI  tiHfv  u>  follow  tbecoooluMkoQhot  ibc  painiiaklQg  uul  IftOMEiiUN)  Mr*  Uftddia. 
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unpunislted.  Either  the  bishops  refused  to  execute  the 
laws,  or  their  syuipalbies  were  known  to  be  with  the 
uflciidcn>,  for  the  piuus  layniuti  whose  btriisibilities  wtrrc 
wounded  by  tlie  scandal  felt  hiimeif  obliged  to  appeal 
to  the  Popc»  Innocent  arrordingly  ordered  the  accused 
to  be  tried  and  to  be  expelled,  while  he  expressed  no 
little  surprise  at  the  negligence  of  the  prelates  who  were 
so  remiss.'  It  is  morediAicull  to  understand  the  edict 
of  420.  issued  by  Ilonorim,  to  which  aHunion  hns  alrciidy 
been  made  (p  4i>).  This  law  expressly  declares  that  the 
desire  for  purity  does  not  require  tlie  separation  of  wives 
whose  maniage  took  place  before  the  ordination  of  their 
husbands. 

Tliese  disoonnectwl  attempts  at  resistance  were  un- 
successful. Sacerdotalism  triumphed,  nnd  the  rule  which 
forbade  uutrriuge  to  tliirsc  in  orders,  and  separated  hus* 
band  and  wife,  when  the  former  was  promoted  to  the 
ministry  of  the  altar,  became  irrevocably  incorporated  in 
the  canon  law.  Throughout  the  struggle  the  Papacy  had 
a  most  efficient  .t.lly  in  the  people.  The  holiness  and  the 
necessity  of  absolute  purity  was  so  favourite  a  theme  witli 
the  leading  minds  of  the  Church,  and  fonned  j»o  pro- 
minent a  portion  of  their  daily  homilies  and  exhortations, 
that  the  [)opnlar  mind  coidd  not  but  he  deeply  impressed 
with  its  importance,  and  therefore  naturally  exmrted  of 
the  pastor  the  sacrifice  which  cost  so  little  to  the  flock. 
An  instance  or  two  occurring  aljout  tins  period  will  show 
how  vigilant  was  the  watch  kept  upon  the  virtue  of 
ecclesiastic!^,  and  how  suinuiary  was  the  process  by  which 
indignation  was  visited  upon  even  the  most  exalted,  when 
suspected  of  a  lapse  from  the  rigid  virtue  retjuircd  of 
them.  Thirty  years  after  the  <]rdination  of  St.  Brice,  who 
succeeded  St,  Martin  in  the  diocese  of  Tours,  rumour 
credited  him  M'ith  the  paternity  of  a  child  unseasonably 
>  Innoocoi.  P.r.  L  Bpivl.  v. 
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born  of  a  nun.  In  their  wrath  the  cittscens  by  common 
con«;nt  determined  to  *»tone  him.  The  saint  cahnty 
ordered  the  infant,  then  in  its  tliirticth  day,  to  be  brought 
to  him,  and  adjured  it  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  declare 
if  it  were  his,  to  uliich  the  little  one  firmly  replied, 
*'  Thou  art  not  my  father ! "  The  people,  attributing  the 
miracle  to  niag:ic,  persisted  in  their  resolution,  when  St. 
Dricc  wrapped  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  in  hiH  robe,  and 
pressing  the  mass  to  his  bosom  earned  it  to  the  tomb  of 
St»  Martin,  where  he  deposited  his  burden,  and  displayed 
his  robe  uninjured.  Even  this  was  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  outraged  feelings  of  the  populace,  and  St  Bricc 
deemed  himself  fortunate  in  making  liis  escape  uninjured^ 
when  a  successor  was  elected  to  the  bishopric.'  Some- 
what similar  was  the  case  of  St,  Simplieius,  Bishop  of 
Autun.  Even  as  a  layman,  his  holy  zeal  had  led  him  to 
treat  as  a  sister  his  beautiful  wife,  who  was  inspired  with 
equal  piety.  On  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  still 
confident  of  their  mutual  self-control,  she  refu?*d  to  be 
separated  from  him.  The  people,  scandalised  at  the  im- 
propriety, and  entertaining  a  settled  incredulity  as  to  the 
superhuman  virtue  requisite  to  such  restraint,  mobbed 
the  bishop's  dwelling,  and  expressed  their  sentiments  in 
a  manner  more  energetic  than  rcsfiectful  Tlie  saintly 
virgin  called  for  a  portable  furnace  full  nf  fire,  emptied 
its  contents  into  her  robe,  and  held  it  uninjured  for  an 
hour,  when  she  transferred  the  ordeal  to  her  husband, 
saying,  that  the  trial  was  as  nothing  to  the  fhuues  through 
which  they  had  already  passed  unscathed.  The  result 
with  him  was  the  same,  and  the  people  retired,  ashamed 
of  their  unwortliy  suspicions.*  Gregory  of  Tours,  who 
relates  these  legends  was  siifficiently  near  in  point  of 
time  for  them  to  have  an  historical  value,  even  when 


*  Qrt>g,  Turcm.  UUt  Fmac,  Lib.  II.  c.  1. 

*  Orbg<  TniOD-  do  Glor.  C'oafcu.  o.  76- 
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diverted  of  their  miraculous  urnuuients.  They  bring 
before  U.S  tJic  pc>[)ulur  tendencies  and  modes  of  thought, 
and  show  m  how  powerful  an  instrument  the  pa5isions  of 
the  people  became,  when  skilfully  aroused  and  directed 
by  those  in  authority. 

The  Western  Church  was  thus  at  length  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  .strict  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  celi^ 
bacy,  and  the  labours  of  the  three  great  Latin  Fathers, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustin,  were  crowned  with 
success.  It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  cast  a  glance  at 
such  evidences  as  reinaiu  to  us  of  the  state  of  moraL; 
about  this  period  and  during  the  6fth  centuryf  and  to 
Judge  whether  the  new  rule  of  diziciplinc  liad  resulted  in 
purilynng  the  Church  of  the  corruptions  which  luid  so 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  anc'horite  of  licthlchcm, 
and  had  nerve<l  him  in  liis  fierce  contests  with  those  who 
opposed  the  enforced  asceticism  of  the  ministers  of  Chrifst 

How  the  morals  of  the  Church  fared  during  the 
struggle  is  well  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  St.  Jerunie 
himsdf,  as  quoted  above,  describing  the  unlawful  unions 
of  the  agapet^e  with  ecclesiastics  and  the  horrors  induoed 
by  the  desire  to  escape  the  consequences  of  incautious 
frailty.  Conclusions  not  less  convincing  may  be  drawn 
from  his  assertion  that  holy  orders  were  sometimes  as- 
sumed on  account  of  the  supericMr  opportunities  which 
elericature  gave  of  improper  intercourse  with  women ; ' 
and  from  his  description  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  passed 
their  lives  in  female  companionship,  surrounded  by  young 
female  slaves,  and  leading  an  existence  which  diffcTed 
from  matrimony  only  in  the  absence  of  tlie  marriage 
ceremony.* 

*  8oxU  alU  (Jc  mpl  ordiaii*  liomlQlbu*  l^uor)  qui  iiloo  prfabjterKtDm  e*  dl^ 
ambiont  ut  mollt^rcd  Uc^aUoii  vIde&Qt.— Epist,  XXII.  ftd  Etutoob-  oip.  28. 

VOL.    L  F 
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But  a  short  time  after  the  recognition  of  the  nilc  ap- 
peared ihc  law  of  IIoiioriuH,  promulgated  in  420,  to  which 
referenee  has  already  been  made.  It  is  possible  that  the 
pennission  of  residence  there  granted  to  the  wives  of 
priests  may  have  been  intended  to  act  jis  a  partial  cure 
for  ev'ils  raiised  by  the  enforcement  of  celihacy  ;  and  this 
is  rendered  the  more  probable,  since  otiier  portion^  of  the 
edict  show  that  intercourse  with  improper  females  had 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  censures  of  the  Church 
could  no  lon^r  restrain  it,  and  that  an  appeal  to  .scctilar 
interference  was  necessary,  by  which  such  practices  should 
be  made  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  tribunal*;.^ 
That  even  this  failed  lamentably  in  purifying  the  Church 
may  be  gathered  from  the  proceedings  of  tlic  provincial 
counciI^  of  the  period. 

Thus,  in  45a,  the  Council  of  Anjou  repeats  the  prohi- 
bition of  improper  female  intimacy,  giving  as  a  reason 
the  ruhi  constantly  wrought  by  it.  For  those  who  there- 
after persisted  in  their  guilt,  however,  the  only  penalty 
threatened  was  incapacity  for  promotion  on  tlie  part  of 
the  lower  grades,  and  suspension  of  functions  for  the 
higher* — whence  we  may  conclude  tliat  practically  an 
option  was  afforded  to  those  who  preferred  sin  to  ambi- 
tion. The  second  Council  of  Aries,  in  44-3,  likewise  gives 
an  insight  into  the  .subterfuges  adopted  to  evaiie  the  rule 
and  to  escape  detection.^  About  this  period  a  newly- 
appointed  bishop*  Talasius  of  Angers,  applied  to  Lupus 
of  Truyes  and  Euphronius  of  Autun  for  advice  concerning 
\'arious  knotty  points,  among  which  were  the  rules  re- 
specting the  celibacy  of  tlie  didcrent  grades.  In  Uicir 
reply  the  prelates  advised  their  brother  that  it  would  he 
well  if  the  increase  of  priests*  familias:  cnnid  be  prevented, 

^  Ulj.  xvu  Cod.  ThwHi.  Tit-  IL  I.  44» 
*  Conoil.  ADdegov'  add-  453  o.  4, 

'  Nullni  diooonas  vul  priisbybtfr  vvl  eplsct^im"  h<l  ccIIiitH  Bi*cr«tuia  mtromitut 
pa«llAm  vol  ingcouom  tcI  ^DcilUim,— CuaoiL  Atobivon.  lU  c>  4, 
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tt  that  ¥ucli  a  corisummation  wax  atriurst  impo?iNibIc  if 
arricd   men  were  admitted  to  orders,  and  that  if  he 
[Wanted  to  escape  ceaseless  wrangling  and  the  scandal  of 
ing  children  born  to  his  priests,  he  had  better  ordain 
ose  only  who  were  single.'      The  subject  was  one  of 
'endless  cfFort.     In  fact,  of  the  numerous  council?:  whose 
canons  have  reached  us,  held  in  Gaul  and  Spain  during 
the  centuries  wliich  intervened  until  the  invasion  of  the 
laracens  and  the  decrepitude  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
caused  their  discontinuance,  there  is  scarcely  one  which 
did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  legislating  on  this  delii-ate 
^jnatter.     It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  detail 
^bpccifically  the  innumerable  exhortations,  threats,  and  in- 
Hgeniuus  devices   resorted    to  in    the   desperate   hope  of 
enforcing  obedience  to  the   niles  and  of  purifying  the 
morals  of  the  clergy.     Suffice   it  to  say  that  the  con- 
stantly varying  punishments  enacted,  the  minute  super- 
Hrision  ordered  over  every  action  of  the  priesthood,  the 
constant  attendance  of  witocsycs  whose  inscparoble  com- 
puiiiutiship  should  testify  to  the  virtue  of  each  eeclcsia»tic, 
id  the  perpetual   iteration  of  the  rule  in  every  con- 
ivable  shape,  prove  at  once  the  hopelessness  of  the 
mpt,  and  the  incurable  nature  of  the  disorders  of 
ieh  the  Church  was  at  once  the  cause  and  the  victim. 
n  short,  this  perpetual  legisktion  frequently  betrays  the 

f»f f  that  it  wo-s  not  only  practically  impossible  to  main- 

Bituin  separation  between  the  clergy  and  their  wives,  but 
that  at  times  marriage  was  not  uncommon  even  within 
the  prohibited  orders,* 


I 


WUnlcT«r  iuLciest  tlicrc  lulgbt  he  In  ciliibitltig  la  ilctAtl  the  ratrjing  lcgl«lAtton 
uu^  the  ff KpcfliflDU  of  lonfhjr  (ft  Mfv^ity  hy  tanvt  »lc>pl«H.  it  woutrl  BCi4^3jr  r«paj  lli« 
•paco  wUch  ft  would  oociipj,  or  relloio  tbc  tnonotony  of  ralrrioiris  the  drain  In  wbicb 
the  aDfortuiiate  fftlborv  of  tho  Churc^i  porpotQalty  mcved.  1  ihcrrfon  content 
iDjtelf  vlUi  «tmpl;r  ludlcatlnK  sucb  ckdoiu  of  tUv  porltKl  a*  bvur  upvu  ibn  mibjvoti 
(gr  tho  b««ivl]t  of  Any  htitilimt  wba  u»y  tlrmir*  Ui  tiAmlii*  tb*  iiuit«ir  marc  mindtiily. 
Cnndhl'uran.  L  (anoMfjO)  c.  2«  S.-A^thcn*,  (5t>A|  c-  >«— AttreUtiwii.  1.(511) 
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IVrliups  ihis  may  not  move  our  surprise  wliei!  we 
glance  at  the  condition  of  morality  existing  thwughout 
the  Empire  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  as 
sketched  by  a  zealous  churchman  of  the  period-  Sal- 
vianus.  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  was  a  natire  of  Treves, 
Three  times  he  witnessed  the  sack  of  that  unfortunate 
city  by  the  successive  barbarian  hordes  which  swept  over 
Western  Europe,  and  he  lifts  up  his  voice,  like  Jeremiah, 
to  bewail  the  sins  of  his  people,  and  the  unutterable 
misfortunes  which  were  the  punishment  but  not  the  cure 
of  those  sins.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  utterly 
licentious  and  depraved  than  tlu-  whole  framework  of 
society  as  described  by  him,  though  we  may  charitably 
hope  that  holy  indignation  or  pious  sensibility  led  him 
to  exaggerate  the  outlines  and  to  darken  the  shades  of 
the  picture.  The  criminal  and  frivolous  pleasures  of  a 
decrepit  civilisation  left  no  thought  for  the  absorbing 
duties  of  the  day  or  the  fearful  trials  of  the  morrow- 
Unbridled  lust  and  unblushing  indecency  admitted  no 
sanctity  in  the  marriage-tic.  The  rich  and  powerful 
established  harems,  in  the  recesses  of  which  tlicir  wives 
lingered,  forgotten,  neglected^  and  despised.  The  ban- 
quet, the  theatre,  and  the  circus  exhausted  what  little 
strength  and  energy  were  left  by  domestic  excesses.  The 
poor  aped  the  vices  of  the  rich,  and  hideous  depravity 
reigned  supreme  and  invited  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 
Such  rare  souls  as  could  remain  pure  amid  tlic  prevailing 

G.  13.— Tanvxmens.  (5IG}  o.  l.^Oernadetu*  (617)  o.  H,  T.^ElpCLoaona,  {517)  a  2,  32- 
— nordozw.  (623)  e.  2,  G,  IS.— Tolvtan.  11.  (£31)  o.  1, 3— AarollUKuif.  If  r63S)  a.  S.— 
IrrvDenfl.  1.  (^C)  c  13,  16 — Aorcllttnens.  Ht.  {^in]  c.  £,  4,  7 — Aorelljuieiu.  IV. 
(ft4l)  C.  IT-— AurcliaaCDB.  V,  [&iSf)  c  S,  1— BrDUUtn*.  I«  (€69)  C  1C-— Taroncii«,  11. 
(597)  o.  10.  12. 13.  15.  19.  2a— Br«o&ronA.  LI.  (r>73)  e.  8,  82,  39.--ADlModor,  {578} 
c  31.— UatiBGOD.  I.  (m)  c.  1.  2<  3,  11.— LQ^anociit.  IIL  (5H:1)  c.  l.-TulcUiu  tlh 
(Jj8?]  c.  S.— HlapKloTuk  t,  (GM)  o.  3.— CiMimQKiitAn.  (5»S)  o.  I.^ToIcUlh.  (^tiTf  o.  I. 
— Ocor<iim  i^Vd)  o.  S-— BK»ron-.  (<J14)  c  unio.— Concil.  I**c.  mcsMt.  (jl.  fil3)  o.  8,  IS.— 
TolflUn.  IV-  (fiS:i)  c.  42,  44.  fi2,  Cfl-— OBblbneJH*.  («*3)  c  3.^TolDt&n.  VllI,  (flflSj  c. 
1  6. 6,  T.— Td«Un.  IX.  {^U)  c.  10— To1«Ud,  XI.  (676)  q.  C— Braoareca,  111,  (675) 
&  4-— AugUBtoduneua,  {QVO)  C.  10- 
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contaminntion  would  naturally  take  rcfuj^  in  the  contrast 
of  Etcvcrc  a^ccliuiMUt  and  rc:volut,cly  seek  aljsolutc  seclu- 
sion from  a  world  whose  every  touch  was  pollution.  The 
secular  clergy,  however,  drawn  from  the  nmks  of  a  society 
so  utterly  corrupt,  and  enjoying  the  wealth  and  station 
which  rendered  their  position  an  object  for  the  ambition 
of  the  worldly,  could  not  avoid  sliaring  to  a  gi-eat  extent 
the  guilt  of  their  flocks,  whoM:  sins  were  more  easily 
imitated  than  cnuHcated.  Nor  does  Salvianus  confine  his 
denunciations  to  Gaul  and  Spain.  Africa  and  Italy  are 
represented  as  even  worse,  the  prevalence  of  unnatural 
crimes  lending  a  deeper  disgu*it  to  the  rivalry  in  iniquity, 
Rome  was  the  sewer  of  the  nations  the  centre  of  abomi- 
nation of  the  world,  where  vice  openly  assumed  its  most 
repulsive  form,  and  wickedness  reigned  unchecked  and 
supreme. 

It  is  true  that  the  descriptions  of  Salvianus  are  in- 
tended to  include  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  that 
his  special  references  to  the  Church  are  but  few.  Those 
occasional  references,  however,  arc  not  of  a  nature  to 
exempt  it  front  sharing  in  the  full  force  of  his  indignation. 
When  he  pronounces  the  Africans  to  be  utterly  licentious, 
he  excepts  those  who  have  been  regenerated  in  religion — 
but  these  he  declares  to  be  so  few  in  number  that  it  is 
difWcult  to  believe  them  Africaiifi,  What  hope,  lie  asks, 
can  there  be  for  the  people  when  even  in  the  Church  itself 
the  most  diligent  scairh  can  scarce  discover  one  chaste 
amid  so  many  thousands:  and  when  imperial  Carthage 
was  tottering  to  its  fall  under  the  assaults  of  the  besieging 
Vandals,  he  describes  iLs  clergy  as  wantoning  in  the  circus 
and  the  theatre — those  without  falling  under  the  sword 
of  the  barbarian,  those  within  abandoning  themselves  to 
sensuaJitj-.'  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  that  African 
Church  which  had  just  been  so  careftilly  nurtured  in  the 
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purest  usccticism  for  thirty  years,  under  the  unremitting 
eare  uf  AugusUn,  whu  died  wliile  his  episcopal  city  of 
Hippo  wa.s  encircled  with  the  leaguer  of  the  Vandals. 

Nor  were  these  disorders  attributable  to  the  irruption 
of  the  Barbarians,  for  Salvianus  sorrowfully  contras'ts  their 
purity  of  morals  wtli  the  reckless  dissoluteness  of  the 
llomuns.  The  resjwct  for  female  virtue,  inherent  in  the 
Teutonic  tribes,  ho^  no  warmer  udrnirer  than  he.  and 
he  recounts  witli  wonder  how  the  temptations  of  luxury 
and  vice,  spread  before  them  in  the  wealthy  cities  which 
they  sacked,  excited  only  theh*  disgust,  and  how»  so  far 
from  )'ielduig  to  the  allurements  that  surrounded  them, 
they  sternly  set  to  work  to  reform  the  depravity  of  their 
new  subjects*  and  enacted  laws  to  repress  at  least  the  open 
numifestations  which  shocked  their  untutored  virtue. 

When  corruption  so  ineradicable  per\"adcd  every  class, 
we  can  scarce  wonder  tliat  in  the  storj^  of  the  trial  of 
Sixtus  lir.  in  440.  for  the  seduction  of  a  nun,  when 
his  accusers  were  unable  to  substantiate  the  charge,  he 
is  said  to  have  addressed  the  synod  assembled  in  judg- 
ment by  repeating  to  them  the  story  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adulter)",  and  the  decision  of  Christ,  AVhelher  it  w^ere 
intended  to  be  regarded  as  a  confession,  or  as  a  sarcasm 
on  the  prelates  around  him,  whom  he  thus  challenged 
to  cast  the  Hrst  stone,  the  tale  whether  true  or  false  is 
symptomatic  of  the  time  that  gave  it  birtli.^ 

As  regards  the  East,  if  the  accusations  brought  against 
Ibas,  Metropolitan  of  Edessa,  at  the  Synod  of  Berytus  in 
448,'  are  worthy  of  credit,  the  Oriental  Church  was  not 
behind  the  West  in  the  effronter>'^  of  sin. 


>  Hlxpurgit.  Siiti  Fxpoic.  vi.(njLntnm.CoEioU.  JI.  JT4J).^Pft|rl  (nnn.433.  Ko.  10) 
CutM  doobl  on  lb«  aulbcnt^cICy  of  thti  prooMilingH  of  thEu  trial,  and  u;<Klfira  criUaUm 
(hb  "Jikaaa,"  Thv  Popi-  sdcI  the  Coaooll,  p>  t£4}  iwumci  It  tu  be  n  fabrloatbu  ut 
tiju  aiirljiJaTt  of  tLu  tiilli  i^dtturj,  ruadv  (urlh«purpoiia  of  ¥iijdi<;iitiiiy  tL«  iiuiimultjr 
of  ihD  cUtKy  fnJiu  hccElor  law- 

•  CoDcU,  CbAic<;do£L.  AcU  X.  (HAfdulu.  n.  GlS-9). 
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IXG  the  period  which  we  have  been  considering,  there 
had  grjulually  arisen  a  divergence  between  the  Christians 
of  the  Ea^t  and  of  the  West.  The  ArianiTim  of  Con- 
!itantiu-s  uppuscd  to  the  orthodoxy  of  Constant  lent 
increased  development  to  the  separation  which  the 
division  of  the  Empire  had  commenced.  The  rapid 
prowth  of  the  New  Rome  founded  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bosporus  gave  to  the  East  a  political  metropolis 
which  rendered  it  independent  of  the  power  of  Rome, 
and  the  patriarchate  there  erected  absorbed  to  itself  the 
NUpreniaey  of  the  old  Apostolic  Seeti,  which  had  pre- 
viously divided  the  ecclesiastical  strength  of  the  East 
In  the  West,  the  Rlshop  of  Rome  was  imqueslionably 
the  highest  dignitary,  and  when  the  separation  relie\'€d 
him  of  the  rivalry  of  prelates  equal  in  rank,  he  wa.s 
enabled  to  acquire  an  autliority  over  the  cliurcbes  of 
the  Occident  undreamed  of  ia  previou:^  ages.     As  yet, 

E however,  there  was  little  pretension  of  extending  tliat 
power  over  the  East,  and  though  the  ceaseless  quarrels 
which  raged  in  Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Alexandria 
enabled  him  frequently  to  intervene  as  arbiter,  still  he 
had  not  yet  assumed  the  tone  of  a  judge  without  appeal 
or  of  an  autocratic  hiwgiver- 
[  Though  five  hundred  years  were  still  to  pass  before 
the  Greek  schism  formally  separated  Constantinople  from 
the  communion  of  Home,  yet  already,  by  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  characteristics  which  ultimately  led  to 
that  schism  were  l>eginning  to  develop  themselves  witli 
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some  distinctness,'  The  sacerdotal  spirit  of  the  West 
Miowed  itself  ill  Uie  formalisni  wliicli  luuded  religion 
with  rules  of  obscr\'ance  and  discipline  enforced  witli 
Roman  severity.  The  inquiring  and  metaphysical  ten- 
dencies of  the  East  discovered  unnumbered  doubtful 
points  of  belief,  which  were  argued  with  exhaustive 
subtlety  and  supported  by  relentless  persecution.  How- 
ever important  it  might  be  for  any  polemic  to  obtain 
for  his  favourite  dogma  the  assent  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
whose  decisions  on  such  points  thus  constantly  acquired 
increased  authority,  yet  when  the  Pope  undertook  to  issue 
laws  and  prnrnulgate  rules  of  discipline,  whatever  force 
they  had  was  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  decretals  of  Siricius  and 
Innocent  I.  produced  no  effect  throughout  the  Easit^ 
Asceticism  continued  to  Hourish  there  as  in  its  birthplace, 
but  it  was  voluntary,  and  tlierc  is  no  trace  of  any  official 
attempt  to  render  it  universally  imperative-  The  canon 
of  Nic»a  of  course  was  law,  and  the  purity  of  the  Church 
required  its  strict  observance,  to  avoid  scandab  and  im- 
morahty ; "  but  beyond  this  and  the  anciait  rulea 
excluding  digami  and  prohibiting  marriage  in  orders 
no  general  laws  were  insisted  on,  and  each  province 
or  patriarchate  was  allowed  to  govern  itself  in  this 
respecL  How  little  the  Eastern  prelates  thought  of 
introducing  compulsory  celibacy  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  second   general   council,  held   at   Constan- 

*  Tirf*  "Tbe  Ctiorcbdi  »q»niti?d  from  Rome."  by  M^t.  L.  nuoheine,  Londoa. 
I30T. 

<  Th«  ■Ulotutn  with  wblcb  thi  Nicano  ouson  wfl*  «nfoffoe<i  i«  K^nvn  hy  cui 
cpijiLle  of  St.  BjuQ.  Jibout  tho  middle  of  iho  fourlb  oootuir.  Id  whiob  be  lUrnlj 
roprciTefl  a  prUfii  namti'l  F&ref^orlois  who  lit  the  o^  of  70  Iwl  tbuutcljt.  bliuaelf 
HQlSGletiiLy  prot«ctod  ugutut  loond^  to  allow  lo  liift  laQnnlttetf  ibie  oomfart  vf  a 
boiuckDrrpflr.     Tbo  uuluukj  tunalo  U  urdend  to  bo  rorthwilh  Lmmurvd  in  a  ouav«at, 

aod*  u»a  ibth  In  ttGDom[illshcH],  ruei^rHufl  U  (brbkldm  to  portortD  hi»  prienUjr 
toMam,  Tbe  whole  in  biucd  oa  the  nuUioiltj  of  tb«  Council  of  NicBd — ''  Noo 
primo  nao  v>\i  (Ubl  Pikr«fi;orl)  wndrlman,  Don  <l«bore  mulicrciJlAA  oob&bltv*  vlrla. 
I>gt  u»Tiub«ui,  *  Bttuutiifl  psLribuA  uwiLrb  iu  Nicffiua  vyuod-j  ODELfltltnCiuD :  qnl 
miuilfc^nfj^  IntAnlint,  no  igali  nnllarciilfcm  iiablnttodDClAtD  hftbnat.     C(p1ibMtu>>  naCom 

boiiMit4hE<tm HUiuu  ia  do  L»bei,dqtU*auKU&iuU«ri«*ooc«Mriu" 
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tinuplc  in  38t,  only  four  or  five  years  before  the 
decretals  of  Sirictus,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  legislation 
on  the  subject ;  and  this  acquires  increased  significance 
when  we  observe  that  although  this  council  has  always 
been  reckoned  (Ecumenical^  and  has  enjoyed  full  authority 
throughout  the  Church  universal*  yet  out  of  one  hundred 
and  liity  bishops  who  signed  the  acta,  but  one — a  Spanish 
relate — was  from  the  West, 

This  avoidance  of  action  was  not  merely  an  omission 
of  surplusage.  Had  the  disposition  exi?>ted  to  erect  tlie 
custom  of  celibacy  into  a  law,  there  was  ample  cause  for 
legislation  on  the  subject-  Kpiphanius,  who  died  in  tlie 
year  400  at  a  very  advanced  a^re,  probably  compiled  his 
i**Fmoarium"  not  long  after  this  period;  he  belonged  to 
the  extreme  schf)ol  of  ascetics,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of 
aji-^erting  the  most  riffid  rule  with  rcffard  to  virginity  and 
continence,  which  he  considered  to  be  tlie  base  and  corner- 
stone of  the  Church.  While  assuming  celibacy  to  be  the 
rule  for  all  concerned  in  the  functions  of  the  priesthood^ 
lie  admits  tliat  in  many  places  it  was  not  observed,  on 
account  of  the  degradation  of  morals  or  of  tbc  iin- 
possibihty  of  obtaining  enough  ministers  irreprehcnsible 
in  character  to  satisfy  tlie  needs  of  tlie  faithful^ 

That  Epiphanius  endeavoured  to  erect  into  a  universal 
canon  rules  only  adopted  in  certain  Churches  is  rendered 
probable  by  an  aUusion  to  St.  Jerome,  who,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Vigilantius,  urged  in  support  of  celibacy 
Uie  custom  of  the  Churches  of  the  Kast  (or  Antioch), 
of  Alexandria,  and  of  Rome.'  He  thus  omits  the  great 
exarchates  of  Ephesus,  Pontus,  and  Thrace,  as  not  lend- 
ing strength  to  his  argument.  Uf  these  the  first  is 
perhaps  explicable  by  tlie  latitudinarianism  of  its  mctro- 

>  lltam.  ux.  e.  4. 

■  QdU  ftolunl  OrloiitU  pc^^WKbI    QuJd  JCgypti  d  «odu  Apotidlicv,  quia  Aut 
rli]|UiCB  olsrko*  iiucl^iltJnt.  uuL  omUuootoa-  AUt  hi  uium   Labuvfifjl*  morili  ode 
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politan,  Antlioiiy,  TIi?Jic»p  of  Kjilicsun.  At  the  Council 
of  Constantinople,  held  in  4IK),  this  prcLitc  was  accused 
of  many  crimes,  among  which  were  simony,  the  con- 
%'ersion  to  the  use  of  his  family  of  ecclcMastical  property 
and  even  of  the  sacred  vC!»elK.  and,  further,  tliat  after 
havinj;;  vowed  separation  front  his  wife^  he  had  had 
children  by  hcrJ  Even  Kgypt,  the  nursery  of  mo- 
nachism,  affords  a  somewhat  suspicious  example  in  tlic 
person  of  Synesius,  Bishop  of  Ttoleniais.  This  philo- 
sopliic  disciple  ofFIypatia.  when  pressed  to  accept  the 
bLshopric,  declined  it  on  various  gmunds,  among  which 
was  his  unwilltiigiic?^^  to  he  separated  frx^m  liis  wife,  or 
to  live  with  her  secretly  like  an  adulterer,  the  separation 
facing  |>art]culai'ly  objcetiunable  to  hini,  as  interfering 
witli  his  desire  for  numerous  offspring,'  Synesius,  how- 
ever, was  apparently  able  to  reconcile  the  incompati- 
bilities, for  after  accepting  the  episcopal  trffice  we  find, 
when  the  Libyans  invadeil  the  Pentapulis  and  he  stood 
boldly  forth  to  protect  his  flock,  tJiat  two  days  before 
an  expected  encounter  he  confided  to  his  brothers  care 
his  children,  to  whom  he  asked  the  transfer  of  that 
tender  fraternal  aHcction  which  he  himself  tiad  always 
enjoyed.* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  efforts  were  doubtless 
made  to  extend  the  rule,  and  to  render  it  as  imperative 
throughout  the  East  as  it  was  becoming  in  the  We-st, 
when  we  read  tJic  extravagant  laudations  of  virginity 
uttered  about  this  time  by  St  John  Chr)'sostom,  who 
lent  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  and  authority  to  the 
assertion  that  it  is  as  superior  to  marriage  as  heaven  is 
to  earth,  or  as  angels  are  to  men.*      Strenuous  as  these 

'  S^tnm*  quoti  iltmLMi  uxurt*  ^uu  cum  on  nintUA  oongreiBa*  cat,  dlioiqiic  ox  ea 
proon&wet— FallAdli  DIaL  de  Vlt,  &.  Joui,  Gbrjumt.  CAp.  xtll. 

*  Bt  si   pljLoet,  quonto  eltuni  vuUor  lil  iddikOi,  quuiUi  cfj^lnju  terra,  fjuuuio 
bot&intbat  DDgtlL— Lib,  dc  Virgin-  c>  x. 
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have  been,  how* 


may  have  l>ccii.  however,  they  Iiavc  left  ni>  per- 
manent record,  and  their  cfffcct  was  short-lived.  Within 
thirty  years  of  Uie  time  wht-n  Jerome  quoted  the  example 
of  the  Eastern  Churches  as  an  argument  against  Vigi- 
lantius.  Socrates  chronicles  as  a  novelty  the  introduction 
into  Thessalifi  of  compulsory  separation  between  married 
priests  and  their  wives,  which  he  nays  was  commanded 
by  Heliudorus,  iiishop  of  Tncaf  apparently  to  compensate 
for  tJie  amatory  character  of  the  "  il'lthiopiea/'  written 
in  his  youth.  The  same  rule,  Socrates  infonns  us,  was 
obsen*ed  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Thessalonica,  but 
J.hrou^hout  the  rest  of  the  East  he  asserts  that  sucii 
tparation  was  purely  voluntary,  and  e^'en  that  many 
bishops  had  no  scruple  in  maintainmg  ordinary  inter- 
course with  their  wives' — a  statement  eavy  to  be  bc- 
ieved  in  view  of  the  complaints  of  St.  Isidor  of  Felusium, 
>ut  the  same  time,  that  the  rules  of  the  Church 
enjoining  chastity  received  little  respect  among  the 
pries  tliood.' 

The    influence    of  Jerome,    Chrysostom,    and    other 

linent  Cluirchmen,  the  example  of  the  West,  and  the 

efforts  of  the   Origenians  in  favour  of  philosophic  as- 

tticism,  doubtless  had  a  powerful  eftcct  during  the  first 

of  the  fifth  century  in  extending  the  custom,  but 

mey  failed  In  the  endeavour  to  render  it  universal  and 

^obligatory,  and    the  testimony   of  Socrates   shows   how 

^■pon  even  those  provinces  which  adopi(.-d  it  in  Jerome's 

Hpne  returned  to  tlie  previous  practice  of  leaving  the 

^iiatter  to  the  election  of  the  individual     The  East  thus 

preserved  the  traditions  of  earlier  times,  as  recorded  in 

the    Apostolic    (Constitutions    and    (Canons,    prohibiting 

marriage  in  orders   and   the  ordination    of  digami,    but 

imposing   no   compulsory    ^paration  on  those  who  hod 

been  married  previous  to  ordination. 


^^eve 

Bboi 

enjc 

prie 

Ivmi 


>  Stcnu  U.  K.  LLt>.  r.  cl  2L 


>  S.  Indor.  Fcliui^l.  BpdiC  Ulx  IIL  NOl  75, 
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Even  these  rules  required  to  be  occasionally  enun- 
ciated in  order  to  maintain  their  observance.  In  590  a 
constitution  of  Justinian  calls  attention  to  the  r^ulation 
prohibiting  the  marriage  of  deacons  and  subdeacons,  and, 
in  view  of  the  tittle  respect  paid  to  it,  the  Emperor  pro- 
ceeds to  declare  the  children  of  such  unions  spurious 
(not  even  twthi  or  nainrales),  and  incompetent  to  uilierit 
anything ;  the  wife  is  likewise  incapacitated  from  inheri- 
tance, and  tlie  whole  estate  of  the  father  is  escheated  to 
the  Church — the  severity  of  which  may  perhaps  be  a 
fair  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  repress.*  Five  years  later  Justinian  recurs  to 
the  subject,  and  lays  down  the  received  r^ilations  in 
all  their  details.  Any  one  who  keeps  a  concubine,  or 
who  has  married  a  divorced  woman  or  a  second  wife,  is 
to  be  held  ineligible  to  the  diaconate  or  priesthood.  Any 
niember  of  those  orders  or  of  the  subdioconate  who  takes 
a  wife  or  a  concubine,  whether  publicly  or  secretly,  is 
thereu|K>n  to  be  de^aded  and  to  lose  all  clerical  privi- 
leges ;  and  though  the  strongest  preference  is  expressed 
for  those  who,  though  married,  preserve  strict  continence, 
the  very  phrase  employed  indicates  that  this  was  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  choice,  and  that  previous  conjugal 
relations  were  not  subject  to  any  legislative  interference.' 
These  same  regulations  were  repeated  some  ten  years 
later  in  u  law,  promulgated  about  545,*  which  was 
preserved  throughout  the  whole  period  of  Greek  juris- 
prudence, being  inserted  by  Leo  the  Philosopher  in  his 


)  CwtoUt.  43 Cod- 1,  8,  Tblabw  b  preacrvtsa  b;  PhotJasiSutcuju.  Th.  iJi.  c,  29[. 
but  BalMUuoQ  (Scbol.  ai1.  loc-)  ttyi  tbfti  li  U  oni^tt^  in  ihu  Bji&ilicoii- 

*  "  Mihti  Doiio  ftio  ic  vu^ordiTmtioolbiiidllit^iniDtquftmcuiiicajttUito  vivoQtet. 
ftDt  cntu  uxorlbuB  non  f,olmbiUiittu,  unt  miian  nxoris  vlruiti,  <\\i\  vol  fucrit  vol  mt,  ct 
IpAid  cikiitlUt«iii  tiJi^eiitem/'  The  Itrctor  uoulr],  bj  forfcilmg  liu  prafipf<cu  of  pni- 
todtion.  faarrjr  u  Aouf^nd  tiin<:,  If  pnuacd  hy  ovomutAcnng  nccr^naitj.  but  he  yiA^  net 
nllowwl.  undor  itny  oxcutic,  to  UlIld  u  thud  wLfe, — NoveiL  VI-  o.  S,— Thou  provisiouM 
were  Foi>cnl<d  tUo  following  T«ttr  ia  NovdL  XXIJ.  o.  42. 

*  NoveiU.  cxxilt  c,  1£.  
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Baailicon/  quole<l  by  Photiua  in  the  Nomocniion.  nnd 
referred  to  a-s  still  in  force  by  Italsamon  in  the  thirteenth 
ccnturj\"  At  the  same  time  Justinian  tacitly  admits 
the  failure  of  previous  efforts  when  he  adds  a  provision 
by  which  an  unmarried  postulant  for  the  diaconate  15 
obliged  to  pledge  himself  not  to  marry,  and  any  bishop 
permitting  such  rnurriagc  is  threatened  with  degradation.' 
Bishops,  bovrever,  were  subjected  to  the  ftill  severity 
of  the  Latin  discipline.  As  early  as  52^,  Justinian 
ordered  that  no  one  should  be  elif^ble  to  the  episcopate 
who  was  burdened  with  either  children  or  grandchildren, 
giving  a*  ft  reason  the  engrossing  duties  of  the  oflRce, 
which  required  that  the  whole  mind  and  soul  sliould  be 
devoted  to  them«  and  still  more  significantly  hinting  the 
indecency  of  converting  to  the  use  of  the  prelate's  family 
the  wealth  bestowed  by  the  faithful  on  the  Church  for 
pious  uses  and  for  charity/  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
not  strictly  observed,  for  in  585,  when  repeating  the 
injunction,  and  adding  a  restriction  on  conjugal  inter- 
course, he  intimates  that  no  inquiry  shall  be  made  into 
infractions  previously  occurring,  hut  tliat  it  sliall  be 
rigidly  enforced  for  the  future/  The  decision  was  final 
as  regards  the  absence  of  a  wife,  for  it  was  a^in  alluded 
to  in  548.  and  that  law  is  carried  through  the  Nomocanon 
and  Basilicon.*  The  absence  of  children  as  a  prerequisite 
to  tlic  episcopate,  however,  was  not  insisted  upon  so 
pertinaciously,  for  Leu  tlie  Plutusopher,  after  the  com- 
pilation of  the  llasitieon,  issued  a  constitution  allowing 
the  ordination  of  bishops  who  had  legitimate  ofTspring^ 
arguing  that  brothers  and  other  relatives  were  equally 
prone  to  withdraw  them  from  the  duties  of  their  position,* 

*  Itateimm  euhol,  wJ  Komoc^^oii.  TiU  i-  o.  23.  *  NotciU.  CXXUI.  g.  14. 

*  OttHL  4S  I  L     Cod.  L  3.-^HulllcoD  Hi.  1.  2*^.  *  NoraU.  Vi.  a  L 

*  XovelL  cxxxvn.  0.  S.— BwIIloon  ni.  1.  o.  8.— Bnlsunon  Schol  tn\  Komoc^n. 
Tft  to.  23.  '  Leoiiiil|ovalLCotui&t.m 
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It  IS  not  worth  while  to  enter  into  the  interminable 
controversy  respecting  tlic  council  held  at  Constantinople 
in  680,  the  canom  of  which  were  protnulgnted  in  692, 
and  which  is  known  to  polemics  as  tlie  (^uiniseii^t  in 
T^'ulkh  The  Greeks  maintain  that  it  was  (»umenicaK 
and  its  legislation  binding  upon  t.hristcmlom ;  the  Latins, 
that  it  was  provincial  and  sohismatie:  but  whether  Pope 
Agatho  acceded  to  its  canons  or  not ;  whether  a  centur)' 
later  Adrian  1.  admitted  tlieni ;  or  whetlier  their  uuthen* 
tication  by  the  second  Council  of  Niava  gave  them  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  Church  or  not,  are  questions  of  httle 
practical  importance  for  our  purpose,  for  they  never  were 
really  incorporated  into  the  law  of  the  West,  and  they 
are  only  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  portion  of  the 
received  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  of  the  East  In  one 
sense^  however,  their  bearing  upon  the  JLatin  Church  is 
interesting,  for*  in  spite  ol'  them,  Uonie  maintained 
communion  with  Constantinople  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  the  hchism  which  then  took  place  arose 
from  altogether  different  causes.'  In  the  West,  therefore, 
celibacy  was  only  a  point  of  discipline,  of  no  doctrinal 
iniportanee,  and  not  a  matter  of  heresy,  as  we  shall  see 
it  afterwards  become  under  the  stunulus  aflbrded  by 
Protestant  controversy. 

The  canons  of  the  Quinisext  are  very  full  upon  all 
the  questions  relating  to  celibacy,  and  show  that  great 
relaxation  had  occurred  in  enforcing  tlie  regulations  em- 
bodied in  the  laws  of  Justinian,  Digami  must  have 
become  numerous  in  the  Church,  for  the  prohibition  of 
their  ordination  is  renewed,  and  all  who  hati  not  released 
themselves  from  such  forbidden  unions  by  June  15th  of 
the  preceding  year  are  condemned  to  suffer  deposition. 
So  marriage  in  orders  had  evidently  become  fi-equent, 
for  all  guilty  of  it  arc  enjoined  to  leave  their  wives,  whcn» 

Diubcsne,  London,  IVOT^ 
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after  a  short  suspension,  they  are  to  be  restored  to  their 

sition,    though    ineligible   for    promotion.^       A   much 

;vercr  punishmait  is,  however,  provided  for  tliose  who 

"should  subsequently  be  guilty  of  the  same  indiscretion, 

for  all  such  infractions  of  the  rule  are  visited  with  ab* 

solute  deposition  ^—thas  proving  that  it  had  fallen  into 

desuetude,  since  those  who  sinned  after  it.s    restoration 

were  regarded  as  much  more  culpable  than   those  who 

lad  merely  transjtjrcsscd  an  obsolete  law.     Kvcn  bishops 

liad    ncgiecteil    the   restrictions   im[x>setl    u|>on  them  by 

Justinian,  for  the  council  refers  to  prelates  in   Africa, 

Ltbya^  and  elsewhere,  who  lived  openly  with  their  wives; 

Huid    alttiough   this   is   prohibited    for  the    future   under 

^benftlty  of  de|>osition,   and   although  all    wives   of  tho^ 

"promoted  to  the  episcopate  are  directed  to  he  placed  in 

tiumieries   at  u  distance   from    their   husbands,   yet   the 

^kemarkable  admission  is  made  that  this  is  done  for  the 

sake  of  the  people*  who  regarded  such  things  as  a  scandal, 

and  not  for  the  purpose  of  changing  that  which  had  been 

^^rdained  by  the  Apostles,^ 

H[      With    regard   to   the   ftiture  dist?ipline  of  the  great 

Hpody  of  the  clergy,  the  council,  after  significantly  acknow- 

^icdging  that  the  Roman  Church  required  a  promise  of 

abstinence  from    married   candidates   for    the  diaconate 

^and  priesthood,  pKK-ceds  to  state  tliat  it  desires  to  adhere 

the  Apostolic  canon  by  keeping  inviolate  Uic  conjugal 

stations  of  thos;e  in  holy  orders,  and  by  permitting  them 

associate  with  their  wives,  only  stipulating  for  conti- 

^nce  during  the  time  devoted  to  the  ministry  of  Uke 

;raments.     To  put  an  end   to  ail  opposition  to  this 

privilege,  deposition  is  threatened  against  those  who  shall 

presume  to  interfere  between  the  clergy  and  their  wives, 

*  tM.  ouu  IS.  i^'-''  Hoc  ftQlem  diclmun  non  ad  ca  aboUndi  vt  uvprUnilA  quo 
A|>Oilolkc  u>t«a  ooxutSlnUi  lunts   lod  .    .  .  on  iUiIDji  ccdc*]iu>liaa4  olto  |irobro 

iifcianiT " 
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and  likewise  a^nst  all  who,  under  pretence  of  religion, 
shall  put  their  wives  away.  At  ihc  same  time,  in  order 
to  promote  the  extension  of  the  Church  in  the  foreign 
provinces,  this  latter  penalty  is  remitted,  ss  a  concession 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  "  Barbarians."  *  How  thoroughly 
in  some  regions  sacerdotal  marriage  had  come  to  be  the 
rule  we  learn  from  a  reference  to  Armenia,  where  the 
T^evitieal  custom  of  the  Hebrews  was  imitated,  in  the 
creation  of  u  sacerdotal  caste,  tmusniitted  from  father  to 
son.  and  confined  to  the  priestly  houses.  This  limitation 
is  condemned  by  the  council,  which  orders  that  all  who 
are  worthy  of  ordination  shall  be  regarded  as  eligible-' 

The  Eastern  Church  thus  formally  and  in  the  most 
solemn  niamiei'  recorded  its  separate  and  independent 
discipline  on  this  point,  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
sacerdotalism  of  Kome»  It  thus  maintained  the  customs 
transmitted  from  tlie  early  period,  when  asceticism  had 
conimencc<l  to  show  itself,  Init  it  shrank  from  carrying 
out  the  principles  involved  to  their  ultimate  resnjlt.  as 
wa*i  sternly  attempted  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  Rome- 
The  system  thus  laid  down  was  permanent,  for  through- 
out the  East  tlie  Quinisext  was  received  unqucstionijtgly 
as  a  general  counciK  and  its  decrees  were  authoritative 
and  unalterable.  It  is  true  that  in  the  confusion  of  the 
two  following  centuries  a  laxity  of  practice  gradually 
crept  in,  by  which  those  who  desired  to  marrj'  were 
admitted  to  holy  orders  while  single,  and  were  granted 
two  years  after  ordination  during  which  they  were  at 
liberty  to  take  wives,  but  tltis  was  acknowledged  to  be 

1  QuEiiititxt  c  in.  30- 

'  QiiinxKfut  c.  3.'*.— ThP  Arm^nlMi  Chnreh  In  the  mMdJii  ftffwi  muk  «xo«rmlv«1j 
HTvoTQ  w  to  th<;  chajftity  of  lU  mioialefs.  A  poslnlaut  for  orrlvn  wn*  obliged  to 
GonJv4K,  nnd  If  ho  hiu)  bo«n  ffuilty  of  n  em^lo  Ujik.  he  wan  rejected.  So  pri«Bta  in 
(>rtlr»rv»  &f  jicldiii)f  Ui  Ihc'  H^nLncs]  of  blio  Ac*ili  oliL  vf  iiv(ii1](;vk,  vvrt^  cxpuU^d, 
though  thof  Wfrfl  not,  nhliprod  to  pnrt  wilh  T.hi>ir  wtvw^iuid  tbo  Gr»ok  miff  jH^rmitling 
nurrlAsn  in  the  Loner  orden  was  mainUiued.-^oncU-  Anncnor.  nun.  13£S  Art-  £0, 
63.  »  (Maneua  AmpL  CoUecc.  VU.  3GQ-T.  103). 
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an  abiise.  and  nbout  the  year  900  it  was  formally  pro* 
hibited  by  a  constitution  of  Leo  the  Philosopbcn*  Thus 
restored,  the  Greek  Church  has  preserved  its  early  tradi- 
tions unaltered  to  the  present  day.  Marriage  in  ordeni  j/' 
is  not  permitted,  nor  are  digami  admissible,  but  the 
lower  grades  of  the  cicrgj'  art:  free  to  marry,  nor  are 
they  separated  from  their  wives  when  promoted  to  the 
sacred  functions  of  the  diaconate  or  priesthood.  The 
bishops  are  selected  from  the  regular  clergy  or  monks, 
and,  being  bound  by  tljc  vow  of  chastity,  are  uf  euurbe 
unmarried  and  unable  to  mairy.  Thus  the  legislation 
of  Justinian  is  practically  transiuiitted  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  Even  this  restriction  on  the  freedom  of  mar- 
riftge  renders  it  difficult  to  pre*«;rve  the  purity  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  Greek  Church,  like  the  Latin,  is 
forced  occasionally  to  renew  the  Xicenc  prohibition 
against  the  residence  of  suspected  women,*  ■ 

The  strongly  marked  hereditary  tendency,  which  is 
so  distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  mediaeval  European 
institutions,  has  led,  in  Russia  at  leasts  since  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great,  to  the  customary  transmission  of 
the    priesthood,  and  even  of  individual  churches^  ftx>m 

*  Lttonb  NovclL  CotiiUt.  iii.^ll  is  cot  improbable  thiht  thin  coatom  nuuJM 
Imn  tb«  loouoolMlic  H^hium  of  Leo  iho  luuihri  ttnti  ConM.antlii«  Copronjcau*, 
vbkib  occayioil  a«ftiljr  tliv  wlivU  irf  Uii;  rlKlitb  <r-[i1iur;,  Ttit^w  ciuppron  found  their 
cnottl  lUiTlaLdlti^  otiraniH  in  the  monk*.  In  the  nvngc  jwrtAntiLtona  which  itlj^ncsd 
Uw  flUojifle,  CoiwIvitLiMi  vudoftvoored  lo  cxilrpaL^  noiuchiitTn  ultugeUier.  Tbt 
■oconata  wliteh  bis  vlv«nMkrl<M  hAve  tnuunatUoct  of  tli«  victtenoe  und  oraelticc  which 
tw  p«rpMTU«tl  Miv  doabUdO  w^pEenlodr  but  ihvn  In  Ukrllbuml  ihiiL  hk  cfForiA  to 
diBOoaDt«ttAnci«  offlibacj,  u  the  fonndatiofi  of  tho  obooilrrfii  lEwiliuliciri.  um  Of)rrB«Ll}r 
npori^'  **Pnb1iod  debuifLvll  ot  dvhozifisLavlii  h:«l.i)ttjm  mouuuhorura  in  htppu- 
drocno,  pvciplenn  UDumqueniqui-  iiiotuichum  rtiauotf^ritire  muliercm.  ot  lAtltor 
tmuLra  por  hlpfiodranium,  iiuaipild  inJurlU  ab  oiuu]  populo  ctnauInUi"  (BaroaU 
AfiMd-  Bfin-  rUli,  Ko-  I).  Ho  <ij*clud  thir  luouk*  from  Iha  mnnaiiliirio*,  whiah  h« 
tanked  Ibio  bftrmckt ;  nmc  of  the  niookji  wurr  tortun^,  othon  Hod  to  lh«  moaataitu 
99A  datorl*,  whore  ibej  »uJI«r«d  bvaej  ^itrcmlty,  while  otbcn  ogixiiL  rmccumbttt  to 
UtfWM  and  UrmtiUtlo&a,  AAil  ««re  poblidjr  ni&nlftd-'"  lUU  oorjiorol*  TOlupLkttbiiB 
wMiolIt  ■uBvttUiuu  iLEOfu  circtimdiio«ro  qod  orabovoobant "  (Ibid'  N(j^  2H,  SOJ. 

*  8j«Dd-  Koulv  Llhani  ainij.  1736  H.  ii.  c  v.  No.  16.  17,  Tab.  i.  No.  U :  E  UI, 
0,  L  Ko.  U  ;  ?.  IV.  c.  ii.  Hu.  IS.— Syb^l  Aln-Tru  wm,  L&tfi  o.  ili  (Coitdl.  OoUooL 
lAO«».  iL  m,  139.  'IGS.  !»;(.  aiUtf .  3tiT,  6«A}. 
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fftther  to  *;oii,  thus  creating  »  sacerdotal  ouste-  To  such 
an  extent  has  this  Ix>cn  carried  that  marriage  is  obli- 
gator)' on  the  parish  priest»  and  custom  requires  tlwt 
Uie  wife  sliall  be  the  daughter  of  a  priest.  Some  of 
the  results  of  tliis  arc  to  l)c  seen  in  u  law  of  1867,  for- 
bidding for  the  future  the  aspirant  to  a  cure  from 
marrying  the?  daughter  of  his  predecessor  or  underiuking 
to  support  the  family  of  the  late  incuml>ent  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  obtaining  the  prefernientv  It  shows 
how  entirely  the  duties  of  the  clergy  had  been  lost  in 
the  sense  of  property  and  hereditary  right  attaching  to 
beneficeji,  leading  inevitably  to  the  n^lect  or  perfunctory 
Iierformance  of  ec'clesiaAtical  dnticsJ  We  shall  see  here- 
after how  narrowly  the  Latin  Church  escaped  a  similar 
tran,sformation»  and  how  prolonged  was  the  struggle  to 
avoid  it. 


One  branch  of  the  Eastern  Church,  however,  relaxed 
the  rules  of  the  Quinisext.  In  4S1.  Nestorius,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  was  excommunicated  for  his  heretical 
subtleUes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Codhead  in  Christ. 
Driven  out  from  the  empire  by  the  orthodox  authorities 
his  foUowers  spread  throughout  Mesopotamia  and  Persia, 
where,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  their  efforts  had  gradu- 
ally converted  nearly  the  whole  population.  About  tlie 
year  480.  Barsuma,  Metropolitan  of  Nisibis.  added  to  his 
Nestorian  heresy  the  guilt  of  marrying  a  nun,  when  to 
justify  himself  he  assembled  a  s}Tiod  in  which  the  privi- 
lege of  marriage  was  granted  not  only  to  priests,  but 
even  to  monks.  In  485.  IJabueus,  Patriarch  of  Seleucia, 
held  a  council  which  excommuTucated  Barsuma  and 
condemned  his  licentious  doctrines  ;  hut.  about  ten  years 
later,  a  subsequent  patriautrh,  Uabeus.  in  the  Council  of 

"  London  "Aoiidomy,"  Nor- I3th,  t8G9,  p.  GL-Se«:Lleo ''Tbc  BuMian  Clorp^/' 
b;  Fatliar  UAgnrln,  l^ndon,  1072  ^London  "  AUioDnam,"  No.  Stt^M.  pp.  r2-a}. 
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'clruria,  ohtaiacd  the  enactment  of  canons  conrerriiig 
the  privilege  of  marriage  on  all  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
m  monk  to  patriarch.  Some  forty  years  later  a  de- 
bate recoixled  between  the  Patriarch  Mar  Aba  and  King 
Chosroes  ^^owk  tliat  repeated  marriages  were  commnn 
Among  all  orders,  but  Mar  Aba  subsequently  Lssued  a 
canon  depriving  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the  right,  and 
subjecting  thcni  to  the  rules  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 

hurches.^ 
The  career  of  the  Nestorians  shows  that  matrimony 
IS  not  incompatible  with  mission-work,  for  they  were  - 
the  most  successful  missionaries  on  record.  They  pene- 
trated thmughout  India,  Tartary,  and  China.  In  the 
Utter  empire  they  lasted  until  tlic  thirteenth  caitury; 
while  in  India  they  not  improbably  exercised  an  influ- 
ence in  modifying  the  doetrines  of  ancient  Brahmanism,' 
and  the  Portuguese  discoverers  in  the  fifteenth  century 
found  them  flourishing  in  Malabar  So  numeroufi  were 
they  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of 
Jcrusctlem  they  ai-c  described^  in  conjunction  with  the 
monophysite  sect  of  the  Jacobites,  as  exceeding  in  num- 
bers the  toliabitants  of  the  rest  of  Christendom.' 

^1     Another  segment  of  the  Eastern  Church  may  pro- 
^^►erly  receive  attention  here.     The  Ahyssininns  and  Coptic 

IChmtians  of  Kgypt  can  scarcely  in  truth  be  considered 
b  part  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  they  are  monophysite 
■  For  UioM  doUUv  froni  tbo  oolliictioD  ol  Xtttaan  I  un  liubbtHl  to  tb*  Abata 
Z^ccMii^'A  NitOTA  OUsUfiouloD»dcieotfbatoSncro>  pp.  189-30L 

'  Tbo  HtnutfE^  liniLliihty  between  >om«  ol  ihc  tc^hiog*  of  the  Bhftj^vBfl-giUi 
■ad  UbrlJilluiUf ,  ftnd  thct  Appjuimt  lilcnlitj  ol  tbo  nAmo  uid  ol  Aomo  of  tbv  Alory  of 
SriBfana  with  thovn  nt  Clirlut,  would  ■t&iu  to  uoorl  tiotnn  fruob  AJcpluiation  &«  tho 
Abore.  Ibc  problem,  EiowcTcr.  in  loo  cxmipliCALccI  for  diacusnoD  bero.— Sc«  W4bdr*f 
IdiUui  Lit«»iitrc,  ]i,  238,  ftnd  Mooter  WllliAma'i  Indian  Windom,  p,  iSlG.  For  ihn 
qoMtlon  of  St,  TbOfCM'A  JnrSfun  Apo^tolaUr  ipo  HoliJetiboig'ji  [oiirood  tmct,  "Do 

'  HI  omnen  N«*toriaiJ  .  .  ,  aum  Jaoobtiui  bn^a   pliuM  &3e  dica&tnr  qium 
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in  bdicF,  and  have  in  many  particulars  adopted  Jewish 
cuhtoni?>,  such  as  circumcision,  tcv.  Their  observances 
as  r^ards  marriages,  however*  tally  closely  with  the 
canons  of  the  Quinisext,  except  that  bishops  are  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  wives.  In  the  sixteenth  century. 
Bishop  Zagfl  Zabo,  who  wa^i  sent  as  envoy  to  Portugal 
by  David.  King  of  Abyssinia,  left  behind  him  a  con- 
fession of  faith  for  the  cdilic&tion  of  the  curiouSp  In 
thiii  document  he  describes  the  discipline  of  his  Church 
as  strict  in  forbiddinfj  the  clericature  to  illegitiniates; 
marriage  is  not  disisolved  by  ordination,  but  second  mar- 
riage, or  marriage  in  orders,  is  prohibited,  except  under 
dispensation  from  the  Patriarch,  a  favour  occasionally 
granted  to  magnates  for  public  i-casons.  Without  such 
dispensation,  the  offender  is  expelled  from  the  priesthood, 
while  a  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic  convicted  of  having 
an  illegitimate  child  is  forthwith  deprived  of  all  his 
benefices  and  possessions.  Monasteries,  moreover,  were 
numerous,  and  monachal  chastity  was  strictly  enforced.* 
These  rules,  I  presume,  are  still  in  force,  A  recent 
traveller  in  those  region?^  states  tJiat  **  if  a  priest  be 
married  previous  to  his  ordination,  he  is  allowed  to 
rem^un  so;  but  no  one  can  marry  after  having  entered 
the  priesthood  '' — while  a  mass  of  superstitious  and  ascetic 
observances  has  overlaid  religion,  until  little  trace  is  left 
of  original  Christianity,* 

>  Calist.  de  Ooaja;.  ClerJc.  p.  M.—Caarii  dc  Robu*  Enini«nu«UH  Ro^U.  toiit. 
Lib.  IX.  (Coton,  ]£71.  p.  %a«). 

■  Pnrkjiia'*  t^fc  ^u  Abj'Hinlji.  oLftplvr  xKxi.— Mr.  rATkjJiv  niliU  np  ftboul  990 
futdayn  io  Xha  jrcuiMDCVt  ot  Ihon  much  mar*  Hgld  lluui  lAinivi  i>bi*nrMl  En  th* 
CElboUc  Cburcb. 
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MONACHISM 

lonartic  Orders  occupy  too  prominent  a  place  in 
cccle^iasticfll  history,  mid  were  too  powerful  an  iniftru- 
tnent  boUi  for  good  and  evil,  to  be  passed  over  without 
some  cui^ory  allusion,  although  the  secular  clerg)*  U  more 
particularly  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  and  the 
rise  and  proj^ress  of  monachism  is  a  topic  too  extensive 
in  its  details  to  be  thoroughly  considered  in  the  space 
which  can  be  allotted  to  it 

In  this,  as  in  some  other  forms  of  asceticism,  we  may 
look  to  Buddlnsm  for  the  model  on  which  the  Church 
fashioned  her  institutioas.  Ages  before  the  time  of 
S&kyamuni,  or  the  Jtuddha,  the  life  of  tlie  atichorite 
had  become  a  favourite  mode  of  securing  the  moh^ia^ 
or  jsupreme  good  of  absorption  in  Brahma,  Buddhism, 
in  throwing  open  the  way  of  salvation  to  all  mankind, 
popularised  this,  and  thus  multiplied  enormously  the 
crowd  of  mendicants,  who  lived  upon  the  charity  of 
the  faithful,  and  who  abandoned  at)  the  cares  and  duties 
of  life  in  the  hope  of  advancing  a  step  in  the  scale  of 
l)eing.  and  of  ultimately  obtaining  the  highest  bliss  of 
admi^isinn  to  Nirvana,  In  the  hopeless  confusion  of 
Hindu  chronology,  it  is  impossible  to  dctinc  dates  with 
exactness,  but  wc  know  that  at  a  very  early  period  these 
BhiUshus  and  Bhikshuais,  or  mendicants  of  either  sext 
were  organised  in  monasteries  (V'iharas  or  Sangharamas) 
erected  by  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  and  were  subjected 
to  definite  rules,  prominent  among  which  were  those 
of  poverty  and  chastity,  which  subsequently  became  the 
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roufidation  of  sii{  ifie  Western  orders.  Prtjbably  the 
oldest  existirig-fitripturc  of  Huddhism  is  the  Pratirnoksha» 
or  collcc^iortifjf  rules  for  observance  by  the  bhikshus, 
which,  ti^ilion.  not  without  probability,  ascribes  to 
Salop^muni  himself.  In  this,  infraction  of  chastity  falls 
Hnder'thc  first  of  tlic  four  Parajika  rules;  it  is  classed, 
^.•/'.,\vith  murder,  among  the  tnost  .scrioiLs  olTcnces,  entailing 
/V%-' excommunication  and  expuUion  without  forgiveness. 
The  solicitation  of  a  woman  oomes  within  the  scope  of 
the  thirteen  San^hadisesa  rules,  entailing  penance  and 
probation,  after  which  the  offender  may  be  absolved  by 
an  assembly  of  not  less  than  twenty  bhik(>hus.  Other 
punishments  arc  allotted  for  every  suspicious  act,  and 
the  utmost  care  is  shown  in  the  regulations  laid  down 
for  the  minutest  dct^ls  of  social  intercourse  between 
the  sexes.' 

Under  tliese  rules,  Buddhist  nionachism  developed  to 
an  extent  which  more  than  rivals  that  of  its  Western 
derivative.  The  remains  of  the  magnificent  V'iharas  still 
to  l>c  ^een  in  India  testify  at  once  to  the  cnurtnous 
multitudes  which  found  shelter  in  them  and  to  the 
munificent  piety  of  the  monarchs  and  wealthy  men 
who,  as  in  Europe,  sought  to  purchase  the  favour  of 
Heaven  by  founding  and  enlarging  these  retreats  for  the 
devotee  In  China.  Buddhism  was  not  introduced  until 
the  first  century  a.d.,  and  yet,  by  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  ccnturjs  in  spite  of  repeated  and  severe  perse- 
cutions, the  number  of  monasteries  already  amounted 
to  3716,  while  two  hundred  years  later  the  persecuting 
Emperor  Wn-Tsung  ordered  the  destruction  of  no  less 
than  iOOO;  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  estimated  that 
there  arc  SO^OOO    Buddhist  monks   in    the   environs    of 


^  Davids  k  OM^mberv  i  Vfn&ja  Trrts,  Fore  I.  pp,  4,  H,  14,  16,  33,  30-7,  4S,  4T, 
Indian.  Safe),  pp.  S4r>- 8. 
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%km  alone.  When,  in  the  seventh  century,  Hiouen- 
Thsang  visited  India,  he  describes  the  Sanghnrama  of 
Xalanda  as  contaJnmg  ten  tliou-sand  monks  and  novices: 
and  the  later  pilgrim,  Fah-Hian,  found  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  In  the  islnnd  of  Ceylon.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  tlie  city  of  Ilchi,  in  Chinese  Tartary,  poxscsscd 
fourtetn  inonasterieji,  averagin^r  three  thousand  devotees 
in  each ;  while  m  Tibet,  at  the  present  time,  thtrre  are 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lhassa  twelve  >{rcat  monasteries,  con- 
taining a  population  of  18.5(H)  lamas.  In  Ladak.  the 
proportion  of  lamas  to  the  laity  is  as  one  to  thirteen ; 
in  Spiti,  one  to  seven;  and  in  Burmah,  one  to  thirty.^ 
Great  w  were  the  proportions  to  whicli  European  muim- 
ehism  grew,  it  never  attained  diniemions  such  as 
tiiese. 

Whether  the  West  may  have  borrowed  from  the 
Kast  in  this  matter  of  monaehisnu  or  was  independently 
inspired  by  similar  impulses,  is  a  question  which  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  an>«wcr  As  an  ht-^-torical  fact,  the  fir»t 
rudimentary*  development  of  a  tendency  in  such  direc- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  vows,  which,  as  stated  in  a 
previous  section,  liad  already,  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  become  common  among  female 
devotees.  In  fact  an  order  of  widow*i,  employed  in  chari- 
table works  and  suppoi-tcd  from  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful,  was  appai-ently  one  of  the  primitive  institutions 
of  the  Apostles.  To  prevent  any  conflict  between  the 
claims  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church,  St.  Paul  directs 
that  they  shall  be  childless  and  not  less  than  sixty  years 
of  ape,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  there  might  be  no  neglect 
of  the  first  duty  which  he  recognised  as  owing  to  the 
family,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  devotee  should 

Tlltft.  pfk  lM'ft.'-WbAd«r*i  Uixlory  of  tmlu.  HI.  37^— Pnx.  Roy.  G^o^.  Switly. 
Id  Loadom  *-  Bcod^."  Kor,  IT,  iSlk', 
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be  tempted  by  the  flesh  to  quit  the  senice  which  she  ha 
undertaken/ 

This  admirable  plan  may  be  considered  the  germ  of 
the  countless  associations  by  which  the  Church  has  in 
all  age*  earned  the  gratitude  of  mankind  by  giving  to 
Christiunity  its  truest  practical  cxpo.sition.  It  combined 
a  refuge  for  the  desolate  with  a  most  efficient  organisa- 
tion for  spreading  the  faith  and  administering  cliarity; 
and  there  was  no  thought  of  marring  its  utility  by 
rendering  it  simply  an  instrument  for  exaggerating 
and  propagating  aKoeticism.  St.  Paul,  indeed,  expressly 
commands  the  younger  ones  to  marry  and  bring  up 
children;'  and  he  could  little  have  anticipated  the  time 
when  Urn  order  of  widows,  so  venerable  in  its  origin 
and  labours,  would,  by  the  capnee  of  ascetic  progress, 
come  to  be  regarded  as  d^radcd  in  comparison  with 
the  nrgin  spouses  of  Christ,  who  selfishly  endeavoured 
to  purchase  their  own  salvation  by  shimning  all  the 
duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  Creator.*  Nor  could 
he  have  imagined  that,  after  eighteen  centuries,  entliusi* 
astie  theologians  would  seriously  argue  that  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  h»d  founded  regular  religious  orders,  bound 
by  tile  three  customary  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience.* 

■  I.llm.  V.  a-M,  of.  Actlx.SlMl.— En  the  Umoof  TortiUIiui  thflHWUxmivfln 
rpKiilhrtir  vnlkiood  (Ad  Uxor.  Lib.  I.  c.  T).  Thtu  wu  ForbkldfEn  by  ihe  OoonoB  of 
Nioca  fcAD.  t^)  and  bjUmt  oF  Lood^ci^n  <nan- Ilk  in  STS.  In  ifil,  howevt-r.  ww  ««* 
by  th&  Uoancil  of  Chklcedon  (can-  15)  tliat  the  aiiclnnt  pracLictr  hod  been  roviTcd. 
Tbo  AuLhorltkst  on   fhe  quefti-ton  will  bu  tuurid  va^rj  lolly  iflveti  l>7  ('hr.  Lufiuu 

of  tb#  ninth  aaninry  string'an^  rnl^A  w«ti>  pton^Dlj^HtAd  In  ptinf^h  tho  morHog*  of 
dMOCiif«m  [Capltnl.  Add.  lU.  Cup.  75.— Balot,  I.  1191]. 

*  V^loorco  jamor«n{vidu&«]»iiben,  llUo*  prDcrviarv,  mAtrMF&milUjt  6tf*,nii]lA(u 
ooc&Bi«uam  ^Urv  jic]lvon>rio — I.  TLm*  V>  H' 

*  8«a  l^on.  I.  fipivt-  liizvil,  i?up-  2  (Hitrdaln.  t.  1TT5).  This  vntj^  not  ao  tn  th« 
«»rlUr  p«Tlodfl^  TertulliAii  400  PrwAcHptfon.  iii.),  !d  aUnding  t^  tbv  vftrioui  cUmu 
of  eoclavUffticti.  placoo  tbo  widows  immcdjAt^ly  tJtet  thv  order  of  dowoem,  uid 
tMfona  Cbc  virflQB, 

*  Nothin|(  iH  AO  fllA|({Rft1  u  t\\9  li^lc  nwort»d  to  in  ordor  to  ptovo  forogonc 
ooDOlutioiu.    Donatu  Caivi  ((^(Hdf  Pamloi.  FobbltcnConfMilOiiM  di  un  PrisbTietro. 
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In  the  early  Church,  as  has  been  Rb^ady  shown,  all 
vows  of  continence  and  dedication  to  the  service  of  God 
were  a  mAttcr  of  simple  volition,  not  only  as  to  their  in- 
ception, but  sdso  a.s  to  their  duration.  The  male  or  female 
Icvotcc  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  the  world  and  to 
marry  at  any  time;*  although  during  the  purer  jHrriods 
of  persecution,  such  conduct  was  doubtless  visited  with 

[disapprobation  and  was  attended  with  loss  of  reputation. 
As,  moreover,  there  was  no  actual  s^regation  from  the 

orld  and  no  ^iundering  of  family  ttev,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  special  rules  of  disoiplinc-  VV^hcn,  under 
the  Uccian  persecution,  Paul  the  Thcbfcan,  and  shortly 
afterwards  St  Antony,  retired  to  the  desert  in  order 
to  satisfy  a  craving  for  ascetic  mortification  which  could 

nly  he  satiated  by  solitude,  and  thus  unconsciously 
founded    the    vast    s*)ciety   of  Egj-ptian    cenohites>  they 

:ave  rise  to  what  at  length  became  a  new  necessity,* 


».  IfifiS.  p.  llOqiiouu  thaUtxlii  MUt.  XU.  12.  Lak«  XTV.  33,  and  Ufttt,  XlZ.  31. 
T.ftbdtfaan  triamijhAntljr  oonctutlo* — "  Bnn  line  conchhclnra  ohlAramfmU  da'whcri 
TiAfsU  rftocoRli<»ni  fomero  gU  Apoatoli  veri  rollf-Ionl  ool  m  vott  (3«Ua  rell^ooo 

>  If  fnrO)*T  |:>nvif  of  ttiiit  itt*  t*timT*A,  bajOftd  whst  lam  ftlrrrikdj  haaji  lncld«nt4lly 
•diUood,  it  » to  to  fotiDd  in  (he  19th  cdmoo  of  tb«  Ooonoll  of  Ancyn,  bftld  About 
the  ftmt  311.  By  tbii<  the  tow  of  coUbaaj  or  viqfinily  when  brokvn  only  ncdend 
Ibv  offondcr  li]cap«blo  o(  njcoLvlQjf  lioly  ordcn-  He  von  lo  tie  trvAlttd  M  ii 
"dJgKinuA,"  nhonrinit  «vfrlontly  tlttt  no  piuiibnMit  wttt  fnUlotud.  hvynnd  Lb*  dia- 

lUlilj  which  ottAiDhcd  lo  Mwond  nasxrUcov. 

Even  In  th«  dm*  of  St.  AuguttlD  nwoka  won  frerjuontiy  roftrrlfd,  ia  «o  U«t& 
rroiB  hl«  noMTiEii  concprnuLg  Ui«  hcntlCN  who  nyled  tboniBdvoi  Apovtoliol  and  vbo 
Riorlod  in  their  iia|oHor  i.tcoUobm — *' Ed  quod  in  au»oi  eomaiuiii>noco  hod  rcolponnt 
atoQte*  co«lxiffi1>a*  &t  r««^oprEAi  pciMl4«Dtc« ;  quftlM  bahoi  O&tbolictt  [ccotMift]  al 
noouhoa «t cJ«rl«o«  platimoi" — AaguttSn.  iSe  B«r«iib.  Ho.  XL. 

Bm  Rp1pliaolii4,  the  ardeot  ftdnlrer  of  vlrRlnLtj,  wboo  oontrot ertln^  \he  erron 
of  tbo  BUD*  BCOt.  dcol^rea  tliAfi  thorn  wbu  otrinot  pnn>aror«  In  ttir,ir  ion  had  bctur 
many  and  rrcoDcile  IbnniH-lvi^B  by  pfnitencc  totbeCharoli  r»lb«T  thui  sLn  Intconl— 
''Ifdiuji  DrtlRpnm  a  cnmu  p&hua  n\\A  lUDrcm  suiiiflj-e  muDdLiin  lo^ctn  tl  a 
v1r||taltat«  lamito  terapon»  pccnltODtuun  a^^cn  ct  «lc  rorvai  ad  wolnlain  Indaod, 
ffio.**— Pmw.  Rdmk  U[i. 

V*  ihatl  *o*  h«maft«f  hov  l«tg  !t  tttok  Ut  nnfonu  tha  liriot  fttfgTfigatlon  of  1h* 
onotAU  fwm  lh«  world. 

*  St.  Jofom«  viiidicAt««  for  Fftol  Ur»  priodty  wbioh  w«a  oonunooly  uoribod  lo 
Aaumj,  but  be  fulJy  nJiultd  that  tbo  latMr  in  eatltlod  to  Ui*  cr«dJt  of  pofmlarialBg 
Lb*   praMleo^*"  Altt.  *a|#».  In  ffnam  oplDloo*m  vnl^xui  omna  oODv^ntiC,  mroat 
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The  ajisociations  which  gradually  formed  themselves  re- 
quired some  government,  and  the  institution  of  mona- 
chism  became  too  important  n  portion  of  the  Church, 
both  in  numbers  and  influenre^  to  remain  tong  without 
rule»i  of  discipline  to  r^^late  its  piety  and  to  direct  its 
powers.  As  yet,  however,  a  portion  of  tlic  Chureh. 
adhering  to  ancient  tradition,  looked  reprovingly  on  thtse 
exaggerated  vagaries.  Lactantius,  for  instance,  in  a 
passage  written  subsequent  to  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine,  earnestly  denounces  the  life  of  a  hermit  as 
that  of  a  beast  rather  than  of  a  man,  and  urges  that 
the  bonds  of  human  society  ought  not  to  be  broken,  since 
Mian  cannot  exist  without  his  fellows/ 

It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  which 
had  now  fairly  set  in,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  impulsion  which  drove  so  many  to  abandon  the  world- 
No  small  portion  of  pastoral  duty  consisted  in  exhor- 
tations to  virginity,  the  praises  of  which  were  reiterated 
with  cvcr-incrcasing  vehemence,  and  the  rewards  of 
which,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  were  magiiified  with 
constantly  augmenting  promises.  Indeed,  a  perusal  of 
the  writings  of  that  age  seems  to  render  it  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  truly  devout  soul  could  remain  involved 
in  worldly  duties  and  ple-asures,  when  the  nhandonment  of 
all  the  ties  and  responsibilities  imposed  on  man  by  Pro- 
vidence was  represented  as  rendering  Uic  path  tu  heaven 
so  much  shelter  and  more  certain,  and  when  every  pulpit 
resounded  with  perpetual  amplifications  of  tlie  one  theme. 
Equally  efficacious  with  the  timid  and  slothful  was  the 
prospcc-t  of  a  quiet  retreat  from  the  confusion  and  strife 


Antonlum  bujna  proponSU  CApnt,  quoc!  nx  parla  vorum  «t:  nob  Miim  Laid  Iptc  uito 
omaeA  fait,  qaum  ah  eo  omniam  inaltat&  »uDt  uludlft,"  «lc.^U^oroa>  Vit-  I'lujli 
oap'  I.^KpbL.  XXII.  btt  Eufltoch-  cap.  3€. 

Jerome  aIjo  ju«rtd  UmL  lut^QaohLvm  vpoii  nnkDown  in  I'atoninc  aaiX  SyrlA  untE]  li 
waA  Eijlrodqcfhl  tbi>r»r  by  HSUHon.  a  fllkCipEti  of  ^i,  Antotiy-— Vit-  Hiltuion  cap,  II 

>  limiu  DWin,  Lib.  vi.  uup.  10,— Cf  o.  1T> 
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which  the  accelerating  detrline  of  tlie  empire  rendered 
everj"  day  wilder  and  more  hopeless ;  whUe  the  crushing 
burdens  of  the  state  drove  many,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efTorts  of  the  civil  power,  to  seek  their  escape  in  the 
exemptions  accorded  to  those  connected  with  the  Church. 
When  to  these  classe;  are  added  the  penitcntii^proto- 
typcs  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  who  retired  to  the  desert 
as  the  only  refuge  from  her  profligate  life,  and  for  se%*en' 
teen  years  waged  an  endless  struggle  with  the  burning 
passions  which  she  could  control  hut  could  not  conquer — 
it  is  not  diflicult  to  understand  how  vast  were  the  multi- 
tudes unconsciously  engaged  in  laying  the  foundations 
of  that  monastic  structure  which  was  eventually  to  ovcr- 
:>hiuIow  all  ChristcndumJ  Indeed,  even  the  Church  itself 
at  times  l>ecame  alarmed  at  the  inrreiising  tendency,  as 
when  the  CouncU  of  Saragossa,  in  381,  found  it  necessary 
to  denounce  the  practice  of  ecclesiastics  abandoning  their 
nctions  and  emhracing  the  monastic  life,  which  it 
,mes  was  done  &om  unworthy  motives.^ 
Soon  after  his  con%'cr^ion,  Constantinc  had  encouraged 
Uie  prevaUing  tendency  by  not  only  rejiealing  the  dis- 
abilities imposed  by  the  old  Koman  law  on  tho^  who 
remained  unmarried^  but  by  extending  the  power  of 
making  wills  to  minoi-s  who  professed  the  intention  of 
celibftcy,'  His  piety  and  that  of  subsequent  emperors 
speedily  attributed  to  all  connected  with  the  Church  cer- 
tain exemptions  frotn  the  intolerable  umniciiial  burdens 
which  were  eating  out  the  heart  of  the  empire.  An 
enormous  premium  was  thus  offered  to  swell  the  ecelesi- 


lod 
^Bunc 


>  AxArlj  fti  ihe  L^oaxmcnocaioiie  at  ihe  fourth  contitrj,  wt  And  Fiovto*,  Id  hla 
"ta  qaoqutf"  dBTcnciv  of  MjtrilcliivlHEij.  lumctLln^c  tliat  iu  tlie  ClirlKLlaii  Clturolwi  the 
nntnbr  of  proif^HOtl  vtr^n^  ctc^wilDrl  tbnt  of  voraeD  nut  \.to^nd^  vty/tt.— A  amiMtin. 

i  Vwul,  Umuioli,  Lib>  xxx.  c.  U, 
*  Propter  IniDn  vBnlUtomquci  pHmtunptAm.*— CoriL^li'  Owaarnuic.  ].  ann,3Hl  &,7i, 
-DivAedlcDOo  U)  Ui«  prDhlbltlao  Ln  tlirratanc*!  wltb  (irolODgvd  •a*^u«iui]  from 


■  CMlod.  Ut«L  TrtpvU  libL  1.  <i. !» 
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astical  ranks,  white,  as  the  number  of  the  officiating  clergy 
was  necessarily  limited,  the  influx  would  naturally  flow 
into  the  mass  of  monks  and  nuns,  on  whose  increa^  there 
was  no  restriction^  and  whose  condition  was  open  to  aU» 
with  but  slender  examination  into  the  fltncss  of  the  appli- 
cant.' Tlie  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the  Church  and 
the  large  sums  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  all  orders 
of  tlic  clergy  offered  additional  temptations  to  those  who 
might  r^ard  the  life  of  the  ascetic  as  the  means  of  secu- 
ring an  assured  existence  of  idleness,  free  from  all  care 
of  the  morrow.  If,  therefore,  during  a  period  when 
ridicule  and  persecution  were  the  portion  of  those  who 
vowed  perpetual  continence,  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  a%'oid  the  most  deplorable  scandals/  it  can  readily  be 
conceived  that  allurements  such  as  tliese  would  crowd  tlie 
monastic  protession  with  proselytes  of  a  most  question- 
able character,  drawn  from  a  society  so  frightfully  dissolute 
as  tliat  of  the  fourth  century-  The  fierce  declamations 
of  St.  Jerome  afford  a  terrible  picture  of  the  disonlers 
prevalent  among  those  vowed  to  celibacy,  and  of  the 
liidcuus  crimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  conceal  or  remove 
the  consequences  of  guilt,  showing  that  the  asceticism 
enforced  by  Siricius  had  not  wrought  any  improvement' 


1  e«ft  Lflx  zvr.  Cod.  TbAOd.  TU.  IL  U.  9,  lOi  U,  \4,  «lc,  ThLa  ovLI  had  bncujme 
•ognailfy  ihv  Umfr  of  Valent  tbat  fn  SUA  tbM  ooipf^ror  r]cul&red  -QuiduTu  IgniiTlw 
MQtfet4m»  d«e^^ill  civitatooa  muoorlliUJi,  onfiljirl  HolitiiclinnH  uc  iworutii,  ot  *jpoolo 
rvUK^onia  rwclbct;*  monboDt'lD  oougn^Qtur/'  Tho  mart  n£:oi-oui  meawirvfl  wi>ro 
requUite.  "cnii  c  Utcbri*  oofuulu  pni>o(<ptlorio  mAndATlmui,"  nnd  be  orders  \\iv 
ctilprltJi  tolw  jubjivtcd  agAin  to  tliolr  mtiatctpal  duties uucler  {Mu  of  forfdiaroof 
ftU  thoir  propflrty  (Lib^  Xir.  Co4.  Thcod.  Tit-  1  1.  05).  lo  it'Q  tho  nmo  cdiporor 
andoavourvl  ba  enforoo  th<t  obJJfAtton  of  znllttAry  He:rv&cu  uti  xh«  crowtU  oF  vlfforooa 
tnwi  who  i\l]r:t\  th«  niQnut«H«<p  and  on  their  rcjsifliuncc  u  penwcution  an>s«  In  whtob 
□ULDjr  wtfftf  kiUed.^HierUQ-  Ea^K  ChroD^ftiU)-  378. 

■  Th<T  lAjDcDtBtloiLi  of  6u  Cjrpdftn  limvp  aJrmOjr  b««u  alludod  to.  fa  30fV  the 
Counonof  RIviTA  found  it  un^cptNtjyio  donoani^e  pnrpctiiAl  pxcomtiiTinifnt.mfi  n^mtt 
ihe  "  f irginM  lacmts  '^  who  ftbondoncd  thuiubtlvM  U>  a  Itfo  of  Jcoaticuiuciti.  while 
tbi>M3  Kullt^  oaly  ot  a  ain|{le  lapiio  wire  ftUowBd  reatonitJoD  to  communloD  on  the 
ilnbtbtwd,  if  vanied  bjr  ooiitlanal  penitiaioo  (ConolL  BUberlt.  o.  13). 

'  Pift*l<  d1c«H  qitot,  qiiotldEA  ftrglaM  muit,  qn&ntaa  d»  «o  fromio  m*l«r  priinj&t 
«cctjiLift:   »4per  quw  tiUUm  ioimicaii  supcrbiu  ponat  tbronumfonin:  qnat  pttru 
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The  ncc^«*ity  cf  bubjccting  tlio«;  hound  by  vown  to 
t^ilablished  rules  must  therefore  have  soon  become  gene- 
rally recojjrniscd ;  and  altbough,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen, 
they  were  firee  at  any  time  to  abandon  the  profeision 
which  they  had  assumed.  stiiL  while  they  remained  as 
members,  the  welfare  of  the  Church  would  render  it  im- 
perative to  establish  rules  of  wholesome  discipline.  The 
Srst  authoritative  attempt  to  check  disordcni  of  the  kind 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  Council  of  Carthage,  which  in 
84S  insisted  that  all  who,  shunning  marriage,  elected  the 
better  lot  of  chastity,  should  live  separate  and  solitarj'. 
wid  that  none  should  have  access  to  them  under  penalty 
of  excommunication  ;  and  in  S8I  the  Council  of  Sara- 
sought  to  remedy  the  cvU  at  its  root  by  forbidding 
virgins  to  take  the  veil  unless  they  could  furnish  proof 
that  they  were  at  least  forty  years  of  age.' 

Altliough  the  Church,  in  becoming  an  uflfair  of  state, 
had  to  a  great  evtent  sacrificed  its  independence,  still  it 
enjoyed  the  counten^ftiling  advantage  of  being  able  to 
call  upon  the  temporal  power  for  assistance  when  its  own 
authority  was  defied,  nor  was  it  long  in  requiring  this  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  its  regulations.  Accordingly,  in 
364»  we  find  a  law  of  Jovian  forbidding,  under  pain  of 
actual  or  civil  death,  any  attempt  to  marry  a  sacred 
virgin,*  the  extreme  severity  of  which  in  the  best  indica- 
tion of  the  condition  of  morals  that  could  justify  a  resort 
to  penalties  so  exaggerated.  How  great  was  the  necessity 
ifor  reform,  and  how  little  was  actually  accomplished  by 

KTCaTfit  AtlukbiLol  coluber  in  fommitiihuH  ftirDm.  Viit<nh  p1(>rftiiqu?v;<!i]A4a[ittiqu&ni 
nuptan.  lafcllccm  coQioi«DLUui  luulAU  tAnium  vr^Ut  itt^ti^^re.  Quob  ^li^i  tumor 
uteri.  M  lofaalum  prodidorib  vA^itUB.  AnotAA  e\.  C4i>iiji«  tv  k^v.c  ^loriikiiiTir.  cL  crccU 
ceTTkv  et  Judebtibtu  |Ht^ibuB  iiiacUont^  AIIk  vcro  itlcrllltiilciij  ^jiwbjbuitt.  «l 
Dftodiin  iMtl  bouinU  h<imictfliuTn  f/u'iiinL  Knnimllm  cum  M  fteilMrint  ooniMipiaiiA 
do  •oolu^^borlii  v«iicna  n)i<<llt*Qtur.  ct  fru^orDter  eti&m  ip«v  oOTnmoctuje.  iritua 
arialmuD  nto,  ml  mfflnn  prihlucunmj,  boantaidn  t-uto.  Cbriiti  Jtduttoin.  bvodam  uU 
AUl ptiTloldB^-^lIf etOD.  ICplBt.  Jixit,  wl  Bviivoli.  t;.  6. 

1  Oon^-  CarttiB^-  T-  c  ^. — C^nciil.  CnMrnai^A.  I.  o.  9. 

■  Lib>.  ax.  Cod.  Thoofl.  m.  xtv,  U  2, 
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these  attempts,  majr  be  estimated  from  an  effort  of  the 
Council  of  ValeiK't;,  m  374.  to  prevent  thof^c  who  married 
from  b^ng  pardoned  after  too  short  a  penance/  and  from 
the  description  which  ten  years  later  Pope  Sirkius  gives 
of  the  unbridled  and  shameless  license  indulged  in  by  both 
s/cxes  in  violation  of  their  monastif^  vows,' 


Thus  definite  rules  for  the  governance  of  these  con- 
stantly inerea^fing  crowds  of  all  stations,  conditions,  and 
characters,  who  were  obviously  so  ill-fitted  for  the  obli- 
gations which  they  had  ;issumed,  became  nece^ary,  but 
it  was  long  before  they  assumed  an  irrevocable  and  bind- 
ing  force.  The  treatise  M-hich  is  known  as  the  rule  of 
St.  Orsiesius  is  only  a  long  and  somewlmt  mystic  exhorta- 
tion to  asceticism.  That  which  St.  Pacliotnius  is  said  to 
have  received  from  an  angel  is  manifestly  [josterior  to 
the  date  of  that  saint,  and  probably  belongs  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  centurj'.  Minute  as  are  its 
instructions,  and  rigid  as  are  its  injunctions  respecting 
every  oction  of  the  cenobite,  yet  it  fiiUy  displays  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  profession  ajid  the  lightness  of 
the  bonds  which  tied  the  monk  to  bin  order.  A  stranger 
applying  for  admission  to  a  monastery  was  exposed  oidy 
to  a  probation  of  a  few  days,  to  test  his  sincerity  and  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  a  slave;  no  vows  were  imposed, 
only  his  simple  promise  to  obey  the  rules  being  re- 
quired. If  he  grew  tired  of  ascetic  life,  he  departed,  but 
he  could  not  he  again  taken  back  without  penitence  and 
the  consent  of  the  archimandrite/  Even  female  travel- 
lers applying  for  hospitality  were  not  refused  admittance, 

1  Cmdl  ViLli*iit.  I.  awin,  3T4  can,  ii- 

'  Fonlca  vtTQ  in  kbrDptum  i^&Hcientjffi  ddpcnitionti  proJuctt,  do  illlolLin  oom- 
p1«illja»  liber*  alios  prcicrfAvcrim.  qood  et  publico  Jog««  «(  ccdvn&iticM  jura 
OgmlvmuKiiU — Slrivll  K]iiK(..  1^  u>  B. 

>  K^al.  H.  Paehom,  c.  HH,  70.  ^ A — Tho  IIqU  wUch  psJdM  nxuter  tha  uiuo  of 
John,  Binhop  d  Jorumlom.  I  bvticvcU  univeraall^r  ackiiowI«ilKeJ  to  bo  tpudoun, imd 
ihenfore  nquin*  no  iptcUl  r^forebc^- 
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'and  an  inelosure  was  set  apart  for  thein>  where  they  were 
enbertaim-d  with   special  honour  and  attention;  a  place 

|wa6  Hkcwi^ic  provided  for  them  in  which  to  be  present  at 

[vespers.' 

A  similar  system  of  discipline  is  manifested  in  the 
detailed   statement  of  the  regulations  of  the  Kgyptiaii 

I  monasteries  left  us  by  John   Cassianus,  Abbot  of  St- 

I  Victor  of  Mariieilles,  who  died  in  *48.  No  vows  or  re- 
ligious ceremonies  were  required  of  the  postulant  for 
adini^ksioii.  He  wbn  proved  by  luii  days*  waiting  at  the 
gate,  and  a  year's  probation  inside,  yet  the  slender  tie 
between  him  and  the  community  is  shown  by  the  preser- 

fvation  of  his  worldly  garments,  to  be  returned  to  him 
in  case  of  Ids  expulsion  for  disobetiience  or  <hwx>ntent, 
and  also  by  the  refuiial  to  receive  from  him  the  gift  of 
his  private  fortune — although  no  one  within  the  sacred 
walls  was  permitted  to  call  the  simplest  article  his  own — 
lest  be  should  leave  the  convent  and  then  claim  to  revoke 
his  donation,  as  not  unfrcqucntly  happened  in  institutions 
which  neglected  this  salutary  rule.^  So,  in  a  scries  of 
directions  for  cenobitic  life,  appended  to  a  curious  Arabic 
vereion  of  the  Niccnc  canons,  the  punishment  provided 
for  persistent  disol)ediencc  and  turlnilcnce  is  expulsion  of 
the  offender  from  the  monastery." 

As  a  teniporar}'  refuge  from  the  trials  of  life,  where 
the  soul  could  be  strengthened  by  seclusion,  meditation, 
peaceful  labour,  and  rigid  discipline,  thousands  must  have 
found  the  institution  of  monaohism  me»t  beneficial  who 
had  not  resolution  enough  to  give  thcnisclve:^  up  to  a 
life  of  ascetic  devotion  and  privation-    These  facilities 


■  Ibvl.c  £9.   Tbb  I*  In  pftnicuUulj  itdklng  oootra«t  wiub  m«4iLniTjLl  tnontcblHrn, 
wliiub,  *»  vro  ihALL  atm  hvrTftfUr,  oonMiIorud  tli«  «ticHd  pruoincU  polluted  hj  Ute 

■  Cusiia.  d«  Onaob-  In*t!t.  Lib.  iv.  o.  3,  4,  G,  6.  IS.— OuiUnuj  dcoUres  choititj 
to  b«  tbo  Hrtue  bj  vtaiob  m»o  tfo  rvadcrvd  ino*l  Uko  angeli. 

»  Do  Uoowali-  O«on&  oaa,  Jb  (Uu^iUa-  OooqU.  L  198). 
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for  entranoe  aiid  departure,  however,  only  rendered  more 
probable  the  admii^sion  of  the  turbulent  nnd  the  worldly; 
and  the  want  of  stringent  and  effective  r^ulations  must 
have  rendered  itself  e^ery  day  more  apparent,  as  the  holy 
multitudes  waxed  larger  and  more  difficult  to  manage, 
and  as  the  empire  became  covered  with  wandering  monks, 
described  by  St  Augustin  as  beggars,  swindlers,  and 
peddlers  of  false  relirs,  who  resorted  to  the  most  shame- 
less mendacity  to  procure  the  means  of  sustaining  their 
idle  and  vagabond  life.' 

It  was  this,  no  doubt,  which  led  to  the  adoption  and 
enforcement  of  the  third  of  the  monastic  vows — tlmt  of 
obedience — as  being  the  only  mode  by  which,  during  the 
period  when  residence  was  voluntary,  the  crowds  of  de- 
votees could  be  kept  m  a  t-ondition  of  subjection.  To 
what  a  length  this  was  carried,  and  how  completely  the 
system  of  religious  asceticism  succeeded  in  its  object  of 
destroying  all  human  feeling,  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
shining  example  of  the  holy  Mucins,  who  presented  hin»- 
scif  for  admission  in  a  monastery*  accompanied  by  his  child, 
a  boy  eight  years  of  age.  His  persistent  humility  gained 
for  him  a  relaxation  of  the  rules,  and  father  and  son  wei'e 
admitted  together.  To  test  his  worthiness,  ho\s'c\'er,  they 
were  separated,  and  all  intercourse  forbidden.  His  pati- 
ence encouraged  a  further  triaL  The  helpless  child  was 
neglected  and  abused  systematically,  but  all  the  perverse 
ingenuity  which  rendc^red  him  a  mass  of  fiith  and  visited 
him  wnth  perpetual  ch&stisement  failed  to  excite  a  sign 
of  interest  in  the  father.  Finally,  the  abbot  feigned  to 
lose  all  patience  with  the  little  sufferers  moans,  and 
ordered  Mucius  to  cast  him  in  the  river.  The  obedient 
monk  carried  him  to  the  l)ank  and  threw  him  in  with  such 

I  Nuiiquaiii  tAtiooQa.  nniu[iiAm  (Ixoa,  uuBqu&m  tt^nlui.  nuMfUhm  iwlrncoB,  \111 
mambrv  niHTtyrum,  »1  umca  martjnaui,  v>.<iu!itAnt ;  JiUi  fimbriiui  ct  phykctnrlA  hua 
maf^ifiojiDi  .  ^  ,  ot  (iNinoM  pduDE,  om>i«  cxif-unt,  nut  kumptnA  Iqccoau  ti^mtUitiA. 
»ut  •imulatB  prvtiuiu  itiJKiUtaUji,  cbo.— ALguiUu-  dc  O^iem  Mc>UACIiOf  ^  i»^  24. 
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promptitude  that  the  admiring  spectntorv  were  barely 
able  to  rescue  him.  All  that  i*;  wanting  to  complete  the 
liidtrous  picture  isi  Lhc  dcclumtion  of  the  abbot  that  in 
Muctus  the  sacrifice  of  Abraimm  was  completed.^  This 
epitomises  the  whole  system — the  transfer  to  man  of  the 
obedience  due  to  God — and  shows  how  little,  by  this 
time,  was  left  of  the  hopeful  reliance  on  n  beneficent  God 
which  distinguished  the  primitive  Church,  and  which  led 
Ltiicnagora.^,  in  the  MTcond  century,  to  argue  from  the 
premises  "God  certainly  impels  no  one  to  those  tilings 
which  are  unnaturaL" 

f  The  weaker  sex,  whether  from  the  greater  value 
attached  to  the  purity  of  woman  or  from  her  presumed 
frailty,  as  well  a?;  from  some  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  engagement  entered  into,  wuji  the  first  to  become  the 
subject  of  distinct  legislation,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
efforts  required  shows  the  diftirulty  of  enforcing  the  rule 
of  celibacy  and  chastity.  Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  a  law  of  Jovian  which*  as  early  as  ii6h  denounced  the 
attempt  to  marry  a  nun  as  a  capital  crime.  Subsequent 
canons  of  the  Church  show  thst  this  was  wholly  in- 
effectual. The  Council  of  Valence,  in  374,  endeavoured 
to  check  such  marriages.  The  Synod  of  Rome,  in  3ft*, 
alludes  with  horror  to  these  unions,  which  it  stigmatises 
as  adiilter>%  and  drawing  a  distinction  between  virgins 
profe&sed  and  tliose  who  had  taken  the  veil,  it  prescribes 
an  indefinite  penance  before  they  can  be  received  back 
into  the  Church,  but  at  the  same  time  it  docs  not  venture 


Ub.  V.  c  37,  28,    Tlic  vxtrnvntfAui  l«iigUia  to  wbtcti  till*  Implloll 
'«lbj«Ctian  «*•  hibHaalljr    c3Lrri«fl  nn*   fart.b*T   i1ln«tnbtod   by   CauduiuA   lo   LEb. 
IV.  C- 10. 

the  mine  fiplrit  it  shown  \a  the  «lory  toltl  of  81.  FrftDcii  of  AmUi,  who  ioak 
wl&h  hJm  Into  tbe  (C&rOen  Lvo  nuviovs  Lo  ajslMt  hliD  in  plaotlag  oabtiAge*-  Ho  com- 
a«nMd  hy  Mttlln^  out  the  vc^^UbJoi  with  iholr  huidd  b  tbu  «ar1b  aoi]  th^ir  PO«t« 
iBthftftir-  Otm  of  tba  novioM  vmturwl  la  r^monfftnte — '*Fathurtbnt  li  ni:it  tb« 
TAjlo  maJre  cabbagcflgrew"— "My  boh."  InU-rmptot)  the  Saint,  "you^rr  noiOttAd 
Tot  our  ordcT,'^— ^f>d  bft  tllamlta^il  the  iccAvtloQi  youtb  od  tb«  *.pot. 
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to  order  their  Kepftration  from  their  husbaniis,*  A  year 
later,  the  bolder  Siricius  commands  both  monks  and  nuns 
guilty  of  unchastity  to  be  iuiprisotied*  but  he  makes  no 
allusion  to  marriage.''  Notwithstanding  the  fervour  of 
St  Augiistin's  admiration  for  virginity  and  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  waged  war  in  favour  of  celibacy,  he 
pronounces  that  the  marriage  nf  nuns  is  binding,  ridicules 
those  who  consider  it  as  invalid,  and  deprecates  tlie  evil 
results  of  scpaniting  man  and  wife  under  such  circum- 
stances, but  yet  his  asceticism,  satisfied  with  this  con* 
cession  to  common  sense,  pronounces  such  unions  to  be 
worse  than  adulterous-*  From  this  it  i*i  evident  that  these 
infractions  of  discipline  were  far  from  uncommon,  and 
that  the  stricter  Churchmen  already  treated  such  marriages 
as  null  and  void,  winch  resulted  in  the  husbands  consider- 
ing tlicuLselves  at  liberty  to  Hiarry  again*  Sucli  view  of 
monastic  vows  was  not  sustained  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Church,  for  about  the  same  period  Innocent  L,  like  St. 
Auguslin.  while  condemning  such  marriages  as  worse 
than  adulterous,  admitted  their  validity  by  refusing  com- 
munion to  the  offenders  until  one  of  tlie  partners  in  guilt 
should  be  dead  ;  and,  like  the  Synod  of  384,  he  considered 
the  transgression  as  somewhat  less  culpable  in  the  pro- 
fessed virgin  than  in  iier  wiio  had  cunsummated  her 
marriage  with  Christ  ^Y^bsplutely  taking  the  veii*    It 

■  STitod.  Romtn.  ttlD.  SM  c>  1,  2' 

Sirloli  E|»lni- 1»  0.  ti. — A  intlior  ooTluo*  cpbodn  in  momuLlo  dbolpllno  U  ft  l«w 
proFQul^t^  In  300  by  'rh(^(K|<^l(ia  tli*  OrA»t.  fmhIttlUng  nnnn  trfttn  Hliuvinjz  tfa«ir 
biNidfl  untttir  aVTi^ro  pt>uulli^'H.  "  Ffinino?  qu»  onn<?[ii  >*\i\xm  atjtitra  dmnoj  humiuiftji- 
que  lege*  loirtiDotLi  pcmuANL-  prof«siionia  abw^idvrmt  ab  uaclL'sU;  fcirlbai  nrctftnUr," 
Uidmnj  blibop  pprtnliUn^  tbum  tu  ?Dl«r  a.  ohaTth  \%  ibrcaxcnttl  wlih  ilf<jio»lt1cii]- — 
LLb.  XVI.  OckI.  Thi>o4.  'l-il.  II.  1.  27. 

■  D«  Bono  VIiIliH,  G,  10,  JL— It  wiU  buMeu  bttreftfUr  Lbbt  in  Ibo  Iwdfth  coctary 
the  Churt^h  lulapttni  u  il  rule  of  rUaulpUn^  the  jiTHCtices  condemned  by  6t.  AuguMln, 
Mill  thai  in  tbc  Aixtccntb  contury  tbc  CouqgU  c»r  Trent  clcrrntvd  It  fnto  a  point  of 
fsJtb. 

<  IcmoccDt.  Bjuftt.  ad  Victrioium.  c.  12,  13.— 'I1l«  diffioulty  of  tbo  qu«fiMoiLS 
which  arow  Id  oftttUiAhlnif  tho  mooa*(.ia  syrtcm  \a  shown  In  an  e|>l»ll«  of  Luo  L 
io  thi>  UaunUuiui  Jjltfbops  coooerniiiH;  «mu«  virgLD»  jjrofFwetl  who  htui  snlfercd 
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wns  probably  this  assumed  marriage  with  Christ — a  tJicory 
which  St,  Cyprian  shows  to  Iw  as  old  as  the  third  century, 
and  which  is  very  strongly  stated  by  Iimoceot — which 
rendered  the  Church  so  much  more  sensitive  as  to  Uie 
frailty  of  tJie  female  devotees  than  to  that  of  the  men. 
As  yet,  however,  the  stability  of  such  marriages  was  gene- 
rally accepted  tliroughout  the  Church,  for,  a  few  years 
before  tlie  epistle  of  Innocent,  we  tind  it  enunciated  by 
the  first  Council  of  Toledo,  which  decided  tliat  the  nun 
who  married  was  not  admissible  to  penitence  during  the 
life  of  her  husband,  unless  she  separated  herself  from 
him,' 

It  is  evident  from  all  tlii»  that  aji  eflbrt  had  been 
made  to  have  such  marriages  condemned  as  invalid,  and 
that  it  had  failed.  We  see,  however,  that  the  lines  had 
gradually  been  drawn  more  tightly  around  the  monastic 
order,  that  the  vows  could  no  longer  be  shaken  off  with 
ease,  and  that  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  render 
the  monastic  character  ineflaceable  when  once  assumed. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centurj'.  however,  a 
rcaclioD  took  place,  possibly  because  the  extreme  news 
may  have  been  found  impracticable-  Thus  Leo  L  treats 
recalcitrant  cenohites  with  singular  tenderness.  He  de- 
clarer that  monks  cannot  without  sin  abandon  their 
profession^  and  tl^crcfore  that  he  who  returns  to  the 
world  and  marries  nmst  redeem  himself  by  penitence, 
for  however  honourable  be  tlie  marriage-tie  and  the  active 
duties  of  life,  still  it  is  a  transgression  to  desert  the  better 
path.    So  professed  virgins,  who  throw  off  the  habit  and 

_  J  jkoa  tbo  HArtuulftiiB.  H*  <)«oEdn>  ihaX  tbcj  hud  comm^itcJ  tio  *m,  ahJ 
^^Sdifl  bo  ftdmllUi!  Ivc<ii»iuvtil0iiirilit<y  pffr»«irvrMl  i(Lftllf«of  ulift^tiLj  iumI  r«U|c]oiU 
obMirvwiuD.  bdt  Ihal  Iho^  cc»ald  not  coDtinan  to  b«  nanbvrvd  wilh  Cho  hnl^  miKl(i«nt. 
whtt  j«t  Ihaj  won>  not  to  bo  d«invl«d  to  tba  ordor  of  widow*;  ud  he  fiirtber 
r«qain>t  that  they  Bb&ll  ekhrblt  Lb«tr  mcm*  of  vbimo  fttid  bnmaiktloti.  Tho  iiroblem 
ffTideailj  wikit  orje  wbtob  CTftQMcadBd  ihe  MQienvM  tfron  of  Leo  to  •olfv.— L«oniM  1. 

tpitl.  tp1i>aop.  pvr  CnMrioD,  Uftnrit&o.  oAp,  II.  t.  {HordDfu-  L  lTTa-4)> 
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marry,  violate  their  duty,  and  those  w)io  in  Addition  to 
Uii-s  liave  been  regulKrly  coiisecrated  uuuiiuit  a  great 
crime — and  yet  no  furtlier  punishment  is  indicated  for 
them;'  and  the  little  respect  still  paid  to  the  indelible 
character  claimed  for  monachism  is  shown  by  the  manner 
in  wliic^li  the  nvi\  power  wa,s  ready  to  intcrfcri?  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  some  of  the  many  abuses 
BTiMng  from  monastic  institutions.  In  458  Majorian 
promulgated  a  law  in  which  he  inveighs  with  natural 
indignation  against  the  parents  who,  to  get  rid  of  their 
offspring,  compel  their  unlmppy  dnugliters  to  enter 
convents  at  a  tender  age.  and  he  orders  that,  until  the 
ardour  of  the  passions  shall  be  tempered  by  advancing 
years,  no  row:<i  shall  be  Administered,  The  minimum  age 
for  taking  tlie  veil  i.s  fixed  at  forty  years,  and  stringent 
measures  arc  provided  for  insuring  its  observance.  If 
infringed  by  order  of  the  parents,  or  by  an  orplmn  girl 
of  her  own  free  will,  one-third  of  all  the  possessions  of  the 
ofFenHer  is  confiscated  to  the  State,  and  the  ecclesiastics 
ofHciiiting  at  the  ceremony  are  visited  with  the  hca\*y 
puuishinciit  of  proscription,  A  woman  forced  into  a 
nunnery,  if  her  parents  die  before  she  reaches  the  age  of 
forty,  is  declared  to  be  free  to  leave  it  and  to  marry,  nor 
can  she  be  disinherited  thereafter,*  Fruitless  as  this  well- 
intentioned  effort  proved,  it  is  highly  suggestive  as  to 
the  wrongs  which  were  perpetrated  under  the  name  of 
religion,  the  stem  efforts  felt  to  be  requisite  for  their 
prevention,  and  the  power  exercised  to  annul  the  vows. 


In  the  East^  the  tendency  was  to  give  a  more  rigid 
and  unalterable  character  to  the  vows,  nor  is  it  difficult  to 

*  Leo.  E|to.  «]  RnilicoiD  o,  12. 13,  If^  So  the  usoond  Couooll  or  Arlf«,  in  4IS 
{vttu,  AS),  vmomumiiii^MitK  tliu  nuo  who  muriuf  uiilll  du«  ppriajiup  nliiU  Uavv  btCQ 
porforiDod.  but  dooi  not  mdioata  »epar«tion. 

'  Ndvdl.  Majoriftn,  Tit-  vj-  Tliut  Iftw  continued  In  fof<a  for  but  Ave  j«UEt,  hcing 
ftbrog&ted  to  463  by  Iteverub.— Norell.  Seven.  XU.  j. 
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understftnJ  tlie  cause.  Both  Church  and  State  hc}<an  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  reducing  to  suhjeetion  under  ?>oine 
competent  authority  the  va.st  liordcs  of  idle  and  ignorant 
men  who  had  embraced  monastic  life  In  the  VV^esI,  mona* 
ehism  was  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  was  to  be  stimulated 
rather  than  to  be  dreaded,  but  it  w^s  fax  otherwise  in  the 
Kafit,  where  tlic  influence  of  the  ascetic  ideas  of  India  was 
probably  much  more  direct  and  hnmediute.  The  examples 
of  Antony  and  Pachomius  had  brought  them  innumer- 
able followers.  The  solitudes  of  the  deserts  had  become 
peopled  with  vast  coramunities.  and  as  the  contagion 
spread,  inona^stertes  arose  everywliere  and  were  rapidly 
filled  and  enlarged,'  The  blindly  bigoted  and  tlie  tur- 
bulently  ambitious  found  a  place  among  those  wtiosc 
only  aim  was  retirement  and  peace;  while  the  uulhority 
wielded  by  the  superior  of  cacti  establishment,  through 
the  blind  obedience  claimed  under  munastJc  vows»  gave 
him  a  degree  of  power  which  rendered  him  not  only 
important  but  dangerous.  The  monk^  tlius  became  in 
time  a  body  of  no  little  weight  wliicb  it  behoved  the 
Church  to  tliuruugbly  control,  as  it  might  become  ctHcient 
for  good  or  evil.  Hy  encouraging  and  directing  it,  .she 
gained  an  instrument  of  incalculable  force,  morally  and 
physically,  to  consolidate  her  authority  and  extend  her 
inHuenee.  How  that  influence  was  used,  ajid  how  the 
monks  became  at  times  ii  terror  even  to  tht  State  is 
written  broadly  un  the  Iiistory  of  Ihc  age,  Kvcn  early 
ill  tlic  fifth  century  the  hordes  of  savage  Xitrion  eenobitcs 
were  the  janizaries  of  the  fierj-  t'yrit,  with  which  he  lorded 
it  over  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  ahuost  openly  bade 
deKance  to  the  imperial  authority.  The  tumult  in  which 
Orestes  nearly  lost  his  life,  the  banishment  of  the  Jews, 

r        '  For  Ui«  BAOMio  eotnva^anoc*  wbtoU  ROOompAnied  tho  duvdopuiuitt  of  nKiOA- 
Itfllm  Uw  reader  u  refarrtd  to  tbu  rifurvui  lummar;  by  Ur.  Lc^kj  In  hU  HiMUtrj  of 
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and  the  fthocking  catastrophe  of  Hypatia  show  how 
dangerous  an  clciiKMit  to  society  they  were  even  then, 
when  under  the  guidance  of  an  ab]e  and  unscrupulous 
leader.'  So  the  pro!niiK!nt  part  taken  by  the  monks  in 
the  deplorable  Ncstorian  and  Eutychian  controversies,  the 
example  of  the  Abbot  Barsumas  at  tin;  Robber  Synod  in 
Ephesus,  the  exploits  of  Theodosias  of  JeniKnlem  and 
Peter  of  Antioch,  who  drove  out  their  bisliops  and  usurped 
the  episcopal  chains,  the  career  of  Eutycho  hini?felf,  the 
bloodthirsty  rabble  of  monks  who  controlled  the  Synod  of 
Ephesus  and  endeavoured  to  overawe  tliat  of  Chalcedon, 
and,  in  the  succeeding  century,  the  insurrections  against 
the  Emperor  Anastasius  whicih  were  largely  attributed  to 
their  efforts — all  these  were  warnings  not  lightly  to  be 
neglected.  The  monks,  in  fact,  were  fast  bccoiniuK  not 
only  disagreeable  but  even  dangerous  to  the  civil  power ; 
their  organisation  and  obedience  to  their  leaders  gave 
them  strength  to  threaten  seriously  the  influence  even 
of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  effort  to  keep  them  strictly 
under  !cubjeetion  and  within  their  convent  walk  became 
necessary  to  the  peace  of  both  Church  and  State. 

At  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  451.  the  liierarchy 
had  their  revenge  for  the  insults  which  they  had  suffere*^ 
two  years  before  in  the  Robber  Synod.  A  large  portion 
of  the  monks,  infected  with  Kut^chianism,  came  into 
direct  antagoni*5m  with  the  hilthops,  whom  they  defied. 
With  the  aid  of  the  civil  power,  the  bishops  triumphed, 
and  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  for  the  future  to  monastic 
insubordination,  by  placing  the  monasteries  under  the 

>  BooraU  Ubt.  Eoolcu*  Ul>.  \'lt.  o-  13,  14,  m. — flvru  bcCorc  tb-ii^  Eij  the  |ii(jvJjlcu 
<if  Afrloft,  thft  poUtlGR]  ttlUlljr  of  »urh  ftnlhiifeliuUc^  illhofplnx  liarl  1i««ii  rv^opniiwl  ami 
«ot«dODi  Aft  tha  Ooufidl  of  Cortba^o,  in  411,ivb«ri>  ibc  Donatiiu  were  condom  nod, 
tbe  ImperiBl  CoraDlsBtoner,  In  proTiouncing  4enCeao«,  wnrocd  tho  OonfttJit  bUbopi 
tluiL  tl»:y  mOBl  ri»li33.|]j  thv  tiirliDlt^iil  mvults  wjitjiu  ihvit  iliiJui''Li»— -"  |i  buUuii  ifut 
in  prH^Htin  buib  flircuracHllJaDDra  turbns  *u  hiklii<ir«  cogaOHO'ant,  tuiant  ni*l  norum 
iuMletitibtu  oiuDiitJoiUii  compHnen  et  refreoKn  gMtlcrintH  mudmo  o*  Iook  fltco 
inoioccufondn."— OoiiclLCftrthhff.Anti.4n  C0|fnlt.ui.  cap^ultn   liUMiilu.1. 1100), 
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^Tlircct  control  and   supervision  of  the  secular   prelates. 
^A    series  uf  cunoiis   was   adopted    whidi    declared   liiat 
I  monks  and  nuns  were  not  at  liberty  to  marry;  but  while 
excommunication  was  the  punishment  provided  for  the 
■  offence,  power  was  given  to  the  bishops  to  extend  mercy 
"to  tile  offenders.      At  the  sugpe*ition  uf  the  Emperor 
Marcian^   the    council    deplored    the     turbulence    of    tlie 
f  dioiUcs  who,  leaving  their  monasteries,  !»tirrcd   up  con- 
fusion everywhere,  and  it  commanded  them  to  devote 
Itliemselves  solely  to  prayer  and  fasting  in  the  spot  which 
tliey  had  chosen  as  a  reti'eat  from  the  world.     It  for- 
bade them  to  abandon  tlie  holy  life  to  which  they  had 
devoted  themselves,  and  pronounced  tlie  dread  sentence 
of  the  anatiicma  on  the  renegades  who  refused  to  return 
and    undergo  due   penance.      No  tiioaastery  was  to    be 
^foundt^  without  the  hccnse  of  the  bishop  of  the  locaUty^ 
Hand  he  alone  could  give  permission  to  a  monk  to  leave 
Hit  for  any  purpose/ 

B  This  legislation  was  wcU  adapted  to  the  end  in  view, 
'but  the  evil  was  too  dccp-scalcd  imd  loo  powerful  to 
be  thus  easily  eradicated.  Kinduig  Oic  Church  unable 
Bto  enforce  a  remedy,  the  civil  power  was  compelled  to 
Hpktcrvene.  As  early  as  390  Theodosius  tihe  Great  had 
ordered   the    monks    to  confine   themselves  strictly  to 

I  deserts  and  solitnd&s-*  Two  years  later  he  repealed  this 
Uw  and  allowed  them  to  enter  the  cities.*  This  laxity 
xvas  abused,  and  in  400  the  Kmperoc»  Leo  and  Antbc- 
mius  issued  an  edict  forbidding  for  Uie  future  all  monks 
to  go  beyond  tlie  walls  of  their  monasteries  on  any 
pretext,  except  the  apocrisiarii,  or  legal  officers,  on  legi- 
timate business  alone,  and  these  were  strictly  enjuined 
rt  to  engage  in  religious  disputes,  not  to  stir  up  the 
^  Condi.  Ch*loff1.47.  4.  T,  IS,  Tlif^  mnit  importAnt  of  Vhajt^.  lhi>  tfbuith  OftnOQ, 
«m»  kid  bofurv  Uia  ooondl  bj  tb«  Bmpfrror  in  penou, 

<  Ub.  jrL  Cod.  Tlitod.  £iL  l-  "  Ub.  xvL  Cod.  Tlwoii.  HI.  2, 
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people,  and   not    to    preside   over    assemblages  of    any 
naturt;/ 

History  shows  us  how  little  obedience  this  also  re- 
ceived, nor  is  it  probable  that  much  more  attention  was  paid 
to  the  imperial  rescript  when,  in  532.  Justiniaa  confinned 
the  le^slfition  of  liis  predecessors,  and  added  provisions 
forbidding  those  who  had  once  tuken  the  vows  from 
returning  to  the  world  under  ]K:imlty  uf  being  banded 
over  to  tlie  vuria  of  their  munieipality,  with  confis- 
cation of  their  pn»perty,  and  personiil  punishment  if 
penniless,*  Had  the  effort  then  been  successful,  he 
would  not  have  been  under  tlie  necessity  of  renewing  it 
in  5S5  by  &  law  making  over  to  the  monastery,  by 
way  of  satisfaction  to  (lod,  the  property  of  any  monk 
presuming  to  abandon  a  life  of  religion  and  returning  to 
Uie  cares  of  the  world/  The  prevalent  laxity  of  morals 
IS  further  shown  by  another  provision  according  to  which 
the  monk  who  received  orders  was  not  allowed  to  marry, 
even  if  he  entered  grades  in  which  mnrriage  w«s  per- 
mitted to  the  tiecubir  clergy,  the  penalty  for  taking  a  wife 
or  a  concubine  being  degrudatiuu  and  dismisuil,  witli 
incapacity  for  serving  the  State/  Ten  years  later,  forther 
legislation  was  found  ncec5SJir)%  and  at  length  the  final 
expedient  was  hit  upon,  by  which  the  apostate  monk 
was  handed  over  to  the  bishop  to  be  placed  in  a  nionas- 
tery>  from  which  if  he  escaped  agaiii  he  was  dehvered 
to  the  secular  tribunal  as  incorrigible/  The  trouble  was 
apparently  incurable.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later,  ]-,co  the  philosopher  deplores  it,  and  orders  all 
recalcitrant  monks  to  be  returned  to  their  convents  as 
often  as  Uiey  may  escape.  As  for  the  morak  of  monastic 
life,  it  nuiy  be  suiBcient  to  refer  to  the  regulation  of 


1  CoQfll.  eu  Cod.  r.  ^. 

*  N«r6l].  V,  C.  4,  6. 
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St.  Theodore  Studita^  in  the  ninth  century,  prohibiting 
the  entrance  of  even  female  animals.' 


Thus  gradually  the  irrevocahle  nature  of  monastic 
vows  became  estabHshed  in  the  East,  more  from  rca<;ons 
of  State  than  from  ecclesiastical  considcratiom.  In  the 
West,  matters  were  longer  in  reaching  a  settlement,  and 
the  causes  operating  were  somewhat  different.  Mona- 
chism  there  had  not  become  a  tcrnir  to  the  civil  power» 
and  its  management  was  left  to  the  Church ;  yet,  if  ihj 
influence  was  insufficient  to  excite  tumult^j;  and  seditions, 
it  was  none  the  less  disorganised,  and  its  disorders  were 
a  disgrace  to  those  on  whom  rested  the  responsibility. 

The  Latin  Church  was  not  by  any  means  insensible 
to  this  disgrace,  nor  did  it  underrate  the  importance  of 
rendering  the  vows  indissoluble,  of  binding  its  servants 
absolutely  and  foi-ever  to  its  service,  and  of  maintaining 
its  character  and  influence  by  endeavouring  to  enforce 
m  discipline  that  should  insure  purity.  During  the  period 
sketched  above,  and  for  the  two  following  centuries,  there 
is  scarcely  a  council  which  did  not  enact  canons  show- 
ing at  once  the  persistent  effort  to  produce  these  results 
and  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulty  of  accomplish- 
ing them.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  upon  the 
minutiae  of  tliese  perpetually  reiterated  exhortations  and 
threats,  or  of  the  variuus  expedients  wliicli  were  succes- 
sively tried.  Suffice  jl  tiL_si^-thflt  the-end-in_vk"w  was 
nev^  lost  ^jybLoIij^hjipj^bj^  pj*r^wraTi^p  ^f  thr  m:;^}^: 
doer  seems  to  have  rivalled  that  of  the  disci plinariaih 
The  anvil  bade  fair  to  wttar  out  th<?  hammer,  while  the 
confusion  iind  lawlessness  of  those  dismal  ages  gave  con- 
?ftantly  increasing  facilities  to  those  who  desired  to  e^tcape 
from  the  strictness  of  the  ascetic  life  to  which  they  had 
devoted  theruseives.    Thus  arose  a  crowd  of  vtigabond 

1  H.  itieod  StiuUt  TckUUBoni.  \\  (Uax.  Bib,  Pat,  IX.  i.  S76). 
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monks,  gjfrovaff^  accphaH^  cirdlliones^  sarahaitGC^  who, 
witliuut  u(;kuowledgitig  obedience  lo  auy  superior,  or 
having  any  definite  place  of  atiode*  wandered  over  Uie 
face  of  the  country,  clainiinK  the  respect  and  immiuii- 
tics  due  to  a  sacred  calling,  for  tlie  purpose  of  indulging 
in  an  idle  and  dissnhite  life — vagrants  of  the  worst  de- 
ficription,  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
ecclesi&<jtical  authorities  of  the  period.^ 

Th«R,  |;ip  t/i  th^  mi/iau  p£jh^jmiw^>ntiiry  no  legulaT 

system  of  discipline  Iiad  Ijeen  introduced  in  tlie  monastic 
estaHIshnients  ol  the  J^utin  ('Imrclu  About  that  period 
Cas^sianuK.  the  Hn>t  ahbot  of  St.  Victor  of  MarsciUcii, 
wrote  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ruder  monasticisai  of 
the  West,  the  details  of  discipline  in  which  he  had 
perfected  himself  among  the  renowned  comnmnitics  of 
the  East.  He  deplores  the  absence  of  any  fixed  rule  iii 
the  Latin  convents,  where  everj'  abbot  governed  on  the 
plan  which  suited  his  fancy;  where  more  difficulty  was 
found  in  preserving  order  among  two  or  three  monks 
than  the  Abbot  of  Tabetma  in  the  Thebaid  experienced 
with  the  flock  of  five  thousand  committed  to  hifi  single 
charge;  and  where  each  individual  retained  his  own 
private  hoards*  which  were  carefully  locked  up  and  sealed 
to  keep  them  from  the  unscrupulous  covetousncss  of  his 
brethren.-  How  little  all  these  efforts  accomplished  is 
clearly   manifested    when,  in  494,  we    find    Gelasius    L 


■  8t^  BriJtidiob  ot  NunU,  the  nwl  foutx^er  of  Lfttln  aObaoblBOl,  wbo  quitted  th« 
worM  in  494.  UiOfi  rJcuonbc*  the  wanileriDg  moHV"*  of  liU  LJiite:  *' Tortjiim  vj^ro 
mouu^lionmi  tctorTUiium  rcelus  eat  Sombaltarum  .  .  .  qoJ  bin!  aiit  tenii,  uut  aort« 
dDgoll  tino  puiU>i^^  non  Dominiflift  sod  euU  infllnii  orUJbizs,  pro  Inge  rU  cpt 
dottdcriocuEU  loIuplAi  ;  i^um  ijbliJqiiiil  pal4ive(iui  td  rlaf[utt(jt.  hiic  ilicuut  >vi(Li;iijiri, 
■t  quoii  noliQ^riitt  pal«nt  non  b'oer<^^  Qimrhnni  vvro  prrnun  ««t  mr»inahorniii  quod 
nomftiaturgyrofntruii;,  qut  Itila  vrlia  aua  pcrdirersaj  proTinciun  Uimifi  lqI  ciuntoniJ* 
diebus  pur  dlTcnDnun  qdIIus  boffpltunturH  oeiapnr  vj^;I  cE  mtnqumm  aIrMIoh,  d 
proprib  vglui'Uttlbua  ct  gulu?  Ulccebtia  *urvicfil««f  iiL  pvr  uiiiiiim  dvlvrii^rtiii  8^ ii(l»aLii[» : 
i)«  rjii*>ri)tl  AiiiuiLiiii  rniHi>rrimEi  co'ivdrKhLiom*  tnrliilfl  oit  liW?  'jnaTn  lo<^iit  " — iC^^gilt. 
8h  Bt*iiu>1ic]tL  c  1, 

'  CiuiriiaTiI  dt?  Cccoob.  Truitil.  LiU  ii-  c.  J ;  Ub.  v.  r.  ],  t& 
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^mcniing  the  incestuous  marria^^  whicli  were  not 
common  among  the  virgins  dcdicatctl  to  God,  and 
venturing  only  to  denounce  excommunication  on  the 
offenders,  unless  they  should  avert  it  by  undergoing 
public  penance.  As  for  widows  who  married  after  pro- 
fei^sing  chastity,   he  could    indicate  no  earthly  chastise- 

cnt,  but  only  held  out  to  them  tlic  prospect  of  ctcrnul 

ward  or  punishment,  and  left  it  for  them  to  decide 
whether  they  would  seek  or  abandon  the  better  part> 
Still,  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  vow  of  celibacy  was 
so  little  understood  or  respected  that  in  502  Ca^sarius, 
who  had  just  been  translated  from  the  abbacy  of  a 
monastery  to  the  bishopric  of  Arlcs»  wrote  to  Pope 
uuLchus   asking   htm    to   issue  a  precept    forbidding 

urriage    to    nuns*    to    which    the    pontifT    promptly 

ceded.' 
A  new  ttpostle  was  clearly  needed  to  aid  the  organising 
spirit  of  Rome  in  her  cfforta  to  regulate  the  increa-Mng 
number  of  devotees,  who  threatened  to  become  tlie  worst 
scandal  of  the  Church,  and  who  could  be  rendered  so 
eriicient  an  instrument  for  its  aggrandisement-  He  was 
found  in  the  person  of  St,  Benedict  of  Nursia,  who»  about 
the  year  494,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  tore  liiimelf  S^Q~ 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  buried  his  youth  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  T^atian  Ap-.-nnines.  A  nature  that  could 
wrench  itself  away  from  the  allurements  of  a  splendid 
career  dawning  amid  tlie  bl&ndishnieuL^  of  Rome  was  not 
likely  to  shrink  from  the  austerities  which  awe  and  at- 
tract the  credulous  and  the  devout.  Tempted  by  the 
Evil  Spirit  in  the  guise  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  finding 
his  resolution  on  the  point  of  yielding,  witli  a  supreme 
effort  Benedict  east  off  hi^  simple  garment  and  threw 
himself  into  a  thicket  of  brambles  and  nettles,  through 


t  Ualiwlt  PR  t.  KpUu  IX.  cup.  n.,  nL 
■  SjiuuftobJ  PP.  EjilA.  TL 
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which  he  rolled  until  his  naked  body  was  lacerated  from 
bead  tu  fooL  Tlic  experiment,  though  rudtr,  was  enii- 
nently  successful ;  the  flesh  was  effectually  conquered, 
and  Benedict  was  never  again  tormented  by  rebellious 
desires.*  A  light  yo  shining  was  not  created  for  ob- 
scurity. Zealous  disciples  assembled  around  him,  at- 
tracted from  distant  regions  by  bis  sanctity,  and  after 
various  Wcissituden  be  founded  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino.  on  which  for  a  thousand  years  were  lavished  all 
that  veneration  and  nmnificence  could  accumulate  to 
render  illustrious  the  birthplace  and  capital  of  tlie  ^freat 
Benedictine  Order- 

The  rule  promulgated  by  Benedict^  which  virtually  be- 
came the  established  law  of  Latin  Monachism,  shows  the 
more  practical  cliaracter  of  the  Western  mind.  Though 
pervaded  by  the  austerest  avSccticism,  yet  labour,  charity, 
and  good  works  occupy  a  much  more  promment  place  in 
inrtnjunctions  than  in  the  system  of  the  East.  Salvation 
was  not  to  be  sought  simply  by  abstinence  and  mortiflca* 
tion^  and  the  innate  selH^hness  of  the  monastic  principle 
was  relaxed  in  favour  of  a  broader  tmd  more  human  view 
of  the  duties  of  man  to  bis  Creator  and  to  his  fellows. 
This  gave  to  the  institution  a  tirmer  hold  on  the  affections 
of  mankind  and  a  more  enduring  vitaUty,  which  preserved 


>  GT«it  Hae-  ^i^H  8.  Beoedicitl  g.  % — JufUL  01Hta»  a  SpAQuh  wnt  of  the  twelfth 
century,  vutt  eipoeeil  to  the  xvac  t«ajpta£ion  a^  Bu  hctkcdict.  the  devil  viniiiDg  him 
is  tbe  shape  of  &  Itjv^ly  wonuw  vho  aooght  rcfugo  truta  her  |)uraufrH  in  his  ccU. 
Daring  &  aleepUu  Qigbt,  fueling  hin  rueotdtion  giving  wat»  ho  Totiec4]  bb  flt«  Aod 
wtth  K  glowinf;  brand  tiurood  his  arm  to  the  b^joe,  wbcreapoD  Itic  d^vil  mniKli»(], 
loading  hxto  witb  leprojicbea  (Uenriciuei  VIl,  Jo&ntiU  Cirlu.  oHp,  li-).  Lcgi^tida  ot 
thii  utnre  ore  not  uoccmdjon.  not  are  tbore  wantii)^  IhotM  of  auctbcrcljua  in  which 
the  ImuiaiJiato  »Dd  vlublu  ageuoj  id  ihv  Bvll  SpUU  ia  aol  coUc^l  iuUJ  (rUy.  Thus 
thi>  ymiy  (lodrEo,  a  WoUIi  rafnt  of  Ihv  Lwlfl.li  fi^^iititry.  piidmivfiuri^d  to  iinbduo  hif 
rabcUiouB  lleth  in  the  mbtinvr  which  &U  Bmcdict  found  >o  cifeatiul,  bat  without 
HUCcvvK-  U«  thon  tiaHoi  Ji  cuik  in  the  iuirthca  floor  of  hii  obU,  flUod  It  with  witet 
and  flttcd  It  with  a  covur,  tuiil  iu  tbli  tvucpUuilc  hn  »bul  bluiKlf  up  whvnDVer  b« 
f«U  tho  titiiUtio&B  of  f1«iiirv  In  r,hU  nuinDi^r.  vnricHl  by  ocojuionAlly  lABalog  tbc 
night  up  to  bis  cbin  &n  ft  rivar  cf  which  he  hful  brohctn  the  ioo,  hu  JlnEdly  Auccuiidvd 
In  mAttciing  bli  Qerj  untart.—OinLld  Cambr^Ds.  Qvuuu«  J£cdo«.  DiftL  U.  a.  x. 
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ibi  fortunes  through  the  centuries,  in  spite  of  innumerahle 
abcrmtions  and  frightful  abuses. 

Still  there  were  as  yet  no  irrevocable  vows  of  poverty, 
cha.stit\.  ; ml  <!hfdi«nflf!  fiTiwrtgd  atjjif  novice.  After  a 
pear  of  probation  he  pronnised,  before  Go3^aiid  the  Saints, 
to  keep  the  Rule  unrJer  pain  of  damnation,  and  he  was 
then  ndniitted  with  imposing  religious  ceremonies.  His 
worldly  garment?!  were,  however,  prcservcdf  to  be  returned 
to  him  in  case  of  expulsion,  to  which  he  was  liable  if  in- 
corrigibly disobedient.  If  he  left  tlie  monastery,  or  if  he 
was  ejected,  be  could  return  twice,  but  after  the  third 
admission,  if  he  again  abandoned  the  order,  he  was  no 
longer  eligible^  Voluntary  submission  was  thus  the  corner- 
stone of  discipline,  and  there  was  nothing  indelible  in  the 
engagement  which  hound  the  monk  to  his  brethren. 

Contemporar)^  with  St,  Benedict  was  St,  Cicsarius  of 
Aries,  whose  Rule  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  his 
nephew,  St.  Tetradius.  It  is  very  short,  but  is  more 
rigid  than  that  of  Benedict,  inHsnmch  as  it  rcrjuires  from 
the  applicant  the  condition  of  remaining  for  life  in  tlie 
convent,  nor  will  it  permit  his  assumption  of  the  habit 
until  he  shall  have  executed  a  deetl  bestowing  all  his 
property  cither  on  his  relatives  or  on  the  establishment 
of  his  choice,  thus  insuring  the  rule  of  poverty,  and  de- 
priving him  of  all  inducement  to  retire.'  The  Rule  of 
St  Aurelian  of  Aries,  which  dates  from  about  550,  like- 
wise insists  on  similar  conditions.' 

The  Rule  of  St-  Benedict,  however,  overcame  all 
rivalry,  and  was  at  length  universally  adopted;  Charle- 
magne, indeed,  inquired  in  811  whetiier  there  could  be 
any  monks  except  those  who  professed  obedience  to  it.* 

1  lUgol.  a  Bonvlidi  c.  SH,  2S,  39.  ■  T«tnd.  U«gia  O.  L 

*  R<KDl  &  Aurvl.  Arolftt«tu,  c.  )j.,  Hi.  (UIgna  PatroL  uxvtu.  3tt9). 
'  C^fAU  C&r-  H«^.  1.  Mim.  911  c&p.  li-     He  &Iho  a«kB  wfaethtsr  there  war*  nny 
moakt  to  OKol  htlan  tlie  rule  at  ht.  JJ»n«dict  w«d  brought  therifr.  and  \n  naiunlly 
<Mt  ft  1iltJ«  pquZed  whAii  told  tliftt  flC  Martin  of  Tnur*  wiui  h  monk  Ionic  uitedoi  to 
tbetimaG^BtDMUct.— GtpiL  II.  vua.  811  okp,  xti.  (BftlnsL  I  331-1  Rd.  Vujet.). 
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Under  it  were  founded  the  innumerable  monasteries  which 
sprang  up  iu  every  part  of  Kuropc,  and  were  everywhere 
the  pioneers  of  civilisation ;  which  exercised  a  more  potent 
influence  in  extending  Christianity  over  the  Heathen  than 
all  other  agencies  combined;  which  carried  the  useful 
art  into  barbarous  regions,  and  preser\'e<!  to  modem  times 
whatever  of  clas*iic  culture  bos  remained  to  us.  If  they 
were  equally  efficient  lu  extending  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  curia,  and  in  breaking  down  the  independence  of 
local  and  national  Churches,  it  h  not  to  be  assumed 
that  even  that  result  was  an  unalloyed  misfortune,  when 
the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  to 
be  neutralised.  Until  the  thirteenth  century  the  Itcnc- 
dictincs  were  practically  without  rivnls*  and  their  numbers 
and  holiness  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
fifteenth  century  one  of  their  historians  computed  that 
the  ordc*r  had  furnished  fifty-five  thousand  fii'e  hundred 
and  five  blessed  members  to  the  calendar  of  saints.' 

Yet  it  could  not  but  be  a  scandal  to  all  devout  minds 
that  n  man  who  bad  once  devoted  himself  to  religious 
ol>scivance?i  should  return  to  the  world.  Not  only  did  it 
tend  to  break  down  the  important  distinction  now  rapidly 
developing  itself  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity^  but 
the  |x>ssibility  of  such  escape  interfered  with  the  control 
of  the  Church  over  those  wlio  formed  so  large  a  class  of 
its  members,  and  diminished  their  utility  in  aiding  the 
progress  of  its  aggrandisement.  We  cannot  be  surprised, 
therefore,  that  within  half  a  century  after  the  death  of 
St  Benedict,  among  the  reforms  energetically  inaugurated 
by  St  Gregory  Uie  Great,  in  the  first  year  of  his  ponti- 


Omnoi  oanoolMtl  a  U  ituvt  tmiutlati. 

(Birck  de  Mcrnut.  Ciuupldooeiw.  o.  S5-) 

Abbot  Tr[thifiuS(u  b  moro  moderate,  hU  «fttimftte  unoandnff  ic  only  15,Gfi0. 
(Hinei  Oilf.  Bua&dict.) 
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cate,  was  that  of  commanding  the  forcible  return  of  all 
who  abotiduued  their  profession — the  terms  of  tlie  decretal 
owing  that  no  concealment  had  been  thought  necessary 

y  the  renegades  in  leading  a  secular  life  and  in  publicly 
marrying.'  Kqually  determined  were  his  efforts  to  reforni 
the  ahiL*;e<i  which  had  so  relaxed  the  discipline  of  5;nme 
monasteries  that  women  were  allowed  perfect  freedom  of 
ss,  and  the  monks  contracted  such  intimacy  with  them 
that  they  openly  acted  as  godfathers  to  their  children;" 
and  wlien,  in  *!01.  lie  learned  tliat  the  monks  of  St,  Vitus, 
on  Mount  Ktna,  cuiwidered  themselves  at  hberty  to  marry, 
apparently  without  leaving  their  convent,  he  checked  the 

ibuse  by  the  most  prompt  and  dot-ided  commands  to  the 
eccle^osticnl  authorities  of  Sicily,' 

By  the  ellbrts  of  Gregory  the  monk  was  tJius»  iu  theory 
at  least,  separated  irrevocably  from  the  world,  and  com- 
mitted to  an  existence  which  depended  solely  upon  the 
Church.  Cut  off  from  family  and  friends^thc  door  closed 
behind  him  for  ever,  and  his  only  aspirations,  beyond  his 
own  personal  wants  and  hopes,  could  but  be  for  bis  abbey* 
)iis  order,  or  the  Church,  with  which  be  was  thus  indi&- 
solubly  connected.  Tliere  was  one  exception,  however, 
to  this  general  rule.  No  married  man  was  allowed  to 
become  a  monk  unless  his  wife  assented,  and  likewise 
liecame  a  nun-  The  inarriftge*tie  was  too  satTcd  to  he 
broken,  uides^  both  parlies  agreed  simultaneously  to  em- 


mon 
^Pftcce 
Hthat 

o 


w 


■  Ur^or.  FP.  S.  Lib-  l.KpJBt.43-— 81i  jmr* later  ho  had  ta  tcpcftt  1ii>  oomnutnrla 
atrtm^et  t«rifu.  (<.:r.  Lib.  vil-  KpiaL  Sfi.  Lib-  IIh  B^aU  38.  Llb^  iv.  KpinU  2T- 
Lth.  X.  BpUL  R.)  XkI  ythvii  tlio  olftiiider  wih  a  mnri  of  ninTi  lud  powpr.  lui  In  ilia 
Oiit  of  VoD&itUa*.  i^iUlvUn  cf  S^racuw.  Grtigvrj  coald  by  as\dn  tho  lone  of  loftj 
ctHUiud  and  coudeiBCViid  to  teEiiIor  cnlnAly  ftbd  Euntt^t  citiortAtlon  <Ub- 1.  EpM, 
!K)t  withoiit  «}<en  a  LbrDaL  of  ujicuuniuiiiuaEaun,  luirl  tifiuaiii  fur  yuan  on  tfac 
rrl«adll«afi  t«rm»  wKli  him  (Lfh.  Xr  RpKlV  m  »r,  3ti).  shoving  thjLt  th*  niU  wu 
mj  j«t  1>7  no  mv&iiA  flrmlf  ostablishni.  In  another  cam,  however,  nothlnic  con  ba 
more tndffnukt  and  pcrcmfitory  th.iti  bia  cofamAnd*  [Lib,  vill^  BplHtt.  8,  fl). 
"^     ■  Or^ur.  PP.  t.  Lib.  iv.  EpUl,  42, 

*  OtVffOr,  FF,  L  Lib.  %.  ttpm»~  39.  SSh^Ha  ■»!«■,  "  at  otbun  monftohlv  ibid«i 
dcgcntlbai  mulJoribo*  m  ]aiige»  iIim  roatn  ffll  Udlum/'  which  be  chAnol«rbM  ■« 
ra  .  .  .  oauOofrdvMtUbiUt^iiwfttdM." 
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brace  the  better  life.  Thus,  on  tlic  coinpIaiDt  of  a  wife. 
Grc^ry  orcicni  her  husband  to  be  forcibly  removed  from 
the  monastery  which  he  had  entered  and  to  be  restored 
to  her-  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  entirely  the  Church 
in  time  outjfrew  these  scruples,  and  how  insignificant  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  became  in  compamon  witli  that  of 
ordination  or  the  vow  of  religion,^ 

The  theory  of  perpetual  segregation  from  the  world 
was  thus  established,  and  it  accomplished  at  last  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  designed,  but  it  was  too  much 
in  opposition  to  the  invincible  tendencies  of  human  nature 
to  be  universally  enforced  without  a  struggle  which  lasted 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  To  follow  out  in  detail  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  struggle  would  require  too  much  space. 
Its  nature  will  be  indicated  by  occasional  references  in 
the  following  page*,  and  meanwhile  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe  how  little  was  accomplished  even  in  his  own 
age  by  the  energ\'  and  authority  of  Gregory.  It  was 
only  a  few  years  after  his  death  that  the  Council  of  Paris. 
in  615.  proves  to  us  that  residence  in  monasteries  was 
not  considered  necessary  for  women  who  took  the  vows, 
and  that  the  civil  power  had  to  be  invoked  to  prevent 
their  marriage.*  Indce<l,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men 
to  turn  their  hou^es,  nominally  at  least,  into  convents, 
living  there  surroimded  with  their  wives  and  famiUes,  and 
deriving  no  little  worldly  profit  from  the  assumption  of 
superior  piety,  to  the  scandal  of  tlie  truly  religious.'  St 
Isidor  of  Seville,  about  the  same  period,  copies  the  words 
of  St.  Augustin  in  describing  the  wandering  monastic 
impostors  who  lived  upon  the  credulous  charity  of  the 

■  Qrrgor.  PP.  I.  Lib.  Xr  BpfsT.  GO, 

*  Ci>nciL  PDriiicn*.  V.  wm-  *lI6c.  lU).— In  tlw  cJeowe  of  GoUir  II.,  conflrtfilng 
the  ftcttf  of  ttilfl  conDCri],  we  t\nd^'^  Pacllv  vi  fiduv  rctJgioMu,  »ut  AuiotlmonltlM, 
qun  sc  Dbu  vovuiujiI.  liitu  t^nit'  'm  i^opjli"  doiuEltu*  (ir)iidma,i}ujKiii  (|um  Lii  mutuuitfirllti 
poiiil*  «uni,  nuUuv  nco  pvr  pnr^ccptiim  tiovtnim  onmprtBt^  bo^  Knborv  noo  vlbl  1& 
oonjnFcio  •'>c^'^  pcd^tiiM  pnDAUDiat,4ft(^''^Bdlct.Cblot.  EL  iLiiti.  6I£  c.  rrili.  (B&liao)* 

■  B.  Fraottiow  BrAca»iiif>  Begul.  Uommua.  c«p.  1. 
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&ithAil :  ^  and  he  also  enlaiges  upon  the  disgraceful  license 
of  the  accphaiif  or  clerks  bound  by  no  rule,  whose  vaga- 
bond life  and  couiitla>s  numbcr^i  were  an  infamy  to  the 

iwestem  kingdom's  which  they  infested-*  The  quotation 
of  this  passage  by  Louis-!e-D<^bonnaire,  in  his  attempt  to 
reform  the  Chuixrh,  sIiowh  that  these  degraded  vagrants 
continued  to  Houri^i  unchecked  in  the  ninth  century;' 
and.  mdeed»  Smorogdus,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Rule 
of  SU  Benedict,  assures  us  that  the  evil  had  rather  in- 

icreased  than  diminished/ 


was  but  one  application  of  the  doctrine  ■  *" 
by  works,  which,  by  tiic  enthusiasm  and       | 
ages,  was  gradually  built  into  a  vast  system      ' 


Monaohism  was  but  one  application  of  the  doctrine 

I  of  justifioation 
superstition  of  ages, 

I  of  sacerdotalism.  Through  it  were  eventually  opened  to 
the  mediieval  Church  sources  of  illimitable  power  and 
wealth,  under  the  sole  control  of  the  central  head,  to 
which  were  committed  the  power  of  the  keys  and  the  dis* 
pciisation  of  the  cxhaustless  treasure  of  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer  and  of  the  saints.  To  discuss  these  collateral 
themes,  however,  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  subject, 
and  1  must  dismiss  them  with  the  remark  that  at  the 
period  now  under  consideration  there  could  have  been  no 
anticipation  of  these  ulterior  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
assuming  to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  individual  piety 
miglit  seek  to  propitiate  an  offended  God.  Sufficient 
motives  for  the  assumpliun  existed  in  the  evils  and 
aspirations  of  the  moment,  without  anticipating  others 
which  only  received  their  fullest  development  under  the 
skilful  dialectic  of  the  Schoolmen. 

>  D*  tcclMlut.  Om-7.  Ub.  IL  tA^  iH  fl  7. 

*  6olamftl4««ot>«TUM»,tobtarpuvitA<KKDpL»ot]turotngtt,,  ,  .  qqlqailoB, 
nftUaia  Dt^taeDtw,  «ip]end»  toluptatis  piud  LiorratiftiD  eonawunmr,  qtttfl  Milmilfc 
br«t«.  UbenAt«  a6  dctlderio  tuo  feruiilur,  )uibc(ttD«  af^um  rrti^l»nit«  noa  nligioai* 
<tfada«i,  blppoocnunri*  dmilu.  ufquc  iviai  n«qu*  Uomia<«,  .  .  .  quorum  qnitWrn 
0C«dSd>aiqiulUhDiiiium«roiltatvuitb  tTOp«rqtiu<io»lr«  («r«  oooldiu  polloi.— Ibid, 
Ub^acUi 

*  Lnilov.  Pii  d«  AerDriu.  Bccl««-  cup.  100.     [Ooldut.  Co&«t  lup^  UL  lOft) 

*  8nuf«ci1.  Oo«nai«nL.  ta  Rfigu).  Bttnedlal.  Ol  1- 
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THE    BARBARIANS 


Whii-k  the  Latin  Church  had  thus  been  aigagcd  in  its 
hopeless  combat  with  the  incurable  vices  of  a  worn-out 
nvnlisatton.  it  had  found  itself  confronted  by  a  new  and 
essentially  different  task.  The  Barbarians  who  wrenched 
province  after  province  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the 
Cit^ani  had  tu  be  conquered,  or  religion  mid  culture 
would  be  involved  in  the  ^vreck  which  blotted  out  the 
jjolitical  system  of  the  Empire.  The  destinies  of  the 
future  hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  it  might  not  be 
an  uninteresting  speculation  to  consider  what  had  been 
the  present  condition  of  the  world  if  Western  Europe 
had  shared  the  fate  of  the  East,  and  had  fallen  under  the 
domination  of  a  race  bigoted  in  its  own  belief  and  iih* 
capable  of  learning  from  its  subjects.  Fortunately  for 
mankind,  tlie  invaders  of  the  West  were  not  semi*civilised 
and  self-satistied ;  their  belief  was  not  a  burning  zeal  for  a 
faith  sufficiently  elevated  to  meet  many  of  the  wants  of 
the  KOuI ;  they  were  simple  barbarians,  who,  while  they 
might  despise  the  cowardly  voluptuaries  on  whom  tliey 
trampled,  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  a 
civilisation  awful  even  in  its  ruins.  Fortunately,  too,  the 
Latin  Church  was  a  more  compact  and  independently 
organised  body  than  its  Eastern  rival,  inspired  by  a 
warmer  faith  and  a  more  resolute  ambition.  It  faced  the 
dilTicuIties  of  its  new  position  with  consummate  tact  and 
tireless  energy;  and  whether  its  adversaries  were  Pagans 
like  the  Franks,  or  Ariatis  like  tlie  Goth^  and  Bur- 
gundiuns,   by  alternate  pious  zeal  and  artful  energy   it 
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triumphed  where  success  seemed  hopeless,  and  where  hare 
tolemtion  would  have  appeared  a  sufficient  victory. 

While  tlie  celibacy,  which  bound  everj"  ecclesiastic  to 
the  Church  and  dissevered  all  other  ties,  may  doubtless 
be  credited  with  a  considerable  share  in  this  result,  it 
could  only  lead,  in  the  confusion  of  the  time,  to  additional 
corruption  of  morals,  already  sufTtciently  comipL  The 
cbante  purity  of  the  Uarburianif  at  their  advent  aroused 
the  wondering"  admiration  of  Salvianus,  as  that  of  their 
fathers  four  centuries  earlier  had  won  tlie  severe  encomium 
of  Tacitus ;  *  but  the  virtue  which  sutRced  for  the  simplicity 
of  the  German  foreiits  was  not  long  proof  against  the 
allutements  accumulated  by  the  cynicism  of  Roman 
luxury.  At  first  the  wild  converts,  content  with  the 
battle-axe  and  javelin,  might  leave  tlie  holy  functions 
of  rehgioti  to  their  new  subjects,  their  strength  scarcely 
feeling  the  restraint  of  a  faith  which  to  them  was  little 
more  than  an  idle  ceremony;  but  as  they  gradiuilly  settled 
down  in  their  conquests,  and  recognised  that  the  high 
places  of  the  Church  t^onferred  riches,  honour,  and  power, 
they  coveted  the  prizes  which  were  too  valuable  to  be 
mono[>olised  by  an  inferior  race.  Gradually  the  hierarchy 
thus  became  tilled  with  a  class  of  warrior  bishops,  who, 
however  efhcient  in  maintaining  and  extending  eccle- 
siastical prerogatives,  were  not  likely  to  shed  lustre  on 
their  order  by  the  rigidity  of  their  virtue,  or  to  remove. 
by  a  strict  enforcement  of  discipline,  the  scandals  in- 
separable from  endless  civil  commotions. 


Reference  has  been  made  above  <p,  88),  to  the  perpetual 
iteration  of  the  canon  of  celibac)',  and  of  the  ingenious 
devices  to  prevent  its  violation,  by  the  numerous  councils 


'  Dft  Ifor.  Gcrnuui.  c.  IN.  19.    Jt  is  tt  UtUa  Bbfj^uJar  that  S^lTitLDUA  [uunaa  tiM 
AkttMtnl  M  Ihc  tailj  «jta«ptloD  to  Uic  oharaotw  for  ohuiitj  wbtoh  be  b««towv  on 
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held  dunn;;  thir;  period,  shovdng  at  once  the  disorders 
which  prevailed  Among  the  clergy  and  the  fruitlcs»ncs» 
of  the  effort  to  repress  tlienu  The  history  of  the  time 
is  tuU  of  examples  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  this 
strufffflc. 

The  episcopal  chain  which  at  «n  earlier  period  had 
been  filled  hy  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  which  subse- 
quently came  under  the  control  of  the  Papacy,  was  at 
this  time  a  gift  iu  the  hands  of  the  untamed  Merovingianzk, 
who  carelessly  bestowed  it  on  him  who  could  most  la\'ishly 
fill  the  royal  cotters,  or  who  had  earned  it  by  courtly 
subservience  or  warlike  prowess.  The  supple  Roman  or 
the  turbulent  Frank,  who  pprchance  could  not  recite  a 
line  of  the  Mass,  thus  leaped  at  once  from  the  Laity 
through  all  the  grades;'  and  as  he  was  most  probably 
married,  there  can  be  no  room  for  surprise  if  tlie  rule  of 
continence,  thus  suddenly  assumed  from  the  most  worldly 
motives,  should  often  prove  unendurable.  Even  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Frankish  conquest  we  see  a  cultured 
noble,  like  Genebaldus,  married  to  the  niece  of  St,  Remy^ 
when  placed  in  the  see  of  Laon  ostensibly  putting  his 
wife  away  and  visiting  her  only  under  pretext  of  religious 
instruclion,  until  the  successive  births  of  a  son  and  a 
daughter — whom  he  named  Latro  and  Vulpecula  in 
token  of  his  sin— and  we  may  not  unreasonably  doubt 
the  chroniclers  veracity  when  he  informs  us  that  the 


^  Ftom  moll  chanaA  aUiuIiiiib  mm  u«  mfti^A  hy  Gr^ftrj  ttt  Taurc,  Ihti  «onld 
ftlBOrtfMtfi  to  be  tho  RCDcral  ra1(^,  and  ikol  r.he  «xcepLLOD.  ThuH  be  tijeotToD«  tl)ftl 
ApolUcftrlA  obtained  the  Msa  of  Hbodei  at  (hs  ■olicit&tioa  of  bU  tttf«  and  iicter 
(HUi.  Franc  Lib,  tiL  c.  2),  iiud  iiburtly  aftorivanlB  the  ivno  epUoofatc  In  flUed  hy 
Ui«  AppoInUuftDt  of  "  InDocotiiffui  Chbalitxnorum  coui«a  "  (Ibid-  UK  vi,  c  3i^), 
Sutpjtiuji.  wh«D  DoriElnAUKi  to  Lbat  <ft  Bourp^e,  "Ad  clorioalam  dedaotus,  Dpuici>- 
pKtum  .  .  -  Diucepll"  [Ibid  Lib  vi.  a.  Sd).  B«dc^siluB,  CtolAlr'a  mayor  of  th« 
|Mi4Cf],  rocciTcd  Lho  btahoprlc  of  ]jc  Muis  ''quJ  tOQuuraiUA,  graduit  quoci  olcrioi 
■ortiunlnr  luiciiDriiiii,"  wua  dulj  iojitjhllvd  {Ibid.  Lib,  Vi-  o-  9).  [udood,  in  hiB  oac« 
loffuc  of  (be  Bubopa  of  Totin,  OrtigoTf  ftpoolficn  of  EophroniuA.  the  eigbteeoth 
bI«bop,  that  ho  w»i  "  tkb  IncunUi  Btftto  clor(cuit«'*  »hovJn|f  bo*  QnuAoiU  ll  wM  to  be 
n^Jftrljr  brmi  to  Ui«  Gburcb. 


remorse  of  GenehaWm  led  him  to  ?iubmit  to  seven  ycara' 
imprisonment  as  an  expiatory  penance-*  Equally  in- 
structive is  the  story  of  Fehx  of  Nantes,  whose  wife, 
haniiflied  from  his  b«?d  on  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate, 
rebelled  agairLSt  the  reparation,  and,  finding  turn  obdurate 
to  her  allurements^  was  filled  with  jealousy,  believing  that 
only  another  attachment  could  account  for  his  coldness. 
Hoping  to  detect  and  exjiose  h\H  infidelity,  she  stole  into 
the  chamber  where  he  was  sleeping  and  saw  on  his  breast 
a  lamb,  shining  with  heavenly  light,  indicative  of  the 
peaceful  repose  which  had  replaced  all  earthly  passions  in 
his  heart**  A  virtue  which  wu?>  rcgm'<Ied  as  worthy  of  so 
miraculous  a  manifestation  must  have  been  i^are  indeed 
among  the  illiterate  and  untutored  nominees  of  a  ticen* 
tious  coiui^  and  that  it  was  so  in  fact  is  indicated  by  the 
frequent  injiinrtions  of  the  councils  that  bishops  must 
regard  their  wives  as  sisters ;  while  a  canon  promulgated 
by  the  Council  of  Macon,  in  581,  ordering  that  no  woman 
should  enter  tlie  chamber  of  a  bishop  without  two  priests, 
or  at  least  two  deacons,  in  her  compimy,  shows  how  little 
hesitation  there  was  in  publishing  to  the  world  the  sus- 
picions that  were  generally  entertained.^  Hew  the  rule 
was  sometimes  obeyed  by  the  wild  prelates  of  the  age, 
while  trampling  upon  other  equally  well-known  cojions, 
U  exemplified  by  the  story  of  MacliauN  of  Brittany. 
Chanao^  Count  of  Brittany,  had  made  away  with  three 
of  his  brothers  ;  the  fourth,  Macliaus,  after  an  unsuccessful 
conspiracy,  sought  safety  in  flight,  entered  the  Church, 
and  WHS  created  Bishop  of  Vannes.  On  the  death  of 
Chanao,  he  proniptly  seized  the  vaL-unt  throne,  left  the 
Church,  threw  off  hi;!i  episcopal  robc?^,  and  took  back  to 

>  yiaciuftrl  VLt  8.  RttBlgit  c.  42. 4H  For  Lbo  Itsmd  of  th«  aiocaplAry  piuiLUnM 
and  ob«dieiio«[>rO«ii«baI<hi%0e«  Atvikr.  PcUg,  de Plftnota  EuckBl«^  Lib.  ir.  Ait.SS» 
titl  lTl«lEd.  nil). 

■  OrvK-  Tunm.  de  Olor.  Cdbfoa.  Oi  70. 

■  Condi.  UfttiKcm^  1.0.  & 
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himself  the  wife  whom  he  had  quitted  on  obt&ining  the 
see  of  Vannes — for  all  of  which  he  was  duly  cxcom- 
^municnted  by  his  brother  prelates.' 
^^'^When  such  was  the  condition  of  morals  and  discipline 
in  the  high  places  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  to  he  wondered 
at  if  the  second  Council  of  Tours,  in  5(i7,  could  declare 
that  the  people  suspect,  not  indeed  oil,  but  many  of  the 
arch-priests,   vicars,  deacons,  and   subdeacons,  of  main- 
taining improper  relations  with  their  wives,  and  should 
command  that    no  one   in  orders  «ihould   visit  his  own 
house    except     in    company    with     a    subordinate    clerk, 
without   whom,    moreover,    he    was    never   to   sleep ;  the 
clerk  refusing  the  performance  of  the  duty  to  be  whipped, 
and  the  priest  neglecting  the  precaution  to  be  deprii-cd 
of  communion  for  thirty  days.     Any  one  in  orders  found 
with    his  wife  was  to   be  excommunicated    for  a    year, 
deposed,  and  relegated  among  tlie  Iftity  ;  while  the  arch- 
priest  who  neglected  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  was 
to  be  imprisoned  on  bi^ad  and  water  for  a  munlh.     An 
equally  sugges-tive  illustration  of  the  condition  of  society 
is  afforded  by  another  canon,  directed  against  the  fire- 
quent  marriages  of  nuns,  who  excused  themselves  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  taken  the  veil  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  forcible  abduction.       Allusion  is  made   to  the  laws 
of    Childeliert    and    Clotair,    maintained    in    vigour    by 
Charibert.  punishing  such  attempts   severely,    and  girls 
who    anticipate  them  are    directed  to  seek   temporary 
asylum  in  the  Church  until  their  kindred  can   protect 
them  under  the  royal   authority,  or  tind  husbands  for 
them.' 


'  Or^'if.  Turoo,  Hist.  Franc  Lib,  IV.  t  4.  At  t.hiA  period  the  Churoh  of  Brittiiaj 
vai  ntbor  Britieh  th&Q  FmiilciMb,    Se«  U&ddaii  k  Stubbci,  It  72  aqq. 

■  CoDciL  Tnroo.  11.  o.  15,  30,-4  reniArk  of  Gregory  of  Toum  (HUl.  Prmnc,  Uh. 
VTII-  OB|J.  19)  hAB  iHfUb  usuQted  to  Indicate  ttinb  priunlA  ^vulJ  l*iciti(i)at«1j  Iuto 
oommar^t  witb  thoir  vive^-  By  or^mpATing  it  wUh  Ui«  ruaoni  oltod  nboTA,  how- 
ovrr,  It  cT^dimtl^  caq  at  the  moat  hav^  rflfvrotico  to  the  lover  ordon  of  U>o  cUk^. 
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lorals  were  even  worse  among  the  Arian  WisigoUiH 
of  Spaui  than  among  the  orthodox  believers  of  France- 
It  U  tnie  that  priestly  marriage  formed  no  part  of  the 
Arian  doctrines,  but  as  the  heresy  originated  prior  to 
the  Council  of  Nica>a,  and  professed  no  obt^dience  to  timt 
or  any  other  council  or  decretal,  its  practice  in  this 
respect  was  left  to  sucli  innuenire  as  individual  asceticism 
might  exercise.  Having  no  acknowledged  head  to  pro- 
mulgate general  canons  or  to  insist  upon  their  obser- 
vance, no  rule  of  the  kind,  even  if  theoretically  admitted, 
could  be  effectually  enforced.  How  little,  indeed,  the 
rule  was  obeyed  is  shown  by  tlic  proceedings  of  the  third 
Council  or  Toledo,  held  in  089  to  coniinu  the  reunion  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom  with  the  ortliodox  Church.  It 
complains  that  even  Uie  converted  bishops^  priests,  and 
deacons  are  found  to  be  publicly  living  with  their  wives* 
which  it  forbids  for  the  future  under  threat  of  degrading 
all  recalcitrants  to  the  rank  of  lector.'  The  conversion 
of  the  kingdom  to  CatlioUcisni  did  not  improve  matters. 
The  clcigy  continued  not  only  to  associate  with  their 
wives,  but  also  to  marry  openly,  for  the  secular  power 
was  soon  afterwards  forced  to  interfere,  and  King 
Recared  I,  issued  a  law  directing  tliat  any  priest,  deacon, 
or  fiubdeacon  connecting  himself  with  a  woman  by  mar* 
ringe  or  otherwise,  should  be  separated  from  his  guilty 
consort  by  either  the  bishop  or  judge,  and  be  punished 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  Church,  while  the  unfor^ 
tunate  woman  was  subjected  to  a  hundred  lashes  and 
denied  all  access  to  her  husband.  To  ensure  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  edict,  the  heax-y  midrt  of  two  pounds  of  gold 
was  le\'ied  on  any  bishop  neglecting  his  duty  in  the 
premises.^      Rccarcd   also  interposed    to   put   a  stop  to 


■  OODOJL  TolnUiL  ni.o.  b 

«  U  Wldfotb.  Uh.  Ill,  TIL  If.  1. 18.    ThU  Uw  U  pr««irr«d  lo  tlM<  rnaro  JBiff«L 
or  medb»nl  Booiance  Tenioo  of  Uie  code  (Lib.  m.  Ilk  ir,  \ey  IS)- 
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the  frecjuent  jnarriage^i  of  nuDs,  wlio^e  separation  from 
their  husbands  and  condign  punishment  were  decreed* 
with  the  enormous  fine  of  Hve  pounds  of  >^td  exacted 
of  the  careless  ecclesiastic  who  might  neglect  to  carry 
the  law  into  eflfect — a  fair  measure  of  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  enforcing  the  rule  of  celibacy.*  This 
tcgisUtion  had  little  eifect,  for  half  a  century  later  the 
eighth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  658,  shows  us  that  all 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  from  bishops  to  subdeacons,  had 
still  no  scruple  in  publicly  maintaining  relations  with 
wives  and  concubines,'  Such  was  the  state  of  discipline 
in  Spain  when  the  Samcen  conquest,  in  711,  over- 
whelmed the  Wisigothic  monarchy, 

Italy  was  almost  equally  far  removed  fVom  the  ideal 
purity  of  Jci'omc  and  Augustin.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  sixth  centurj'  was  fabricated  an  account  of  a  sup- 
posititious council,  said  to  have  been  held  in  Rome  by 
Silvester  L,  and  the  neglect  of  celibacy  is  evident  when 
it  was  felt  to  be  necessar)'  to  inst^rt  in  this  forgerj"  a 
canon  forbidding  marriage  to  priests^  under  penalty  of 
deprivation  of  functions  for  ten  years.'  Even  in  this 
it  is  observable  that  there  was  no  thought  of  annulling 
the  marriage,  as  subsequently  became  established  in 
orthodox  doctiines.  Nothing  can  be  more  suggestive 
of  the  demoralisation  of  the  Italiait  Church  than  the 
pennission  granted  about  the  year  580  by  Pelagius  II., 
for  the  elevation  to  the  diaconatc  of  a  clerk  at  Florence, 
who  while  a  widower  had  had  children  by  a  concubine. 
What  renders  the  circumstance  peculiarly  significant  is 
the  fact  that  the  Pope  pleads  the  degeneracy  of  the  age 
as  his  apology  for  this  laxity** 

•  L.  Wi«igoth.  UK  l>J,  Tit.  V.  \.  2. 

*  CiiurM  Tiilt»tati.  Vlt!,  um.  tifjSoan.  iv,  v,  vL— TbtfAr  roouiariM  were  w  TnitlAM 
a«  tbo  i>Tccei]m^.    cr,  Condi  ToIcIad,  LX<  add.  665  can,  x, 

>  Condi  RoiD&a.  KabStlT»UCAii,  xlx.  [Ulga«^Pfttroi.  VIII.  MO). 

«  p«iagti  rr.  n.  Kpw-  xir. 
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Such  wtts  tiie  cundition  of  the  Christian  world  when 
^}i:^£QTy  *^*'^  ^^w^^t  in  590.  ascended  the  pontifical  throne. 
He  was  too  devout  a  Churehman,  and  too  sagacious  a 
statesman,  not  to  appreciate  thorouglily  the  importance 
of  the  canon  in  all  its  various  aspects — not  only  as 
necessary  to  ecclesiastical  purity  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  age,  but  also  a»  a  prime  clement  in  the  iniluence 
of  the  Church  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
an  essential  aid  in  extending  ecclesiastical  power,  and  in 
retaining  undiminished  the  entMpmous  possessions  aajuired 
by  the  {^hinrh  through  the  munificenee  of  the  pious. 
The  prevailing  laxity,  indeed*  was  already  threatening 
scriou!4  dilapidation  of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  and  foun- 
dations. How  clearly  thi!*  was  understood  is  shown  by 
Pclagius  1.  in  557,  when  he  refused  for  a  year  to  permit 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  elected  by  the  Syracusans, 
On  their  persisting  in  their  choice  he  wrote  to  the  Pa- 
trician Cethegus,  giving  a*i  the  reasion  for  his  opjwisition 
the  prclate^s  wife  and  children,  by  whom,  if  they  survive, 
the  substance  of  the  Church  is  wont  to  l>c  jeopardised  ; ' 
and  his  consent  was  finally  given  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  bishop-elect  should  provide  competent  security 
against  any  conversion  of  the  estate  of  the  diocese  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family,  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
property  being  made  out  in  advance  to  guard  against 
attempted  infractions  of  the  agreement.  That  this  was 
not  a  merely  local  abuse  is  evident  from  a  law  of  the 
Wisigoths,  which  provides  that  on  the  accession  of  any 
bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  an  accurate  inventory  of  all 
Church  possessions  under  his  control  shall  be  made  by 
five  freemen,  and  that  after  his  death  an  inquest  shall 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  any  deficiencies 
out  of  tlic  estate  of  the  decedent,  and  forcing  the  resto- 
ration of  anything  that  might  have  been  aUenated.' 

'  SupoTMM  tfcor  Aut  Glii,  par  quce  «cclr(iiitt£lc«  bolirt  |>crlcliUri  uibcU&tU," 
Pflftglr  FP.  I.  Cvtb«^  Fatrleio.  ■  L,  Wiiit|^th<  Ub.  t.  Tit.  I,  I.  S. 
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There  evidently  wa>  ample  motive  for  a  thorougf 
reformation,  and  Gregory  accordingly  addressed  himself 
energetically  to  the  work  of  enforcing  the  canons.  In 
his  decretals  there  are  numerous  references  to  the  sub- 
ject, showing  that  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  reviving 
the  neglected  rules  of  discipline  regarding  the  ordination 
of  diganii^'  the  residence  of  women,  and  abstinence  fruin 
all  intercourse  with  the  sex.'  In  liis  zeal  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  decree  that  any  one  guilty  of  even  a  single 
lapse  from  virtue  should  be  for  ever  debarred  from  the 
ministry  of  the  altar'  —  a  law  nullified  by  its  own 
severity,  which  rendered  its  observance  impossible.  In 
587,  his  predecessor  I'elafpus  had  ordered  that  ui  Sicily 
the  Itomun  nde  should  be  followed  of  separating  sub- 
deacons  from  their  wives,  but  it  appeared  cruel  to 
Gregor}'  that  this  should  be  enforced  on  those  who  had 
no  warning  of  such  rigour  when  accepting  the  sub- 
diaconate,  and  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  pontiiicate 
was  to  allow  them  to  resume  relations  with  their  wives; 
but  he  ordered  that  tliey  >hould  abstain  from  all  service 
of  the  altar,  and  that  in  future  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  that  grade  who  would  not  formally  take  a 
vow  of  continence.*     There  is  not  much  trace  in  con- 

L  (irngor  P?,  L  Lth.  xin.  KiJiht.  t\. — ThlH  rul^  IiAfI  coma  to  be  very  gerLerolly 
OAglflctetl.  riitf  inLpurtauct^  itUtcb«d  to  it,  bowcvur.  by  »LriGt  dJxdplin&rUiia  \v  well 
iUortnitad  in  the  flrmoes*  diapUyoil  by  Jaho.  pilrkroh  of  Alojomdrm,  a  contcm- 
pjrjLty  oT  Ore^oTj)  wbui^i:  iKiDuLiful  ctuitit^  li^d  ttjLrii,^  tvt  blm  tU?  Xlilv  of  Ellei:- 
rnovirnnTiOH.  In  4  time  of  *rt.f*ffli?  fMrinr,  n  wealthy  Mjfcimnt  offered  him  200,000 
bwbcdn  of  oartt  luid  KVi  pounds  of  gold  for  thn  grudc  of  dcaoon.  He  h*d  uuluckUy 
b«6D  Lirino  mAirioij,  and  Joh&  rcfiumi)  the  rtaxritog  britrf:,  altbough  lb«  cpitcopkl 
tTfiftaary  hud  bbun  uxIuiuiUhI  \n  (•lluvinic  tbc  QuuuviJtlos  uf  tbo  ztufferlof^  people 
(TbomuHiu,  DUvit-  d«  I'^gllte.  Vt.  a.  Ut.  3,  o  IC). 

'  Ori^or.  PP,  I,  U\k  XiJi.  Rpiutt,  ai>,  36. 

■  tbid.  Ub.  IV.  Epiflt  26;  Lib.  v.  Epiat.  3;  Lib.  VU).  BpiflU  S4.— SimUir  kt 
tempt*  bud  prrvlouAlj  b«?n  ma<to  by  sundry  prcvlDcUl  coubcLLi.  In  Cbe  oue  of 
Andrew.  BSabop  oF  Ta-roctum,  vbo  «s«  itoouiiod  of  maintain ipg  reUtions  with  % 
former  concnbiae.  Qrei^ory,  TfcocatstiiK  th«  impowibility  of  obUvinmg  proof,  leave* 
ll  to  hU  own  ootucicDoe-  If  he  boa  b^d  uiy  commerce  with  bar  titicn  bis  orditia- 
Uon,  be  119  coiDBuuidcd  4t  onoi^  to  rcd^  hb  posltiob  ba  tb«  onJy  mode  of  inaurlog 
bid  etlvntion  (lltid-  Lib.  ut-  KptsLt,  45.  ^*ih 

*  Ibfd.  Ub.  I.  Spin.  U  i  Lib.  IT.  fipiHttv  5.  S&, 
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Icmporarj'  history  of  sny  improvement  resulting  from 
these  efforts,  and  towards  the  very  close  of  his  pontifi- 
cate, in  G02,  we  find  hhn  entreatinj^  Queen  Bmnhilda 
to  exeroise  her  power  in  restraining  t)ie  <itill  unbridled 
licenivc  of  t3)c  Franki&h  clergy — a  task  which  he  a*iiiUPeK 
her  is  c?^sential  if  she  desires  to  transmit  her  possessions 
in  pca<!e  to  her  [)ost4^rity/  He  also  endeavoured  to 
reform  the  perennial  abuse  of  the  residence  of  women, 
a  reform  which  the  Church  had  been  vainly  attempting 
ever  since  the  canon  of  Nicsee,^  That  Gregory's  zeal, 
however,  exercised  some  influence  is  manifested  by  the 
fact  that  tradition  in  the  Middle  Ages  occasionally  asso- 
ciated his  jiajiic  with  the  introduction  uf  celibacy  in  the 
Church.  The  impression  which  he  produced  is  shown 
by  the  wild  legend  which  relates  thaC  soon  after  issuing 
uid  strictly  enforcing  a  decretal  on  the  subjctrt,  he 
happened  to  have  his  fish-ponds  draun  off>  when  the 
heads  of  no  less  tlian  six  thousand  infants  were  found 
in  them  — the  ofTspring  of  ecclesiastics,  destroyed  to 
avoid  detection — which  filled  him  with  so  much  horror 
that  he  abandoned  the  vain  attempt/  Yet  in  Italy  the 
rxesidence  of  wives  was  still  permitted  to  those  in  orders, 
under  the  restriction  that  they  should  be  treated  as 
sisters;^  and  Gregor)-  relat&i  as  worthy  of  all  imitation 
the  case  of  a  holy  priest  of  Nursia  who,  following  the 
example  of  the  saints  in  depriving  himself  of  even 
lawful  indulgences,  had  persistently  relegated  hLs  wife 
to  a  distance.  When  at  length  he  lay  on  his  death* 
bed,  to  all  appearance  inanimate,  the  wife  came  to  bid 
him  a  last  farewell,  and  placed  a  mirror  to  his  lips  to 
tee  whether  life  was  yet  extinct.  Her  kindly  ministra- 
tions roused   the    dominant    asceticism    in   his  expiring 

1  Orvgor.  Pr.  I.  Lib.  Xf.  EpaU  69. 
■  Md.  Lib.  tt.  Myitx.  106. 

*  UiUlrifi.  BuDberg.  Cod,  Lib.  ii.  Epiit.  la 

•  OT««or.  PP.  h  UU  t.  Epbt.  5! :  Ub,  tx.  Eptet.  Oa 
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soul,  and  he  gathered  s-trengtli  enough  to  exctaim, 
*' Woman,  depart  I  Take  away  the  straw,  for  there  is 
yet  fire  here" — whidi  supreme  effort  of  self- immolation 
procured  him  on  the  instant  a  beatific  vision  of  St, 
Peter  and  St,  Paul,  during  which  he  lapsed  ecstatically 
into  eternity,* 

In  coD^iidering  so  thoroughly  artificial  a  system  of 
morality,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  inquire 
into  the  value  of  a  virtue  wliich  could  only  be  preserved 
by  shunning  tcmptittion  with  so  scrupulous  a  care. 

>  Qr^^r.  pr.  1.  Piftl.  Ub.  IT,  cap,  ai. 
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EvKN  the  energy  and  authority  of  Grc^ry  the  Great 
were  powerless  to  restore  order  in  the  chaos  of  ati  utterly 
demoralised  society.  In  Spain,  the  lan^tiKhing  empire  of 
the  Wisigoths  was  fast  sinking  under  the  imbecility  which 
innted  the  ea«y  conquest  of  the  Saracens.  In  France, 
Brunlkilda  and  Frcdcgoada  were  inflaming  the  Kerce  oon- 
tentiuns  which  eventually  destroyed  the  Merov  iugiaii 
d}*nasty^  and  which  abandoned  the  kingdom  at  once  to 
the  vices  of  civilisation  and  the  savage  atrocitie?i  of 
barbarism.'  In  Italy,  the  Lombards,  more  detcste<l  than 
any  of  tlieir  predecessors,  by  their  ceaseless  ravages  made 
the  Ostrogothic  rule  regretted,  and  gleaned  with  their 
swords  such  scanty  remnants  of  plunder  as  had  escaped 
the  hordes  which  had  successively  swept  from  the  gloomy 
forests  of  the  North  across  the  rich  valleys  and  fertile 
plains  of  the  mistress  of  tlie  world.  Anarchy  and  con- 
fusion everjrwhere  scarce  offered  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
the  humbler  virtues,  nor  could  the  Church  expect  to  escape 
the  corruption  which  infected  every  class  from  which  she 
could  draw  her  recruits.  Still,  among  the  crowd  of  turbu- 
lent and  worldly  ecclesiastics,  whose  only  aim  was  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  or  the  success  of  criminal  ambi- 
tion, some  holy  men  were  to  be  found  who  sought  the 
moimtain  and  foresl  as  a  refuge  from  the  ceasele?is  and 
alUpervading  disorder  around    them.      St  Gall  and  St. 

■  ta  S49  H«  flc'l  AnunclDJi,  BUbup  of  Hawlrlcht.  roalgnlag  bl»  olHoc  on  ncoou&i 
nf  tbt  ImpoMibOUjr  of  coforoUiff  tb«  outona  »atot>^  bui  priiwU  anil  d<A«iiu. 
Mutlb  I.  ooitovoufKl  to  distuftfle  him  trom  hii  ptirpoMs  &ttd  onEcd  hii  procAolior 
Willi  tb«  qUdom  riprar  iffkifiat  ftU  tmiut^ecHn  (lUrlxbolcn  Conoll.  Ovmiftn.  1.  S8}> 
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Columba,  Willibrod  and  Boniface,  were  types  of  these. 
Devoted  to  the  severest  asceticism,  burying  themselves  in 
the  wildcme»is  and  »ub»iisting  on  suoh  simple  f&re  as  tlie 
labour  of  their  hand,s  could  wring  from  a  savage  land,  the 
selfishness  of  the  anchorite  did  not  extinguish  in  them  the 
larger  aims  of  the  Christian,  and  by  their  civilising 
labours  among  the  heathen  they  proved  themselves 
worthy  disciples  of  the  Apostles, 

Thicker  grew  the  darkness  ft*i  Tank  drove  the  Oothic 
fugitives  before  him  on  the  plains  of  Xeres,  and  as  the 
hou^e  of  Pepin  d'Heristcl  gradually  supplanted  tlie  long- 
haired descendants  of  Clovis.  The  Austrasian  Mayors  of 
the  Falace  had  scanty  re^'erence  for  mitre  and  crozier,  and 
it  is  a  proof  how  little  hold  the  clergy  had  gained  upon 
the  respect  and  aflTection  of  the  people,  when  the  iisurpers 
in  that  long  revolution  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate their  support.  In  fact,  the  policy  of  these  shrewd 
and  able  men  whs  rather  to  oppre^i^  the  Church  and  to 
parcel  out  its  wealth  and  dignities  among  their  warriors, 
Mdio  made  no  pretence  of  piety  nor  deigned  to  undertake 
the  mockery  of  religious  duties,  Rome  could  interpose 
no  resistance  to  these  abuses,  for,  involved  alternately  in 
strife  with  the  Lombards  and  the  Iconoclastic  Emperors, 
the  Popes  implored  the  aid  of  the  oppressor  himself,  and 
were  in  no  position  to  protest  against  the  aggressions 
which  he  might  commit  at  home. 

In  Italy,  the  condition  of  discipline  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  in  721,  Gregory-  II.  considered  it 
necessary  to  call  a  synod  for  the  special  purpose  of  con- 
demning incestuous  unions  and  the  marriages  of  nuns, 
which  he  declared  were  openly  practised,^  and  the  canons 
then  promulgated  received  so  little  attention  that  they 
had  to  be  repeated  by  another  synod  in  732,'  In  fact, 
the  vow  of  chastity  was  frequently  taken  by  widows  that 


*  CoQcU.  Romui.  UI&.  73L 
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they  might  escupe  a  second  maiTiage  and  thus  be  able  to 
live  in  shameless  license  without  being  iiubject  to  the 
WBtcliful  control  of  a  husband  ;  and  an  edict  of  Arechis, 
Duke  of  Beneventum,  about  the  year  774  orders  that  all 
such  godless  women  shall  be  seized  and  shut  up  in 
convents^  That  the  secular  clet^  should  consider 
ordination  no  bar  to  matrimony  need  therefore  excite 
little  surprise.  There  is  extant  a  charter  of  Talesperianus, 
Hishop  of  Lucca,  in  7^5,  by  which  he  confirms  a  little 
monaster}'  and  hospital  to  Roniuald  the  priest  and  his  wife 
— "prcsbytcra  sua,''  The  document  recites  that  tliis 
couple  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  from  beyond  the  Po ; 
that  they  had  settled  on  the  lands  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Peler  and  St.  Martin  in  the  diori^se  of  Lucca,  where 
they  had  bought  land  and  built  the  institution  which  the 
good  bishop  thus  contirms  to  them  with  certain  privileges. 
He  evidently  fell  Uiat  there  was  nothing  irregiJlar  in  their 
maintaining  tlie  connection,  and  he  lays  upon  them  no 
conditions  of  separation,' 

In  France,  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  discipline 
was  even  more  neglected.  For  eighty  years  ficarce  a 
council  was  held  ;  no  attempts  were  made  to  renew  or 
enforce  the  rulcji  of  discipline,  and  the  observanecs  of 
religion  were  at  length  well-nigh  forgotten.  In  720, 
llonifac^  even  felt  scruples  as  to  af^sociating  in  ordinary 
intercourse  with  men  so  licentious  and  depraved  as  the 
Prankish  hisJiopsand  priests,  and  he  applied  to  Gregory  TT. 
for  the  solution  of  his  doubts*  Gregory^  in  reply,  ordered 
him  to  employ  argument  in  endeavouring  to  convince 
them  of  their  errors,  and  by  no  means  to  withdraw  him* 
sell"  from  their  society,*  a  politic  toleration  of  vice  contrast- 
ing strangely  with  his  fierce  deHance  of  the  iconoclastic 
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heresy  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  when  he  risked  the  Pi^>acy 
itself  in  his  eagerness  to  preserve  his  beloved  inimges. 

When,  however,  tlic  new  dynasty  began  to  assume  a 
pernmnent  position^  it  sought  to  strengttien  itself  by  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  J-,ike  the  raodeni  Charlemagne, 
it  kaw  in  a  restoration  of  religion  u  means  of  assuring  its 
stjibiiity  by  linking  its  fortune*  with  those  of  the  hierarchy. 
A  Uadical  in  opposition  becomes  of  necessity  a  Conserva- 
tive in  power ;  and  the  arts  which  had  served  to  supplant 
tJic  hercditAiy  occupants  of  the  tlironc  were  no  longer  ad- 
visable after  success  had  indicated  a  new  line  of  policy- 
As  Clons  embraced  Christianity  in  order  to  consolidate 
his  conquests  into  an  empire,  so  Carloman  and  Pepin-le* 
Bref  sought  the  sanction  of  religion  to  consecrate  tlieir 
power  to  their  descendants,  and  the  Carlovingian  system 
thenceforth  became  that  of  law  and  order,  organising  a 
firm  and  settled  government  out  of  the  anarchical  chaos 
of  social  elements. 

It  was  the  pious  Carloman  who  first  saw  clearly  how 
necessary  was  the  aid  of  the  Church  in  any  attempt  to 
introduce  civilisation  and  sulxirdi nation  among  his  turbu- 
lent subjects.  Immediately  on  his  accession,  he  called 
upon  St.  Boniface  to  assist  him  in  the  work,  and  the 
Apostle  of  Germany  undertook  the  arduous  task.  How 
arduous  it  was  may  be  conceived  from  his  description  of 
the  utterly  demoralised  condition  of  the  clergy,  when  he 
appealed  to  Pope  Zachary  for  advice  and  authority  to 
assist  in  eradicating  the  frightful  proniifu^uous  licentious- 
ness whicli  was  displayed  with  careless  cynicism  through- 
out all  grades  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.'     The  details  arc 

'  Uodo&utomniaxtmftei  parte  cpincopUci  eodestradiUesuotlAlcUcupidUftd  poa- 
sidondDDn,  vol  adnttomtl*  olnrlctji^  KortatorllMiJi  et  pabticit&isMeauLjirittfir  ucj  p«rfru«a 
dujo.  .  ,    ,  SHnvcineroiatcrilloo'lietcionoBiiiiM  bomiDaDt.quiapacritib  (Tua«caip«r  Ul 

alDpri^.  HompAr  !b  n'luLUrS&i  «c  Ui  (ifiiolbuN  »empOT  flpurciiiLB  vitsm  duoeDtes.  sub  Uli 
teatimi^nio  venoraol  ml  dincuDfttuui.  «t  mtxlo  id  di&coiuktu  oonovbliuu  qoftCuor  rsi 
qain^iic  rul  plarM  Doctu  tn  leijLo  hAb«filM.  «vaii^iqiii  tamoc  legerc  et  diAcoooi  ic 
nomliiATC  null  erubofouat,  u«:  inctuubt :  cl^  «lc  iu  tdlibuo  liitieatia  Adordiiictupmbf  - 
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uniit  for  translation,  but  the  statement  can  readily  be 
believed  when  wc  sec  what  manner  of  men  filled  the 
controlling  positions  in  the  hierarchy, 

Charles  Martel  had  driven  out  St.  Rigol)crt,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheinib.  and  had  bestowed  that  primatial  see 
on  one  of  his  warriors  named  Milo,  who  soon  succeeded 
in  likewise  obtaining  pos&es<iion  of  the  equatly  important 
arclnepiscopate  of  Treves,'  Milo  was  himself  an  indica- 
tion of  the  prevailing  laxity  of  di.sciplinc,  for  he  was  the 
son  of  Baninus,  his  predecessor  in  the  sec  of  Treves.-  He 
is  described  as  being  a  clerk  in  tonsure,  but  in  every 
other  respect  an  irreligious  laic,  yet  Boniface,  with  all  the 
aid  of  his  royal  patrons,  was  unable  to  oust  him  from  his 
inappropriate  dignLtie^,  and  in  752,  ten  year?*  after  the 
commencement  of  his  reforms^  wc  find  I'ope  Zachar)',  in 
response  to  an  appeal  for  advice,  counselUng  hiiti  to  leave 
Milo  and  otlier  similar  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  to  the 
divine  vengeance.*  Boniface,  apparently,  found  it  requi- 
site to  follow  this  advice,  and  the  divine  vengeance  did 
notonme  until  Milo  had  enjoyed  his  incongruous  dignities 
for  forty  years,  when  at  lengtli  he  was  removed  by  an 
appropriate  death,  received  from  a  wild  boar  in  hunting.* 
He  was  only  a  type  of  many  others  who  openly  defied 
all  attempts  to  remove  them-  One,  who  is  described  as 
*'pugnator  et  fornicator,'  gave  up,  it  is  true,  the  spiritu- 

tenbw  Tanf«iit««.  Id  ilBdem  poccAtb  pordamxiUu,  (?t  peecata  f«ccAt1«  ac1J1cl«nt«a. 
(KribjticmtuvgEBoloruiigvuUs.dJcuntBtprDptipiilo  pouc  Intfrrccdcrc. et  wurvubla 

MMBdcntrni,  urdiriuitur  ct  aosDimaiar  cpi*oopi»  Si  uBquam  ixIf-B  inTonero  lour  QIo*i. 
r«f^  ut  babpAtn  pnecvptuiD  cx  comcriptum  CLuoloriutii  v«itm.  qaid  do  lainniM 
dlAnUtls,  ut  por  TvapoDifam  ApoitoLlfium  tonTlDcautar  ot  ar^uiuitiir  pocontom*.— * 

*  Uilo  quidam.  toiuun  qIoticui.  moHbiu,  lubita,  nt  ioto  trrdiKtosi*  Iftiou, 
cpiKOpU  Komoniiii  ko  Trerlroram  umirpft&a  iniiimQ].  per  mnltcv  umoA  pcMaa* 
docl«rft.»HlDCtnAr.  fiplA  xxx.  c-  SO- — B0I&  lonnum  cicnco.  qui  »eoam  |qoc«WOial 
*d  b«UuiD-— PlodosH.  KUu  TUmvu.  Lib,  tl.  c^  1$-— Kihilquo  in  no  do  oUriuli 
botu»«  tel  vlu   nlHt  hoIa   tdDHDiA  onltult. — Hl>(^  TrvvlrciDi,   ^D'Acber?  SpicUcfg. 
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alities  of  his  see,  but  held  to  the  temporalities  with  a  grip 
that  nothing   could   loo!>en ;    another   utterly  disregarded 
the  excommunications  launched  at  his  head,  and  Xticbary 
and  Boniface  at  last  were  fain  to  abandon  him  to  liis  evil 
courses/     Somewhat  more  success,  indeed,  he  had  with 
Gervilius,   son   and    successor    to    Geroldus,  Bishop   of 
Mainz.     The  latter  accompanying  Carloinan  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Saxons,  was  killed  in  battle.     Bishop 
Gcrvilius^  in  another  foray,  recognised  his  father's  slayer, 
invited  him  to   a    friendly  interview,  and  treacherously 
stabbctl    him,   exclaiming,    in    the   rude    poetry*   of    the 
chronicler,  '*  Accipe   jam    ferrum    quo    patrem   vindico 
ounim."     This  act  of  filial  piety  was  not  looked  upon 
as  unclerical,  until  Boniface  took   it  up;  GerviliuTi  was 
finally  forced  to  abandon  the  see  of  Mainz,  and  it  was 
given  to  Boniface  him!*clf.*     When  such   were  the  pre- 
lates, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  rules  of  abstitience 
and  asceticism  received  much  attention  from  their  .subor- 
dinates.    Boniface  admits,  in  an  epistle  to  King  Kcgberht, 
that,  in  consetjuence  of  the  universal  licentiousness,  he 
was  compelled  to  restore  the  guilty  to  ttieir  ftmctioiis  after 
penitence,  as  the  canonical  punishment  of  dismissal  would 
leave  none  to  perform   the   sacred  ofiiccs.^      What  the 
Church*  however,  could  not  prevent  on  earth,  it  at  least 
ha<j   the  satisfaction   of  seeing  punished   in  the  future 
life.     It  was  principally  for  the  support  given  to  Milo 
of  Kbeims  among  his  many  other  similar  misdeeds,  that 
Charles  Martel  was  condemned  to  eternal  torture,  which 
was,  as  a  wholesome  example,  made  manifest  to  the  most 
incredulous.     St.  Eucherius,  in  a  vision,  saw  him  plunged 
into  the  depths  of  bell,  and  on  consulting  St  Boniface 
and  Fulrad,  Abbot  of  St  Denis,  it  was  resolved  to  open 
Charles's  tomb.    The  only  tenant  of  the  sepulchre  was 


>  BoDifAcli  loc.  cli. 
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fouhd  to  be  B  serpent,  and  the  walls  were  blackened  as 
though  by  fire,  thus  proving  the  truth  of  tJic  revelation, 
and  holding  out  an  awiul  warning  to  future  wrongdoers.^ 

How  much  of  the  Ucense  complained  of  was  in- 
diseriminate  concubinage,  and  how  much  was  merely 
intercourse  with  legitimate  wives,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  The  latter  Boniface  succeeded  in  sup- 
preying,  for  the  Church  could  control  lier  sacraments.* 
The  former  was  beyond  his  power. 

Armed  with  full  authority  from  Pope  Zachary,  Car- 
loman  and  Boniface  commenced  the  labour  of  reducing 
to  order  this  chaos  of  passion  and  license.  Under  their 
auspices  a  siynod  was  held,  April  28rd,  7-^'^^*  in  which  all 
unchaste  pricbts  and  deacons  were  declared  incapable 
of  holding  benefices,  were  degraded,  and  forced  to  do 
penance,  Hisliops  were  required  to  have  a  witness  to 
testify  to  the  purity  of  their  lives  and  doctrines,  before 
they  could  perform  their  episcopal  functions.  For  all 
ftitupe  hipses  from  virtue»  priests  were  to  be  severely 
whipped  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  on  bread  and 
water,  with  prolongution  of  the  punishment  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  their  bishops.  Other  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and 
nuns  were  to  be  whipped  thrice  and  similarly  imprisoned 
for  one  year,  besides  the  stigma  of  having  the  head  shaved- 
All  monasteries,  moreover,  were  to  adopt  and  follow 
rigidly  the  rule  of  St.  Eenedict.' 
y  The  stringency  of  tlie^ie  measures  shows  nut  only  the 
extent  of  the  evil  requiring  such  means  of  cure,  but  the 
fixed  determination  of  the  authorities  to  efTert  their 
purpose.    The  clergy,  however,  did  not  s^ibmit  witlioutv 


»  riodofmL  Hicu  Ueisciu,  Lib,  u.  okpl  12.— CapiL  Can>U  C&ltl  Hi.  xxvii. 
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rcsintance.  Tt  is  probable  that  they  •stirred  up  the  people, 
and  that  signs  of  general  disapprobation  were  manifested 
at  a  rigour  so  extreme  in  punishing  faults  which  for  more 
than  two  generations  had  passed  wholly  unnoticed,  for 
during:  the  same  year  Zacliary  addressed  an  epistle  to  the 
Franks  with  the  object  of  enlisting  them  in  the  cause. 
The  Ill-success  of  their  anus  against  the  Pagans  he  attri-  ^ 
butcs  to  the  vices  of  their  clergy,  ami  he  promises  them 
tliat  if  they  show  themselves  obedient  to  Boniface,  and  if 
they  can  enjoy  the  prayers  of  pure  and  holy  priests,  they 
shall  in  future  have  an  easy  triumph  over  their  heathen 
foes.'  Vet  many  adulterous  priests  and  bishops,  noted 
for  the  infamy  of  their  lives,  pretended  that  they  had 
received  from  Rome  itself  dispenMitions  to  continue  in 
their  ministry — an  allegation  which  iCachary  of  coune 
repelled  with  indignation,- 

Carloman,  however,  pursued  his  self-imposed  ta&k 
without  Hinching.  On  March  1st,  74h1,  he  held  another 
synod  at  Leptines.  whcn^  the  clergy  promised  to  observe 
the  ancient  canons,  and  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  statutes  enacted  the  previous  year  were 
again  declared  to  be  in  full  vigour  for  future  olTcnces, 
while  for  previous  ones  penitence  and  dc^adation  were 
once  more  decreed.^ 

Tiiese  regulations  aftected  only  Austrasia,  the  German 
portion  of  the  Prankish  empire,  ruled  by  Carloman.  His 
brother,  Pepin-le-Brcf.  who  governed  Neustria,  or  France* 
was  less  pious,  and  had  not  apparently  h:>  yet  recognised 
the  policy  of  reforming  out  of  their  possessions  the  warrior 
vajisais  whom  liis  father  had  gratified  with  ecclesiastical 
benefices.  At  length,  however,  he  was  induced  to  lend 
his  aid,  and  tn  744  he  assembled  a  sj-nod  at  Soissom  fur 
the  piirpa>^-      So  completely  had  the  discipline  of  the 

*  BooIfAdl  8pi»t.  137.  t  [bjd.  Epict.  1^2,  142, 
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Church  Wen  neglected  and  forgotten,  that  Pepin  was 
obliged  to  appeal  to  Pope  Zactiary  for  an  autlioritative 
declaratioD  as  to  the  grades  in  which  marriajjc  was  pro* 
hibited.^  Yet  his  measures  were  but  lukewarm,  for  he 
contented  himself  with  simply  forhidding  nnrhastity  in 
priests,  the  marritifiie  of  nuns,  and  the  residence  of  stranger 
women  witJi  clerks,  no  special  punishment  being  threatened, 
beyond  a  general  allusion  to  existing  laws." 

Thus  assailed  by  both  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  authorities,  the  clergy  still  were  stubborn. 
Some  defended  themselves  as  being  legitimately  entitled 
to  have  a  concubine— or  rather,  we  may  presume,  a  wife. 
Among  these  wc  Hnd  a  certain  Bishop  Clement  described 
a.H  a  pestilent  heresiarch,  with  fulluwci's,  who  maintiiined 
tliat  his  two  children,  horn  during  his  prelacy,  did  not 
unfit  him  for  his  episcopal  functions ;  and  a  s)*nod  iield 
in  Rome,  October  3Ist,  7*5»  was  required  for  his  comlem- 
nation.  the  local  authorities  apparently  proving  powerless. 
Even  this  was  not  sufficient,  for  in  January,  747.  we  Hnd 
Zachanr'  directing'  Boniface  to  bring  him  before  a  local 
council,  and  if  he  .still  proved  eontuinacious^  to  refer  the 
matter  again  to  Kotne.*  Others,  again,  unwilling;  to 
for^  their  secular  mode  of  existence,  or  to  abandon  the 
livelihood  afforded  by  the  Church,  were  numerous  and 
hardy  enough  to  »^k  Pepin  and  Carloman  to  s^t  apart 
for  tliem  etiurclies  and  monasteries  in  which  they  could 
live  as  tliej'  were  accustomed  to  do.  So  nearly  did  they 
succeed  in  this  attempt,  that  Boniface  found  it  necessary 
to  appeal  to  Zaehary  to  prevent  so  Ha^rant  an  infraction 
of  the  canons,  and  Zaehary  wrote  to  the  princes  with 
instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  answering  the  petition-* 
Others,  still  more  audacious,  assailed  Boniface  in  every 

■  Zachar.  PF,  BjitHt,  M  <i.  11,  l«. 
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way,  endeavoured  to  weary  him  out,  and  even,  riglitly 
r^farding  him  as  the  cause  of  their  persecution  and  tribu- 
Utiom,  made  attempts  upon  his  life.^ 

That  be  should  have  escaped,  indeed,  is  surprising, 
when  the  character  of  the  age  is  considered,  and  the 
nature  of  the  cxnls  inflicted  on  those  who  muKt  have 
regarded  the  reform  as  a  wanton  outrage  on  their  righbi. 
As  late  as  7*8,  Boniface  describes  the  false  bishops  and 
priests,  sacrilegious  and  wandering  hypocrites  and  adul- 
terers, as  much  more  numerous  than  those  who  as  yet 
had  been  forced  to  compliance  with  the  rules.  Driven 
from  the  churches,  but  supported  by  the  synii>athising 
people,  they  perfonned  their  ministry  among  the  fields 
and  in  the  cabins  of  the  pcjisants,  who  concealed  tlieni 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities/  This  is  not  a  descrip- 
tion of  mere  scmual  worldlings,  and  it  is  probable  that 
by  this  time  persecution  had  ranged  tlic  evil  disposed 
on  the  winning  side.  Those  who  thus  exercised  their 
ministry  in  secret  and  in  wretchedness,  retaining  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  were  therefore  men  who  believed 
themselves  honourably  and  legitimately  imuTied,  aud  who 
were  incapable  of  sacriticing  wife  and  children  for  worldly 
advantage  or  in  bhnd  oljedience  to  a  rule  which  to  them 
was  novel,  unnatural,  and  indefensible, 

lioniface  escaped  from  the  vengeful  cflforts  of  tho^e 
who  suflered  from  his  zeal*  to  fiill.  in  755,  under  the 
sword  of  the  equally  ungratcfid  Frisians,  It  is  probable 
that  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  occupied  with 
the  reformation  of  the  clergy  in  conjunction  with  his 
missionarj'  labours,  for  in  752  we  find  liim  still  engaged 
in  tlie  hopeless  endeavour  to  eject  the  unclerical  prelates. 
who  even  yet  held  over  from  the  iron  age  of  Charles 
Martcl.      His   disappeariLncc   from   the   scene,    however, 


^  Bouifaoii  GpUt.  13S-- 
>  BoiUCkU  KpisU  140. 


i.  Ludic«ri  Vit,  S.  Boiiifaob, 
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made  but  litUc  change  in  the  movement  which  had  owed 
so  much  to  his  zeal. 


In  747  Carloman*s  pious  aspirations  had  led  him  from 
a  tliroTie  to  a  clniKter,  and  the  mofia.'dery  of  Monte  Cassino 
wcleomed  its  most  illustriou*^  inmate.  Pepin  received 
the  whole  vast  kingdom,  and  his  ambitious  designs  drew 
him  daily  closer  to  the  Church,  the  importance  of  whose 
support  he  commenced  to  appreciate.  His  policy*  in 
consolidating;  the  power  of  his  house  and  in  founding 
a  new  dynasty,  led  him  necessarily  to  reorganise  the 
anarc^iical  elements  of  society.  As  on  acknowledged 
monarch,  a  regularly  constituted  liicrarcliy  and  recog- 
nised subordination  to  the  laws^  both  civil  and  eeclesias- 
tieal,  were  requisite  to  the  success  of  his  government  and 
to  Uie  establishment  of  his  race.  Accordingly,  we  find 
him  canning  out  systematically  the  work  commenced  by 
Carloman  and  IJoniface,  to  which  at  first  his  support 
had  been  rather  negative  than  positive. 

Six  weeks  after  the  martyidum  of  Roniface,  Pepin 
held  a  synod  in  his  royal  palace  of  Verneuil  in  which 
this  tendency  is  very  apparent-  Full  power  was  given 
to  tlie  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses  to  enforce  the 
canons  of  the  Church  on  the  clcrg>%  the  monks,  and 
the  laity.  The  monasteries  were  especially  entru»ited  to 
the  cpiscopul  care,  and  means  ^ve^c  provided  for  reducing 
the  refractory  to  submission.  The  Rule  of  Itencdict  was 
proclaimed  as  in  force  in  all  conventual  establishments, 
and  cloistered  residence  was  strictly  enjoined.  All  ecclesi- 
astics were  ordered  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  their 
bishops,  and  this  was  secured  by  the  power  of  excom- 
munication, which  was  no  longer,  as  in  earlier  stages, 
the  simple  suspension  from  religious  privileges,  but  was 
a  ban  which  deprived  the  offender  of  all  association 
with  his  fellows,  and  exposed  him,  if  contumacious,  to 
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exile  by  the  secular  power,  By  the  appointmcnl  of 
metropolitam,  a  tribunal  of  higher  resort  was  instituted, 
while  two  synods,  to  be  held  each  year,  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity lioth  of  legislation  and  of  final  judgment.  Sub- 
mi!£sinn  to  their  deeisions  was  ensured  by  threatening 
stripes  to  all  who  should  appeal  from  them  to  the  royal 
court.' 
V  Such  are  the  main  features,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
our  subject,  of  this  Capitularj%  which  so  strikingly  reveals 
the  oiganising  system  of  the  Carlovingian  polity.  Carried 
out  by  the  rfu-e  intelligence  and  vigour  of  Charlemagne,  it 
gave  a  precocious  development  of  civilisation  to  Kurope, 
transitory  because  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  because  it 
was  based  on  the  intellectual  force  of  the  ruler,  and  nut 
on  the  virtue  and  cultivation  of  a  people  as  yet  too  l)ar- 
barous  to  appreciate  it. 

The  organisation  of  the  Church,  moreover,  received 
at  the  same  time  an  eflicient  impuke  by  the  institution 
of  the  order  of  canons,  founded  virtually  in  762,  the  year 
in  wliich  St-  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of  Mctz,  promulgated 
the  Rule  for  tlieir  governtntaL  This  Rule  of  course 
entirely  forbids  all  intercourse  with  women,  and  en- 
deavours to  suppress  it  by  punishing  transgressor  with 
stripes,  incarceration,  and  deposition.'  The  lofty  rank 
of  St,  Chrodegang,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Pepin-le-Bref, 
and  the  eminent  piety  which  merited  cauonisationt  gave 
him  wide  influence,  wliich  doubtless  assisted  in  extending 
the  new  institution,  but  it  also  had  recommendations  of 
its  own  which  were  sufficient  to  ensure  success.  Uy 
converting  the  cathedral  clergy  into  monks,  Ijound  by 
implicit  obedience  towards  their  superiors,  it  brought  no 
little  increase  of  power  to  the  bishops,  and  t-nabled  them 
to  exert  new  authority  and  influence.     It  is  no  wonder^ 
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Ifereforc,  that  the  order  spread  rapidly,  and  was  adopted 
in  most  of  the  dioceses. 


For  a  ccntiny  we  hear  nothing  more  of  sacerdotal 
marriage— and  yet  it  may  I>e  doubted  whether  clerical 
nwrality  had  really  been  improved  hy  the  well-meant 
reforms  of  Uonifflce.  These  were  followed  up  by  Charle- 
magne with  all  his  rcsistlcs;*  cacrgy.  and  the  importance 
wliich  lie  attached  to  the  Hubjeet  in  shown  by  an  epistle 
of  Adrian  L  denying  certain  assertions  made  to  the 
Frankish  sovereign,  inculpating  the  purity  of  the  Roman 
clergy.  Adrian,  in  defending  his  tiock,  assumes  that  the 
object  of  the  sbmders  can  only  have  been  to  produce  a 
quarrel  between  himself  and  Charlemagne,  who  must 
evidently  have  made  strong  representations  on  the  sub* 
ject  to  the  Pontiff/  Under  such  pressure  perhaps  there 
I'ms  something  less  of  shameless  licentiousness;  the 
episcopal  chairs  were  no  longer  defiled  by  the  cynical 
lubricity  of  unworthy  prelates;  but  in  the  mass  of  the 
clergy  the  passions,  deprived  of  all  legitimate  gratification, 
could  not  be  restrained  in  a  race  so  Httte  accustomed 
to  self-control,  and  unchastity  rcniained  a  corroding  ulcer 
which  Charlemagne  and  IiOuis*le*Debonnaire  vainly  en* 
deavoured  to  eradicate.  The  former,  indeed,  we  tind 
asking  in  811  whether  the  only  difference  between  clerk 
and  layman  is  that  the  former  does  not  bear  arms  aiKl 
is  not  pubUcly  married;'  while  Gliaerbald.  Uishup  of 
I_-iege,  a  few  years  before  hud  ordered  that  alt  pricatb 
iiiaititaining  intercourse  willi  Uieir  wives  should  be 
deprived  of  their  benefices  and  be  subjected  to  peni- 
tence until  deatl).^ 

>  Cod,  aLEoLini  BpisL  Ixiv.  (Pfetrolog.  T.  m,  p.  »]9k,  Vot  rvpn  in  TTft  wc  find  thmt 
«  CohdoII  in  Rtttiuix  fotind  \t  noocuur;  to  prohibit  the  mu-riaKo  of  ducb.  —CouoiL 
DiuKoNLD^.  <Ai\.  2  (U*rLtbeim  CodcU,  G«nnAQ,  I.  139), 

•  CMpK  Car.  Us|r.  U.  UQ.  Sll  onp^  i-w.  (Batax,  L  S:e&— S<).  Vrnot,). 

*  Ghftvb^dl   JudfoU  e«aantotftU»  dp  OHmlnibiii.  c.    13   (Martoae  AmpL  CoEL 
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It  would  be  ail  unprofitable  ta.sk  to  reuapiLulate  Uie 
constantly  repeated  legislation  prohibitinf(  the  residence 
of  women  with  the  clergy  and  repressing  the  disorders 
and  irregularities  of  the  monastic  establishments.  It 
would  be  but  a  reiteration  of  the  story  already  related 
in  previous  centuries,  and  its  only  importance  would  be 
hi  showing  by  the  frequency  of  the  edicts  how  utterly 
ineffectual  they  were.  When  Louis-le-D^bonnaire,  in 
826»  decreed  that  the  seduction  of  a  nun  was  to  be 
punishtnl  by  the  death  of  both  the  partners  in  guilt; 
that  the  property  of  both  was  l,o  be  confiscated  to  the 
Church;  and  that  the  count  in  whose  district  the  crime 
occurred,  if  he  neglected  its  prosecution,  was  to  be 
degraded,  deprived  of  his  oiTtee,  undergo  public  penance, 
and  pay  his  full  wer-gild  to  the  fisc ; '  the  frightful  severity 
of  the  enactment  is  the  measure  of  the  impossibility  of 
effecting  its  purpose,  and  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  refor- 
mation which  had  been  so  elaborately  prepared  and  so 
energetically  promulgated  by  Louis  in  817.- 

But  perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the 
debased  moraUty  of  the  clergy,  and  of  Che  low  standard 
which  even  the  most  zealous  prelates  were  forced  to 
adopt*  is  to  be  found  in  a  curious  fabrication  by  the 
authors  of  tlie  False  Decretals.  The  collection  of 
decretals  which  they  put  forth  in  the  names  of  the 
early  popes  embodied  their  conception  of  a  perfect  Church 
establishment,  as  adapted  to  the  necessities  and  eLspira- 
tions  of  the  ninth  century.  While  straining  every  point 
to  throw  off  all  subjection  to  the  temporal  power  and 
to  obtain  for  the  hierarchy  full  and  absolute  control 
over  all  ecclesiastical  matters  and  persons,  they  seem  to 
have  felt  it    necessary  to    relax  in   an  important  point 

^  Ludov.  PIL  Ckpll.  lagalonbtUm-  o,  fi. 

>  CftpU-  AqaiiinvD- ann.  gl7-    Of-  Hirai  CotL  Doaftt.  Piw.  o- 13^— This  CApilQloiy 

regulaliD^  mnnoiitio  Utv  wa#  eroncmlly  ftdopi«d  tu  a  lupplomeat  lo  the  n\t  Of 
B«acdia  iLuo.  OatioDH.  UhroD.  CouiAftiu,  hit.  L  c.  I$J. 
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the  rigour  of  the  canons  respecting  sacerdotal  purity. 
Gregorj'  the  Great  had  proclaimed  in  the  clearest  and 
most  definite  manner  the  rule  that  a  ^^iiigle  lapse  from 
virtue  condemned  the  sinner  to  irrevocable  degradation, 
and  rendered  him  for  ever  unfit  for  the  miniHtry  of  the 
altar.^  Vet  "  Isidor  Mercator ''  added  to  a  genuine 
cpihtlc  of  Gregory  a  long  passage  clalwratcly  arguing 
the  necessity  of  forgiveness  for  those  who  expiate  by 
repentance  the  sin  of  impurity,  '*  of  which»  among  many, 
so  few  are  guiltless/'*  The  direct  testimony  is  notable, 
hut  not  less  so  is  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  prevalent 
laxity  which  could  induce  such  a  bid  for  popularity  on 
the  part  of  high  Churchmen  like  tho^  concerned  in  Uic 
Isidorian  forgeries. 

Kvidence,  also,  is  not  wanting,  that  the  denial  of  the 
appropriate  and  healtliful  human  affections  led  to  the 
results  which  might  be  expected,  of  fearful  and  unnatural 
crimes.  That  the  inmate*^  of  monasteries,  debarred  from 
female  society,  occasionally  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
worst  excesses,  or,  breaking  through  all  restraint,  in- 
dulged in  less  reprehensible  hut  more  open  scandals,  is 
proclaimed  by  Charlemagne,  who  threatened  to  vindicate 
the  outr^e  upon  rehgion  with  the  severest  punishment-' 
Nor  were  the  female  convents  more  successfully  regu- 


>  (te4>  ftaUi,  p.  1S8,  Ct.  FMudo-Hormisrltt  ^piat.  Knayc  (Ulgbn's  l^Ural.  T, 
LXIJI-P.S27). 

*  Quid  emm  Mt  gnriUM  o&nt&le  dclEctam  tdnvittcrv  *hu  fu>  in  mvtlit  pauoi 
toKAiunfur.  Uk  Dvl  fltlam  tloioodo  uegitrirT  la  quo  udo  IpnuiD  bcntuiu  rcLriun 
■iwstotoniDi  principmii.  id  crujiifi  nttncr  oarpitH  indiyoi  iMiSom]*,  lh{iiruni  ttttit  aog^ 
BOfclAaii  XK^  poet  nDgntJoDflm  pamitoctia  sik-dU*  ct  post  ptenltQUtlAm  uiBericoRlifl 
dftlii,— PMn<lc»-Orcgor.  Epint.  od  Sccondinum. 

Icldur  Mfvcawr  aUo  inoluitoi  two  c*coni  f roci  ih«  xlxtli  centurj  foi^crr  of  tlw 
Bonuui  Council  Aid  to  baw  himti  helH  iin4lor  SltT^vUr  I.  (««c  p  iSffJ.  Of  thMV.  on« 
prabttdU  bi«L(^  from  <!elpbntjn^  the  marrbRc  of  pun*  under  lanvtntx  ]MHa  of  J^^e  ; 
tht  oUi«r  forbjdi  pricAti  from  marrying,  under  a  {v^ntdtj  tit  t«a  ftftn'  napftiulon, 
wUb  A  tkirflftt  of  pvrpctoal  ilfaprivftiHl^in  tor  coniutoDcy.  (Oon»Ut-  F»oado-81lT«trt, 
0«fh  av  xlx)     Tlu  adoption  i>f  tbofu  in  tbv  Kftk«g  D»ci«tala  ftoald  mvqqi  at  lo«M  t« 
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lated,  for  the  Council  uf  Aix-la-Cliupelle,  in  836,  states 
that  in  many  places  tliey  were  rather  brothels  than  houses 
of  God ;  and  it  shows  how  dose  a  super\isio!i  over  the 
spouses  of  Clirist  was  thought  requisite  when  it  proceeds 
to  direct  that  nunneries  <^all  be  so  built  as  to  have  no 
dark  comers  in  which  scandals  may  be  perpetrated  out 
of  vicw>'  The  effect  of  these  efforts  may  be  estimated 
from  a  remark  in  a  collection  of  laws  which  bears  the 
name  of  Erchenbald,  Chancellor  of  Charlemagne,  but 
which  is  rather  attributable  to  the  close  of  the  ninth 
century,  that  the  licentiousness  of  nuns  commonly  re- 
sulted in  a  worst  crime,  infanticide;'  and,  as  thJK  is 
extracted  tcxtually  from  an  epistle  of  St.  Boniface  to 
Ethclbald,  King  of  Mcrcia,"  it  is  presumable  that  the 
evil  became  notorious  simultaneously  with  the  reform 
under  the  early  Carlovingians,  and  continued  unabated 
throughout  their  dynasty.  One  device  to  subjugate 
nature,  adopted  in  the  monasteries,  was  to  let  blood  at 
jitated  intervals,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  system  and 
thus  mitigating  the  effects  of  prolonged  continence — a 
device  prohibited  by  Louis-le-D(^bonnaire,  but  long  sub- 
sequently maintained  as  part  of  monastic  discipline/  As 
regards  the  secular  clergy,  even  darker  horrors  are  asserted 
by  Theodulf.  Hishop  of  Orleans,  and  other  prelates,  who 
forbade  to  their  clergy  the  residence  of  mother,  aunt, 
and  sister,  in  consequence  of  tlie  crimes  so  frequently 
perpetrated  with  them  at  the  instigation  of  the  devil;* 

1  Go&dh  AqntagnQ,  ardl  930.  de  vit,   «C  doc,  infflr,  Eirdln.   axn,    xlL   ztT.— D* 
i^OSMtritt  paeiurum  quft  Id  qulbuvdam  locla  lupacArJA  poliDB  vidtDtai  esae  qiMdi 

■  Cv^pliul.  &c]0.  IV.  OBp,  dx.  (B^DXV,  L  UlT).  *  BublUoU  Spin.  IUl 

p,  3A,  See  hIao  "  Tb9  UU  find  Time*  of  Utidebnud."  Loodoo,  1907,  bj  ihtt  AbM 
O.  Di^rc. 

'  Quia,  tuaUipuitfi  dlAbolo.  vtlam  In  1111b  rkIuk  fr^ucDUtr  pcrpctf^tum  InveDltur. 
nut  niituii  Sn  pddwOEjfiU  ^atuid-  Nou  i^it-ur  matrvn,  boqav  3Linitam»  nurju*  vr>r<ir*m 
pormittloinfi  ultra  ImbiUre  in  douo  turn  caxQ  noerdote — Tbecdnlf.  Aardmn.  OikplL 
eccond.  (BaIu.  ct  JintuA  1  J.  99). 
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and  the  truth  of  this  hideous  fad  is  unfortunately  con- 
firmed by  tlie  dccl&ratiou:>  of  councils  held  ut  various 
periods.^ 

If,  under  the  external  polish  of  Carlovingian  civilisa- 
tion, such  utter  demoralisation  existed,  while  the  laws 
were  enforced  by  the  stern  vigour  of  Charlemagne,  or 
the  sensitive  piety  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  wlmt  was  tlic  condition  of  society  when  the 
sons  of  the  latter  involved  tlie  whole  empire  in  a  cease* 
less  tumult  of  civil  war.  Not  only  was  the  watchful 
caie  of  the  first  two  emperors  withdrawn,  but  the  state 
was  turned  against  itself,  and  rapine  and  desolation  be- 
rame  almost  univftrsal  The  royal  power  was  parcelled 
out,  by  the  rising  feudal  system,  among  a  crowd  of 
nobler  whose  energies  were  solely  directed  to  coasoU- 
dating  tlieir  position,  and  was  chiefly  employed,  as  far 
as  it  afFected  the  Church,  in  granting  abbeys  and  other 

H«  liml  pr^vloibdy  (lC|ilitt,  c,  121  promQ]^At«d  thit  piolilliLtinn,  siHKitjtluts  for  It  t1i« 
man  dectnt  reuoTi,  iii  Iiult^ibn  of  SL  Au^sUn>  of  the  d^D^r  ixi^iDg  from  ttmal^ 
All«nd&ntd,  Id  thita  he  wftft  itnilaloil.  nboul  SSQ,  bf  Bodolf  of  Boorgc*  (Capit. 
Boaoir.    nilurlccuJL  c.   1U),   ud  kboal   S71   by  WaJtcr    oC  Oilcttoa  (Caplt,   Wkltcrl 

In  889.  bowDver,  Jtioulfnn  of  fluifltwiui  dficlarvji  thci  l&mcnlAblt  truth  without 
wmvn:  "Moi  roro  vtiata  a  malHbas,  amiUi.  5o/odbuA  vel  propmqub  cftvcndam 
lU^imaB,  U4f  forUf  lllud  (^vifuial  <4aoU  lit  ftaciutA  iiuilptuni  Ivgilur  Uit  TliiuiiAr  ivrorti 
Ab«AloD  ^  ^  -  He  Loth  ctmm  r  .  Qn<>i3  ni  hliqnlK  vniirum  tnAfrnm,  anrnrfin  vi*! 
AmitUQ  ftd  oObVtMooditm  voc&vefiU  eipkto  (?onvlv1o  vt  domoe  luai  v<i3  od  hcopitm 
a  ilomo  prvtbrtfiri  ncnotA.  cum  tucn  did  ou  fu^iAl  remaare ;  poricuLo^uio  qii^lppv  ot 
OtroblBoam  hAbttvAt."-— FEiciilfl  Suv^m,  <;i>nBL.  c.  M. 

'  Thfu  (he  CouDi?U  of  Mnini  Ln  4HM — ^"Qnod  inoltutB  doltrnrliun  ««L.  «Bfw»iidT- 
fimof  p4r  i]]jun  conoofiniontTnL  ptuTlma  iDol^n  OiA)  oommlMn,  Ita  ut  quidam  nocr- 
iktam,  cain  proT'Hiv  fOroril^Ufi  rE>o<]atuboQt«a,  llUoi  OJ  •!«  g^civiMMat,  et  ifloiroo 
ocoBtltnH  tittc  HiuicUi  fjnodutt  u(  ouilOA  praab^t«T  ult&m  femln&ra  Mcum  Ea  doSBO 
propria  pormitlAt  quatodoa  oooiulo  ciuU»  nuploLonia  v«l  fa^ti  (oiqai  ]«niMi«  aul^ 
ntqr  "  (CoDcll.  UotftiQt'  ^^^'  ^^'^  ^'  '^^^)-  In  ttin  aud«  Tew  iho  third  canon  of  tha 
Oonncil  of  Uoti  ropMts  tbt  pR>hlt>lHon ;  wbllo  In  89A  tha  Oouticil  of  NautM  doolarw 
— *'  Scd  ooque  lUai  quaa  oanonai  oonoedunt ;  qaU  ln«tl9Hit«  dlabolo.  tftiam  la  iUla 
■oajoa  rntqannifiT  fnrpcJtTatim  r«porltai.  itat  otl«ca  la  ptdlMOqula  Ul&nitfl.  K^liOflt 
siatrcni.  amltam,  aorortiHi-'*— ConclL^  NnmnotonJi-  ann.  ((96  c  3. 

U  U  Uuc  that  Home  aatborltiun,  incladlu^^  thv  icroai  naiue  of  PagL alUiliube  to 
thiA  Compel]  of  NanicH  tbo  dato  ol  ttCO,  but  tbix  In  unimportant  ai  rvgardti  tbu  cEaaoa 
iAquQittuiD.  f>v  it*  nccai»tty  duriag  tbo  pvrLotl  uodor  oonvldcmtion  ii  tbown  hj  If 

Inwrtlnn  in  the  CapitularLe*  of  Baaediot  ihe  L«v1c«  [Lib.  vu.  ix  S76I,  acd  in  tho 
OoUoctloA  oi  Rogtao  of  Frobm  (Lib.  I.  c  104^ 
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ecclesiastical  dignities  to  worthless  Inymen*  whose  sup* 
port  could  only  be  secured  by  bribes  whieli  the  royal 
Use  cuuld  11U  longer  !>upply.  Fogan  Danes  und  inlidel 
Saracens  were  ravaging  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  their  blows  fell  with  pecuhar  weight  on 
the  representatives  of  a  hated  religion.  For  seventy 
years  previous  to  the  treaty  of  CIair-sur-F>pte  no  mass 
resounded  in  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Cou- 
tances,  so  fierce  and  unremitting  had  been  the  incursions 
of  the  Northmen.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that,  as 
early  as  845,  the  bisliops  assembled  at  the  Council  of 
Vernon  confess  that  their  ecclesiastical  authority  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  monks  and 
nuns,  and  to  siippri^ss  the  cwjwds  who  escap<_*d  from  their 
convents,  and  wandered  over  the  country  in  Uccntiou-s- 
ncfts  and  vagabonda^.  To  restraiti  these  disorder?!  they 
are  obliged  to  invoke  the  royal  power  to  cast  into  prison 
these  reprobates  and  force  them  to  undergo  canonical 
penance.' 

During  this  period  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness,  the 
Church  was  skilfully  emancipating  itself  from  subjection 
to  the  temporal  power,  and  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  that  supremacy  which  Avas  eventually  to  dominate 
Christendom-  While  its  aspirations  and  ambitions  were 
thus  worldly,  and  its  ranks  were  recruited  from  a  gene- 
ration trained  imder  such  influences,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  disorders  which  Charlemagne  himself  could  not 
repress,  grew  more  and  more  flagrant.  Even  the  greatly 
augmented  power  of  the  papacy  added  to  the  increasing 
license,  although  Nicholas  I,  in  801  had  ordered  the 
deposition  and  d^radation  of  all  priests  convicted  of 
immorality/  for  the  appellate  jurisdiction  claimed  by 
Home  gave  practical  immunity  to  those  against  whom 

>  Cftpil.  CftTol.  C»lv[  Tit,  III.  cap.  1,  5, 
*  JIutCDb  Aiapliiff.  CuUdcl.  1. 1C>]. 
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the  enforoement  of  the  tenons  wa&  attempted.  AWut 
the  year  870,  Charles- le-Chauve,  in  a  spirited  argument 
again^it  the  pretensions  t>f  the  popes,  calls  attention  speci- 
ally to  the  exemption  thus  afforded  to  unchaste  priestSf 
who,  after  due  conviction  by  their  bishops,  obtained 
letter*  from  Rome  overruling  the  judgments;  the  dis- 
tance and  doners  of  the  jounkey  precluding  the  local 
authorities  from  supporting  their  verdicts  by  sending 
commissioners  and  witnesses  to  carry  on  a  second  trial 
beyond  tlie  Alps.' 

This  shows  that  the  etTort  to  enforce  purity  was  not 
Bs  yet  aliandoned,  however  slender  may  have  been  the 
success  in  eradicating  an  e\'il  so  general  and  so  deeply 
rfN>ted.     The   nominal    punishment  for   unchastity — loss 
of  benefice  and  deposition— was  severe  enough  to  induce 
the  guilty  to  hide  their  excesses  with  care,  when  they 
chanced  to  have  a  bishop  who  was  zealous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.      Efforts  at  concealment,   moreover, 
were  favoured  by  the  forms  of  judicial  procedure,  which 
were  such  as  to  throw  e\"ery  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pro- 
curing a  convietion,  and  to  aifbrd,  in  most  cases,  practical 
immunity  for  sin,  unless  committed  in  the  most  open 
and  shameless  manner      llincmar.  Archbishop  of  Uhcims, 
the  leading  ccclcisiastic  of  his  day,  whose  reputation  for 
learning  and  piety  would  have  rendered  him  one  of  the 
liglits  of  the  Church,  bad  not  his  consistent  opposition 
to  the  innovations  of  the  papacy  caused  his  sanctity  to 
be  questioned   in  Rome,  has  left  us  cdaborate  directions 
as  to  the  forms  of  prosecution    in   such   matters.      Xot- 
withstanding  his  earnest  exhortations  and  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  most  ascetic  purity,  he  discourages  inves* 
ligation    by  means  of  neighbours   and   parishioners,  or 
irreverent  inquiries  un  the  subject     Only  such  testimony 
was  admissible  as  the  laws  allowed,  and  the  laws  were 
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very  ^rict  as  to  the  position  and  character  of  witnes!ftes. 
In  addition  to  the  accusers  themselves,  seven  witnesses 
were  necessary.  Of  these,  one  was  required  to  substan- 
tiate the  oaths  of  the  rest  by  undergoing  the  ordeal, 
thus  exposing  himself  and  all  his  fellows  to  the  heavy 
penalties  visited  on  perjurj',  upon  the  chance  of  the 
red-hot  iran  or  cold-water  trial,  administered,  perhaps, 
by  thoiie  interested  in  shielding  the  guilty*  If,  as  we 
can  readily  bclic\'c  was  generally  the  case,  these  formid- 
able difficulties  could  not  he  overcome*  and  the  necessary 
number  of  witnesses  were  not  ready  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves, then  the  accused  could  purge  himself  of  the  sins 
imputed  to  him  by  his  own  oath,  supported  by  cMie, 
three,  or  six  compurgators  of  his  own  order  ;  and  Hincniar 
himself  bearh^  testimonv  to  the  associations  which  were 
formed  among  the  clergy  to  swear  each  other  through 
all  troubles.^  Even  simpler,  indeed^  was  the  process 
prescribed  not  long  before  by  Pope  Xicholas  I.,  who 
ordered  that*  when  legal  evidence  was  not  procurable, 
the  accused  priest  could  clear  himself  on  his>  own  un- 
supported oath,* 

Under  the^  regulations,  Hincmar  orders  an  annual 
investigation  to  he  made  throughout  his  province,  but 
the  results  would  appear  to  have  been  as  unsatisfactory 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  874,  at  the  Synod  of 
Rheims,  he  complains  that  his  orders  Imve  been  neglected 
and  despised,  and  he  warns  his  clergy  that  proof  of  actual 
criminality  will  not  be  required,  but  that  undue  fainiti- 


^  Ulaocaan  CftplL  rrubjierlBdiiiA.<Hip*  sxi.-X&r. 

Hinomjkr  r^iWftU  hia  inntruutions,  wHIi  some  oiopUGofttfoikA,  In  UiGtlier  docu- 
ment* ia  whi(;h  he  tliralan^d  ihcta  to  be  th«  r«o«iv«9d  traditional  nslo* — "a  xnajuriba» 
Ii0«tri(ifrccnpiaiu»"4[)c  IVrnhyL  crimluoti-  c,  XK-xvii|.)^  Tfant  thoy  were  gcactoUj 
piactisttd  b  sbovm  in  ibi^ir  uliuoai  titttr^t  ro[)Dbttiun  bj  thv  Uouacll  ot  irotXcy  lu  ifO^ 
— vrttb  the  AKooptloa  that  Id  ioidd  «lb«  fourtoon  or  tw«n(]r-obo  v^tmiaflfB  vert 
nqoired  for  oouvlotion  (CuDCll-  TroalaU  c.  ix.1. 
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ftrity  with  women,  if  persisted  in.  will  be  suflficieni  for 
condcmnalion  when  properly  proved,' 

In  the  presence  of  facilities  for  escape  such  as  were 
aiforded  by  the  pi-actice  of  ecclesiastical  law  as  con- 
structed by  the  tJecretalists,  and  bs  expounded  by  Hinc-mar 
himself,  the  threats  in  which  h«  indnlgrd  could  carrj*  but 
little  terror.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  we  meet 
with  but  slender  indication-s  of  priestly  marriage  during 
all  this  disorder,  for  there  was  evidently  little  danger  of 
punishment  for  the  unchaste  priest  who  exercised  ordi- 
nary dist-rction  in  his  amours,  while  the  penalties  im- 
pending over  those  who  should  openly  brave  the  canonical 
niles  wem  heavy,  and  could  bfirtlly  be  avoided  by  any 
one  who  should  dare  to  unite  liimself  publicly  to  a  woman 
iu  marriage.  Evt-ry  consideration  of  worldly  prudcuce 
and  passion  therefore  induced  the  priest  to  pursue  a 
course  of  illicit  licentiousness — and  yet,  as  the  century 
wore  on,  traces  of  entire  neglect  or  utter  contempt  of  the 
canons  began  to  manifest  themselves.  How  little  the 
rule  really  was  respected  by  the  ecelesiaslical  authorities, 
when  anytliing  was  to  he  gained  by  its  suppression,  is 
shown  in  the  decision  made  by  Nicholas  I.,  the  highest  of 
high  Churchmen,  when  encouraging  the  Bulgarians  to 
abandon  tlic  Greek  Church,  although  the  separation  be* 
tween  Rome  and  Constantinople  was  not,  as  yel,  formal 
and  complet<!.  To  their  inquiry  whether  married  prieste 
should  be  ejected,  he  replied  that  though  such  ministers 
wei^  objectionable,  yet  the  mercy  of  God  was  to  be  imita- 
ted, who  causes  His  sun  to  shine  on  good  and  evil  alike, 
and  as  Christ  did  not  dismiss  Judas,  so  they  were  not  to 
be  dismissed.  Hesides,  laymen  were  not  to  judge  priests 
for  any  crime,  nor  to  make  any  investigation  into  their 
livei,  such  inquiries  being  reserved  for  bishops.'     As  no 


■  Capit.  Sy&od.  Rom«BE(.  aim,  87*  c  3, 

■  NlobotAi  J.  UHpona.  »d  Ood<qIL  fialgu.  <^  TO. 
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bishops  had  j'ct  been  appointed  by  Rome,  the  answer 
wiL^  a  skilfully  tacit  pcrmi^^ion  of  priestly  marriage^  while 
avoiding  an  open  avowal. 

It  need  awaken  no  surprise  if  those  who  united  reck- 
lessness and  power  should  openly  trample  on  the  canons 
thus  feebly  supported.  A  somewhat  prominent  person- 
age of  the  period  was  Hubert-,  brother  of  Teutberga, 
Queen  of  LoUiaringia,  aiid  his  turbulent  conduct  was  a 
favourite  tht-me  fur  animadversion  by  the  quiet  tuona^tie 
chroniclers.  That  he  was  an  abbot  is  perhaps  no  proof 
of  his  clerical  profession,  but  when  we  tind  his  wife  and 
children  alluded  to  as  a  proof  of  his  abandoned  character, 
it  shows  that  he  was  liouml  by  vows  or  ordained  within 
the  prohihited  grades,  and  that  he  publicly  violated  the 
rules  and  defied  thdr  enforcement*' 

The  earliest  abisohite  evid^iee  that  has  reached  us, 
howe\'er.  of  marriage  committed  by  a  member  of  tlie 
jfreat  body  of  the  plebeian  clergy,  subsequent  to  tlie  re- 
fVirms  of  Boniface,  occurs  about  tlie  year  803.  Angulric, 
pries-t  of  Va^nau,  appealed  to  the  Synod  of  Chalons,  stating 
that  he  had  been  publicly  joined  in  wedlock  to  a  woman 
named  Grimnta.  Such  an  attempt  by  a  priest,  the  con* 
sent  of  the  woman  and  her  relatives,  and  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony  by  another  priest,  all  show  the  prevail- 
ing laxity  and  ignorance,  yet  still  there  were  found  some 
faithAd  and  pious  souls  to  object  to  the  tran<uiction,  and 
Angelrie  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  imdisturbed  the  fruits 
of  his  sin.  Yet  even  the  synod  was  perplexed,  and  un- 
able to  dcf'idc  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  therefore  only 
temporarily  suspended  Angelrie  from  communion,  while 
Mancio,  his  bishop,  applied  for  advice  to  Foulques  of 
Rheims,  metropolitan  of  the  province,  and  the  ignoranr^e 


*  EnioUar  »d  h»c  oxorUa.  lUmros  proanAD«,  ot  &d  soft  ilAmiuitioiiIfl  oumulam 
dII  lib]  ol«ricia]0  prmUr  Utosunm  pntferen».— Folcuin.  de  CeAt.  Abbftt»  LauMeoi. 
c.  12. 
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and  good  faith  of  all  parties  are  manifested  by  the  fact 
that  Angch'ic  himself  wa&  :^ciit  to  Foulqucs  as  the  bearer 
of  the  letter  of  inquiry.* 

With  the  ninth  century  the  power,  the  cultivation, 
and  the  civili-sation  of  tlie  Carlovingians  may  be  con- 
sidenfd  virtually  to  disappear,  though  for  nearly  a  hiindre<l 
years  longer  a  spectral  crown  encircled  the  brows  of  the 
ill-starred  descendants  of  Pepin.  Centralisation,  rendered 
impossible  in  temporal  affairs  by  feudalism,  was  transferred 
to  the  Church,  which,  tJjeoceforth,  more  than  ever  indc* 
pendent  of  secular  control,  became  wholly  responsible 
for  its  own  shortcomings ;  and  the  records  of  the  period 
make  only  too  plainly  manifest  how  utterly  the  power, 
so  strenuously  contended  for,  failed  to  accomplish  good 
amid  the  ignorance  and  Uie  barbarism  of  the  age. 

■  Uftntfoit.   Riiina  rratKljum.  RjinU  ml   TvU-.  tUttaAn*.  {Mlgnat   Putrol.  T.  131, 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  TENTH  CENTURY 

Thk  tenth  century,  well  characterised  by  Cave  as  the 
"Steculum  Obsciinim,"  is  perhaps  the  most  repulsive  in 
Christian  annals.  The  last  vestiges  of  Ronian  culture  have 
disappeared,  white  the  da^vn  of  mmleni  civilLsation  is  as  yet 
far  off.  Society,  in  a  state  of  transition,  is  painfully  and 
vainly  seeking  some  form  of  seeiirity  and  stahility.  The 
marauding  wars  of  petty  neighbouring  chiefs  become  tlic 
nonnal  condition,  only  interrupted  when  two  or  three 
unite  to  carry  destruction  to  some  more  powerful  rival. 
Though  the  settlement  of  Nonnandy  relieved  Conti- 
nental Europe  to  a  great  extent  from  the  terror  of  the 
DanCi  yet  the  still  more  dreaded  Ilun  took  his  place  and 
ravaged  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic* 
while  England  bore  the  undivided  fur)'  of  the  A'iking.s, 
and  the  Saracen  left  little  to  glean  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

When  brutal  ignorance  and  savage  ferocity  were  the 
diiitinguishing  characteristics  of  the  age.  the  Church  could 
scarce  expect  to  escape  from  the  general  debasement.  It 
is  rather  a  matter  of  grateful  ^urprisic  tliat  religion  itself 
was  not  overwhelmed  in  tlie  general  cliaos  which  engulfed 
ahnost  all  previously  existing  institutions.  When  the 
crown  of  St.  Peter  became  the  sport  of  barbarous  nobles, 
or  of  a  still  more  barbarous  populace,  we  may  grieve, 
but  we  cannot  affect  astonishment,  at  the  unconcealed 
dissoluteness  of  Scrgius  III.,  whose  bastard,  twenty  years 
later,  was  placed  in  tlie  pontifical  chair  by  tlie  influence 
of  that   embodiment  of  alt   possible  vices,  his  mother 
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AIaro7ia,'  The  last  extreme  of  depravity  would  seem 
attained  by  John  XIL*  but  as  his  deposition  in  963  by 
Otho  the  Great  loosened  the  toTigues  of  bi<i  aci^users,  it  is 
possible  that  he  was  no  worse  than  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors. No  extreme  of  wickedness  was  beyond  his  capa- 
city'; the  sacred  palace  of  the  l^teran  was  turned  into  a 
brothel ;  incest  gave  a  flavour  to  crime  when  simple  pro- 
fltgacy  palled  upon  his  exhausted  senses,  and  the  honest 
citizens  of  Rome  complained  that  the  female  pilgrims 
who  formerly  crowded  the  holy  fane*i  were  deterred  froni 
coming  tlirougb  fear  of  his  promiscuous  and  unbridled 
lusL* 

With  such  corruption  at  the  head  of  llie  Church,  it  is 
grotesque  to  sec  the  popes  inculcating  lessons  of  purity, 
and  urging  the  maintenance  of  canons  which  they  set  the 
evample  of  disregarding  so  utterly.  The  clergy  were 
now  beginning  to  arrogate  to  tiiemseives  the  privilege 
of  matrimony;  and  marriage,  so  powerful  n  corrective 
of  indiscrinuriate  vice,  was  regardtxl  with  peculiar  detes- 
tation by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  awoke  a  far 
more  energetic  opposition  than  the  more  dangerous  and 
corrupting  forms  of  illicit  indulgence.  The  pastor  who 
intrigued  in  secret  with  his  penitents  and  parishioners 
was  scattering  the  seeds  of  death  in  place  of  tlic  bread 
of  life,  and  was  abusing  his  holy  trust  to  destroy  the  souLs 
confided  to  his  charge,  but  this  worked  no  damage  to  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  Church  at  large.  The  priest 
who,  in  honest  ignorance  of  the  canons*  took  to  himself 
a  wife,  and  endeavoured  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties 
of  bis  humble  sphere,  could  scarcely  avoid  seeking  the 
comfort  and  worldly  welfare  of  his  offspring,  and  this 
exposed  the  c«>mmon  property  of  all  to  dilapidation  and 
embez/lcmeiit.     Disinteres~ted  virtue  perhaps  would  not 

^K  *  Uaipraod.  AoUipocL  Lib.  IIL  c  U. 
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be  long  in  making  a  selection  between  the  comparative 
eviK  but  disinterested  virtue  was  not  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  age. 

Yet  a  motive  of  even  greater  importance  than  this 
rendered  matrimony  more  objectionable  than  uoneuhinage 
or  liccntiou:^ncss.  By  the  overruling  tendency  of  the  age, 
all  possessions  previously  held  by  laymen  on  precarious 
tenure  were  rapidly  becoming  hereditary.  As  the  royal 
power  slipped  from  hands  unable  to  retain  it,  otTices. 
dignities,  and  lands  became  the  property  of  the  holders, 
and  were  transmitted  from  father  to  son-  Had  marriage 
been  openly  pcnnitted  to  ecclesiastics,  their  fuuctions  and 
benefices  would  undoubtedly  have  followed  the  example. 
An  liereiiitary  caste  would  have  been  established,  who 
would  liavc  held  their  churclies  and  lands  of  right ;  inde- 
pendent of  tlic  central  authority,  all  imity  would  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  collective  power  of  the  Church 
would  have  disappeared.  Having  nothing  to  gain  from 
obedience,  submission  to  control  would  liave  become 
the  exception,  and.  laymen  in  all  but  name,  the  eccle- 
siastics would  have  had  no  incentive  to  perform  their 
functions,  except  what  little  influence,  under  such  circum- 
stances, might  have  been  retained  over  the  people  by 
maintaining  the  sacred  character  thus  rendered  a 
mockery. 

In  an  age  when  everything  was  unsettled,  yet  with 
tendencies  so  strongly  marked,  it  thus  became  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  the  Church  to  prevent  anything 
like  hereditary  occupation  of  benefices  or  private  appro- 
priation of  property,  and  against  these  abuses  its  strongest 
eHorts  were  directed-  The  struggle  lasted  for  centuries, 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  fortunate  for  our  civilisation  that 
sacerdotalism  triumphed,  even  at  the  expense  of  what  at 
the  moment  was  of  greater  importance.  I  cannot  here 
pause  to  trace  tlie  progress  of  the  contest  in  its  long  and 
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^^arious  vicissitudes.  It  will  be  found  coartantly  re- 
appearmg  in  the  course  of  the  following  pagers,  arid  fur 
the  present  it  will  suffice  to  group  togetJicr  a  few- 
evidences  to  show  how  rapidly  the  hereditary  tendency 
(developed  it^lf  in  die  period  under  consideration. 
The  narrowness  of  tlie  escape  from  ecclesiftstirjU 
feudolisaiion  is  well  iUu^itratcd  by  an  incident  at  the 
Council    of   Tours,   in    925,   where    two    priests,  father 

Hpm^  son^  Ranald  and  Itayinand,  apfieared  a^  complain- 
ants, claiming  certain  tithes  detained  from  them  by 
another  priest  They  gained  the  suit,  and  the  tithes 
were  confirmed  to  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,' 

flEven  mote  suggestive  is  the  comphunt,  some  thirty 
years  later,  of  Rathcrius,  Bishop  of  \'erona,  who  objects 
strenuously  to  the  oi-dtnation  of  the  children  sprung  from 

I  these  ill^al  marriages,  as  each  successive  father  made 
his  son  a  priest,  thus  perpetuating  the  scandal  indeKnitely 
throughout  the  Church;  and  as  he  sorrowfully  admits 
that  his  clergj'  could  not  be  restrained  from  marriage, 
he  Ijcgs  them  at  least  to  bring  their  children  up  as 
laymen."  This,  however,  by  his  own  shuwing,  would 
not  remove  tlie  material  evil,  for  in  another  treatise  he 
K  states  that  his  priests  and  deacons  divided  the  Church 
I     property   between   them,  that   they  might   have    lands 

tand  vineyards  wherewith  to  provide  marriage  portions 
for  their  sons  and  daughters-'  This  system  of  appro- 
priation also  forms  the  subject  of  lamentation  for  Atto, 
Bishop  of  X'ercelli,  whose  clergy  insisted  on  publicly 
keeping  concubines — as  he  stigmatises  those  wiio  evi- 
dently were  wives — to  whom  tiiey  left  by  will  everytliing 
'  that  they  could  gather  from  the  possessions  of  the  Church, 
from  the  alms  of  the  pious,  or  from  any  other  source,  to 


1  ConelU  Tnron-  Min_  '326  (M*rt*no  TbuAur.  IV.  73J. 
*  IULli«rM  cic  nutitu  ohjumIiliu  ilJiolkt,  o.  4. 
'  Bflthorli  dc  oomt^mptu  canofi.  P.  i.  a  ^ 
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the  ruin  of  ecclesiastical  properly  and  to  the  deprivation 
of  the  poorJ  How  well  founded  were  these  complainLs 
15  evident  from  a  document  of  the  eleventh  century  con- 
cerning the  churches  of  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Donntus  in 
Arettno.  The  priests  in  crhargc  appropriated  to  themselves 
all  the  pofiSGSsionK  of  the  churches,  indudinj^  tlie  revenues 
of  the  altars,  the  oblations,  and  tiic  confessional.  The?;e 
they  portioned  out  among  each  other  and  haniled  down 
from  father  to  son  as  regularly  as  any  other  properly, 
selling  and  exchanging  their  shares  as  the  interest  of  the 
moment  might  sugge^,  and  the  successive  transmission 
of  each  fragment  of  property  is  detaileil  with  all  tlie 
precision  of  a  brief  of  title.  The  natural  result  was  that 
for  generations  the  religious  services  of  Arctino  were 
utterly  disregarded.  Sometimes  the  priestly  owners 
would  hire  some  one  to  ring  tlie  bells,  light  the  candles, 
and  minister  to  the  altar,  but  in  the  multitude  of  o\^'ner- 
ships  the  stipends  were  irregularly  paid,  and  the  ofHciator 
refused  CK>ntinua]ly  to  serve,  candles  were  not  furnished, 
bcll-ropcs  were  not  renewed,  and  even  the  leathers  which 
attached  tlie  clappers  to  the  bell^  were  neglected.  The 
church  of  St.  Stephen  was  the  cathedral  of  Aretino,  yet 
the  bishops  were  powerless  to  correct  these  abuses.  The 
marriages  of  their  priests  they  do  not  seem  to  have  even 
attempted  to  repress,  and  were  quite  satisfied  if  they 
could  occasionally  get  a  portion  of  the  revenues  devoted 
to  the  offices  of  religion.^  The  same  condition  of  aflUirs 
existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  "  It  is  all  the  worse 
when  they  have  it  all,  for  they  do  not  dispose  of  it  as  they 
ought,  but  decorate  their  wives  with  what  they  should  the 
altars,  and  turn  everji:hing  to  their  own  worldly  pomp, 
,  ,  ,  Let  those  who  before  this  had  the  evil  custom  of 


^  AttOb.  VorooU.  Bplat-  Lk. 

*  Hlzmrrfttlo  ftorum  qsn  p«rvfrito  itwiM  ftuot,  etc.  (Uhi^IatU  Aviiq.   Ucd.  X;v\ 
DIM-  UUl.), 
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decorating  their  women  as  they  should  the  altars,  refrain 
from  this  evil  costora,  and  decorate  their  churches,  as  they 
best  can ;  then  would  they  conunand  for  themselves  both 
divine  counsel  and  worldly  worship.  A  priest's  wife  it 
nothing  but  a  mare  of  the  devil,  and  lie  who  is  ensnared 
ttiercby  on  to  his  end,  he  will  be  seized  fast  by  the 
dcvU.-' 

It  will  be  obser\'ed  that,  as  the  century  advanced, 
sacerdotal  marriage  became  more  and  more  common. 
Indeed,  in  96tt,  Il^herius  not  only  intimates  tliat  his 
clcrgj'  were  all  married,  but  declares  that  if  the  canon 
prohibiting  repeated  marriages  were  put  in  force,  only 
boys  would  l>e  left  in  the  Church*  while  even  they  would 
be  ejected  under  the  rule  which  rendered  ineligible  the 
offspring  of  illicit  unions;*  and.  in  spite  of  his  earnest 
asceticism,  he  only  ventures  to  prohibit  his  clergy  from 
conjugal  intercourse  during  the  periods  likewise  forbidden 
to  laymen,  such  as  Advent,  Christmas,  Lent,  etc'  It  was 
not  that  the  andeut  cauotis  were  forgotten,*  nor  tliat 
strenuous  eflbrts  were  not  made  to  enforce  them,  but  that 
the  temper  of  tlic  times  created  a  spirit  of  personal  inde- 
pendence so  complete  that  the  power  of  Uie  eocleiiiastical 
authnritiefi  seemed  utterly  inadequate  to  control  the 
growing  license.  About  the  year  938,  Gerard,  Arch- 
bishop of  Lorsch  and  Papal  Legute  for  Southern 
Germany^  laid  before  Leo  VII,  a  series  of  questions 
relating  to  various  points  in  which  the  ancient  canons 
were  set  at  naught  throughout  the  rcj^on  under  his 
supervision.  Leo  answ^ered  by  a  decretal  addressed  to 
all  the  princes  and  potentates  of  Europe,  in  which  he 

■  liuUlutCB  of  fobtj,  CivU  &nd  Kcclnlutlc&L  o.  10.  2A  (Thorpe  AuuIvdC  Law^ 
kit.  of  Knglud,  a,  a^,  SBT). 

■  RAlborll  nincrar.  e.  B.  ■  lUth«rl[  STnodlea.  o.  15. 

*  (hunu  the  QnunoAriui,  m  bw  kamod  troatUe,  mhktu  ubo  of  Uid  rvoognifOd 
tHUiXanry  ot  ttw  olevgy  u  %  compttn^oD.    "  tian  dum  utui  laftdcmqae  mi  boiuk  Uoct 

Miqv*  oannlbu  OMiatditiir.    HlqaEdnin  nupti»,  luiuiii  ooiic«*i«t,  naiudB  brdiiiiljiiii  dap#- 
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laments  over  Gerard's  statement  of  the  public  marriages 
of  priests,  and  replies  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the  cajwidty 
of  their  children  for  eocle^iastical  promotion.  The  first 
he  pronounctis  forbidden  by  the  canons,  and  those  guilty 
of  it  lie  orders  to  be  deprived  of  their  benefices.  As  fnr 
the  offspring  of  such  marriages,  however,  he  says  tlmt 
they  arc  not  involved  in  tlie  sins  of  their  parents.' 

The  unusual  liberaUty  of  this  latter  declaration,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  precedent.  The  Church  always  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  ordination  of  the  children  of 
e*?clcsiastics  and  Leo,  in  permitting  it,  was  only  yielding 
to  a  pressure  which  he  could  not  withstand.  It  was  a 
most  dangerous  concession,  for  it  led  directly  to  the 
establishment  of  the  hereditar)'  principle-  An  effort 
was  soon  after  made,  by  an  appeal  to  the  temporal 
power,  to  recover  the  ground  lost,  and  alwut  the  year 
940  Otlio  the  Great  was  induced  to  issue  an  edict 
prohibiting  the  son»f  of  deacons,  priest-i,  and  bishops 
from  occupying  the  positions  of  notary',  judge,  or  count* 
—the  bai*e  necessity  of  which  shows  how  numerous  and 
powerful  the  class  liad  already  become. 

Although,  as  early  as  925,  the  Council  of  Spalatro 
seemed  to  find  nothing  to  condemn  in  a  single  marriage, 
but  threatened  excommunication  against  those  who  so 
far  forgot  thenisehes  as  to  contract  a  second,'  and 
though  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the  practice  had 
becouie  generally  established,  yet    some   rigid   prelates 


1  hrtrni.  VV.  VII,  spilt.  15.  ■  OooMit.  Dtton.  urn.  940  c.  12. 

*  Quod  il  HaoenJotM  Inoofitlncntcr  pmpUr  Ipvun  oontlnontiimi  prlmAin  qnun 
vonhvB  vbI,  Hpamti  b  oounjrtiu  ct^Ud,  tvuskl  uxorcna  ;  st  vo»  aU»m  duxvUi  «xuom- 
manTofltur.— Condi.  SfAliktni«.  ann.  09&  o.  Ifi, 

Tb«  puoffo  l»  CTldontZj  GOTTvpL*  but  lu  IntADtlon  U  mudtet.  Tb»  mdlng 
aogg«flted  bjr  Batlhyftnl  iriiiv  hv  r^a^ontb^y  Accc^twi.  "Qnixl  al  MC4VCiot«E4  Id- 
ooDfitzunlcn  proptor  IpMiu  ouulLiiflrjiiMiu  quam  i|uj#  priiuuu  vvnltiia  cet.  vepnAtl 
a  coiiMorUo  oallia,  Uncaot  uiarom.  lolomnLur :  nX  viro  aIIoiu  ftuv«riiit,  aicommaiil- 
Oflntur,"    (BattbTADL  he^n:.  BccIohh  HunKsr.  I.  3^-4.) 
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continued  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  ancient 
canons  by  fmitlcss  protests  and  ineflectual  ettorts  at 
refornu  In  948  the  Synwl  of  EnKcHit^in^  under  the 
presidency  of  Marino,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and  Papal  Vicar* 
condemned  such  marriages  as  incestuous  and  unlawful.^ 
In  952,  at  the  Council  of  Augshurg,  the  assembled 
German  and  Italian  prelates  made  a  Turthc^r  and  mure 
desperate  elfort  Deposition  was  pronounced  against 
the  subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  or  bishop  who  should 
take  to  himself  a  wife ;  separation  of  those  already 
marrird  wax  ordered,  and  evt-n  the  lower  graden  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  not  previousJy  been  subjected  to  any 
such  rule,  were  commanded  to  observe  the  strictest  con- 
tinence. An  attempt  was  also  made  to  prevent  coneu* 
binage  by  visiting  suspected  women  with  stripes  and 
shavinff ;  but  there  evidently  was  some  difficulty  antici- 
pated in  enforcing  tliis.  for  the  royal  power  is  invoked 
to  prevent  secular  interference  with  the  sentence.' 

ThiH  strinj^nt  Ic^station  of  course  proved  utterly 
nugatory,  but,  futile  as  it  wa;*,  it  yet  awakened  con- 
siderable ojjpo.sition.  SU  Clric,  in  whose  episcopal  town 
of  Augsburg  the  council  was  held,  addressed  a  long 
epistle  to  the  Pope  remonstrating  against  his  etTorts  to 
enforce  the  rule  of  eelihacy,  and  arguing  the  question, 
temperately  but  forcibly,  on  the  grounds  botli  of  scrip- 
tural authority  and  of  expediency.  He  pointed  out 
how  much  more  obnoxious  to  Divine  wrath  were  the 
promiscuous  and  nameless  crimes  indulged  in  by  those 
who  were  foremost  in  advocating  the  reform  than  the 
chaste  and  single  marriages  of  the  clergy ;  and  the 
violent  distortion  of  the  sacred  texts,  by  those  who 
sought  authority  to  justify  the  canon,  he  not  unliappily 


*  RiutiuH  ni«t>  Lib.  II'  u.  V\.     Tliv  i;;tnuii»  iff  Uiu  cvuttcil.  huwrrrcr,  J 
'  Condi.  Aufn'i'Aii.  aitTi.  9^'l  c.  1,4.  11. 
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characterised  as  straining  tlie  breast  of  Scripture  until 
it  yielded  blood  in  place  of  milk.' 

Despite  the  inefficiency  of  the^e  attempts^  the  clergy 
were  not  always  allowed  to  enjoy  their  unlau'ful  domestic 
tics  in  peace,  and^  where  tiie  votaries  of  asceticism  were 
bold  and  delennined,  the  contest  was  sometimes  severe; 
The  nature  of  the  stniggle  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
troubles  which  arose  between  Rathcrius  of  W'rona  and 
the  ecclesiastics  of  his  diocese.  In  April*  967,  John 
XIII.  held  ft  council  at  Ravenna  which  commanded 
those  who  were  in  lioly  or<lers  to  give  up  at  once  cither 
their  wives  or  their  ttiinistry,  and  Otho  the  Great  was 
induced  to  issue  a  precept  confinning  tliis  peremptory 
decree.  Ratherius  had  long  been  vainly  wishing  for 
some  authority  on  the  subject  more  potent  than  the 
ancient  and  now  obsolete  oanons,  and  on  his  return  from 
Kavenna  he  summoned  n  synod  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
mulgating the  new  regulatiuus.  His  clergy  got  wind  of 
his  intention;  very  few  of  them  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  most  of  those  who  came  boldly  declared  that  they 
would  neither  be  separated  from  their  wives  nor  abandon 
their  functions — in  fact,  they  did  not  scruple  to  main- 
tain that  marriage  was  not  only  permi&^il>le,  but  even 
necessary  to  protect  the  Church  from  the  most  hideous 

^  Cod.  Bamborg.  Lib.  ii,  GplA.  IIX 

ttt,  Ulrlc  Iji  Dotcwonhy  lu  the  linit  fabJfKit  ot  pnpul  oancnLMtloD,  hAvlnj;  hena 
mrnllc^d  m  Ui«  o&loDdiLr  tr^  the  Cunncil  *fS  ItDmo  in  093t  TIhU  prlcaUj  morrlAga 
>bauM  be  advocated  hy  no  pioua  and  vcDcrnUc  a  talhar  was  of  coufm  not  affn>«at^« 
to  Ihc  Mcnr<lota]  party,  and  hln  rrliirnco  of^ftlntt  <^cI1bacy  bnjt  tmi  liirroqui^tilly  bMn 
rul«d  out  u£  court  by  L]lior«ditiii((  thu  jiuthontic;ity  a{  tho  fTjiitttl<N  Tfatf  compiler 
ol  the  ooUeoiioQ  oontAlnlog  It,  madtt  tn  I13C.  prcfljiod  tbp  oame  of  fJlcbola4  luUwt 
of  thv  |ioprt  In  vhom  it  WM  juldrftwed,  nnd  u  flt.  ITLHr  wvi  About  orguUlfAlAllt 
bcbwtvn  Nlo)ioliiA  I.  Ln  cb«  ninth  And  NlcholA*  II  in  tb«  Plerealb  coAinry*  it  bos 
been  itig;t;vstie<l  that  tho  (jpUlJe  ifnu»  addreBtn^S  l«  tb^  tutlur.  on  \he  ocouiiou  of  IiU 
reriiriDB  la  1009.  lUc  um  d£  AU  Utrici'a  Dame  ticing  jLifuin«d  rut  n  mlsuJcu  ^I  tbe  com- 
piW.  Th&t  bbin  tH  tMi  Mii  in  Ahi^iirti  by  Ibe  f»ivL  iTiut,  ulrfad;  in  I07n  ft  w»h  Icdhwh 
a^  &t.  Ulrlo'*.  bom^^  condomncd  na  Bucb  in  that  ytor  by  Gn^ory  TIL — ^'Acriptum 
qnod  diritur  unactl  Oudotdoi  ad  papun  Ntoholauni.  dc  anptlis  jiTe«bitarDruiii '* 
(fiomUd.  ConstaDt-  CMrijn.  hiki-  XQlit).  Tlir  uutbenittilty  <J  tW  ducumtnit,  t  bcHuvi^ 
U  fontfrally  (kdmlttod  by  uapr*)Ddi(»^  oritto*. 
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vices.  The  utmost  concession  lie  could  obtiiin,  indeed, 
came  from  a  few  who  eruleavoured  to  excuse  themselves 
on  the  ground  of  povert)',  which  did  not  enable  them 
to  live  without  the  assistance  of  their  wives,  and  who 
professed  to  be  willing  to  separate  from  them  if  they 
could  be  ajisured  of  a  regular  stipend/  Ratherius  had 
pas^scd  through  too  many  vicissitudes  in  his  long  and 
agitated  career  to  shrink  from  the  collision,  now  that  he 
was  backed  by  both  the  pap»l  and  imperial  authority. 
He  promptly  threw  the  recalcitrant  pastors  into  priM)n, 
declaring  that  they  should  lie  there  until  they  paid  a 
heavy  Hue  for  the  bencKt  of  the  Catlicdi'al  of  the 
Virgin,  and  he  further  commanded  the  presence  of  those 
who  liad  failec]  to  appear*  The  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
finding  that  the  resistance  of  inertia  wa-s  unavailing, 
took  more  decided  steps,  and  appealed  for  protection  to 
tlic  temporal  power,  in  the  person  of  Naimo.  Count  of 
Verona.  He  promptly  espoused  their  cause,  and  his 
mss^i^f  Gilbert  forbade  their  obedience  to  the  summons 
of  their  bishop  for  »  year.  Ratherius  rcinunstratcd 
vehemently  against  the  assumption  of  Nanno  that  the 
priesLs  were  his  vassals,  subject  to  liis  jurisdiction,  and 
entitled  to  protection,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  invoking 
the  power  of  Otho,  in  a  letter  to  Ambrose^  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,^  The  clergy  were  too  powerful ;  the  imperial 
court  decided  against  the  bishop,  and  before  tlie  end  of 
the  year  Katherius  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  unequal 
contest  and  to  take  refuge  in  tfie  peaceful  abbey  of 
I^bbes,  whence  he  had  been  withdrawn  a  quarter  of  a 
centurj^  before  to  fill  the  see  of  Verona,  Three  times 
had  he  thus  been  driven  from  that  city,  and  an  inter- 
mediate   episcopate    of  Li^gc,   with    which    one    of  his 

*  HftUmii  Spiflt.  U.,XJl.— Hin  letter  to  Lhe  Empreu  Adfllflidc.  aaamoolaf  Ui^ 
witllDgDOM  to  r«Uro  from  Ibe  ovnlvst,  and  U>  seek  tbc  r^ctpgaiilol  tibftdca  vf  i 
t«rT«  i»  motft  QtioourtJj.    (EplnL  xui.) 
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periods  of  exile  was  gratifiwl,  had  been  tcniiiiiatcd  in 
the  same  abrupt  manner  by  the  unruly  clergy,  unable  lo 
endure  the  severity  of  his  virtue.'  How  great  was  the 
revolution,  to  the  unavailing  repres&ion  of  whieh  he 
sacrificed  his  life,  i^  shown  by  his  deeUu-ation,  two  years 
before*  that  c<:clcsiastics  differed  from  lajincn  only  in 
shaving  and  the  tonsure,  in  some  slight  fashioning  of 
their  garments,  and  in  the  careless  performance  of  the 
Church  ritual.  The  progress  of  sacerdotal  marriage 
during  tlie  preceding  quarter  of  a  century  is  shown  by 
a  simitar  romparisoii  drawn  by  Rathertus  sctme  thirty 
years  before,  in  which  matrimony  is  included  among  tlie 
few  points  of  different,  along  with  shaving  and  the 
tonsure,* 

That  the  Veronese  clergy  were  not  alone  in  obtainii^ 
from  the  secular  poteritates  protection  against  thew; 
efforts  on  the  part  of  refnnning  bishops,  is  evident  from 
the  lamentations  of  Atto  of  Vercelti.  That  estimable 
prelate  deplores  the  blindness  of  those  who,  when  pater- 
nally warned  to  mend  their  evil  ways,  refuse  submission, 
snd  seek  protection  from  the  nobles.  If  we  may  believe 
him,  however,  the>'  gained  but  little  from  this  course,  for 
their  criminal  lives  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
secular  officials,  whose  threats  to  seize  their  vrives  and 
children  could  only  be  averted  by  continual  presents. 
Thus  they  not  only  plundered  the  property  of  their 
churches,  but  forfeited  the  respect  and  esteern  of  their 
flocks;  all  reverence  for  them  was  thereby  destroyed,  and, 
living  in  perpetual  dread  of  the  punishment  due  to  their 

*  Buotgen  Vit.  S<  Hn)DOiii«,  c.  36.— BalberiuA  consoled  falm^lf  optgmnimalicAlly 
hj  o«iidcD«lii|$  bis  uiiBfuiliuiuB  in  Uiu  LcodIao  vcrw — -'Yvrvuoi  pmosuU  boU  i«i 
lUtbtrinx  tucflul," 

>  De  CuDLeiupi,  Oacon.  P.  ii.  c.  !— Pmloquiorum  U1>,  t.  c.  IK. 

Tho  «xi«tmg  coufuaiuu  j«  vtt\\  vxeuipUHvd  bj  ;mQthur  rcmuk — "  Eip^rtus  huju 
Ulom  qal  AQlv  gnJluatiuQeiu  ai3uUvrSu(&  pi5rp«tnLTlt,  postea  qnasl  oonLlnDOtLT  vltit ; 
ft]t«rum  qui  poat  artUDatloucni  uxorAm  dtivlii ;  At  ivte  Uluni,  iUe  iMnm  iAr|>cbuU" — 
Do  Go&temftW  Obacii,  V.  i.  c  11, 
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excesses,  in   place  uf  c-oinmmidin^  obedience,  they  were 
exposed  to  constant  oppression  and  petty  tyranny/ 

When  prelates  so  sincere  and  so  earnest  as  Ratherius 
Atto  were  able  to  acconiplinh  so  little,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
diocese?!  entrusted  to  the  great  mass  of  bishops,  who  were 
rather  feudal  nobles  than  Christian  prelates,  St.  Wolf- 
gang of  Ratisbon  might  issue  thousands  of  exhortations 
to  his  clei^,  inculcating  chastity  as  the  one  indispensable 
virtue,  and  might  laboriously  reform  his  monasteries,  in 
which  monks  and  nun*;  led  si  hfc  almost  opcTdy  secular;* 
but  be  was  wcU-nigh  poM'crlcss  for  good  compared  with 
the  potentiality  of  evil  conveyed  by  the  example  of  such 
a  bishop  as  Scgcnfrid  of  T*e  Mans.  who.  during  an  episco- 
pate which  lasted  for  thirty-three  years,  took  to  himself  a 
wife  named  Hildeberga,  and  who  stripped  the  Church  for 
the  benefit  of  his  son  Alberic,  the  sole  survivor  of  a 
numerous  progeny  by  her  whom  he  caused  to  be  rever- 
enced as  his  Episi^pvixa :^  or  of  Archcmbald,  Archbishop 
of  Scnsj  who,  taking  a  fancy  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Peter, 
drove  out  the  monks  and  established  a  harem  of  concu* 


'  AHen.  T«fiwB.  Iplit.  B.  In  aaothtr  opIfitJB  (No.  10)  Auo  oongrataUtcB  biswelf 
OS  tte  rtfotm  of  lODDO  of  hlfl  olorgf,  and  tlruAtoiiH  ihu  oouUtsnclouA  wliL  dc- 
gadailon. 

*  OlbloAi  Vn.  a  WrOnungU  «.  IS.  le,  17.  23l 

'  "  Act  cumulum  daumatJonU  fma,  ucuvpiit  maliervm.  nomlno  HDdltKU|{lftt  Jq 
NUieciutc,  qun,  Ui^retfiD  iI!o  ^  >c,  ooDcapit  c(  pcpcrit  filum  ot  flUaa,  Ibe."  Ths 
ohmtloJQT  inaJcc*  tlia  und  nf  thli  nj^cd  tinner  da  oxamptc  ol  po«dca]  Jnmoenoh 
Aa  maj  frr^ucatl^  ho  fo^utiil  in  tlw  monkinlJ  tknncilff  of  tJioio  tioMh — "  Qui  dum  «ttM 
fhbotom&tni.  DOCU  iiiROUta  doTDDMc  aum  Bpbtwpiiua:  qua  <!□  ra  vulniLa  nvp^ 
IoIDlii)0*OOto,  Ot  dolor  anqao  id  tnt«rior&  cordon  ilnvcnirc/'  Findutp  bu  end  Mp- 
proftOhlDg,  bo  Mmimoil  ttao  dhauUc  habit  nod  took  thn  vow*,  aftor  vbkh  h«  Imiuc- 

Vclbart  of  Chftrtrcn  bw  Irit  m  n  lirtilj  nkntah  of  the  nilUfu-y  blubopi  of  tbe 
poriod.— **  TjrftinoB  pollut  aj^Mllabo,  qui  boilloix  <>ocup«tl  noKDtl!«,  nulto  ittipfttl 
Ut(u  miUie,  MjlidAiUrti  pratlo  oonducunt,  ut  diU1oiim«guU  r»K«GButpriiicLpe«iio«enin 
«il*o  liwlruoUM  bollomm  ieglbniBr  CoUun  «rtaonuo  dladpLltiiua  |c  prociDOtn  mlUUn 
MrvmtOt  dlffcnro  tnrmM^  (in11n««  nompottor*.  Kd  lurtiAndjuii  ocol^MilDt  pAnvm.  ct 
ChrtoUBitonim,  ttc-H  hoBtiuui.  H£i^uin«m,off(itTd«iidiUD."— f  ulbvn  C&rnut.  £pbl.  lU. 
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bines  in  the  refectory,  and  installed  his  hounds  and  hawks 
in  the  cloister.'  Giiarino  of  Modcna  might  hope  to  stem 
the  tide  of  license  by  refusing  preferment  to  all  who  would 
not  agree  to  liold  their  benefice*!  on  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure 
of  chastity:'  but  he  had  much  less  influence  on  his  age 
than  such  a  man  as  Alberic  of  Mamico,  whose  story  is 
relate<I  as  a  warning  by  Peter  Daniiani.  He  was  married 
(for*  in  tlie  languai^e  of  Dainiani,  "obsca;na  meretricula'* 
may  safely  be  translated  a  wife),  and  had  a  son  to  whom 
he  transferred  his  bishopric,  as  though  it  had  been  an 
hereditarj*  fief.  Growing  tired  of  private  life,  however, 
he  aspired  to  the  abbacy  of  Monte  CHSsinn,  That  humble 
foundation  of  St,  Benedict  had  become  a  formidable 
military  power^  of  which  its  neighbours  the  Capuans 
stood  in  constant  dread.  Alberic  leagued  with  them,  and 
a  plot  was  laid  by  whicli  the  reigning  abbot's  eyes  were 
to  be  ptuckcd  out  and  Alberic  phiced  in  possession,  for 
whidi  service  he  agreed  to  pay  a  heavy  sum»  one  half  in 
advance,  and  the  rest  when  the  abbot's  eyes  should  be 
delivered  to  him.  The  deed  was  accomplished,  but  while 
the  envoys  were  bearing  to  Albci'ic  tJie  bloody  tokens  of 
success,  they  were  met  by  tidings  of  his  death,  and  on 
comparing  notes  they  found  that  he  had  expired  at  the 
very  moment  of  tiie  perpetration  of  the  atrocious  crime." 

So  St  Abbo  of  Flenry  might  exhaust  his  eloquence  in 
inculcating  the  beauty  and  holiness  of  immaculate  purity, 
and  might  pile  authority  on  authority  to  demonstrate  the 
punishments  which,  in  this  world  and  the  next,  attended 
on   those  who  disobeyed  the  rule;'  yet  when  he  en- 

'  ChMQ.  8.  Peui  ViTi  tO^Aohorj  Kpli^lcg.  II.  470^ 

■  TUa  ftingulu  oath  biu  bopD  puMiahod  bj  Mnmtori  (Anbiq-  ItaL  Dlu^  ^U.)-  — 
"  Rgo  AntSrex  pr^^^^^^*^  pramltto  oojum  Dca  el  omulbtu  AAActU.  «b  tlbl  Go^bift 
eplsoopo,  quod  cumfttcm  comaiftCionem  non  fAoiuQ ;  et  «i  Caoero,  et  onorb  nol  M 
beceflGlo  eooleein  p«rdAin." 

*  Q.  tvUl  Diimisol  Bpbb-  Ub.  IV.  BpEot.  S. — Leo  UftndDauun  (Cbron.  Cowlnooa. 
Lib,  )i,  o>  16)  UBnrt4  UiAt  \n  hb  youth  !iu  hlnuteir  bar)  rwt}  knit  o(inv«nLvd  iHth  a 
priest  wbo  had  boon  anc  of  ihc  cye-btiv^fTE.  *  AbLon.  l^lorloc,  EpUt-  H. 
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deavourcd,  in  the  monastery  of  Ka  RA>le,  a  depeiid^icy 
on  his  own  preat  abbey  of  Fleury,  to  put  his  precepts  into 
practice,  the  recalcitrant  monks  flew  to  arms  and  murdered 
him  in  the  most  brutal  manner,  not  even  sparii^  the 
faithful  Adalard,  who  was  reverently  Mipporting  the  head 
of  his  beloved  and  dying  master.'  Damiani  might  well 
exclaim,  when  bewailing  the  unfortunate  fate  of  abbots* 
on  whom  was  thrown  the  responsibility  of  the  morals  of 
their  communities — 


PJitni<eE  d  imiUtuf, 
Fugit.  v^l  ovpi^ltitvr; 
SI  Rli,  tunc  im(L«^tur 
At(|ttc  pnrviprTLclitur ; 
OdiotitR  r«t,  si  fcrvcos, 


I  How  little  disposed  were  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in 
[  general  to  sustain  tlie  efforts  of  puritans  like  St  Abbo 
was  clearly  shown  in  the  Council  of  St  Denis,  convened 
in  99a  for  the  purpaie  of  restoring  the  neglected  discipline 
of  the  Church,  when,  passing  over  the  object  of  its 
assembling,  the  reverend  fathers  devoted  their  whole 
attention  to  the  more  practically  interesting  question  of 
tithes.* 

All  prelates,  however,  were  not  either  feudal  ehiefc  or 
a<icetir  puritans.  Some,  who  were  piou^  and  virtuous, 
had  so  far  become  infected  with  the  prevailing  laxity  that 
they  regarded  the  strictei*  canons  as  obsolete,  and  ofTcred 
DO  opposition  to  the  domestic  aspu^tions  of  their  clergy. 

■  Altlioujfh  AlmolD,  ttlio  woj  lui  uru.witnev.  docs  oot  ApccUUr  mention  the 
o&uw  that  «iccit«d  lh«  moak#  to  nngoifornabU  fary,  yet  A  CMiuJ  ftlloiioQ  abowji  LJ>M 
vonea  wtrt  napoatlhle  for  If^— "  Calnvib,  tanUb  r^LndiH  oompflMorM  c«rtiMime 
ftfiUMoeete*  bo^tum  oblWe  Abbooen,  occtatim  cuoqU  ia  higUD  v«rtun(iur,  it*  bt, 
tcniif«ddltO(1f^n«  niu]Ifn>«qul<laiu  In  uDi'p«ralH  fDretiiJbuvlpdna  vQbn  lawiifraDtiir 
domibuA"— iAbboD.  FluriAc-  Vli.  c.  20)— ud  ih?  daj  mtUsr  bi*  d«fltb  "  ana  ex  bit 
oiutUrlbug  qjuw  cbunozc  auo  voditlonem  oonirlLaTcrant "  btcscao  iruddcnij  ma/A,  uij 
ma  vtrudt  vLtU  Incurable  lop;v»;^{&iaioIiL  Mlrnc  6.  AbbgoiH.  U.  l^ 

'  Ainoin.  Vit.  3.  AbbonU,  c>  3. 
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Thus  Consliintine,  Abbot  of  the  great  house  of  St  Syiii- 
phori&n  of  Met?;,  in  his  life  of  Adalbero  IL,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Metz  from  984  to  1005,  actuaEly  praises  him  for 
his  liberality  in  not  refusing  ordination  to  the  sons  of 
priests,  and  attributes  di^creditAble  motives  to  those 
bishops  who  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  canons 
prohibiting  all  such  promotions,'  As  Constantino  was  a 
monk  and  &  disciple  of  Adalbero,  the  tone  which  he 
adopts  shows  that  the  higher  prelates  and  tlie  regular 
clergy  were  beginning  to  recognise  sacerdotal  marriage  as 
a  necessity  of  the  age.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  no  effort  to  reform  an  abuse  &o  universal  was 
made  at  the  great  Synod  of  Dortmund,  held  in  1005  for 
the  special  purpose  of  restoring  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.' 

How  completely,  indeed,  marriage  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  course  is  manifest  when,  in  1019, 
an  assembly  of  German  bishops,  with  the  Emperor  St- 
Henry  at  their  head,  gravely  deliberated  over  the  knotty 
question  whether,  when  a  noble  permitted  his  serf  to 
enter  into  holy  orders,  aiid  the  serf,  presuming  upon  his 
new-born  dignities  and  the  wealth  of  his  benelices, 
married  a  free  woman  and  endeavoured  to  withhold  his 
children  from  the  servitude  which  he  still  owed  to  his 
master,  such  infraction  of  bis  masters  rights  coidd  be 
permitted  out  of  respect  to  his  sacerdotal  character- 
Long  and  vehement  was  the  argument  among  the  learned 
prelates,  until  finally  St,  Henry  decided  the  point  autho- 
ritatively by  pronouncing  in  favour  of  the  servitude  of 
the  children/ 


^  Eplfcopl  ink  umporl*  aUqnl  futc  raperbla,  utiqui  simpticlutr*  oordlit,  fllfo* 
BKCobrbmMOfrdctuca&diMroeordliacBAilmittcri^dcdigiiabnutiir.  on;  luj  dorlcAtniD 

01^  roolpcrv  vcr1uuu<H  ;  Lie  Tcro  bcatuB,  Dcmfurm  dRuplnlr^nA,  noaifD«m  aperDsna, 
pUfiiiQ  ounetoa  r»oLpUbftl. — OuTutAifl-  S-  &jmphort  Vit.  Adolbonm.  II.  o.  21. 

*  DithmjLT.  McnfVbcTr>E,  Lib,  vi.  c-  Ci. 

>  8.  Ueinrloi  Sentcnt.  dc  Conjog.  Clorio.  (PalrcJogitt  T.  140,  p.  231). 
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^it  perhaps  the  most  instructive  illustration  of  the 
character  and  temper  of  the  age  may  be  found  in  the 
three  prelates  who  for  more  than  a  centurj-  filled  the 
rich  and  powerful  archiepLscopal  see  of  Rouen.  Hugh, 
whose  episcopate  lasted  from  042  to  089,  was  nominated 
at  a  period  when  William  Longsword^  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  contemplaling  retirement  from  the  world  to 
shroud  hi.s  almost  regal  dignity  under  the  cowl  of  a 
monk ;  yet  what  little  is  known  of  his  archbishop  is  that, 
though  he  was  a  monk  in  habit,  he  was  an  habitual 
violator  of  the  laws  of  God' — in  short,  we  may  presume, 
a  man  well  suited  to  the  wild,  huU-pa^an  times  which 
witnessed  the  af»sassi nation  of  Duke  William  and  iJie 
minority  of  Richard  the  Fearless,  On  his  death,  in  989, 
Duke  Richard,  whose  piety  was  incontcstably  proved  by 
the  liberality  of  his  monastic  foundations  and  by  his  /cal 
for  the  purity  of  his  monkiKh  protc^g^s/  filled  the  vacant 
see  with  his  son  Robert,  who  held  the  position  until  1037< 
Robert  was  publicly  and  openly  married,  and  by  his 
wife  Hcrlcva  he  had  three  sons,  Richard,  Rodolf,  ;md 
William,  to  whom  he  distributed  his  vast  possessions. 
Oi"dericus,  the  conscientious  eenobite  of  the  twelfth 
century,  looks,  in  truth,  somewhat  askance  at  this  dis- 
regard of  the  rules  accepted  in  his  own  time,*  yet  no 
blame  seems  to  have  attached  to  Robert  in  the  estimation 


■  A  ballo  >arfploruin  qui  de  llto  slra  i3o  optocopio  tjw  locaU  mtii,  liini»tu«  at. 
P&lam  momoraot  quod  hahltu  non  dpur*  rDdiiiLobuf  favHt^ 

BuAiDHit  Hugo,  lagiii  Dittnini  vivlqtor 

Cltf&  fttrpo  Htuji,  flofi  ChrUii  lumbc  cowut. 

-Order.  Vital.  Lib.  v.  10.  §  iU 

"  AtKRic  lli(^  you  900,  for  tnitanco,  wc  fin^  Tuke  Hlohanl  reformiiig  the  oele- 
hnted  Abb«y  uf  Ftouup  autl  r«plai:lii|c  whh  Bvui^clJutlneH  ihe  ronQ«rr  occupKnu^ 
owions  wbMO  •ocmiar  caode  «f  ttfo  outngad  hk  piou  vomibilKin--  '*  ociDtiifit  FLi- 
cannoDtfM  canoi^lcort  Alloram  oaitonlconim  dovm  ImlUri,  Uiu  pordlUoni*  vIm 
ln^rtr!l>ct  Trmm  tcmpuralium  luiu0  «t  6wi(IlM  nlnptuosa  ft«cUrL"'-AQon.  Fls- 

'  Hum  <^onjo|^m  nomiiM  H»rtD^-ftai»  ut  R1>mOl^  liftbalt,  ox  qoA  Inm  SUoa, 
RicbanlBm,  RaflalFaa  «l  Qnillolraimi  (r^auit;  qaiboA  EbroIoeaMcm  oomitatam  ftt 
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of  his  contcriiporarics.  The  family  rhroriiclcr  charac- 
terises him  as  "  Uobert  bons  clers,  honesles  horn,"  and 
assures  us  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  wise  aiid 
Icamet]  prcUte 

IJ  Kcuiix  fii  Item  e  atiers 

Et  si  f«  Apcica  Kobeni 

Clere  on  flirnt,  muU  nprixt  Ijien, 

Si  li  *^U^  fioT  tote  rien  : 

Dc  Rocm  out  I'arccvcf^Liid 

Honori  fa  mnlt  c  prciRi^* 

His  successor,  Muuger.  son  of  Duke  Richard  IL,  and 
archbishop  from  1037  to  1054,  was  worthy  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Abandoned  to  worldly  and  c-arnal  pleasures, 
his  legitimate  son  Michael  was  a  dislinjj;uished  knij^ht, 
and  half  a  rentiiry  Inter  stood  high  in  the  favour  of 
Henry  L  of  EngUnd.  in  whose  court  he  was  personally 
known  to  the  historian.*  The  times  were  changing, 
however,  and  Mauger  felt  the  full  effects  of  reformatory 
zeal,  for  he  was  deposed  in  1054;  the  see  was  bestowed 
on  St  Maurilio,  a  Norman,  who  as  ablwt  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Florence  had  been  driven  out  and  nearly  poisoned  to 
death  by  his  monks  on  account  of  the  severity  of  his 
rule,  and  the  Norman  clergy,  a-*  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
experienced  their  share  of  su£Eering  in  tlie  mutation  of 
discipline. 


Notwithstanding  this  all-pervading  laxity,  the  canons 
of  the  Church  remained  unaltered,  and  their  full  force 

^Im  liOQorcs  ft[DpHMimo«  secundum  Ju  ejcccli  <liatrlbuit-— Ordorio.  VttAl.  Lib.  V, 

Sa  ItL  tbc  Kormuuiiv  Nctvn  Ohronioa,  poblislicd  bj  Ch^nirl  %a  IBGO,  "  litbc  Roborto* 
fuit  axomtuH,  el  ex  Horleva  conjugc  sua  tr£<£  lllioA  habait,  UloboMum.  Radulfuoi  ot 
Willdmum.- 

>  Mnolt,  Obroniquc-  dfl8  Docs  de  Normandte,  v.  32427.  l^^\%  We  m^y  fairly 
00Oolu<itD  frQiD  th«o  oxprns^oiiB  ihal  Hobert  v/oa  kA^vaUs^  for  \\\q  iJiluxlliutKl. 

■  Vohipuritiua  ORmln  TuundftnlsqitA  ourla  iaduauntQr  InhicMiit.  iilininqijo  nooilne 
Miuha^^ctn  probuiu  mllilvm  at  IcgiticiEim  ^«iiuit.  qaera  In  AngllA  Jftm  »encDi  r*x 
UvdHcoi  boaom  ei  diUgit. — Ordchc.  Vital.  Lio.  v.  c.  10*  S 13. 
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"wa8~lriebrcticaHy  admitted.  Hoi>e!ess  efTorli,  moreover, 
were  occasionally  made  to  re-establish  them,  as  in  the 
Council  of  Anse  in  090,  which  reminded  the  clergy  that 
intercourse  with  wives  after  ordination  was  punishable 
with  forfeiture  of  benefice  and  deprivntion  of  priestJy 
functions;'  and  in  that  of  Poitiers  about  the  year  1000, 
which  prohibited  concubines  under  pain  of  degradation** 
In  a  simitar  spirit,  a  Penitential  of  the  period  recapitu- 
lates the  severe  pimishnients  of  a  former  age,  involving 
degradation  and  fearfully  long  terms  of  penance.*  All 
thU.  however,  wa^i  practically  a  dead  letter.  The  person 
who  best  represents  the  active  intelligence  of  the  age 
was  Gei'berl  of  AuriUact  the  most  enhghteued  man  of 
his  time,  who,  after  occupying  the  archiepiscopal  seats 
ofRheimsand  Itavenna,  Anally  became  pope  under  the 
name  of  Silvester  IL  The  liphtness  with  which  he 
treats  the  subject  of  celibacy  is  therefore  fairly  a  measure 
of  the  viewy  entertained  by  the  ruling  spirits  of  the 
Churchy  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  cloistered  asceti- 
cism. Gerberl,  describing  in  a  sermon  the  requisites  of 
the  episcopal  and  sacerdotal  offices,  barely  refers  to  the 
"unius  uxoris  vir,"  which  he  seems  to  regard  in  an  alle- 
gorical rather  than  in  a  literal  sense ;  he  scarcely  alludes 
to  chastity,  while  he  dilates  with  much  energy  on 
shnony,  which  he  truly  characterises  as  the  almost  uni- 
versal vice  of  his  contemporaries.*     So  when,  in  997,  he 

'  OoQcil.  Ausm.  AUN.  99(1  c  A-  '  CoDcIL  PiutnTifliiiL  c.  nun.  1000  o.  3. 

'  Si  olcnuuii  ALip4^rloTi,i  i^nuluji,  (\u\  uxorcm  hatiult,  ci  poit  oonrcMHondD  vcl 
bouDrciu  cloritiAluH  itordiit  rvktn  cQguorijHt,  Bclut  v;H  vlultficiuiD  eoRiKii«jji«c,  >&Dut 
•apwiarA  seiitentU  nrLUnqnUqao  jnxtn  ordJso  ma  pisnitflac  [i-c  ^[a«otinB  tt  monaabi 
VII.  (ftiUKn)  III.  01  hU  (AQC  ct  ft^QL  Vm^bjUfi  x.  Epiiwopci*  xiL,  v.  nx  hli  pone 
•c  ft^uo.]  .  .  -  SI  quU  olftixiua  out  moiiftchus  po«U|U(Lin  m  ilovoverit  iid  a«icaUr»iii 
liftbttDiQ  llnum  rcvenub  fuodc  ftut  uujreoi  duzcTkC,  JC.  uiflon  |]u;iiitatt  tit'  ei  bl« 
lb  laui^  »t  itf^ua,  nunquHm  piixlwi  in  conjiiglupi  u^pulutnr. — Judicium  P<iPniC«>ntiit  oX 

8ttcmm«Dt^  Rbcnaug. 

Cf.  PLenlUrit.  PuudoTbogdorl  iWaucrxchlobcn.  Buii«ordnafi^D,  p.  67H).  ThJi 
ki  <jt  Uw  biaib  centurr,  Mid  r«a«ot>i  a  i«v«r«T  HUuid&rU,  For  It  eaacu  "  Frotbitor  vet 
d^Oonn*,  •!  iuor«iB  «xiT«fiaAm  dmarit«  In  cojuekollii  [loj^ult  ciopopfttor,'* 

'  Gcrbcrti  Svruo  du  iDToruiAl.  EpLMOpor- 
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convened  the  Council  of  RAvenna  to  rcf^^utate  the  dis- 
cipline of  hib  Church,  he  paid  no  atteiitiun  whatever  to 
incontinence,  while  strenuously  endeavouring  to  root 
out  simony.^  At  an  earlier  period,  while  Abbot  of 
Itobbio.  in  an  epistle  to  his  patron,  the  Emperor  OthoII., 
refuting  various  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  he  iilludes  to 
a  report  of  his  having  a  wife  and  children  in  terms  which 
stiow  bow  little  importance  he  attached  to  the  accusation/ 


Such>  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century,  was 
the  condition  of  the  Church  as  regards  ascetic  celibacy. 
Though  the  ancient  canons  were  still  theoretically  in 
force,  they  were  practically  obsolete  everywhere.  I-^- 
timate  marriage  or  promiscuous  proHigucy  was  alnio^tt 
universal,  in  some  places  unconcealed,  in  others  covered 
with  a  thin  veil  of  hypocrisy,  according  as  the  temper 
of  the  ruling  prelate  might  be  indulgent  or  severe.  So 
far,  therefore,  Latin  Christianity  had  gained  hut  little  in 
itti  struggle  of  six  centuries  with  human  nature.  Whether 
tlie  next  eight  liundred  years  will  show  a  more  favourable 
result  remains  for  us  to  develop. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  discuss  the  events  of 
the  succeeding  century,  it  will  be  well  to  pass  a  rapid 
glance  at  a  portion  of  Christendom,  the  isolation  of  which 
has  thus  far  precluded  it  from  receiving  attention. 

1  Gf?r1>nrtl  0pp.  p.  197  nqq.  (Kd.  \t.\pie). 

*"TftCQf>  t\e  mti  qutim  fiovo  louutit^uiK  geaerv  aquam  ^enUMrlum  ^uBOmftlp 
luorpm  cl  lilLoB  tmbcDL^m,  pnjptcr  pftttcm  fajDitiix  mviv  di  Kr&ngla  rcDuUtiuUhrn."— 
OorTicrti  RpihL.  Svct.  I,  Ha-  XJ-^Aiotlit^rfe  rapatAlluii  fur  HiuiriLii.j  In  DOl  itw'h  tuf 
to  rondct  «i:AiidalouB  tbe  autifiLckn  that  the  f&mll;  thnti  gAthc'rvd  orouud  him  might 
aETord  lo|f  Itlmalc  occaiiozi  for  gDAUj\  notwHluUuii^iDg  hh  mbbaof  and  tlic  fact  Ui&t 
bo  lioU  bvutj  br«il  In  a  convent. 
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Whatever  of  virtue  or  purity  may  have  distinguished  the 
Church  of  Britain  under  Uonuui  domination  was  spe^ily 
extinguished  in  the  confusion  of  the  Saxon  occupation. 
Gildas,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, describes  tlie  clergy  of  his  time  as  utterly  corrupt' 
He  apparently  would  huve  been  salislicd  if  the  bishops 
had  foUowtnl  the  apostolic  precept  and  contented  them- 
selves with  being  hu-sbands  o(  one  wife ;  and  he  complains 
that  instead  of  brining  up  their  children  in  chastity,  the 
latter  were  corrupted  hy  the  e^-'il  example  of  their  parents.' 
Under  Saxon  rule»  Christianity  was  probably  well-nigh 
trampled  out.  except  in  Uie  remoter  mountain  districts, 
to  be  subscciuently  restored  in  its  sacerdotal  form  under 
the  direct  au!>pices  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Isles  were  the  theatre  of 
another  and  independent  religious  movement.  I'aJUdius, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Patricius,  was  sent  to  Ireland 
as  bisliop,  in  M'2,  by  Ccelcstin  l^  It  is  not  our  |»ovince 
to  determine  whether  he  is  the  traditional  St  Patrick 
who  Christianised  Ireland,  ar  whether  a  supposititious 
saint  was  invented  in  the  seventh  century^  bearing  the 

>  lu  utoLeriai  (quod  ooo  &b*iiii«  dolor*  cofrll*  CftUor)  InpodlcUbtliDgiia*,  •brll, 
ivrpi*  laorl  oupldin  tukbeotcB  Ad«iDi  v^  ut  tediuk  flluAu,  iofltkUutom,  la  oaiiid«Dtia 

crinioa  haiH^DUm,  noro  oUidAterlo  fttUolKaacur.— OiUl«  d«  Bxcifl  BriUm.  fL  in. 

'  "  i/mi^t  vmrii  nmvt."  (jaid  lu  apnd  do*  qauqub  uontcmtilUri  ^uui  turn 
bndirotnr,  vol  kicm  dLooT*  ot  v irvm  nxfirain  t  ,  ,  .  Sa((  quid  rifU,  d^>]  u«a  pac«r  s«o 
BlIuA  m&ll  ifftDltorii  nciaplo  pmratiu  ooiupiailur  c«»lUd  !^<tkld«  Loo.  dt. 

■B«dn  Jr^ii.  KoctM.L  IX 
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Same  name,  an  a  factor  in  the  struggle  between  the 
Romanising  party  and  the  supporters  of  the  native 
Cburcb.  It  suflBees  for  us  to  have  seen  (p.  78)  that 
eelibacy  was  not  one  of  the  rules  enforced  in  the  infant 
Irish  Church ;  but  this  was  of  comparatively  little  moment, 
for  that  Church  was  almOKt  ^exclusively  monastic  in  its 
character,  and  preserved  the  strictest  views  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  vows  by  those  who  had  once  taken 
them.'  That  the  principles  thus  estabUslied  were  long 
preser\'ed  is  evident  from  an  ancient  iVriitcntial,  pre- 
sumably Hibernian,  which  breathes  the  most  vigorous 
asceticism.  A  single  passing  emotion  of  lust  for  a 
womunp  not  expressed,  is  visited  with  seven  days'  penance, 
on  a  measured  amount  of  bread  and  water.  Innocent 
familiarity  with  a  woman  requires  forty  days'  penance, 
but  if  a  kiss  passes  betweai  them  it  is  lengthened  to 
a  year.  Fornication  forfeits  the  tonsure,  but  if  it  is  not 
known  it  can  be  redeemed  with  three  years  of  penance, 
after  which  the  functions  ate  restored.  If  a  child  is 
born,  the  penalty  is  nine  years  of  penance,  of  which 
seven  must  be  passed  in  exile,  M'ith  subsequent  resuuip^ 
tion  of  functions — being  the  same  as  for  homicide.*  As 
no  punishment  is  provided  for  clerical  marriage,  it  was 
evidently  not  regarded  as  supposable. 

The  missionary  career  by  which  the  Irish  Church 
repaid  the  debt  that  it  owed  to  Christianity  is  well 
known,  and  the  fonn  of  faith  which  it  spread  was 
almost  exclusively  monastic.  Luanus,  one  ol  the  monks 
of  Benchor^  is  said  to  have  founded  no  less    tlian  a 


■  Sytiod,  S,  rubricLl,  q.  »,  17  (HaJdoti  A:  SLubh^  U.  32l»-!l}— Sjngd.  II.  5.  PAtrloll, 

'  Pioniti^itliAlc  Viuuiai.  ^  lO-IG  (W&!HiL*r><uh1cbcnH  Buasordnuiiffi^i;.  pp.  tlO-ll). 

In  these  long  coura«  of  jpemmcfl  thruo  montbt  we/e  w  bt  apeul  Id  idUuuj  ooH' 
fliL«iti(:Mt,  nltb  brujtd  uid  wAt«i  ni  mglit ;  thcu  etglicveu  aigQtli»  lu  fjutlu^  on  brMkd 
Midvrthtor;  Lh«G  brwiJ  u.D(]  water  tbx^it  dnyu  in  th«  wook  lor  Avv  yfn  a&ti  ttir^v 
mofitb«:  tbcnbrcftd  AuiI  wAtor  ua  FrlUuyifor  tbt  rvtaAiuia^  bhroo  yc&ri.— OnktUu. 
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hundred  monasteries  ; '  and  wlien  Columba  established  tJie 
Christian  religion  in  Scotland,  he  carried  with  tiim  this 
tendency  to  useeticism  attd  inculcated  it  among  his  Pictish 
neoph)*tes.  His  Rule  enjoins  the  most  absolute  purity 
of  mind  a«;  well  as  body;*  and  that  his  teachings  were 
long  obeyed  is  evident  when  we  find  that,  tt  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  his  disci[dt?i  arc  praised  for  the 
chastity  and  zeal  of  their  self-denying  lives  by  the  Vene- 
rable Ifede.  who  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  rule,  and  who  would  have  wasted  no  such  admira- 
tion on  them  had  they  lived  in  open  disregard  of  it.* 
Equally  convincing  is  the  fact  that  Scotland  and  the 
Islands  were  cluimed  to  be  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  see  of  York,  and  that  during  the  long  controversy 
requisite  to  break  down  their  schismatic  notions  respect- 
ing the  date  of  Easter  and  the  shape  of  the  tonsure,  not 
a  word  was  said  that  can  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  held  any  unorthodox  views  on  the  far  more  important 
subject  of  sacerdotal  purity/ 

When,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasion,  Gregory  the  Great  undertook  the  conver- 
sion of  the  islanders,  the  missionaries  whom  he  despatched 
under  Augustine  of  course  carried  with  them  the  views 
and  ideas  which  then  held   undisputed  sway  in  Kome. 

■  Bciaardi  VIL  ti,  HolAuhljc,  OAp.  vi.  *  &  Colunbul  Occult  OAp^  *1- 

*  Bciiqi&it  {OolombuioA)  •uoocMorcB  magut  ooDtinentuk  nu  ^livino  zunaro  rcgu- 
lariqo*  IfuUtntlono  liudgiu*  .  .  >  pictatui  ot  ouUtitb  operv  diligtmtur  obBorvjuktc* 
iB^m  Ulsk  Blooltft  Lib.  ili.  o.  4.  of.  aUo  o.  S9).  IMo'i  onhodoxr  oq  thn  ^ulijooc  J» 
luiqciMUoiiKbl* .  "  BacctilutibiiA  ut  fnioporaJtBrtqbuuib  aMbt«Tis  Buuipcr  nb  ujcjiibue 
oontbienduDip  icmpcF  auetilttM  obHOPriuiilft  pnKciirltuf "  (In  hncm  RTwig.  KxponiL 
Ub.  l-c*p.  ]>.'-'*QuaatiLiU[]t  txiAlMlcllonQ  dlgnl  qat  prohlbeot  bi^«r«  et  d1apo«1- 
UoDtta  oodImUa  (l'*cr4tl  quasi  %  dl&boU>  r«perUm  oODiSomEUuit !  ,  .  .  ««d  magiii 
LgOiorKDiLi,  oiAjurc  «dl  dlgn*  boDodtotloDO  vlrgloluu."  (HQXifuioroQ.  Lib.  t.  vdU  tlu 
BonfuiUlt^uu  tUU.)    Heu  %Uo  Da  Tabnmnc,  Lib-  111,  e.  9>  almifj  rvfxmH  Ut  (p.  6*3. 

*  60Ci  for  IdbUdu^  tbv  proe«ed1t)g«  of  lb«  SjdocI  of  Wbftbj  in  tiU4,  where  U)o 
difference*  bottrovA  Ihe  SootlUh  And  Romui  ob*cr*uioe«  v^rc  tnlly  dJacuBMJ 
tflpdman.  ConclL  I.  US).  So  wbcii^  in  6Ja,  Uoaorluft  I.  aUilmjed  tho  SoaLi]«ij 
olvricj.  tvprcnritig  tbvU  CkUv  oompui&tion  of  Ru(t«r  wid  tLvir  Pt^l^ifUniia.  ho  iiibi1« 
DO  bUuAiob  W  ACij  WBDt  oJ  derlcftl  patitj  ^Bcda  Ui*t.  Eode*.  Lib.  il-  o.  it^j. 
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Apparently,  however,  asceticism  found  little  favour  at 
first  with  the  new  converts,  rendering  it  difliciilt  few 
Augustine  to  obtain  sufllcient  co-labourers  among  his 
disciples,  for  he  applied  to  Gregory  to  learn  whether  he 
nii^lit  allow  tho^e  wlio  couid  not  restrain  their  passions 
to  marry  and  yet  remain  in  the  ministry.  To  this 
Gregory  i-eplied  evasively,  stating,  what  AugiMine  already 
knew,  that  the  lower  grades  might  marry,  but  making  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  higher  orders.^  He  apparently 
did  not  wish  to  assume  the  respomibility  of  relaxing  the 
rule,  while  wilting  pertmps  to  connive  at  it^  subperisioii  in 
order  to  encourage  the  infant  Anglican  Church.  If  so, 
the  indulgence  was  hnt  temjxirary. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  that  marriage 
was  permitted  in  the  early  Saxon  Church,  and  support 
for  this  supposition  has  been  sought  from  a  clause  in  the 
Uooms  of  King  Ina,  of  which  the  date  is  about  tlie  year 
700»  fixing  tlie  wer-gild  of  the  son  of  a  bisliop.  Kut  tlie 
rubric  of  the  law  shows  that  it  refers  rather  to  a  godson ; ' 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  we  have  already  seen  how 
often  in  Prance,  at  the  saxne  period,  the  episctipal  office 
was  bestowed  on  eminent  or  uifluential  laymen,  who 
were  obliged  on  its  acceptance  to  part  with  their  wives,' 

These  speculations  are  manifestly  groundless.  The 
Penitential  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Theodore,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  668 
to  600»  forbids  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  under  pain 
of  deposition,  and  all  intercourse  witli  such  wives  wa^i 


i  ■'OpUt  ujkim  doD&rl  an  olerlul  cuntiucic  aou  viJoiilc*^  puML»t  cuctmbf^rtf ;  til'  hI 

HDg  cxbortutioo  u  to  tbc  duUa  of  the  "  doT;oi  citm  ructok  or<1i;)CH  cauotUuii"— 
Qnv^'''  '-  R«giit-  Lib.  Xl.  £pt!(t.  liiv.  Knipom,  2, 

>  9i  i^ijlitcopl  CHtu  ill,  alt  dlmiilJuui  liuo  (Leg.  Ju&t,  0.  L3UVI.)*    TI10  rubric  Of  ttiO 
Uw  Lb  <-D«  no<5i'1uQU>  flliolum  vo\    patrlnam  kUcuJoi*'  (Thorpv,  AnoUnt   Ijiwt  of 

>  niitjkLUi>  promutKAlur  dc-crotum  .  .  .  d*  Abdlcnndis  iiLUordotuia   uiorlbuSi — 
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punished  by  life-long  penftnce  as  Iflymen;  uot  only  were 
digniui  meli^blc  to  ordination,  but  also  even  those  who 
hud  ktpt  concubines ;  the  bishop,  pricbt,  or  dc&cun,  who 
was  guilty  of  fornication  was  degraded,  and  all  who  had 
been  baptized  by  him  were  required  to  be  re-baptized — 
an  expression  of  reprobation  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
parallel  elsewhere  in  the  hintorj'  of  the  Church,*  The 
Chnfitianity  introduced  into  Britain  was  purely  Roman. 
and,  although  tlic»  rules  were  impossible  of  rigid  enforce- 
ment it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  wholly  inoperative, 
in  a  Church  sufficiently  enlightened  to  produce  the 
learning  and  piety  of  men  like  Bcde  and  St.  Aldhelm ; 
where  the  admiration  of  virginity  was  as  great  as  that 
which  Hnds  utterance  in  the  writings  of  these  fathers,* 
and  the  principles  of  asceticism  were  so  influential  as  to 
lead  a  powerful  monarch  like  Ina  to  retire  with  his  queen. 
Ethelberga,  from  the  throne  which  he  had  gloriously 
filled,  to  the  holy  restrictions  of  a  monastic  life, 

Kcgberht.  who  was  Archbishop  of  York  from  782  to 
760,  is  almost  equally  decisive  in  his  eondcmiifltiou  of 
priestly  irregularities,  though  he  returned  to  the  received 
doctrine  of  the  Church  tlutt  baptism  could  uot  be  re- 
peated," It  is  also  probable  that  even  the  Britons,  who 
derived  their  Christianity  from  the  older  and  purer  sources 


■  Tboodori  F(SDl[«ot.  t.  li.  1,  i,  5.  6.  10;  U.  iL  12  (WnuseiachUitwn,  op>  eft. 
pp-  IM,  2031. 

*  Bm,  ten  tiuCAnoc,  tSU  AldUolrp'n  rtuipaodu^,  "Ut  bmdlbua  vir^oJUtUR**  ud 
"  l>o  lAodibui  virgiztiim."  Tbo  ortbudoxj  of  BccJo  oa  tbU  quMtioti  bAH  alnrndj  boon 
ftUadod  to, 

ACGonHfig  to  the  IcgDHiV  Bl^  Aldbolni  triod  hb  virtue  bj  Uie  mme  cruotol  oiporl- 
>Doni#  ts  tb(M(t  rcftorlcd  Ui  bj  nomn  \tt  Ibc  nrtlmit  tlorotccA  at  the  th^rd  cetitur^, 
«(Mic«BliDg  hia  motlro  Id  enter  that  biu  huuUlity  inff^bt  cnj<»j  Ui«  benefit  of  un- 
«l<Mcved  foprebatlcm.  "Suioli  jUd«irai  U&imvdbuti«iijU.  qui  InUr  dtia^  jiiioLU*. 
onua  ah  uno  Ifttcir.  allcrmm  kb  ftltcro,  vingulU  nooUbo*  ut  tb  lioni^uibuti  &iB*- 
Bkrator,  ■  Pm>  tttto  anl  ntita  fuant  aoiuQlcntlA  IptluK  ct  coQLtntMiUB  oopio^iuii  In 
fKULram  nnniUL«rftr«tur,  jaouSjvc  d«»crlbitur,"— Oinlii^  Cftiubrviu.  Oofun*  Koutua. 
Dljit.  II-  c»p.  IV. 

<  Ko|rb»Ttj  Vtrnibrat.  L  U.  3;  iv-  $.7.0!  V.  1-22.— BjuiU.  Dialog,  v.  (Hoddan  A 
&lubb»,llL40ti.  41^m 
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of  the  Primitive  Church*  preserved  the  rule  with  c<]iial 
reverence.  At  the  request  of  a  national  council,  SL 
Aldhelm  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  W^elsh  king,  Genin- 
tius,  to  induce  him  to  reform  his  Church  so  as  to  bring 
it  within  tlie  pale  of  Catholic  unity.  To  accomplish  this, 
he  argues  at  length  upon  the  points  of  difference,  discus- 
sing the  various  errors  of  fujtli  and  discipline,  such  as  the 
shape  of  the  ton<>urc,  the  date  of  Gaster,  kc,  but  he  is 
silent  with  regard  to  marriage  or  concubinage*'  Had  the 
Welsh  Church  been  schismatic  in  this  respect,  so  ardcTit  a 
celibatarian  as  Aldhehn  would  certainly  not  have  omitted 
all  reference  to  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  to  him. 
The  inference  is  therefore  justifiable  that  no  difference  of 
tlus  nature  existed. 

We  may  fahrly  conclude  that  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  in  these  matters  was  reasonably  well  maintained 
by  the  Saxon  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the  monas- 
teries, the  morals  of  which  insiitutions  appear  to  have 
been  deplorably  and  incurably  loose.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  centurj'  John  IV.  reproves  the  laxity  of 
the  Saxon  mouasticism.  under  which  the  holy  virgins  did 
not  hesitate  to  marry.*  In  734  we  find  Uede,  in  an  epistle 
to  Ecgbcrbt  of  York,  advising  him  to  create  suffragan 
bishoprics  and  to  endow  them  from  the  monastic  founda- 
tions, of  which  there  were  a  countless  number  totally 
neglectful  of  all  monastic  discipline,  whose  reformation 
could  apparently  he  accomplished  iti  no  other  way.'  St 
Boniface,  whose  zeal  on  the  subject  has  already  been 
sufficiently  made  manifest,  about  tlie  year  74(i  paused 
in  his  reformation  of  the  French  priestliood  to  urge  upon 
Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  necessity  of 
repressing  the  vices  of  the  Saxon  ecclesiastics.  He  dwells 
at  considerable  length  upon  their  \'arious  crimes  and  mis- 


I 
I 
I 


^  KplsC,  ml  Ocruniiiim.— AUbdmi  0pp.  p.  n'^  (Kd.  Oiuix  ISH). 
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demcanours^ — ^Hrunkcnness,  unclericjil  gitrmciits,  neglect 
of  their  SHLTCil  runctions,  &c\^but  he  duci  nut  aucuse 
them  of  unehasttty,  which  he  could  not  well  have  avoided 
doin^  had  there  been  colourable  pounds  for  such  a 
charge*  In  fact,  the  only  allusion  connected  with  the 
question  in  his  epistle  is  a  request  that  some  re^rirtions 
.should  he  laid  upon  the  pcmiissions  gmtited  to  women 
and  nuns  for  pilgruuag«  to  Itonic^  on  account  of  the  at- 
tendant dangers  to  their  virtue;  in  illustration  of  which 
h«i  statas  the  lamentable  fact  that  scarecly  a  city  in 
Lombardy,  France,  or  the  Rhinelands  but  had  Saxon 
courtesans  derived  from  this  source,  to  the  shame  and 
scandal  of  the  whole  Church,^ 

Pope  Zachaxy  ?iccondcd  these  representations,  and  in 
747  Cuthliert,  yicldinj^  to  the  impulsion,  held  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Clovcsho,  which  adopted  thirty  canons  on  dis- 
cipline, to  remedy  the  disorders  enumerated  by  Honifacc. 
Among  these,  the  only  ones  directed  against  unchastity 
relate  solely  to  the  nunneries,  which  were  represented  m 
being  in  a  condition  of  grona  immorality-^  The  council 
docs  not  spare  the  vices  uf  the  secular  clergy,  and  iLs 
silence  with  respect  to  their  purity  fairly  pemiits  the  in- 
ference that  there  w^as  not  much  to  correct  with  regard 
to  it,  for  had  licentiousness  lieea  so  prevalent  that  Cuth- 
licrt  had  feared  to  denounce  it,  or  had  sacerdotal  marriage 

*  Oku  30  dlrccu  kfcaIct  strlctQcv  wltb  rngurd  to  Tblton.  "  tiuOe  tma  dut 
■kiiiittinontitUiini  ilofnicUiA  turpinnt  corifuhitlatiomjia,  (nrnmtMkitLluiivini  fbriKlftium, 
luiDmntiamqac  citbilia/'  Can.  £8  ordefH  that  duiu  after  talcfoR  iht  v*il  Ah&Jl  noi 
wt^r  bj  g»rni«nu  ;  unO  oad.  20  Ui«t  c)«rfcfl,  monk*,  ftud  nunn  id&LL  not  Uro  with  the 
Uit}?.    (8p0lmjui.  Oonoil.  J.  aao-4.— H«ldan  dt  ^ubb»,  IIL  Mtf.  374.) 

Thk  dorDOFAliAaUon  of  Uiu  noDaerki  U  not  to  bo  wondcrod  •!  when  BooifuH.  In 
MfooriiiK  Btholl^ii.  Kuitr  of  H«rolu>  for  hiii  evit  ooutma,  oouM  kav,  "Et  vlhuc. 
good  pftjot  dt,  qui  n'^bia  nuraut  AtljlcLunl;  (juod  hoc  aoeluii  muimti  cum  uuctii 
BOQiftllbui  vt  *AflfallA  Dro  vlrglul&uA  [wr  momLitortEi  oommjiuuiii  *ii."  Thi*  ucri- 
Ic^JUmw  UcQiltloaiafM*)  icdfod,  would  «ceio  Almo«t  10  ht\9  bc^c  babUtut  Vfitb  tbe 
Anffl<>&iUDo  Hignli,  for  BonlfJUM  JnilAnoAii  tho  UUt  of  Rtlic^lbnld'a  prndcn«uu>r, 
Goolndi  tmd  of  Omed  of  KoitfauiDbrk,  wbo  lud  bofilk  comu  lo  ftn  unUcDolj  ecd  fn 
cow«iii«ioo  of  bdnlgenoe  \n  liiaSlBr  ffrjl  oootMti— Bocifaoii  Kpift.  1%. 
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bctn  pusscd  over  as  luwful,  the  zeal  uf  St  Koiiifatx  vroiJd 
have  ted  to  an  explosion,  and  Zachary  would  not  have 
sanctioned  the  proceedings  by  his  approval. 

The  same  argument  is  applicable  to  the  Council  of 
Chekea.  held  in  787  by  the  legates  of  Adrian  L,  under 
the  presidency  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  O^tia.  The  vices 
and  shortcomings  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  there 
sharply  reproved,  but  no  allusion  was  made  to  any 
unchastity  prevailing  among  the  priesthood,  with  the 
exception,  as  before,  of  nuns,  on  whom  we  may  infer  that 
previous  refonnatory  eflToris  had  been  wasted ; '  and  in 
an  epistle  from  Alcuin  to  Etiielred,  l^iug  of  Northunibria, 
near  the  close  of  the  century  there  is  tho  same  reference 
to  nun^),  without  special  condemnation  of  the  otiier  classes 
of  the  clergy.'  That  this  reticence  did  not  arise  from  any 
license  granted  for  marriage  is  conclusively  shown  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  word  laicujt  in  the  text  L  Con  vji.  2. 
which  !*i  quote<i  among  the  cAnons  a^lopted,*  To  the  same 
eficet  are  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Chelsea,  in  B16,  in 
which  the  only  allusion  to  such  matter?*  is  a  provision  to 
prevent  the  election  of  unfit  persons  to  abbacies,  and  to 
punish  monks  and  nuns  who  secularise  themselves.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  about  this  time  Kt 
Swithun.  after  obtaining  orders,  was  openly  married  ;  but 
his  biographer  states  that  he  had  a  special  dispensation 
from  lico  \\\.^  and  that  he  consented  to  it  because,  on 
the  death  of  his  parents,  he  was  the  sole  representative  of 
his  family.*  As  Swithun  was  tutor  to  Ethelwulf,  son  of 
King  Kcgberht*  the  papal  condescension  is  by  no  means 
impossible. 


1  OonciL  Ct^lcbTttL  c%n.  15.  Ift  (K&ilrlan  &  9tnbl>«,  HI.  45S-Q}. 
'  H^ddaoAStubba,  ni-«S3. 
^  Propter  fj>TiiLcnilonc!in  fuglenduit  i]T]ii»qaJt>qiic  TateiM  mmfD  uxort^m  Ic^ltfic&m 
habeot.— Coajofl.  Ci7khj'ih.  0*11,  16. 

•  Ootid].  CAlchith.  nntt.  MiGciXD.  4,  H  (HaddaiL  &  Stably,  in.  5«0-^J. 
'  OiMcdiQl  Vit.  8.  Swtihtin],  o.  1,  2. 
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Such  wiLs  tlie  condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
at  this  period.  During  the  centur}"  which  follows,  the 
materials  for  tracing  the  vicissitudes  of  the  question  be- 
fore us  are  of  the  scantiest  description.  The  occasional 
coiinciU  which  were  held  have  left  hnt  meagre  records  of 
their  deliberations,  with  few  or  no  references  to  \he  sub- 
ject of  celibacy.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  rapid 
deterioration  in  the  strictness  of  discipline  occurred,  for 
even  the  power  of  the  great  Brelwalda  Kcgberht  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  repressing  effectually  the  first  invasions 
of  the  Northmen,  and  under  his  feebler  successors  they 
grew  more  and  more  destructive,  tuitil  they  culminated 
in  tlie  anarchy  which  gave  occasion  to  the  romantic 
adventures  of  Alfred- 
It  is  to  t\m  period  of  darkness  that  we  must  attribute 
the  introduction  of  sacerdotal  marriage,  which  became  so 
firmly  established,  and  was  finally  so  much  a  matter  of 
course,  that  it  attracted  no  special  attention,  until  the 
effbrts  made  for  its  abrogation  late  in  the  succeeding 
century.  When  Alfred  undertook  to  restore  order  in  liis 
recovered  kingdom,  tlic  body  of  the  laws  which  he  com- 
piled contains  no  allusion  to  celibacy,  except  as  rc^rds 
the  chastity  of  nuns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterlniry,  to  wliich 
the  date  of  043  is  attributed,  although  they  contain  in- 
structions as  to  the  eonduct  of  bishops,  pric?tts»  and  clerks ' 
— ^whence  we  may  infer  that  the  marriage  even  of  con- 
secrated virgins  was  not  uncommon,  and  that  it  was  the 
only  infraction  of  the  rule  which  aroused  the  opposition 
of  the  hierarchy.  Simple  immorality  called  forth  an  occa- 
sional enactment,  as  in  the  laws  of  £dward  and  Guthrun 
about  the  year  906,  and  in  those  of  Edmund  I.  in  044/ 
yet  even  to  this  but  little  attention  seems  to  have  l>ccn 

>  IcfT  Alii»di,  0.  K  IB.-'CtiiuUt.  Odoa.  Cuiluar,  i^.  7. 
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Attracted,  until   St.   Duostiin  undertook  a  reformation 
which  wils  sorely  needed. 

St.  Dunstan  himseir,  although  regularly  hred  to  the 
Church,  witlj  the  most  brilliant  prospects  both  from  his 
distinguished  abilities  and  his  powerful  kindred,  be* 
trothcd  himself  in  marriage  after  receiving  the  minor 
orders.  His  uncle»  St.  Elphege.  Bishop  of  Winchester — 
apparently  a  Churclimiin  of  the  shrirter  school — vehe- 
mently opposed  the  union,  but  Dunstan  was  immovable 
in  his  determination.  Elphc^c,  Buduig  bi^  worldly  wisdom 
set  at  nought,  appealed  to  the  assistance  of  Heaven.  His 
prayer  was  ansAvered.  and  Dunstan  was  attacked  with  a 
mysterious  and  loathsome  malady,  under  which  his  iron 
resolution  gave  way.  He  sought  Rlphege^  took  the 
monastic  vow  (the  only  inseparable  bar  to  matrimony), 
and  was  ordained  a  priest.'  This  stern  experience  might 
have  taught  him  charity  for  the  weakness  of  nature  less 
unbending  than  his  own,  but  his  temperament  was  not 
one  to  pause  half-way.  If,  too,  religious  conviction  urged 
him  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  forgotten  discipline  of 
the  Church,  worldly  ambition  might  reasonably  claim  its 
share  in  his  motives.  He  could  not  but  feel  that  his 
authority  would  In:  vastly  enhanced  by  rendering  the 
great  ecclesiastical  body  dependent  entirely  upon  him  as 
the  representative  of  Rome*  and  by  sundering  the  ties 
which  divided  the  allegiance  due  wholly  to  the  Church. 

The  opportunity  to  effect  a  reformation  presented 
itself  when  the  young  king,  Edgar  the  Pacific,  in  968 
violated  all  the  dJCtate^  uf  honour  and  religion  in  his 
adventure   with    the    nun    at  Wilton.      Her  resistance 


<  BildCrit.  Vit.  S-  DdDAUo.  a  G.  T.— Briilfrith  wiu  a  dboiplfi  of  St.  Daruuui,  and 
ocmipoiod  Us  bl«gnipb\  but  a  fnv  jtar*  tSutr  tlw  doiih  tut  bit  piuon,  R«  doM  not 
trldtfi  whmt  wu  tb«  p^Hkion  of  I>t]D«UtD  nt  lh»  time  of  bi«  botroU^O  ;  bnt  0(b«nh,  t, 
httndnd  70Kn  Ulcr.  nucn*  Uut.  ho  hid  aoqdnd  tba  U)w«i  ord«r*  OTt1y>  uitI  thM  bv 
roodvod  Ibo  prtfithood  and  took  thm  ttooutic  rows  dmoltAiiMtailj^^OabOTiiL  Vii, 
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attested  her  innocence,  and  the  birth  of  ft  dnughter  did 
not  pro'ent  her  subsequent  canonisation  as  St.  Wilfrcda  ; 
but  Edgar's  crime  and  remorse  were  only  the  more 
heightened*  When  the  terror-stricken  king  sought 
pardon  and  absolution,  Duiistan  was  prepared  with  his 
conditions.  Seven  years  of  penitence,  during  wliich  he 
was  to  abstain  from  wearing  the  crown,  wa^  tJie  personal 
infliction  impo-scd  on  him^but  the  mo-st  important  portion 
uf  the  ^ntencc  was  Uiat  by  which  t)ie  vices  uf  the  king 
were  to  be  redeemed  by  the  enforced  virtues  of  hi.s  sub- 
jects. He  promised  the  founding  of  monasteries  and  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy ;  and  his  implicit  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  hh  ghostly  judge  h  shown,  perliaps,  less 
in  the  fact  that  his  coronation  did  not  take  place  until 
073,  than  in  the  active  measures  immediately  set  on  foot 
with  respect  to  the  morals  of  the  ecclesia'^tics,' 

That  their  morals,  indeed,  ncedwi  reformation  is  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  chroniclers  of  the  pcricKl. 
Among  all  the  monasteries  of  England,  formerly  so  noted 
for  their  ^eal  and  prosperity,  only  those  of  Glastonbury 
and  Abingdon  were  inhabited  by  monks,*  The  rest  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  or  were  oeeupied  by  the  secular  clergy, 
with  theu*  wives,  or  worse,  and  were  notorious  as  places 
of  the  most  scandalous  dissii>ation  and  disorder/  So  low 
was  the  standard  of  morality  that  priests  even  scrupled 
not  to  put  away  the  wives  of  whom  they  grew  tired,  and 

*  Ovlwrn.  Vlt.  8.  DutLi«um.  c-  Sfk— Plunnt.  Wi^OTD.  sud.  ilM,  tr73— MnU^  WiT«b- 
'  VOfLul  Ann.  fM>3. 

'  Vlt.  Hi.  ^huEwoldi  0- 14. 

*  SiltfU  Bulortl  Acratmio  conAftLlfl,  noD  Urn  horrondA  «t  abomlnutdft  Bid  muna 
ide  oIctIcIh  pcrvcnUicnt  .  ,  .  dlcam  doloiu  quo  modo  OlAiuant  iD  oommoiM- 

pm«ntur  proHtlbuk  tncrctHcom,  coocilUbulam  hiHlrioDum  .  .  ^  Ad  hoa  nrgo 
oxhauMraDl  paiTfoi  noatrl  thoMuron  iaap  f  md  hoc  Akuj  ro^uM,  dotncttfl  r^ddltlbiu 
AuUU  vlftigltu»  «il  I  mil  boc  «cclOillJt  Cbrivl]  aftroa  «t  powtilPina  ngaJlk  manlfl- 
OMiIIa  cofitullt,  ut  dclldUB  olorloorum  fnontrlcca  otuddcut  ?  luiuHoaie  oanvlw 
pnapftnatarf  cftD«Eiac&7eaot  l&ISAludicra  coiDjiiLrdbtfDtur  f  lioo  mtlltct  oUnuint, 
pU*  fabmunDurat,  mimi  ctLnuoit  ct  vdlant,  ot  rot  noffllgld*,  *oa  puctUi,  roi 
dMnnlitilL— Oratio  E^cui  urn,  'J^aH  (tSpclmaQ  Coitcil.  J.  ill). 
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to  form  new  connections,  of  open  and  public  adultery;^ 
and  so  common  had  this  become  that  a  code  of  ecclesias- 
tical law,  prolwibly  dmwn  up  alwut  this  time,  reproves 
ttiis  systematic  bigamy,  and  appears  to  tacitly  authori?Ge 
marriftf^e  as  legitimate  and  honourable.'  One  author 
declares  that  none  but  paupers  could  be  found  willing 
to  bind  them^lve*i  by  monastic  vows ; '  and  Huother 
asserts,  with  everj'  show  of  reason,  lh»t  the  clergj-  were 
not  only  not  -superior  to  the  laity  in  any  respect,  but  were 
even  far  worse  in  the  scandals  of  their  daily  life.* 

When  King  Edgar  made  Ids  peace  with  the  Chui-ch 
by  consenting  to  the  vicarious  penitence  of  the  priest- 
hood, three  rigid  and  austere  monks  were  the  ardent 
ministers  of  the  royal  determination.  Of  St.  Dunstan, 
the  primate  of  Kngland*  X  have  already  spoken-  SU 
Kthelwold,  his  pupil,  AbbuL  of  Abingdon,  was  elevated 
to  the  sec  of  Winchester,  and  commenced  the  move- 
ment by  expeUing  the  occupants  of  the  monastery  there. 
A  few  who  consented  to  take  monastic  vows  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  the  remainder  were  replaced  by 
monks ;  but  even  St  Ethelwold's  rigour  had  to  bend  to 
the  depravity  of  the  age,  and  he  was  forced  tu  relax  tlie 
rigidity  of  discipUne  in  non-essentials  in  order  to  obtain 
recruits  of  a  better  class/  The  difticutties  he  encoun* 
tercd  are  indicated  by  the  legend  which  relates  tliat  he 
was  poisoned  in  his  wine  and  carried  from  table  to  his 
couch  in  excruciating  torment,  where  he  lay  hopeless  till, 

*  ^'Qit  prua»  C1NBI14Q  tMlmtv  uiil  offro  nitur,  »ii»p«uuii  sil "  (L«g.  rrtwbjrU 
North  am  brJpQiL  o.  3G)  5p*1nua'«  tmuludon  of  thu,  '*  lit  jftubjlur  ooacmblbjun 
■nam  dimiHrlt  tft  nljjun  ncoflpnrlt  ^»th«a>  8lt "  fCoaail  1. 19S).  b  porhftf*  hardlr 
comot.  CvreoQ  cui  he  iiitvfprst«d  En  eitbvr  &  good  or  a  b*d  wiuo,  m  k  wit*  or  a 
miAlMM;  And  tho  tonat  ot  the  law  vbow  that  tha  coonooUoti  vu  a  rccogniJiHt  OAv, 
tlic  aSri  coDAlililng  in  disngar^in^  IL  If  Ifac  prioat'a  ODiTtp4iiioii  wurn  tjtilj  a  oon- 
cahino.  h\s  ifuUl  would  not  bn  mcaiitmblj  InorMMd  bj  mtirelj^  dhULgUifi:  bb 
unlawful  coiuort. 

•  Chrou.  de  Abbnt.  AbbeodoctiK  fObron.  AbUtgdoD.  IL  279). 

■  Oibond  VU,  8,  DuoatQiiH  c  3ti.  *  Obrou.  dfl  AbbvL  Abbcodoo.  ioe.  otC. 
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Tcprciaching  him*>df  with  want  of  faith,  he  repeated  the 
text — "  Et  si  mortiferum  quid  bibcrint,  non  eis  nocebitur,"* 
and  was  cured  on  the  instant.^     That  his  canons  were 

tiite  capable  of  such  an  attempt  may  be  assumed  from 
the  description  given  of  them  in  the  bull  procured  by 
Dunstan  from  John  XIIL,  authorising  tiieir  ejection  by 

ic  king.  The  pope  docs  not  hesitate  to  ^ftigmatine  them 
as  v<!s?*e]s  of  the  devil,  hateful  to  all  good  Christians  on 
aceovmt  of  their  inveterate  and  ineradicable  wickedness.* 

The  third  member  of  the  reforming  triumvirate  was 
St-  Oswald.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  undertook  a  similar 
transfonnution  of  thi.'  clergj'  oceupying  the  monastery  of 
St.  Mary  in  his  cathedral  city.  Many  promises  they 
made  to  eonfonii  to  his  wi^hcsr  and  many  times  they 
eluded  the  performance,  till,  losing  patience  with  the 
prolonged  procrastination,  he  one  day  entered  the  chapel 
with  a  quantity  of  monkish  habits  as  they  were  ^Hgorously 
chanting  "  Scn^ite  Domino  in  timore,"  when  he  made 
practical  application  of  the  text  by  forcing  them  to  put 
on  the  garments  and  take  the  vows  on  the  spot,  under 

le  alternative  of  instant  expulsion.' 
These  proceedings  met  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
Edgar,  who  in  96*,  by  his  "  Charter  of  Oswalde's  Law," 

nfirmcd  the  ejection  of  tlie  recusants  who  refused  to 
part  with  their  wives,  and  transferred  all  their  rights  and 
pos^ssions  to  the  newcomers.  In  the  same  document 
he  boasted  that  he  had  instituted  forty-seven  abbeys  of 
monks  and  nuns,  and  that  he  hoped  to  increase  the 
number  to  fifty/  The  same  year  a  similar  summary 
process  was  carried  out  hi  the  convents  of  Chertsey  and 
Winchester;  ^  &nd  in  U66  Edgar  was  able  to  boast  of  the 

1  VII.  B-  Xtliotvald,  0.  U,  IS. 

*  Jt>bii&iil4  FT.  Xni-  BpinU  xiXL 
>  ConcU.  tub  DuriBLafiO  fSpAlnun  I   440), 

*  AdgftTi  ObuU  dc  OTWftlflo'c  Law  (Sp«tmU)  T.  433). 

*  Atkgb-Suqa  Obrou.  turn-  VM. 
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numerous  religious  bouses  throughout  Enj^land  which 
lie  had  puriGcd  by  rcplaciug  hizicivious  clerkj>  with  pious 
monks,' 

These  efforts,  however,  tended  only  to  restore  these 
monastic  foundations  to  their  ori^nal  position,  and  left 
the  secular  clergy  untouched,  except  in  so  far  as  a  few 
of  them  were  deprived  of  the  comfortable  quarters  wliieh 
they  had  usurped  in  the  abbeys,  Tliis  immunity  it  waji 
no  part  of  Dunstan\  plan  to  [lennit,  and  accordingly 
Edgar  issued  a  series  of  laws  restoring  the  obsolete 
ecclesiastical  discipline  throughout  his  kingdom.  By 
this  code  a  lapse  from  virtue  on  the  part  of  a  priest  or 
monk  was  visited  with  the  same  penalty  as  homicide,  with 
a  fast  of  ten  years ;  for  a  deacon  the  period  of  penitence 
was  seven  years;  for  the  lower  grades^  six  years.  The 
monk,  priest,  or  deacon  who  maintained  relations  with  his 
wite  was  subjected  to  the  same  punishment;  but  there 
is  no  mention  of  degradation  or  deprivation  of  benefice.* 

The  struggle  was  long,  and  at  one  time  the  tluee 
reformers  sccin  to  have  grown  wearied  with  the  stubborn 
resistance  which  they  met,  while  the  7a:b\  of  King  Edgar 
grew  more  fiery  as,  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  huntsman, 
he  followed  up  the  prey,  his  ardour  increasing  as  the  chase 
grew  more  difficult.  In  969  he  eloquently  addressed 
Dunstan,  Ethclwold^  and  Osivald.  blaming  their  luke- 
warmness  in  the  good  eausCf  and  promising  them  every 
support  and  assistance  in  removing  this  opprobrium  firom 
the  Church.*  Stimulated  by  these  reproaches,  Dunstan 
summoned  a  council  which  adopted  a  canon  depriving 
unchaste  priests  of  their  benefices.*  Still  the  conflict 
continued,  and  a  charter  dated  in  974^  the  last  year  of 


■  Cbdou,  pub  S{^sAro— Hod.  imponocd.  Pccnitcat.  c.  2i».  23  [Thorpe  XL  9T9). 
>  Onitlo  Edgari  (SpoltBAn  L  4T6J» 
*  Sj>oliiiiiu  J.  iiu. 
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Edgars  reign,  shows  that  he  persevered  to  the  end  with 
unabated  zeaL^ 

The  contumacious  clerks  may  have  been  silenced ; 
they  were  not  subdued,  and  they  but  waited  their  oppor- 
tunity. It  came  in  975,  with  the  early  death  of  Edgar 
and  with  Uie  dissensions  caused  by  his  widow,  EirriUut, 
who  endeavoured  to  deprive  of  the  succession  his  eldest 
son,  the  youtliful  Edward,  fruit  of  a  former  marriaf^c. 
During  the  confusion,  the  ejected  priests  banded  together 
and  bribed  Elfhere,  the  powerful  Esldonnan  of  Mercin, 
togetlicr  with  some  other  mugiaatos,  to  cspoua^e  tlieir 
cause.  In  many  abbeys  tlte  regulars  were  expelled  and 
the  priests  with  their  wives  were  reinstated.  In  East 
Anglla,  however,  the  nobles  took  sides  with  the  monks* 
and,  rising  in  arms,  valiantly  defended  the  monasteries. 
At  length,  on  the  accession  of  Edward,  a  council  was 
assembled  to  make  Hnal  disposition  of  the  question.  The 
married  priests  were  present,  and  promi?^cd  amendment; 
tlieir  noble  protectors  plcadc<l  earnestly  for  them ;  the 
boy-king  was  moved,  and  was  about  to  pronounce  in 
their  favour,  when  a  miracle  preserved  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  The  council  was  sitting  in  the  refectory  of  the 
monftilery  of  Hyde,  the  headquarters  of  the  ascetic  party ; 
Edward  and  Dunstan  were  entlironcd  separately  from  the 
rest,  M'itli  thctr  backs  to  a  wall  on  which,  between  tlicin, 
bung  a  small  crucifix.  At  tlie  critical  moment,  just  as 
the  king  was  )*ieldingt  the  crucifix  spoke,  in  a  low  tone 
inaudible  to  all  save  Edward  and  the  primate,  "  Let  not 
tJiis  thing  be  done'' — the  mandate  was  imperative,  and 
the  married  clergy  lost  their  cause.' 

Still  the  stubborn  priests  and  their  patrons  held  outi 


^  Ob1U«1  M&tnic«Mr.  Lib.  ti.  e-  9. 

*  FloroDl.  Wigom,  aac,  97^.-HjlU' WMtmoiuut.  Lib.  m,  o-  iS.^CIirtm.  Wistcn. 

48p«lmftn  1. 49(>-tV 
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And  nnotlier  miracle  wiis  net^essary — this  time  a  more 
impressive  oue>  A  .second  council  was  called  to  dist^uss 
the  matter,  and  was  iield  at  Calne  in  978.  During  the 
heat  of  the  ar^ment  the  floor  gave  way,  carrying  with 
it  the  whole  assembly,  except  St.  Duiistan.  who  remained 
triumphantly  and  niiraculouUy  perched  upon  a  joii^t,  while 
his  adversaries  lay  grouiitng  below,  in  every  variety  of 
mutilation,'  HLs  triumph^  however,  was  but  short.  The 
same  year  the  pious  cliild  Edward  perished  tlirough  the 
intrigues  of  Elfritha,  whose  son,  RUielred  the  Unready, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  mixed  political  and  reli- 
gious character  of  these  events  is  shown  by  the  canonisa- 
tion of  Edward,  who,  though  yet  a  child,  was  regarded  as 
a  martyr  by  the  ascetics,  whose  cause  he  had  espoused. 

As  EUHtha  had  evidently  sought  the  alliance  of  the 
secular  clergj"  to  strengthen  her  party,  her  success  proved 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  refomt.  The  respite  of  peace, 
too,  which  had  blessed  the  island  during  the  vigorous 
reigns  of  Athelsian  the  Magnificent  and  Edgar  the 
Pacific,  gave  place  to  the  ravages  in\Hted  by  the  feeble 
and  vacillating  policy  of  Ethelrcd  the  llureody;  the 
incursions  of  the  pagan  Danes  became  more  and  more 
frequent  and  terrible;  mid  what  tittle  respect  had  been 
inculcated  for  the  strictness  of  discipline  was  speedily 
forgotten  in  the  anarchy  which  ensued. 

The  efforts  of  the  reformers  appear  to  have  extended 
even  to  the  British  churches  of  Wale*,  which  had  followed 
Saxon  example  in  abandoning  celibacy.  The  Brut  y 
Tywysogion  relates  that  about  the  year  861  tlie  priests 
were  forbidden  to  marry  without  dispensation  from  the 
pope;    but  they  did  not   submit,  and  the  disturbances 

>  Malt.  WeeiDnmoBL  Lib.  TIJ.  c  19^  HoDry  of  Huntin^dOD.  hnweT«r(Llb.  v>  uiD. 
9^ft),  wb«.  ^  Ik  avcuUT  pHofiC  ^tiH  tbc  eon  vf  a  priE?«(.»  did  doc  look  upon  tlic  taU>vj/» 
of  SL  DnnjiLAn  with  mnnh  furnur,  inilnuntnia  thAt  the  Accldvot  vas  icteDded  to 
foretbOH  ihAt  tlifi  ftMcinblod  wlfidum  ftad  power  of  fingla&d  were  about  to  f&U 
noil&Flj  from  tbo  (frace  of  God, 
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thus  provoked  rendered  necessary  Uie  abandonment  of 
the  effort,  so  that  *iaeerdolal  mamagc  remained  un* 
checked.;  \Vc  shai!  see  hereafter  that  in  the  Princi- 
pality the  ciiftom  remained  in  full  \ngour  until  the 
thirteenth  century  was  well  advanced. 

How  thoroughly  the  work  of  Dunstan  and  Kdgar 
V'Ss  undone  in  England  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
efforts  made  not  long  after,  with  the  consent  of  Kthelred, 
to  introduce  some  feeble  restrainbi  upon  the  prevailing 
inunorality.  AUmt  the  year  1006  wc  hnd  the  chief 
monastery  of  England,  Christ  Church  at  Canterbury, 
in  full  posscs^^ion  of  the  secular  clcrgj',  whose  iircgula- 
ritics  were  so  flagrant  that  even  Ethelred  was  forced  to 
expel  tliem.  and  to  fill  their  places  with  monks.'  What 
was  the  condition  of  discipline  among  the  secular  priests 
may  be  gnc-ssed  from  the  reformatory  efforts  of  St.  --'Elfric, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  OHfl  to  lOOfi. 
In  his  scries  of  canons  the  first  eight  ore  devoted  to 
inculcating  the  necessity  of  continence;  after  quoting 
the  Nicene  canon,  he  feels  it  to  be  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  age.  that  he  actually 
deprecates  the  surprise  of  his  clergy  at  hearing  a  rule 
£0 novel  aiul  so  oppugnant  to  the  received  practice,  "as 
though  there  was  no  danger  in  priests  living  as  married 
men;"  he  anticipates  the  arguments  which  they  will 
bring  against  him,  and  refutes  tlieni  with  more  gravity 
than  success.''  There  is  also  extant,  under  the  name 
of  St-  ^Ifrie,  a  pastoral  epistle,  which  is  regarded  as 
supposititious  by  some  critics;  but  its  passages  on  this 
subject  are  too  similar  in  spirit  to  the  oAnons  of  wKlfric 

^  HwkUnJcStabh*!.  286. 

>  Prirllp^.  n^.  Btb^rwIL  (Spolnum  J.  (04). 

'  JKHrid  Cuion,  <■-.  l.-vjll.  [TLiurpv  lU  S4a)>  "  Quul  ptrlQUtiOaam  dod  choL 
iftv*Tfi«tain  vlvaru  mora  cfrnjugalA.  SvS  iSLootf*  oiiin  HaiiiI  fiomt  Ctrart  xniillfifiH^DB 
nrriUii^  ]l«iponel«Ot  qvODiMiu  jacio  vHaos  IranMigcrtiifit  ukttatl  utim  vid  jihsquo 
fraioa  vcl  oiorc/'  &c.  l5peltDAa  L  GT3J.  apdfflU'B  Jdtf.  wm  drfocUv*;  thai  la 
Tborpr  U  p^rf  VOL 
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to  be  reASoimbly  rejected.  They  show  how  hopeless  w, 
the  efTort  to  mainLim  the  purity  desired  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  and  that  entreaties  and  exhortations 
were  uttered  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  with 
hardly  an  expectation  of  commanding  attention,  **  This, 
to  you,  priests,  will  seem  grievous,  because  ye  have  your 
misdeeds  in  custom,  so  that  it  seems  to  yourselves  that  ye 
hare  no  sin  in  so  living  in  Female  intercourse  as  laymen : 
and  say  that  Peter  the  Apostle  had  a  wife  and  cliildren. 
.  .  ,  Beloved,  we  cannot  now  forcibly  compel  you  to  chas- 
tity, but  we  admonish  you,  nevertheless,  that  ye  observe 
chasiity,  so  as  Christ's  ministers  ought,  in  good  reputa- 
tioDt  to  the  pleasure  of  God/'  ^ 

That  tlicsc  well-meant  homilies  efiected  little  in  re- 
forming  the  hearts  of  so  obdurate  a  generation  becomes 
maiiilest  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Enham, 
held  by  King  Ethclrcd  in  1009.  The  priests  are  there 
entreated,  by  the  oliedience  which  they  owe  to  God, 
to  observe  the  chastity  which  they  know  to  be  due- 
Yet  so  great  was  the  laxity  prevailing  that  some  arc 
stated  to  have  twu  or  more  wivest  and  itiuny  to  be  in 
the  habit  of  changing  their  spouses  at  pleasure,  in  \'iola* 
tion  of  all  Christian  law.  The  council  was  apparently, 
however,  powerless  to  repress  these  scandals  by  an  ade- 
quatc  punishment,  and  contented  itself  with  promising 
to  those  who  lived  chastely  the  privileges  and  l^al  status 
of  nobles,  while  the  vicious  were  vaguely  threateued  with 
the  loss  of  the  grace  of  God  and  man." 

*  Atfrlc'a  VJutoral  Kpi^Ue.  0. 32>  3S  (fLorpe  IL  377), 

*  Onmo?  mlniKtrop  Dei.  pnvcrtlm  eiu»rdoteB,  obaooramafl  flt  dootmiu,  ob 
obf di*TiU'j*  H  i*Ai».ititeui  cnlant,  et  fifrntm  irxm  Domini  up  hoc  morl*-!  mtinUiit 
tae&iLtur.  Certius  eaim  Doriat  qaad  qoei  h&bvAnt  dcUtc  ob  aliquom  cc>itua  caaHAm 
UKorU  ootitorCinia.  Id  more  lAm«a  ?flt.  at  quidjuu  (lnod.  quldam  |i1un»A  htbeAt ;  «t 
uuiifiulluH  igaamvia  chid  iliuiL^uiK  tjitiuri  iiujHir  luibuil,,  nlium  lAiutui,  i|)Htt  vIv^dih, 
»oc1pk,  quod  niill-i  Chriflf riEinnnim  l*^  #Ht  |ii*nniiiti]iTt.  Dimkt^nc  aiilcm  ot  cAati< 
UU»m  reoo!>iii3,  e  cccio  oaeequcinr  m^uricordlua,  In  tuuni.lo  ctUm  veiTiomtLUDem^ 
uleo  ut  jadbua  tl  tributes  baboatur  Tboinl  dlgav  cum  in  riu  tarn  in  fucerc.    <]ul 
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The  injunctions  of  the  council  as  regards  the  regular 
clergy,  though  not  particulai-ly  specific  in  their  nature, 
show  that  even  the  monks  had  not  responded  to  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  Edgar  the  Pacific,  nor 
fulHUed  the  expectations  of  the  pious  DunstaiL  An 
expression  employed,  indeed,  leads  the  learned  Spctman 
to  suggest  that  thei"e  poshibiy  were  two  orders  uf  mouk<f, 
the  one  married  and  the  other  unmarried ;  but  this  is 
probably  without  foundatioiL* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Church  when  the 
increasing  assaults  of  the  Northman  finally  culminated 
in  overthrowing  the  house  of  Cerdir,  and  placing  the 
bated  Dane  upon  the  throne  of  £ngland.  Cnuts  long 
and  prosperous  reigu<  and  his  earnest  veneration  for  the 
Church,  as  shown  by  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  may  per- 
haps have  succeeded  in  removing  some  of  the  grosser 
immoralities  of  the  clergy,  but  that  marriage  was  still 
openly  and  unrestrainedly  practised  bj'  those  in  orders 
is  evident.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Cnut  exhort  priests 
to  chastity  in  precisely  the  same  words,  and  with  the 
same  promises,  as  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Enham* 
but  do  not  allude  to  tlic  habit  of  keeping  a  plurality 

aot^m  ordlnffl  nui  romilAm  nM^t^avont,  tmin\  oaiu  npurl  IViim  tarn  Kpu^  LiomLDOA 
gr»liai*iUAlnr— Condi  jEnham,  c.  2  [Spclman  L  SH-fi). 

1  givu  tbe  trnuilatlor:!  of  S|7elR)AQ,  tu  Ijeln^c  i"or«  fnithfol  in  npiHt.  iHliuugh  letn 
IKotaJ  tiiiAti  tbfet  vl  Ihotya  ■  Tor  Uiuu^li  the  v<ipntHtlini  "  wlfi:*  ^emjuicAij  "  may  not 
\^  Mpi^cinlly^  limLtnl  to  wU^lj  r«Utka)fl,  yi^l  tbo  wbolo  t^tior  nl  thtt  pKittji^^  jihowH 

thftt  the  woTD«n  conoCTo«d  wore  not  merulj  conoubine*,  but  tnro  cotiUod  to  lh« 
cotuilclffnht.loo  of  te^al  rnvita. 

Tb«  thauc'rtgbt  promised  to  tho«n  who  iboatd  refonn  their  Uroi  mt^  oti«  uf  Ihv 
roco^itnd  prlvUt^nn  of  thct  Cfatircb.  Id  .1  UkI  of  wer-gil<lflf  iLQierlor  to  tb«  poiiMl 
lUkdtr  cifuai'icniion  by  aboai  n  ccntor?,  Lbc  wor-gild  for  tbe  pne»t— ''  maua^j-lyirQW  " 
ii  the  mtaac  lu  iliM.  tor  tho  nwaliu  fictb3»— '*  woniM-)>cgneji "  [Thor[)«  I-  1*jT)- 

'  "  Atufioctu  &Dd  myDfOQiM  CEononjou  and  nunnui"  ((Jondl.  Anbatu-  c,  1|. 
0p«l{n&a  thlaka  UiaI  tU«  mjIWooikA  wcro  jivrtiAjui  iho  wivoA  or  o«naal>lDOB  of  moolu 
(COQcn.  I.  CSO),  M^D«<:oii  \»  mcraty  the  feminint  uf  munuc.  a  monk;  Tbotpo 
tnnilftief  it  &s  "  mynuhenH/'  and  auffgoau  ttiat  iho  ^'myncocna"  *««  merflly  the 
joangor  Anna,  not  <)uli4  *o  atrSctlj  ^ovr^racd  tu  tfc«  «]der  "nuuDiUk."  To  thiv 
opitkjun  Bofwoiih  (Dkilonar;.  ■.  v.  NiMiTt^j  «l-<uqi  to  iDoUne.  It  wodd  nppou  to  be 
aa  from  chtLptnr  xv  (bo  Mynronmnn)  of  tba  "  !njititut44  of  Polltj"  (Thorp*  II.  333). 
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of  wives ;  while,  in  the  same  chapter,  a  wurning  to  the 
whole  people  against  unlawful  concubinage  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  clergy  and  laity  were  bound  by 
rules  identical  in  stn(i:iicss.* 

That  the  nile  of  celibacy  was  recognised  as  only 
binding  on  the  regulars*  or  monk^  and  that  the  secular 
priesthood  were  nt  full  liberty  to  marry,  is  evident  from 
Uic  !»ystem  of  purgation  enjoined  on  thetn  by  Uie  same 
code.  The  priest,  who  was  also  a  monk  (sacerdos  regu- 
lariter  vivens — sacerd  pe  regollice  libbc),  could  clear  him- 
self from  an  accusation  in  a  simple  suit  by  merely  saying 
mw^y  and  receiving  communion,  while  the  secular  priest 
(plebeius  sacerdos^ — mivsscpreost  pe  r^ol-lif  na^bbe)  is 
only  equal  to  the  deocon-mouk  (diaconus  reguUris — 
diacon  K  ref,;ollice  libbe),  recjuiring  two  of  his  peers  as 
compurgators.-  The  significance  of  the  distinction  thus 
drawn  is  rendered  clear  by  the  version  of  the  paissage 
in  a  curious  Latin  text  of  the  code  published  by  Kol- 
denip-Rosenvinge,  The  chapter  is  divided  into  two, 
the  tirst  one  with  the  rubric  "  Dc  Sacerdotibus/'  and 
tonunencing  "  Si  contigerit  presbyterum  regulariter  et 
caste  viventem,'*  &Cm  while  the  second  is  headed  "  De 
vulgare  sacerdote  non  cmto,''  the  meaning  of  which  is 
defined  in  the  expression  '*Si  vulgaris  presbyter  qui  non 
regulariter  vivit/'^     It  is  thus  evident  that  purity  was 

'  Cnut«B  Domiu  o>  vi.  (Tborpr  ].  364). 

*  CDQtct  Uomos  c  V.  (Tborpc  L  »tt2).  Tq  appncittlo  the  full  wclgbt  of  Lho 
prtviloic'ii  frbuH  dlHlrfbulud,  vrv  «h<iii1rl  botkr  in  Ditncl  h<>v/  oompJvt^ljr,  in  thuva  UmoAi 
tbc  vonouK  oUuKS  of  society  were  difttJnguiKbpd  by  the  fauililii^s  iitfonled  tbem  of 
iOqulttBl  Ifi  OOEKu  ot  uocuMtioD,  JUid  by  the  grnduhlrd  ecal*^  df  fln«  c9tAb1i«bbd  tct 
jDjarlM  InULcttvl  on  th^ni.  ThcAc  nero  modit  nubsUuitiiU  AdvaAagci  when  Iba  wot< 
^\d.  or  Moo<!-mon'<f .  tma  th^  only  aafugunrd  guArd&t«iod  bj  Invr  for  life  Acd  Itmb, 
and  were  mast  important  pHfile^ei  of  tbe  ArUiocrEicT*  Tbii  ooaitlLut«8  tbe  thane- 
rlicbt  ftlluilt^d  to  in  the  Council  of  Bnbaiu*  and  rotAJntd  bj  tbe  l&wn  of  Cmti  M 
MUchin^  to  prions  «bo  preserver  Ibvir  ilifUttty.  Thu»  *' facrftmentum  preebjicrrl 
n-galiuiMf  vlveutii  tdciamdcm  valobt  aiuuI  bkrt^U  homltilfi"  (Caatl  Leg.  £j<c«aL 
c  14LS-— «d.  Kolderup-KoFWDvin^i^} — ibe  eri^reHHtOTi  "  librmlli  homo"  being,  ta  tbift 
Term<>n.  used  for  the  "  tajnua"  or  ih&nif  of  tbv  uther  U-xt¥. 

'  Cnnu  Leg.  Boole*,  c.  8,  U  (fioidurup-RoHtfDYJngc.  UauniB,  l&SC.  p*  ]2)h 
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expected  from  those  only  who  had  entered  into  the 
obligations  of  monastic  life,  and  also  that  the  refonns 
of  Dun-staii  had  caused  the  ministen-  of  the  altar  to  be 
frequently  selected  from  among  the  monkis. 

To  this  period  arc  also,  in  all  probability,  to  be 
attributed  the  "  Institute's  of  Polity,  civil  and  eccksia- 
stical,"  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preccd- 

section  as  blaming  priests  for  decorating  their  wives 
rith  the  ornaments  belonging  to  their  churches.  Unable 
to  denounce  efficient  penalties  for  the  prevention  of  such 
evil  practices  the  author  is  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  invoking  future  punishment  from  licavcn,  in  vague 
and  meaningless  threats — "A  priest's  wife  is  nothing 
but  a  snare  of  the  devil,  and  he  who  is  ensnared  tliereby 
on  to  his  end,  he  will  be  seized  fast  by  the  devil/*' 

Fn>m  all  this  it  is  evident  that  the  memory  of  the 
ancient  canon*^  was  not  forgotten,  and  that  their  obser- 
vance was  still  urged  by  some  ardent  Churchmen,  but 
that  the  customs  of  tlie  period  had  rendered  them  virtU' 
ally  obsolete*  and  that  no  sufficient  means  existed  of 
enforcing  obedience.  If  open  scandals  and  shameless 
bigamy  and  concubinage  could  be  restrained,  the  eccle* 
siastieal  authorities  were  evidently  content.  Celibacy 
could  not  be  enjoined  as  a  law,  but  was  rendered 
attractive  by  surrounding  it  with  privileges  and  im- 
munities denied  to  him  who  yielded  to  the  temptations 
of  the  flesh,  and  who  thus  in  some  degree  assimilated  his 
sacred  character  to  that  of  the  laity. 


The  Saxon  Church  tluis  was  practically  regardless  of 
the  rule  of  celibacy  when  Kdward  the  Confessor  ascended 
Uie  throne.      The  ascetic  piety  of  that  prince  and  his 

^  riKvtilvlc*  of  PoUtj.  ««.,  c  iC.  1».  ft8  (Thorpe  IL  jSS.  389.  33T}.     It  U  ob*crv. 
Able  ifafti  the  word>  vif  Mid  event  afv  OHd  ini«rahanffi*Ablj  to  dvoot*  tb«  oonftorto 
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Norman  cducntion  alike  led  him  to  abhor  the  sensual 
iU(iul}^iice5  ill  which  he  found  his  ,^ubjccU  plunged,  aud 
he  attached  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  horde  of 
Norman  monks  who  Hacked  to  his  court  from  across 
the  Channel,  Their  influence  was  all-powerful,  and 
though  reasons  of  the  highest  state  necessity  forced  him 
to  ally  himself  in  marriage  with  Edith,  daughter  of  the 
putS!^nt  Duke  Godwin,  whom  Edward  hated  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  feeble  nature,  it  was  not  diilirutt  for 
his  artful  ghostly  counsellors  to  persuade  liim  that  a  vow 
of  virginity,  taken  and  kept  amid  the  seductions  of  a 
throne,  would  insure  his  glory  in  tliis  world  and  his 
salvation  in  the  next  A  minstrel  historian  describes 
at  length  the  engagement  of  perpetual  chastity  entered 
into  between  Edward  and  Eilith  at  their  marriage,  and 
though  he  mentions  the  popular  derision  to  whic^h  this 
exposed  the  royal  monk  at  the  hands  of  a  gross  and 
brutal  generation,  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  was  worthily  won  and  worn — 

Par  vcincre  charod  Ocsir, 
BcLn  dcit  c^trc  clanicx  inarUr. 
Nc  «Ai  cuntcr  eu  nul  cntolrc 
Rei  ki  feist  si  grant  vkloire^ 
Sa  char,  <)iAbl4?  e  nimid  vcnqui, 
Ki  sont  trol  fort  enimL) 

How  little  the  royal  pair  expCL'ted  this  example  to  be 
followed,  and  how  relaxed  were  all  the  rules  of  monastic 
discipline,  is  shown  by  an  anecdote  of  the  period.  The 
austere  Gervinus.  Abbot  of  St.  Riquier  in  Ponthieu,  was 

*  T.Wtf  of  Kdurarrl  th<»  Confc«K>r,  pp,  «0-I  (Chran.  k  Mumor.  «»f  Or.  BriL).  In 
Lhoumt^  ourioa*  ooll^tion  tbcre  u  another. life  of  Edwnjd  by  a  CoUoncr  of  Quoad 
BdUb,  mnd  dodiccted  to  her.  ihc  writer  of  which  fraely  atlribateB  the  worst  motiT«» 
lo  Uie  IntTlgiie!!  of  thir  Nonuon  monka  1u  MfanLiiig  lier  ttota  the  king.  See,  for 
initftiKic  hiB  aoootjnt  of  her  LmiDixr?m«iit  tn  the  hMwt  ctf  Wilt^in  (Op,  uiU  p,  403)^ 

Edward's  viri^nity  i&  lilcewLio  attested  bj  the  MS.  Monut.  RtuaesieuB^  (Speltoon 
I.  63T)— '-  C<cllbbm  pudioitie  Hoteoi,  qu«m  mtor  regoi  daliciu  ct  bter  amiileniA 
Ooojngftlu  .  .  .  coDfiCrvuct,  virtutemqae  p^rpeLuo  Horlbufi  Immtticult  panulUl' "  In 
thU,  how«r*r,  E-Jn-^d  anlj  ImltAled  ihd  Afii^Liciam   ucribad  to  the  Kmperor  Si, 

Hav7  U-  md  hlai  BmprtfM  6t-  CuQoifUDdft,  biJf  a  ceumtj  o&r£ier. 
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always  welcomed  by  them  when  he  visited  England,  and 
<Hi  one  occasion  Queen  Edith  offered  to  kiss  him.  The 
abbot  s  rigidity  overcame  his  courtliness^  and  he  refused 
the  royal  salutation,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the 
queen,  who  ordered  certain  gifts  which  she  had  set  apart 
for  him  to  be  withdrawn.  Edward,  however,  approved 
of  the  action  of  the  monk,  and  after  Edith  had  been 
made  to  understand  hi^  motives  fibe  not  only  Joined  in 
applauding  him  but  demanded  that  a  similar  rule  should 
be  made  imperative  on  all  the  monks  of  England' 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Edward  made  efforts  to 
efre<Tt  a  reform  among  his  sensual  and  Kelf-indulgent 
Rubjects,  but  his  want  of  success  is  developed  in  the 
description  of  the  Saxon  clergy  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  The  Xonnan  chroniclers  Kpeak  of  them  as 
abandoned  to  sloths  ignorance,  and  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  ; 
even  monastic  institutions  were  matters  rather  of  tra- 
dition than  of  actual  existence,  and  the  monks  themselves 
were  hardly  distinguishable!  by  their  mode  of  life  from 
the  laity,*  There  doubtless  may  be  some  contemptuous 
exa^eration  in  this,  and  ycL  one  author  of  the  period, 
who  is  wholly  Saxon  in  his  feelings,  does  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  tlie  ruin  of  the  Saxon  monarchy  and  the  de\'as- 
tation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  just  wrath  of  God,  provoked 
by  the  vices  of  the  clergy.* 

The  rule  of  the  Normans  removed  England  from  her 
isolation,  Hrought  into  the  commonwealtli  of  Christen- 
dom and  under  the  active  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See. 
her  history  henceforth  becomes  more  closely  connected 
with  the  general  ecclesiastical  movement  which  received 
its  irresistible  impulsion  about  this  period.  That  move- 
ment it  is  now  our  business  to  examine, 

1  Cbroo.  CeatuIeoH.  LJb.  iv.  o,  nil.  (D'Acbtry  It.  345]. 

*  Orderio.  VitaL  R  li.  Uh.  It,  o.  )0>— The  K«timoDy  of  Wimvn  of  Xalmmbnrj 
(D«  OoM.  Il«f[iiiii  Lib.  in.)  b  cqoaU^r  anptutlo. 
■  LhM  of  Edward  th«  CoafMMr.  p.  4SZ 
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Ik  a  pre\ious  section  1  liave  shown  the  laxity  prevailing 
throiiKliout  Continental  Europe  at  the  cornincnccment  of 
the  eleventh  century.  It  is  not  to  lie  supposed^  however 
that  even  where  tliis  wa<i  tacitly  permitted  it  was  openly 
and  unreservedly  authorised-  The  pervej'sity  of  u  sinful 
geuemtion  might  render  impossible  the  eiiforceitienL  of 
the  ancient  canons ;  they  might  even  be  forgotten  by  the 
worldly  and  unthinking;  but  they  were  still  the  law  of 
the  Church,  and  tlieir  authority  was  still  admitted  by 
some  ardent  devotees  who  longed  to  restore  the  purity 
of  earlier  ages,  Uurckliardt,  who  was  ULshop  of  Worms 
from  the  year  1000  to  1025,  in  his  voluminous  collection 
of  canons,  gives  a  fair  selection  fVom  the  councils  and 
decretals  prohibiting  all  female  intercourse  to  the  clerg>\* 
Benedict  VIII.  and  the  Emperor  St  Henry  IL — whose 
admiration  of  virginity  was  evinced  by  Uic  personal  sacri- 
fice to  which  reference  has  just  been  made — in  1022 
endeavoured  in  the  most  solcnm  manner  to  reform  the 
universal  laxity.  At  the  Synod  of  Pavia  a  series  oi 
canons  was  adopted  pronouncing  sentence  of  deposition 
upon  all  priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons  having  wives 
or  concubines,  and  upon  all  bishops  keeping  women 
near  thern.  while  special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  con- 
tinued servitude  of  the  children  of  all  such  ecclesiastics 
as  were  serfs  of  the  Church.'  These  canons,  signed  by 
the  pope  and  attendant  bishops,  were  laid  before  the 
emperor^  who  indorsed  them  with  his  sanction,  declared 

>  BarcUrdi  Ddorot.  UlxUl.c,  106-1 IG.       ■  Srnod.  Tioinenc  »n.  102>c  1. 1,3,  4. 
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Ihem  to  be  municipal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  law. 
^nustid  thut  their  observance  should  l>e  enforced  by 
ic  civil  magistrates,  mid  tiianked  Benedict  and  hus 
'prelates  for  their  vigilance  lu  seeking  a  remedy  for  the 
Bincontinetice  of  the  clergy,  the  evils  whereof  swept  like 
^k  storm  over  the  facre  of  ChriHtendomJ 
H  In  France,  the  long  reign  of  llobert  the  Pious  .seems 
^■o  have  been  marked  with  almo-st  entire  indifference 
to  the  subject,  but  the  accession  of  liis  son   Henry    1. 

I  was  attended  with  a  strenuous  eflbrt  tu  eifecL  n  reform. 
The  Council  of  ISourges,  held  in  November  1031,  but 
ilbur  months  after  the  death  of  Kobcrt,  may  perhaps 
have  been  assembled  at  tlic  request  of  the  dying  monarch, 
desirous  of  redeeming  his  own    sins  with  the  vicarious 
^-penance  of  his  subjects.     It  addressed   itself  vigorously 
^Ro  cradicatitig  the    evil   by  a   comprehensive    scries   of 
^Bneasures,  admirably  adapted  to  the  end  in  view.    Priests, 
Hdeacons,  and  subdeacons  were  forbidden  to  have  Mives 
^or  concubines,  an<l   all  such   consorts  were  ordered  to 
^be  dismissed  at  once  and  for  ever.    Those  who  refused 
^Babedience  were  to  be  degraded  to  the  rank  of  lectors 
Hpr  chanters,  and  in  future  no  ecclesiastic  vre^  to  be  per- 
"  mitted    tu   take  either    wife   ur   concubine,     A    vow    of 
chastity  was  connnanded  as  a  necessary  pre-requisitc  to 
assuming  tUv.  suhdiaconate,  and  no  bishop  was  to  ordain 
|A  candidate  without  exacting  firom   him  a  promise  to 
ce  neither  wife  nor  concubine.     Children  of  the  clergy 
fin  orders,  bom  during  the  ministry  of  their  parents,  were 
Ipronouiiced  incapable  of  entering  the  Ohurchf  in  justifi- 
Ication  of  which  was  cited  the  provision  of  the  municipal 
[law  which  incapacitated  ill^itimates  from  receiving  in- 
[heritancc  or  bearing  witness  in  court;   but  those  who 
were  born  aiftcr  their  fathers  bad  been  reduced  to  the 
^ndition  of  laymen  were  not  to  l>e  considered  as  the 
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children  of  ecclesiastics,*  As  this  is  Apparently  the 
eifcrliest  instance  of  u  vow  of  chastity  being  imposed  in 
cojift^rrixig  orders  It  la  as  well  to  remark  tliut  this  pre- 
caution has  never  been  adopted  by  the  Church,  but 
such  a  duty  i.s  considered  as  implied^  and  became  what 
was  known  in  the  schools  as  a  votujn  adnvxiim,^ 

Nothing  eonld  be  more  rea-sonable  than  these  pro- 
visions of  tlie  council,  considered  from  the  high-church 
a-tandpoint,  and  nothing  better  adapted  to  effect  the 
object  in  view.  AU  that  was  wanting  was  the  enforce* 
mcnt  of  the  legislation — and  laws,  when  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  are  not  apt  to  be  enforced.  How 
much  was  really  gained  by  the  imited  efforts  of  the 
pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  Gallican  hierftrrhy  can  readily 
be  gathered  from  a  few  out  of  innumerable  incidents 
aiTurded  by  Lhc  liistory  uf  the  period. 

The  able  and  energetic,  though  unscrupulous,  Bene- 
dict VIII,  was  no  more,  and  the  groat  House  of  Tusculuni, 
which  ruled  the  Eternal  City,  had  filled  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  with  a  worthless  scion  of  their  stock,  as  though 
to  declare  tlieir  contempt  for  the  lofty  pretensions  of 
the  Apostolic  Episcopate.  A  fit  descendant  of  the  m- 
famous  Marozia  and  Atberic,  Benedict  IX. ^  a  child  of 
ten  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  in  1082,  grew 
up  in  unrestrained  license,  and  shocked  even  the  dull 
sensibilities  of  a  gross  and  barbarous  age  by  the  scandals 
of  his  daily  life.*  The  popular  appreciation  of  his  char- 
acter is  shown  by  the  legend  of  his  appearing  after 
death  to  a  holy  man,  in  the  figure  of  a  bear,  with  the 

1  rVinCJl.  aftnriOMUi.  Aiui.  1031  r.,  B.  fi,  K  10. 

■  Quomfts  enln  qtll  ia  BiOrb  on^lnlbuii  onnfitltunnUr  verbU  nou  vovozint,  qoia 
Umeu  UJe  quid  in  no  lUAdpinnt  cui  prrpctuum  caatiUttii  votuia  mSofrxum  cui,  qnul 
eolemnl  vota  l^ouiiLur  aiIvrxL— SLtpLmoi  Tm]jucvdh1>  Sumiuii  Cau»>  xxviji.  Q  1  (BiV 

*  Quonlftm  Infdiocm  habatt  istroltara,  infcUcforem  pencEiAlt  exltam.  Horrcn- 
dun  qn^tpe  raferri  turiiltodo  IIIIda  convrrMlbnU  ei  titic.— Kaii  Olahri  Lib.  r.  c  S> 
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ears  and  tail  of  an  ass*  and  declaring  that  as  he  had 
lived  in  bcitiaUly,  su  he  was  de^UiieU  to  wear  the  form 
of  a  beast  and  to  suffer  fiery  torments  until  the  Day 
of  Jud^nent,  after  vhich  he  was  to  be  plunged,  body 
and  soul,  into  the  fathomless  pit  of  hellJ  When  the 
Vicegerent  of  fJori,  the  head  of  the  Christian  ('hiirrh, 
was  thus  utterly  depraved,  the  prospect  of  reforming  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy  was  not  promising,  and  the  good 
work  was  not  likely  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

Nor  were  the  members  of  the  hierarchy  unworthy 
of  their  superior.  We  heur  of  RaJnbaldo,  Bi.shop  of 
Fiesolc.  who,  not  contented  with  numerous  concubines, 
had  publicly  mnrried  a  wife,  and  whose  children  were 
established  as  a  widespread  and  powerful  family — and, 
what  is  periiaps  more  remarkable,  this  dis?^lute  prelate 
was  gifted  with  the  power  of  working  miracles.'  The 
bishops,  indeed,  at  this  period,  were  still  rather  warrior 
nobles  than  Christian  ministers.  Hihantio,  the  good 
Bishop  of  llari,  is  prai*^  quite  as  much  for  his  terrible 
prowess  in  battle  as  for  his  pious  benevolence  and  muni- 
ficence; and  on  his  deatli,  in  1085,  his  flock  chose  a 
military  ofiicial  as  his  successor.' 

Descending  in  the  scale,  we  may  instance  the  priest 
Marino,  who,  though  he  lived  openly  with  his  wife,  was  a 
noted  miracle- worker  Among  quaint  wonders  wrought 
by  him  it  is  recorded  that  water  rendered  holy  by  his 
blessing,  when  sprinkled  over  the  cornfields,  had  the 
power  of  driving  away  all  caterpillars  and  other  noxious 
insects.  His  child,  Eleuchadio,  was  a  most  venerable 
man,  who  subsequently  as  abbot  of  the  monastery  of 
the  Virgin  at   Piano,  won  the  esteem  and   respect  of 

■  Jofa&QlL  Ctiron,  Anglic  c.  47  (Ludcwlg  Rcf.  UoooDhonia.  XII.  IMEh-^^^e^P^ 
fiikljQ  loxQfiB  et  oarDikllbuM  Ukccbilii  dedttu*  full. 

'  V-  numutni  Opcjuc  vi.  a.   IR, 

■  AddiU^  DarcDMfl  uiD.  103&^— Shortly  bfter  tbf»>we  bcftr  of  two  bUbopi  kllM 
VOL.  I.  0 
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oven  the  stem  Damtani  himself,'  Tn  fact,  the  piou^ 
DesideriuK,  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  better  known  as 
pope  under  the  iiame  of  Victor  IIL,  dccUre^i  tliat 
throughout  Italy,  under  the  pontitioate  of  Benedict,  all 
orders,  from  bishops  down,  without  shame  or  conceal- 
ment, were  pubhcly  married  and  lived  with  their  wives  as 
laymen,  leaving  their  children  fully  provided  for  in  their 
wills;  and  what  rendered  tJte  disgrace  nior«  poignant  was 
the  fact  that  the  scandal  was  greatest  in  Rome  itself, 
whence  the  light  of  religion  arid  discipline  had  formerly 
illuminated  the  Christian  world."  Another  contemporary 
MTJter  asserts  that  this  laxity  prevailed  thnmKhout  the 
whole  of  Latin  Christendom,  saeerdotal  marriage  being 
everywhere  so  common  that  it  was  no  longer  ptmi^hed  as 
unlawful,  and  scarcely  even  reprehended.'* 

In  becotuuig  thu^  universal  lutd  tauitty  pentiitted  it 
wa^  not  incompatible  with  the  tno5jt  fervent  piety;  and 
though  it  may  l>e  an  evidence  of  hierarchical  dLsorganlsa- 
tion,  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  indicating  of 
itself  a  lowered  standard  of  morals  in  the  ministers  of 
the  Church-  This  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
St.  Frocopius,  selected  by  Duke  Ulnch  of  Bohemia  as 
the  first  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Zagow.  He  was 
regularly  bred  to  tlie  Church  under  the  care  of  Bishop 
Quirillus,  and  was  noted  for  tlic  rectitude  of  his  deport- 
ment in  the  priesthood ;  yet  we  learn  tliat  he  was  married 
during  this  period,  when  we  are  told  thftt,  on  being  dis- 
gusted with  the  hollow  vanities  of  the  world,  he  aban- 
doned wife  and  friends  for  the  solitude  of  a  hermit's 
cave.     Here  an  accidental  meeting  with  Duke  Ulrich^ 

■  p.  Dttulftnl.  loo.  dt. 

■  Dt^flidtrtj  Diiklo^.  <!«  Miroc  S.  BenwlioL  Ub.  in.  f Mumtori.  6.BJ.  V.  itOtT), 

■  Jobn*  a,  dEnolpIc  ol  SU  r«ter  DamUtiJ^  to  AlIudlD^^  u>  tder  prcvaUln^  Trwin  vto«ii 
of  witji*>ty  md  tbiiTui^q.  K&;r*  -  "  Qun  vir1*lSf^it  iftwt'ni  tAm  ppTTticiorit  oonKUQtudini* 
pmvnlaortiiit.  tAHiquo  inipunt?  tcUkta  fi?rme  eoclcfiijui^  in  oaxni  Komaoo  ortxr  fsdji- 
TinkDt.  ut  tix  jam  r«|>rchcndc>rcm,  tamqaaro  lloLtc,  fonnidaront.'''— Vlt,  S,  K  Dnuitftni 
«.  1«- 
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while  liunting.  led  to  the  foundAtion  of  Zagow  and  to 
the  uistallatiun  of  Procopius  lu  its  head/ 

Silently  the  Church  seemed  to  accjuiesce  in  the  viola- 
tion of  her  canons,  until,  at  length,  she  appeared  content 
if  her  ministers  would  satisfy  themselves  with  reputable 
mirriftge  and  ttvoid  the  gro^s^r  scandals.  AVhen  l^lricli. 
Abbot  of  Tegenisee,  about  1041,  deplored  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  a  priest  who  Imd  two  wives  living,  he  sccm!s 
to  have  felt  that  lawful  marriage  might  be  tolerated, 
but  that  polygamy  was  of  evil  example  in  a  Christian 
pastor.^  So  when  Albert  the  Magnificent,  ArchbLshop 
of  Hamburg,  was  accustomed  to  exhort  his  elergj'  to 
continence  and  to  shun  the  pestiferous  society  of  women, 
his  worldly  nisdom  prompted  him  to  add  that,  if  they 
were  unccpml  to  the  effort,  they  !>hould  at  least  keep 
unsullied  the  bonds  of  marriage  and  should  live  ''  si  non 
caste,  tamcn  caute,"* 

If  irregularities  such  as  these  existed,  they  are  not 
justly  imputable  to  the  Church  itselT  It  can  scarcely 
be  a  matter  of  wonder  if  the  clergy,  in  assimilating 
themselves  tu  the  laity  as  regards  the  liberty  uf  wedU>ck, 
should  also  have  adopted  the  license  which  in  that  law- 
less age  rendered  the  marnage-tie  a  slender  protection 
for  the  weakness  of  woman.  Though  it  was  indissoluble 
according  to  the  teachings  of  religion,  yet  the  Church, 
wliicli  at  that  time  was  tlie  only  protector  of  the  fed>le 
against  the  strong,  had  not  acquired  the  commanding 
authority  which  subsetguentty  enabled  it  to  enforce  its 
decrees  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions.  If,  under  a 
vigorous  pope,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  had 
been  able  to  frighten  a  superstitious  monarch  like  Robert 
the  Pious,  yet  the  pontiffs  of  the  House  of  Tusculum 

■  Comue  rraf«rt«.  Cbrop.  Boom.  Lib.  iii.  (Hencken.  ifcrfpc,  Bor.  CHrauut-  111. 
^  ITS3). 

■  fiftlUirutl  LfK.  Kccle*.  Hunff.  1.  33a. 

■  Adwa.  Bramtfiu.  0««t  PoaUf.  MnniEiiaburg;,  Scbol.  ad  o«.p,  Sa  Lib.  m. 
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were  not  men  to  trouble  themselves,  or  to  be  iiiiccesshil 
had  they  niwlc  the  attempt,  to  rectii^'  tiie  wrongs  per- 
petrated in  every  obscure  baronial  castle  or  petty  hamlet 
in  Europe,  The  isolation  and  independence  of  the  feudal 
system  made  everj'  freeman*  so  to  speak,  the  arbiter 
of  his  own  actions.  The  wife  whose  charms  ceased  to 
gratify  the  scn^ses  nf  lier  husband,  or  whose  temper 
threatened  to  disturb  his  equanimity,  stood  little  chance 
of  retaining  her  position,  if  an  opportunity  offered  of 
replacing  her  to  advantage,  unless  she  was  fortunate 
in  having  kindred  able  to  resent  the  wrong  which  the 
Church  and  tlie  law  were  powerless  to  prevent  or  to 
punishJ  If,  tlien,  the  clergy  occasionally  indulged  in 
similar  practiceK,  the  evil  is  not  attributable  to  the  license 
of  marriage  which  they  had  usurped.  That  license  had» 
at  all  events,  Iwrne  some  fruits  of  good,  for,  during  it* 
existence,  we  hear  somewhat  less  of  the  system  of  con- 
cubinage so  prevalent  before  and  afler  this  period,  and 
there  is  no  authentic  indication  of  the  nameless  horrors 
!io  suggestively  intimated  by  the  restrictions  on  the 
residence  of  relatives  enjoined  in  the  frequent  canons 
promulgated  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  race  of 
ascetics  was  extinct.  Amid  the  license  which  prevailed 
in  every  class,  there  were  still  some  men  who,  disgusted 
with  the  turbulent  and  dissolute  world,  despairing  of 
salvation  among  the  temptations  and  trials  of  active  life 
or  the  sloth  and  luxury  of  the  monastic  establishments, 
sought  the  path  to  heaven  in  solitude  and  maceration. 

'  Perhaps  u  augg««tlt-«  an  ftrustntion  of  th«  mondB  and  miuiGem  nf  thu  a^t-  na 
cjui  veil  ho  given  is  DJTtFrded  b;  a  deed  executed  ia  IOCS  by  a  oaUn  count  of  C-nlA- 
lonU  on  tho  <K^Gadion  of  his  marriage.  Ue  ptedjcos  hlm»olf  act  lo  o&bt  olF  liu  hrldfj^ 
viucpt  tot  ttifldcihty— «t)i;h  infldelUr  not  t>eiiig  ptutUiil  fur  by  hia-  aiid  lo  sccUTo 
1h«  pcrfona&nce  of  this  promise  he  pl40«fl  in  tto  hnndi  of  hli  fathsr^iA'taw  four 
caiitlofl,  to  bo  lieli)  in  p]«dg«,  eubjoct  to  forfeiture  tn  cauft  of  bla  vlolatintc  the  a^nw^ 
m«Dt  {BaJnt,  Gspit.  Fruoor*  Ap^ad.  Actor.  Vet.  Ho.  148). 
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Such  men  could  not  but  look  with  detestation  on  the 
worldly  priests  wlio  divided  their  thoughts  between  their 
sacrttl  calling  and  the  cares  of  an  increasing  household* 
and  who  profaned  the  unutterable  mysteries  of  tlie  altar 
with  hearths  and  hands  not  ki-pt  pure  from  the  hists  of 
the  flesh. 

Prominent  among  these  holy  anchorites  was  S.  Gio* 
vanni  Gaulberto.  who  fled  from  the  snares  of  the  world 
to  Uie  forests  of  Camaldoli,  where  his  austerities,  his 
holiness,  and  his  miracles  soon  attracted  crowds  of  dis- 
ciples, who  formed  a  numerous  community  of  humble 
imitators  of  his  virtues,  Hestoring  in  its  strictness  the 
neglected  Rule  of  Benedict,  his  example  and  his  teaching 
wrought  convicliotir  and  the  order  of  monks  which  he 
founded  and  carried  with  him  to  the  peaceful  shades  of 
\"allombrosa  became  renowned  for  its  sanctity  and  purity. 
Thus  withdrawn  by  the  will  of  Heaven  from  the  selfish 
egotism  of  a  hermit's  existence,  he  lal>ourt.*d  earnestly  to 
reform  the  laxity  of  priestly  life  in  general,  and  his 
success  was  most  encouraging.  Moved  by  his  admoni- 
tions, self-indulgent  clerks  abandoned  wives  and  mis- 
tresses, devoted  themselves  to  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  functions,  or  sought  in  monastic  seclusion  to  make 
atonement  for  their  past  excesses.' 

Though  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  Gaulberto  was 
not  unassisted  in  his  ef!ort.s,  yet  atl  such  individual  cxcr* 
tions,  dependent  upon  persuasion  alone,  could  be  but 
limited  in  their  influence  and  temporary  in  their  results* 
Reform,  to  be  universal  and  permanent,  required  to  be 
authoritative  in  its  character,  and  to  proceed  from  above 
downward.  The  papacy  itself  must  cease  to  be  a  scandal 
to  Christendomf  and  must  be  prepared  to  wield  the  awful 
force  of  Its  authority,  seconded  by  the  moral  weight  of 
its  example,  before  disorders  so  firmly  rooted  could  be 

>  AUOa.  Vit  a.  JoLrLun^B  CIualb«tL  c  31. 
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attacked  wttli  any  hupc  of  success.  In  1044,  Bene- 
dict tX.  was  driven  out  of  Rome  by  a  faction  of  rebels 
or  patriots,  who  elected  Silvester  III.  as  pontiff  in  his 
place.  A  sudden  revolution  sent  Silvester  into  exile, 
and  brought  Benedict  back,  who.  to  complete  the  con- 
fusion, sold  the  papal  dignity  to  a  new  aspirant,  known 
as  Gregory  VI,  The  transaction  was  not  one  which 
could  decently  be  recognised  by  the  Church,  and  Benedict 
was  held  incapable  of  thus  transferring  the  allegiance  of 
Christendom,  or  of  depriving  himself  of  his  position- 
There  were  thus  three  popes*  whose  conflicting  claims  to 
reverence  threw  all  Kurope  into  the  doubt  and  danger 
of  schism,  nor  could  the  knotty  question  be  solved  by 
the  power  of  distracted  Italy.  A  more  potent  judge 
was  required,  and  the  decision  was  refeired,  as  a  matter 
of  course^  to  the  sagacious  and  energetic  Emperor,  Henry 
the  Black,  whose  success  in  repressing  tlie  turbulence 
of  the  empire,  and  whose  sincere  reverence  for  the  Church, 
gave  reasonable  promise  of  a  happy  solution  of  the  tangled 
problem.*  His  proceeding  was  summary.  The  three 
competitors  were  unceremoniously  dismissed,  and  Henry 
filled  the  vacancy  thus  created  by  tlie  appointment  of 
Suidger,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  who  assumed  tlte  name  of 
Clement  11. 

Henrj^  III,  was  moved  by  a  profound  conviction  that 
a  thorough  and  searching  reform  wns  vitally  necessary  to 
the  Church.  The  conscientious  severity  of  his  character 
led  him  to  have  little  toleration  for  the  abuses  and  dis* 


■  The  popuUr  roolLoffn  which  gieeUHl  bl»  lotierpoBSlioD  tro  well  convejeU  in  the 
ju)f!«  T«r«v  adtlniMod  to  htm  b;  a  holj  hermit  — 

U(i4  riuiuimitife  nufiBtL  Lribiu  nuitjii ; 
JUi  Uormco,  OmaipoUatii  tloe, 

lAnlialldta  Saxo,  nam.  IC46-f 
Thci  innljltion  to  inU^tcrc,  havpv&r,  wmt  not  tae^rlfrtl.      Hrcrj^ft  prtipr>|^fvfr  tm 
l1i«  repr«isnUtiv«  of  Chju-kiuAgn«  urxt  Otbu  the  Great  wu  sqQ3oicnt  wnr-raat,  uid 
bis  r«Ugio«B  ardoor  aa  uapie  motive,  williout  mnj  vpecinl  reference  to  bi«  tribonaL 
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orders  which  were  evcrj'whcrc  so  painfully  apparvnU 
How  far  his  views  were  in  advance  of  those  generally 
entertained,  even  by  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  was  clearly 
monifested  as  early  as  1042,  when  Gebhardt.  Bishop  of 
Ratlsbon,  urged  the  claim!-  of  hin  favourite  arch-priest 
Cuno  for  the  vacant  see  of  Kichstedt-  Henry  rcfxisod 
on  the  ground  that  Cuno  was  the  son  of  a  priest,  and 
therefore  by  the  estsbUshed  canons  ineligible  to  the  posi- 
tion. The  reason,  though  unanswerable,  was  so  novel 
Uiat  Gebhardt  refused  to  accept  it  as  tlie  true  one,  and 
Henry,  to  pacify  him.  promised  to  nominate  any  other 
one  of  tlie  Hatisbon  clergy  whom  Gebhardt  might  select. 
The  choice  fell  upon  a  young  and  unknown  man,  also 
named  Gebhardt,  whose  abilities,  brought  into  notice 
thus  accidentally,  rendered  him  afterwards  more  con* 
spicuous  as  Tope  Victor  II.' 

Henry  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  now  aftbrded 
him  of  carrying  into  eflTect  his  reformatory  views,  and  in 
his  selection  of  a  pontiff  he  was  apparently  influenced  by 
the  conviction  that  the  Italian  clergy  were  too  hopelessly 
corrupt  for  him  to  expect  from  them  assistance  in  hLs 
plans.  Clement  exchanged  with  him  promises  of  mutual 
support  in  the  arduous  undertaking.  AVe  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Uie  most  crying  enl ;  the  one  first  vigorously 
attacked,  and  the  one  which  was  productive  of  the 
greatest  real  detriment  to  the  Church—simony.  That 
was  everywhere  open  and  avowed.  From  the  blessing 
of  the  priest  to  the  nomination  for  a  primacy,  every 
ecclesiastical  act  was  the  subject  of  Iwirgain  and  sale,  re- 
duced in  many  places  to  a  regular  scale  of  prices.*    To 


^  AnOD.  tie  EiiiacoEJ,  RlchvurtL  c.  31  (^nirotog.  T.  UG.  pp.  IU2U2). 

'  [I  vddM  be  A  Aork  of  rapfrcrogilioi]  ti>  qtiQUf  tb«  tnoiimatulile  « vidmcot  of  tbiM 
wblcb  crowd  tb(^  p^i^B  ot  GODtetiponrjr  wrLMn.  Tbu  ^tLvralittiag  r«mArk  of  Olabvr 
will  toflloo — "  Ombc  quippo  gro^uA  ocol«iU#tloi  a  m^xlmo  pontiHoo  uaque  ftd  he*- 
Itftiium  oppruDontur  per  «ui*  ci&oinaticialK  imolom,  ftu  fi;iU  tM:«in  DoiuinLo&m  Itt 
enttctl*  |:TSMtttar  npiriuUc  UUociuium."— Olftb,  Rodolpb.  Hlti.  lib.  v.  c,  £L 
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remove  this  scaadftl,  Clemeut  set  ^'igorously  to  work»  and 
noon  fuujid  uii  uiiiLed  uppusitiuu  which  pruuiised  little 
for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  He  was  doubtless 
sincere,  but  he  was  clearly  alone  in  his  stru^le  with  the 
fierce  Italian  prelates,  who  were  resolved  not  to  abandon 
the  einolum<?nts  and  indulgences  to  which  they  hacl 
grown  occujitomed,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  did  not 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  more  sanguine  aspirants 
for  the  purification  of  the  Church,  Even  his  patron  the 
eniperor  appears  to  have  doubted  his  earnestness  in  the 
cause,  for  we  Hnd  Henry  not  only  addressinj;  hiin  a  letter 
urging  him  to  fresh  exertion^  but  entrusting  it  to  Peter 
Damiani,  with  a  command  to  present  it  in  person,  and 
to  use  all  his  powers  of  exhortation  to  stimulate  the 
flagging  zeal  of  the  Pope.  Damiani  refused  to  leave  liis 
hennitage  even  at  the  imperial  mandate,  but  he  enclosed 
the  missive  in  one  of  his  own,  deploring  the  unhealed 
wounds  of  the  Church,  recapitulating  the  shortcomings 
of  Clement,  and  goading  him  to  fresh  efforts,  in  a  style 
which  savoured  little  of  the  reverence  due  to  the  Vice- 
gerent of  God  J  The  pontifical  crown  was  evidently  not 
a  wreath  of  roses,  Clement  sank  under  its  weight,  and 
died  9th  Uetober  1047.  in  less  than  ten  months  alter  he 
had  accepted  the  perilous  dignity. 


St.  Peter  Damiani,  who  thus  introduces  himself  to 
our  notice^  was  one  of  the  remarkable  men  of  the  epoch. 
Born  about  the  year  9S8  at  Raveuiia,  of  a  noble  but 
decayed  family,  and  the  last  of  a  numerous  progeny,  he 
owed  his  life  to  a  woman  of  the  very  class  to  the  extir- 
paUon  of  which  he  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  prime. 
His  motljer.  worn  out  in  the  stniggle  with  poverty,  re- 
garded hi*i  birth  with  aversion,  refused  to  suckle  the 
infant   saint,   and   neglected   him    until    his  forlorn  and 
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emariatcd  condition  awoke  the  coinpaAsiQn  of  a  female 
retaincrt  the  wife  of  a  priest,  who  remonstrated  with  the 
unfeeling  parent  until  she  succeeded  in  arousing  the 
sense  of  duty,  and  restored  to  existence  the  little  sufferer, 
who  was  destined  to  brin^  unnumbered  woes  to  all 
who  were  of  her  condition,'  His  early  years  are  said  to 
have  been  parsed  as  a  swineherd,  till  the  opportunity  for 
instruction  offered  itself,  which  he  eagerly  embraccd- 
Ketiring  at  length  from  the  world,  he  joined  the  disciples 
of  St.  Romuald*  who  practised  the  strictest  monastic  life, 
cither  as  monks  or  hermits,  at  Avellaiia,  near  Gubbio. 
Immuring  liimself  there  in  the  deM.*rt,  his  au*iterities  soon 
gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  pre-eminent  sanctity, 
and  led  to  his  election  as  prior  of  the  brotherhood. 
Gifted  by  nature  with  an  intellect  of  unusual  strength, 
informed  with  all  the  learning  of  the  day,  his  stem 
asceticism,  his  dauntless  spirit,  and  the  uncompromising 
force  of  his  Teal  brought  him  into  notice,  and  marked 
him  as  a  Btting  instrument  iu  the  eaufic  of  reform. 
Occasionally,  ut  the  call  of  his  superior^,  he  left  his  be- 
loved retreat  to  do  battle  with  the  hosts  of  evil,  returning 
with  renewed  '/est  to  the  charms  of  solitude,  until,  in 
1057.  Stephen  IX.  forced  him  to  accept  the  cardinalate 
and  bishopric  of  Ostia — the  highest  dignity  in  the  Roman 
court.  Tlie  duties  of  his  episcopate,  however,  conflicted 
with  his  monw^tic  fcrvotir,  and  after  a  few  years  he 
rendered  up  the  puatural  ring  and  ^taif  and  again  re- 
turned to  Aveltana,  where  he  died  in  1072,  full  of  years 
and  honours,  [lis  position  and  authority  can  best  be 
estimated  from  the  terms  employed  by  Alexander  IL» 
who.  when  sending  him  on  an  important  mis^iion  to 
France,  described  him  as  next  in  influence  to  himself  in 
the  Koman  Church,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  Holy 
Sec.' 


>  Jobanuifl  VJL  B.  E  EUiaUiu  ^  h 
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With  u  nature  ardent  and  combative,  worked  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  a^^cctic  intolcninL-c  hy  the  inin)- 
spective  musings  of  his  cell,  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  filled  him  with  warm 
indij^ation  and  fierce  desire  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine 
purity.  To  this  holy  causae  he  devoteil  the  last  half  of 
his  life,  and  was  always  ready,  with  tongue  and  pen,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  dearly  prized  solitude,  to  further  the 
great  movement  on  which  he  felt  that  the  future  of 
Christianity  depended.  The  hrief  hopes  excited  hy  the 
promises  of  Clement  and  Henry  were  speedily  quenched 
by  the  untimely  death  of  tlie  German  pontiff,  and  the 
most  sanguine  might  well  despair  at  seeing  the  odious 
Hencdict  I X,  reinstated  m  pope*  But  the  emperor 
wiLs  in  earnest,  and  listened  wiUingly  to  the  ery  of  those 
who  besought  him  not  to  leave  his  work  unfinished. 
Nine  brief  months  saw  Benedict  again  a  wandei^r,  and 
another  German  prelate  installed  in  his  place.  Poppo 
of  Brixen.  however,  enjoyed  his  new  dignity,  as  Da- 
inasus  IL,  but  twenty-one  days,  when  he  fell  a  martyr 
to  the  cause,  perishing  miserably,  either  through  the 
insalubrious  heats  of  a  Roman  summer,  or  the  hidden 
vindietivcness  of  Italian  party  rage.  It  required  some 
courage  to  accept  the  honourable  but  fatal  post,  and  six 
months  elapsed  ere  a  worthy  candidate  coiild  be  found. 
Henry's  choice  fell  this  time  upon  Bruno  of  Toul,  a 
prelate  to  whom  admiring  biographers  ascribe  every 
virtue  and  every  qualifitration.  As  I^eo  IX.  he  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne  in  Kebniarj'  1041),  and  he  soon  gave 
ample  evidence  of  the  sincerity  with  which  he  intended  to 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  puritans  whom  he  represented. 

It  wa<£  significant  that  he  took  with  him  to  Rome 
the  monk  Hildebrand,  lately  released  from  the  service 
of  his  master  Gregory  VL,  who  had  died  in  his  German 
exile,  restored  by  a  miracle  at  his  death  to  the  honours 
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of  which  he  had  hccn  adjudged  unworthy  wliilc  living,' 
Still  more  significant  was  the  fact  that  I-co  entered 
Rome,  not  as  pope,  but  as  a  harefoated  pilgrim,  and  that 
he  required  Uie  empty  fomiahty  of  an  electioD  within 
the  city,  as  though  the  nomination  of  the  emperor  had 
given  him  no  elaim  to  his  high  office.  Whether  this 
was  the  result  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  related  by 
the  papal  historiaiui,'  or  whether  it  was  dune  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  high  Churchman  Hildebrand,  it  showed 
that  the  new  pontiff  magnified  his  office,  and  felt  that 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  clerk  and  the  layman 
was  to  he  sharply  drawn  «nd  vigorously  defended. 

Damiani  lost  no  time  in  stimulating  the  stranger  to 
the  duties  expected  of  him  by  the  party  of  reform. 
From  the  retreat  of  Avellana  he  addressed  to  l.,eo  an 
essay,  which  is  tlie  saddest  of  all  the  sad  monuments 
bequeathed  to  us  by  that  age  of  desolation.  With 
cjmical  boldness  he  develops  the  frightful  excesses  epi- 
demically prevalent  among  the  cloistered  crowds  of  men, 
attributable  to  the  unnatural  restraints  imposed  upon  the 
passions  of  those  unfitted  by  nature  or  by  training  to 
control  themselves ;  and  his  laborious  efforts  to  demon- 
strate the  propriety  of  punishing  the  guilty  by  degrada- 
tion shows  how  hideous  was  the  laxity  of  morals  whieli 
was  disposed  to  regard  such  crimes  with  indulgence,' 
Like  the  nameless  horrors  of  the  Pcnitcntials,  it  is  the 
most  cuiivtncing  commeuLary  on  the  ^y^tem  which  sought 

>  LauTiing.  on  hlit  death-bed.  that  htt  wmm  not  to  b?  buried  aa  a  pope,  be  fc. 
quMd  Ifa^  praUU*  ttrOQTjd  him  to  ptnon  hU  ec^ti  ml  ihm  charch  daor  >Aourcly 
tettncd.  Ukd  tf  th»  portftl»  opened  witbout  huuiAO  baodw,  tt  would  be  &  t^a  that 
b«  Mbgiild  rcc^c]vc  p^pal  hmiuurB.  U  wu  iloii«.  wboQ  a  gut  cf  wind  burst  opcu  tbe 
deop  Mul  hft«d  tliA  i!uA]n  from  tho  bjor  {UartiD.  PnldoiiL  Chron-  um.  lOlrl]. 

■  lUrtiu.  Fuld«D«.  iititu  IOJjO. 

■  DmaiADL  OpUBC^  \'il.  iLiWr  Uomorrhinnuaj.  — Some  itn  or  twdi'c  j-onrs  IaUt, 
AlUUdtr  tL  obfJilQoil  tbc  inAnuicrtpt  frum  DuuiUnl,  uocler  pretence  of  bjiTlD|{  It 
eojdvd,  but  jiruda&tl;  tock«d  it  tip  aurl  »Cu«iil  to  nibum  itn  Tbv  ukiotly  »titb«r 
ocmptoioed  bitterlj  o1  Um  ik^ception  ihnit  pmcUaM  n|KH  him.  whlcb  be  luoorv- 
iDOOkiulj  chftnwterwod  u  a  tttvid  {DtuLotii  Lib-  IL  EpiiL  U}. 
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to  enforce  an  impossible  exaltation  of  purity  on  the 
njinisters  of  a  religion  whose  outward  formalism  had 
abM)rbed  its  internal  life/ 

Leo  IX.  wa.s  not  long  in  manifestinj;  his  intentions, 
and  his  first  point  of  attack  was  chosen  with  sonic  NkiU, 
tlie  ecclesiastical  rank  of  the  vnctlm  and  his  want  of 
power  rendering  him  at  once  a  striking  example  and 
an  easy  sacrilice.  Dahralis,  Arclibi<)bop  of  Salona  (or 
Spalatro)  in  Dalmatia,  was  married  and  lived  openly 
with  his  wife.  l-ico  sent  a  legate  to  investigate  and 
punish.  Called  before  a  synod,  Dabralis  could  not  or 
deigned  not  to  deny  his  guilt,  but  boldly  justified  it. 
as  the  woman  was  his  law^'ul  wife,  and  he  instanced 
the  customs  of  the  Greek  Church  in  his  defence.  This 
only  aggravated  his  guilt,  and  he  was  promptly  degraded 
for  even^ 

Leaving,  for  a  time,  the  Italian  Church  for  subse- 
quent efforts  at  reformation.  Leo  undertook  a  progress 
throughout  Northern  Kurope,  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing the  neglected  discipline  of  those  regions.  Before  the 
year  of  liis  installation  had  expired,  in  Xovember  1049, 
we  find  him  presiding  with  the  emperor  at  a  council 
m  Mainz,  where  the  simony  and  marriage  of  the  clergy 


1  The  world  can  nuvor  Icnovr  tbe  Lonf;  uii]  Btl-uni  tntfforiDg  ent^unHl  Ic  tb«  tarrible 
MlT-OOTDbAt  of  Ardent  naturoa  in  the  BolJtodt  of  the  ci1oUl«r.  If  many  aucouoib, 
Ihe  indlirnnljon  vlifch  Dnraluif  &Dd  h\i  cIabh  ho  iretly  buirUnv  ou  the  vioiimH  ihould 
bn  tnnflEorr^d  nihei  to  tho  ifHtt^m  tvht<;b  produced  ihcta,  A  monk  of  ihe  period 
bnj  loft  Ufl  X  vivid  and  cudoas  pioiure  of  bis  own  tortures  in  the  endleju  stnjgglo 
Witt  llin  Lomplei  |  anil  ihe  meiiLa]  loi^etits  Lo  which  hln  fellow -uiifortuiikbr^  wt^n 
flijwtwd  Are  aptlj  coDi1«cited  in  lh«  timple  rule  of  the.  Abhr^  Bumh.wbo  for  tMrteAD 
long  74ar8  iiuuntAitie<9  h«r  ground  uithaot  shrinking  from  the  ocasclc^s  uesault*  o£ 
Ifaft  onemy  by  continuAlIy  invoking  the  aid  of  God — ^*  Dl  mihi  fortUufliuem  DeuA  I  " 
(Othloo,  tip  Tcutnt.  Buis,  P.  t.J. 

Tho  hiRiology  of  the  ChDfoh  U  full  of  Icgond*,  mora  Or  )iih  TBrft»Me,  of  tho 
aaff«rlD|ls  at  thesa  martjrs  ind  of  their  Irfumphft  over  th«  fl««b,  from  tbe  tim«  of 
St.  Ammoiiliu,  who,  when  I^m  (JqoMto  iD«afliiT«s  faikd,  bonid  his  liesb  in  many 
pbMNW  witb  red-bot  trofi)  auil  ibun  vanquinLed  pufdlon  by  HOfJcflng^  A  collccclovi 
^  thi**t  itorie*.  more  cutioiui  Ihiin  dM-ent.  may  bu  found  kdEairinglj'  datoilvd  by 
Olialdiii  C«.nibrvn^tB  Ira  bis  Ovmtua  Eook^butica,  DisL  ii. 

>  Botthyani  Lc^.  fiuclea.  Euiig.  L  iOl, 
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were  condemned  under  severe  peniUties,'  That  tJie  in- 
fluence thus  brought  to  bear  Imd  some  eflect,  at  least 
in  externals,  is  shown  by  the  courtly  Albert  of  Hamburg, 
whOt  on  returning;  from  tlie  council  to  his  see,  revived 
a  forgotten  regulation  of  his  predecessors,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  women  of  ecclesia'itics  were  ordered  to  live 
outside  of  the  towns,  in  order  to  avoid  public  scandal.* 
A  few  weeks  before,  in  France,  Leo  had  presided  over 
a  national  council  at  Kheinis,  where  his  vigorous  action 
against  simony  caused  numerous  vacancies  in  the  hier- 
archy. The  records  and  canons  of  this  council  contain 
no  allusions  to  the  subject  of  marriage  or  concuhmage, 
but  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  they  escaped  atten- 
tion.  for  they  were  indulged  in  witliout  concealment  by 
all  classes  of  ecclesiastics,  and  some  subsequent  writers 
assert  that  they  were  rigorously  prohibited  by  the  council, 
but  that  the  injunctions  promulgated  were  unavailing.* 

Returning  to  the  South,  the  Easter  of  lOfll  beheld 
a  council  assembled  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
discipline.  Apparently,  the  ItaUan  prelates  were  dis- 
ponied  to  exercise  considerable  cuuLion  in  furttiering  the 
wishes  of  their  chief,  for  they  abstained  from  visiting 
their  indignation  on  the  guilty  priests,  and  directed  their 
penalties  against  the  unfortunate  females.  In  the  city 
itself   these    were   declared    to    he    enslaved,  and    were 


■  Aclami  Brfimeiia.  Q««L  Fontif.  Ifunmabnr^.  Lfb.  ill,  (%  ^.— Ann&liiita  S&xo, 
«iui,  lOiH.  '  Atiam..  BicnitDt.  Idc.  cit. 

*  Tuuc  qnfpiA  In  N^iuitria.  poft  ArlviTntuui  Koinuuiiiorum,  In  tAutuui  dlmolulA 
ATftt  i^KfltliJui  RtrrifoTdm.  nt  noa  volam  prtuhytfrn  Bed  eiJAtri  |)npitu1«H  Ubtnv  nter*nter 
IcrU  conrubtQ^mm,  ttt  poljiin  m^rbircnt  multlplloi  propjkgine  (UiovaiDftc  AUflruipp 
.  .  ,  Taiidfrm  .  ,  .  L«o  PA|itt  .  _  lo  O&lUsM  A,D.  J04D  f<DJtv  ,  .  .  Time  ibtdom 
(KcmU)  ^-cutnLlc  ooDclllum  u^ontt.  cc  IcLer  rcI^uB  cooImIv oommoda  qun  IniiltuJi, 
prvfthjUn*  M-rma  f«T«  at  ronjujj**  hnbot*  ptohibnll.     Arm*  qvldem  fsrrp  pnoflbytcH 

Jua  giM«Dt«r  rSesitfre,  ted  »  pelllclbu  Adbnc  DOlaob  abetlni^re,  neu  puiiidtis  iu- 
bMrartb— Ordcric,  Vll*].  ?,  ii.  Lll).  V,  o.  15.— 'Thit  portioa  of  ihe  work  of  OrdttrioUB 
wwwflUon  DboDt  the  jcar  1135, 

Ibi  vvro  amtxiuci,  tAm  popolwi  qnvD  cl*HcS.  pr#«bytBri<]u»  itvoTmU,  p«nu>- 
nkiDv  ancti  llTif^onU,  a  cathulicomm  ooDUoaDJone  et  »b  tuclevUi  eUmioaLI  aimti^ 
Aibcrk.  Trlnm  FodUuul  Cbron.  Ann.  1049. 
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bestowed  on  the  cathedral  church  of  the  Lateran.  while 
atl  bi!«hops  Ihruughuul  Chriiiteiidoiii  were  desired  to 
apply  tlic  rule  to  their  own  diooeses,  and  to  seize  the 
offending  women  for  the  benefit  of  their  churches,'  The 
atrocity  of  this  legislation  against  the  wives  of  priests 
is  all  tlie  more  noteworthy  when  contrasted  with  the 
tenderness  shown  to  worse  crimes  committed  by  men 
whoise  high  position  only  rendered  their  guUt  Uie  more 
heinous.  At  this  council,  Gregory,  liishop  of  VercelU, 
was  convicted  of  what,  by  the  rules  of  the  Church,  was 
considered  as  incest — an  amour  with  a  widow  Iwtrothcd 
to  his  uncle.  For  Uiis  aggravated  offence  he  was  merely 
excommunicated*  and  when,  soon  after,  he  presented  him- 
self in  Rome,  he  was  restored  to  communion  on  liis  simple 
promise  Uy  perform  adequate  penaiict\" 

The  reformatory  zeal  of  Leo  and  of  the  monastic 
followers  of  Damiani  was  thus  evidently  not  seconded 
by  the  Italian  Church.  A  still  more  striking  proof  of 
thi*;  was  nfTorded  by  the  attempt  to  hold  a  council  at 
Mantua  early  in  1053.  The  prelates  who  dreaded  the 
result  conspired  to  break  it  up>  A  rioL  was  provoked 
between  their  retainers  and  the  papal  domestics;  the 
latter,  taken  unawares  and  speedily  overpowered,  Hed  to 
the  council-chamljcr  for  safety,  and  Leo,  rushing  to  the 
door  to  protect  them,  was  in  imminent  danger  from  the 
arrowti  and  stones  which  hurtled  thickly  around  him.' 
The  reckkss  plot  succeeded^  and  the  council  dispersed 
in  undignified  haste*  Whether  Leo  was  disgusted  with 
his  want  of  success  and  convinced  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  undertaking,  or  whether  his  attention  was 


of  Lbii  provMoQ,  combincfi  witli  th«  nyuUUone  vlt^ad  at  t^vtu  in  tOSS  {p.  '206) 
thdt  Lod  Dr,  UiLrtta.  oa«  of  the  oomiDlj»loii«n  wbo  ppHtdod  ut  tbo  Ijinl  ol  Aroh- 
bUiIJOpCnii;iriur.  todcclanr  lo  Uui  anbttpp;  oglpttt  tbjtt  "hla  ohUdron  «cni  bgnd' 
tiiea  to  the  »vit  of  Conterbary/'—Str^po*  M«taorlftl8  of  CrMnnji]»r,  Book  HL  ctufiL  S7, 
■  HcroftQ.  CobUaot.  Utiroo.  mm.  W6L  *  Muf»Wii  Aiuuli.  ihiau.  10^ 
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thencefonvnrc)  abKorhed  by  his  unlucky  military  opera- 
tions ugain&t  the  rapidly  aitgmciitiiig  Xonnan  power  in 
Southern  Italy,  it  is  not  easy  now  to  ascertain :  suffice 
it  to  say  that  no  further  indications  retnain  of  any 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the  rcfonns  so  eagerly  com- 
menced in  tJie  first  ardour  of  his  pontificate.  The 
con^iKtent  Dtimiani  oppo«;cd  the  warlike  u-spirattonK  of 
the  pontifT,  but  Kco  persisted  in  leading  his  armies  him- 
self. A  lost  battle  tlircw  Leo  into  the  power  of  the 
hated  Normans^  when,  after  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  Home  to  die,  in  April  1054,  and  to  be  reverenced 
as  a  saint  after  death  by  those  who  bad  withstood  htm 
during  life  in  every  possible  manner,* 

It  is  not  easy  to  repress  a  smile  on  seeing  Leo,  who 
had  been  so  utterly  unable  to  enforce  the  canons  of  the 
Latin  Church  at  home,  seriously  uiulertaking  to  procure 
their  adoption  in  Constantinople.  From  his  prison,  in 
January  1054,  he  sent  Cardinal  Humbert  of  Silva  Can- 
dida on  a  mission  to  convert  the  Greek  Church.  There 
is  extant  a  controversy  between  the  legate  and  Nieetas 
Pcetoratus,  a  learned  Greek  abbot,  on  the  various  points 
in  dispute-  I  cannot  profess  to  decide  which  of  the 
antagonists  had  the  advantage  on  the  recondite  ques* 
tions  of  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  the  Sabbath  fasts, 
the  calculation  of  Easter,  &c.,  but  the  contrast  between 
the  urbanity  of  the  Greek  and  the  coarse  vituperation 
of  the  Latin  is  strikingly  suggestive  as  a  tacit  cod- 
fc:ssion  of  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  In  view 
of  the  frightful  immorality  of  the  Italian  clergy,  there 
is  something  peculiarly  ludicrous  in  the  mingled  anger, 
contempt,  and  abhorrence  with  which  Humbert  alludes 
to  the  marriage  of  the  Greek  clergy,  which,  as  he  de- 
clares, renders  their  Church  the  synagogue  of  Satan 
and  the  brothel  of  Balaam  and  Jezebel,  witli  other  equally 

■  &  UoDlA  FP.  IX.  mnc  lUlffD^'Ji  FUrolo^,  WXLtlL  £3^  «qq.). 
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courteous  and  convincing  arguments.  Humbert  ittri- 
butCH  priestly  marriage  altogether  to  the  heresy  of  the 
NicolitcTf,  ami  lays  down  the  law  on  the  subject  as 
inexorably  as  though  it  were  at  the  time  observed  in 
his  o^vn  Church.* 


After  an  interval  of  about  a  year,  the  line  of  German 
ponttfis  was  continued  in  the  person  of  Gebhardt,  Bishop 
of  Eichstedt  (Victor  II.).  whose  appointment  by  the  em- 
peror was  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  influence  of 
Hildebrand — an  intiuence  which  was  daily  making  itself 
more  felt.  Installed  in  the  pontiHcal  seat  by  Godfrey, 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  his  efforts  to  continue  the  reformation 
commenced  by  his  predecessors  aroused  a  stubborn  resist- 
ance. There  may  be  no  foundation  for  the  legend  of  his 
being  saved  by  a  miracle  from  a  sacramental  cup  poisoned 
by  a  vengeful  sulideacon,  nor  for  the  nimours  that  his 
early  death  was  hastened  by  the  recalcitrant  clergy  who 
sought  to  escape  the  severity  of  his  discipline.  There  is 
some  probahihty  in  the  stories,  however,  for,  during  his 
iihort  pontificate,  interrupted  by  a  lengthened  stay  in 
Germany  and  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  the  Neapolitan 
troubles,  he  yet  found  time  to  hold  a  synod  at  Florence, 
where  he  degraded  numerous  prelates  for  siniuny  and 
licentiousness ;  but,  whether  true  or  false,  the  existence 
of  the  reports  attests  at  once  the  sincerity  of  his  zeal  and 
the  difficulties  of  the  task.* 

His  death  in  July  10S7  was  followed  after  but  a  few 
days'  interval  by  the  election  of  Fi-ederic,  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine— the  empire  having  passed  in  1056  from  the  able 
hands  of  Henry  III,  to  the  feeble  regency  of  his  empress, 
Agnes,  as  guanlian  of  the  unfortunate  infant  Henry  IV, 
— thus  releasing  the  Roman  clergy  from  the  degrading 

1  Hamberti  Card,  oontra  Nic^Uim  xxv,  ixvi. 

■  l^uLbtift.  Scbagpab,  uui.  10^4.— Unrtlii.  FqIoo.  hud.  lOJtT. 
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dictation  of  a  Teutonic  potcntAtc.  That  Frederic  should 
have  abaitduneU  the  temptatiuiui  and  atnbitioos  of  his 
lofty  station  to  embrace  the  austerities  of  monastic  life 
in  the  abbey  of  McHite  Cassino,  is  a  sufficient  voucher  that 
he  would  not  draw  back  from  the  work  thus  far  hope- 
lessly undertaken  by  his  predecessors.  NotwitJistandinjf 
the  severity  of  the  canons  promulgated  during  the  pre- 
vious decade,  and  the  ince%sant  attempts  to  enforce  them, 
Rome  was  still  full  of  married  priests,  and  Uic  battle  had 
to  be  recommenced,  as  though  nothing  had  yet  been 
done-  Immediately  on  his  installation,  as  Stephen  IX., 
he  addressed  himself  unshrinkingly  to  the  task.  For  four 
months,  during  the  most  unliealthy  season,  he  remained 
in  Rome,  calling  synod  after  s)'nod,  and  labouring  with 
both  clergy  and  people  to  put  an  end  to  such  unholy 
unions/  and  he  summarily  expelled  from  the  Church  all 
'  who  had  been  f^uilty  of  incontinence  since  tlie  prohibitions 
^  issued  in  the  time  of  I^o.'  One  case  is  related  of  a 
,  oontumacious  priest  whose  sudden  death  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  reck- 
less, for  the  mutilated  funeral  rites  which  deprived  tlie 
hardened  sinner  of  the  consolation  of  a  Christian  burial 
it  was  hoped  would  prove  an  effectual  warning  to  his 
I  fellows.'  Feeling  the  necessity  of  support  in  these  thank- 
less labours,  he  forced  Damiani  to  leave  the  retirement 
of  the  cloistered  shades  of  Avellana,  and  to  liear,  iis 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  liis  sh&re  of  the  burden  in  the  contest 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  provoke — but  it  was  all 
in  vain. 

In  little  more  than  half  a  year  Stephen  found  refuge 
from  strife  and  turmoil  in  the  tomb.  The  election  of 
hi^  successor,  Gerard,  Bishop  of  Florence,  was  the  formal 
proclamation  tliat  the  Church  was  no  longer  subjected  to 


■  Daijjj&Dl  Opiuc.  xvni.  DiM,  II-  c  a 
VOL,    I. 
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the  control  of  the  sccukr  authority.  January  18th,  1058. 
suw  Llie  power  of  the  cnijKrrur  ddicxl,  and  the  gauntlet 
thrown  for  the  quarrel  which  for  three  centuries  was 
to  plunge  Central  and  Southern  Europe  in  turmoil  and 
bloodshed.  Henr>'  111.  had  laboured  conscientiously  to 
rescue  the  papary  from  the  disgrace  into  which  it  had 
fallen.  By  removing  it  fVora  the  petty  sphere  of  the 
counts  of  Tusculuni  and  the  barons  of  tlie  Campagna. 
and  by  providing  for  it  a  series  of  high-minded  and  ener- 
getic pontiffs,  he  had  restoreci  its  forfeited  positioru  and 
indeed  had  conferred  upon  it  an  amount  of  influence 
which  it  had  never  before  possessed.  His  thorough  dis- 
interestedness and  bis  labours  for  its  improvement  had 
disarmed  all  rcsHtancc  to  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but 
when  that  power  pjLsscd  into  the  hands  of  an  infant  but 
tive  years  old,  it  was  natural  that  the  Church  should  seek 
to  emancipate  itself  from  subjection ;  and  if  almost  the 
first  use  made  of  its  new-found  prerogatives  was  to  crush 
the  hand  that  had  emdiled  it  to  ohbiin  them,  we  must 
not  tax  with  infrratitude  tlio!>e  who  were  undoubtedly 
penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  only  vindi- 
cating the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  Church,  and 
that  to  them  was  conHded  the  future  of  religion  and 
dvili^iation. 

In  the  revolution  which  thufi  may  date  its  successful 
oommcnccmcnt  at  this  period  the  two  foremost  iigures 
are  Damiani  and  Hildebrand.  Damiani  the  monk,  with 
no  further  object  than  the  abolition  of  simony  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  austerities  winch  he  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  the  salvation  of  the  individual  and  to  the 
purity  of  the  Church,  looked  not  beyond  the  narrow  cin^lc 
of  his  daily  life,  and  sought  merely  to  level  mankind  by 
the  measure  of  his  own  stature.  Hildebrand,  the  far- 
seeing  statesman,  could   make  use  of   Daiuiaiii  and  hi« 
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tribe,  perlmps  cquttllj'  fervent  in  hia  belief  tliat  the  asceti- 
cism of  his  fellow  labourer  was  aii  acceptable  offering  to 
Godj  but  yet  with  ulterior  views  of  transcendently  greater 
iinportancc.  In  his  gmnd  scheme  of  a  theocratic  empire, 
it  became  an  absolute  prerequisite  that  the  Church  should 
hold  undivided  ^.way  over  its  member*;;  that  no  human 
aifection  should  render  their  allegiance  doubtful^  but  that 
their  every  thought  and  action  should  be  devoted  to  the 
common  aggrandisement;  that  they  should  be  separated 
from  tlie  people  by  an  impassable  barrier^  and  should  wield 
an  influence  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  those  who 
were  recognised  as  superior  to  the  weaknesses  of  tK>mmon 
humanity;  tliat  the  immense  landed  possessions  of  the 
Church  should  remain  untouched  and  constantly  in- 
creasing as  the  common  property  of  all,  and  not  be 
subjected  to  the  incessant  dilapidations  inseparable  frora 
uxorious  or  paternal  afTections  at  a  time  when  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  of  public  opinion  could  not  be  brought 
to  bear  with  effect  In  short,  if  the  Church  was  to  assume 
and  maintain  the  position  to  which  it  was  entitled  by  the 
traditions  of  the  canon  law  and  of  the  False  Decretals,  it 
must  be  a  compact  and  mutually  supporting  body,  earn- 
ing by  its  self-inflicted  austerities  the  reverence  to  which 
it  laid  claim,  and  not  be  diverted  from  its  splendid  goal 
by  worldly  allurements  or  carnal  indulgences  and  pre- 
occupations. Such  was  the  vision  to  the  realisation  of 
which  liildcbrand  devoted  his  comiuundiug  talcuts  and 
matchless  force  of  will.  The  temporal  success  was  at 
length  alt  that  he  could  have  anticipated.  If  tJic  spiri- 
tual results  were  craft,  subtlety,  arrogance,  crucltj*,  and 
sensuality,  hidden  or  cynical,  it  merely  proves  that  his 
confldenee  in  the  strength  of  human  nature  to  endure  the 
intoxicating  effects  of  irresponsible  power  was  mispluccd. 
Meanwhile  he  laboured  with  Damiani  at  the  preliminary 
measures  of  his  enterprise,  and  together  they  bent  their 
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energies  to  procure  the  enforoement  of  the  neglected  rules 
of  discipliin?- 

The  new  pope,  Nicholas  U.  by  name»  entered  unre- 
servedly into  their  views.  Apparently  taufjht  by  cxperi- 
cncc  the  fruitlcssness  of  additional  legislation  when  the 
existing  canons  were  amply  sufficient,  but  their  execution 
impossible  through  the  negligence  or  collusion  of  the 
eccltrsijLstical  authorities*  he  assembled,  in  lO.liO^  a  council 
of  a  hundred  and  tliirteen  bishops,  in  which  he  adopted 
the  novel  and  hazardous  expedient  of  appealing  to  the 
laity,  and  of  rendering  tJiem  at  once  the  judges  and 
executioners  of  their  pastors.  A  canon  wa^i  promulgated 
forbidding  all  Christians  to  be  present  at  the  mass  of  any 
priest  known  to  keep  a  concubine  or  female  in  his  house-' 
This  probably  remained,  like  its  predecessors,  a  dead 
letter  for  the  present,  but  we  shall  see  what  confusion  it 
excited  when  it  was  revived  and  put  efiectually  in  force 
by  Gregory  VI L  some  fifteen  years  later.  Meanwhile  I 
may  obser%*e  that  it  trenched  very  nearly  on  the  Donatist 
heresy  that  the  sacrament  was  polluted  in  polluted  hands, 
and  it  required  the  most  careful  word-Skplitting  to  prevent 
the  faithful  from  drawing  a  conclusion  so  natural* 


^  nt  nullQi  mUuun  aadUt  precbjlcrt  quoin  idt  ocinonbliuuii  tiida1)EU£tt«i  hftlsere 

ftQtanbliitrixlucum  TnwlJor^iD, — I'CmclL  Koman-  Ann,  1051^  c  X 

Sinipilarlj  ci>ou|;h,  Ibia  <i!*qH«  in  ocniud  in  the  ByDodioni  eplitlc  ftddtc**)^  Co 
the  OftUto  ctQtVT'  A'  ^v«>i  ^  '^uJlb  °^  FUvifn^T.  Chron,  Uh.  tu  tan.  lOAQ. 

'  Haw  QtlArly  tlii»  va»  opposed  to  the  rcodvcd  flogniju  And  pnvocicQ  of  th« 
Clioroh  c«Q  bo  n^ta  fioxn  tbc  deotsloQ  ot  NtoboJftji  I,  on  ih?  baido  qucAtiota — 
'*  BoUoltADtlhaa  TobiA*  «i  *  CDC^itiloic.  qui  filvd  DomprcboDBUd  «t  in  (vTulLrho.  jivo  do 
hrm  fnmn  fiola  ratpermin  cml.dobc&tia  oommuniodfim  Au^i^ipfrfi.  n«iciir»  roapondftnit*: 
Nod  potcit  ftli'iuiJi  rjUAntumcuTnquc  polltttufl  sit,  McmnicuiA  divina  poZIuf»r«.  qiin 
purt*^^'^*^^^*^'*'"'^  rviu*>cli»  contikgioiioiD  exU'-unu  .  .  .  Sumitc,  Iffltiir,  &fitr«pid« 
ab  DiUNi  ^eiiloU  Cbd'll  mjEtc'U,  quoniiua  ^mnla  In  IIJ«  pur^iyitur  "  ^Nlgolal  I. 
tCplit.  XGVII.  0.  Tl).  So«  kliO  t  AlDiUjU'  dccUiOD  Id  T3T  bj  Grc^gorj  IL  {lianUtMi 
BpUt-  <UCXV1.)h 

Tho  onlf  ttdvomi  tutborlly  ot  thl«  i*rlod  ihAl  I  hair«  mtl  with  to  tbo  PcaUontlal 
or  Tbinftlom  of  Ouitcibur^,  Ati«'i*  referred  to  (p,  180),  {irmmibiDg  rcbapUiiD  for 
tlio»  bftptiiod  hj  pHfiiiU  nf  knAwn  anohiuitit;. 

DftmUnl  xaw  tbo  lUq^^t  to  wh)cb  %  prjMtle*  iiiob  &•  IhU  vxpoMt)  tba  Cbnroh, 
And  Utl«d  op  bU  YOlOt?  to  prwimt  tb«  vrU  rotqltt*- 
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In  addition  to  this^,  tlie  council  ordered,  under  paiii 
of  excommunication,  that  no  priest  who  openly  took  a 
concubint:  (or  rather  a  wife)»  or  who  did  not  fortbmth 

Audit*  cUbdi.  falol, 

Qui  Chrulo  famiilaDuni : 

Pro  bllo  unqLiAin  orioilDO, 

£tet«r«a  nos  dMfridte. 

^  Carmen  oaxxll.) 
and  when,  fttioatthu  j<ar  lOtiO.  th^  norctLlliiPi  tofuBo)  thie  mloUtnitfons  of  their 
bubop.  whom  tbny  woTfl  (Icturmiiiod  from  oth^r  cad»c»  lo  cjttit,  he  reproirod  lh«m 
^muwky,  addaolni^  the  i^nLj  rooAotiiiUt  vl<iw  of  Lbt)  qiieHLlou«  "  quod  flplrjtu*  Smictat 

fiiiaoDlac^L  prinU  »  vrcU  ai  Qom;ubliiJkry  oncn  wfi^  mctaiirirl  in  the  ban,  and 
wlien,  [n  1049,  l-no  iX-  nonintoiiceil  bl*  vigort»n«  jHiraeuution  of  fcUuoriy,  thwc  arcw 
»  balttt  that  ortlUiatiots  rec^ivoi  tA  b&uda  tainied  vith  th&t  iln  wu  null  aacl  vole], 
TUa  wafl  procoptly  BtlgmhtlHJ  Ad  &  herraajrt  and  Dambora  untiring  poa  wm 
#iiip(oT«d  tn  combabLnif  il^  Ho  H-riruotl  tbv  quertlon  vmf  ihortjughly  nnd  koonly 
when  tt  «a«  aodor  debate  hj  a  •jdchI,  and  mooeedM  in  pcvcurmg  \U  oondetu nation 
(OpuEHx  VT.  c.  ]£}. 

Tlin  |iroblbili(iUi  flnl  prcol&hii«d  bj  Nleholaa  H.  atiJ  fiiulljr  caforoed  bj 
Gratrory  VH*.  cukusvd  no  tittle  troablo  in  tbo  ChuMh.  Towatda  the  doMA  of  tha 
cantOT^,  Urbui  II-  found  htmnir  obligtd  to  dUoii»  the  qnoation.afid  in  an  epiBtl* 
to  Lac]u«,  provoat  of  Ibe  churob  of  &t  Jnt'ontlui  al  I^rin,  be  admit*  ibftt  tbo 
feacratDouu  aduiiraiBtcred  b^  gviltj  prleirta  arv  unoofru^ited*  ycb  hr^  Approru  of  their 
rcjactirui  tn  ordfrr  to  ■timnlnto  tha  elf^rgj  to  vlrtnn.  and  erm  decbu^«  tbit  thon 
tvbo  reottlvo  th^m,  oicept  undct  IuMtAat  and  prenlAg  pecvdty,  ftre  inLUty  of  Idolatrr 
("&i>l  fort4*  sola  murle  inturvtrniunt^,  utpobo  D0  •iac  b^ftUmatfi  vbI  Gommunioae 
quIUbat  huinaiiiB  rtbut  vjiuerUt ;  els.  liji)aam,  tu  tantum  ubttUJiC,  ut  vuri  itluUtnn 
•ifit" — Urbaul  11.  Bpiiil.  Si'dj — n  (tccUioti  the  logic  nf  which  U  not  nnrtily  A|>pri^ 
bended.  St.  Aonelm  of  Canterbury  aMOLts  10  tbo  docirlD»,  hat  ^ACea  It  In  a  mora 
nuaor^abti;  aiid  i^nctloal  jihape^"  noa  quo  quia  eft  qun  ti»ct«n(  ooQtetnuftda,  Md 
Inviauivs  vivomjidox  vaJBlJmet"  ^Splat-  vuiO>  Tbe  ooQBcquonQeA  of  micb  a 
»yit«iQ.  bowoff«,  If  vtrictly  carrlod  ool,  would  bav*  l>e#ft  moni  diicaHtroiiH  lo  Xha 
Oburch.  and  whoa  the  toftl  of  HlMvbrand  b«cam«  farrfottcn  bi«  injunctionn  were 
ovamiled.  Tb»  century  vaa  aoaroely  out  brfofL'  nonoiius  of  A«lun  mainuiinof* 
moat  poalilvelj  that  Ohrlvt  opcmtoi  through  tbo  banda  of  iho  v]3<4t  aa  wijll  an  of  tho 
BOet  holj  mlnlatAirt,  pravidgd  atilj  thuy  *»  oKtiodox  in  f&ith  (KuchdnvCion,  e.  vi.— ' 
?ca. 'Ibewnr,  U  l,  35A).  About  UM).  however,  tioroch  of  RalnberaptnE  deckroi 
thai  ho  eeDl(fd«r«d  Urogurj'a  commanda  aa  atitt  In  foreo.  and  Uiat  ho  paid  no  moro 
MWntlon  %o  tb«  naaaea  of  cononblnnry  prlnAta  tri/in  H  tbo^  «roro  ho  luuny  Pagaiu 
<0»i^hl  Dial,  do  Diiro'iuitEa  aoH  — Pon,  Thv^Mur-  U.  it  4tia),  Yet  b<^fa^c  tho  «nd 
i>t  the  twelfth  centurT.  LuduA  III-  bod  rotumetl  to  tbo  policy  of  Moholaji  t. — 
'*6nmiu  ergo  ah  omm  uccrdoto  irtrepido  ThrUtl  luyMUirU,  ijula  ornnla  In  Ude 
Chilati  poTftADtur  "  (t'oiit  Latemn.  CoiicU,  ]'.  U.  a  3^)>  tbe  poJiitiv^Dor^  of  wluch  WM 
not  mueh  affvottd  by  Ibe  sabtle  divtinotiqns  whloh  ho  ondrnvourcd  to  draw  botweeu 
erinkn  Dotorioua  and  tolerated.  Vet  tit.  Thorona  Actuinna,  otl  tlitr  other  hand, 
aifflmied  that  Lb  wat  a  mortal  aln  to  HJukiib  at  Uim  Uaaa  colebruted  by  a  privitlwho 
wa»  nolorioualy  nnchuate  (Pontea,  Diet-  de  Cue  de  Conseienoe*  II.  H4A)-  The 
CLuiuh,  bowevef .  ifradiufcUy  rebuneil  to  the  old  dootrhie  and  praotlou-  Tbe  pollej 
of  On^^Ty  wae  condemned  ea  a  bareiy  vhen  adopted  by  the  follcjwen  of  Arnold  of 
Brccom  (DoDiicurai  Vit.   HaftrHicorom— D'Acbory,   L  3H)  \aii  mx  auabort  priest. 
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separate  liimself  from  such  a  connection  already  existing, 
should  dare  to  perform  any  sacred  function,  or  enjoy  any 
portion  of  ecclesiastical  revenue.^     HUdebrand,  who  was 

AlboM  of  UcTckd*  nmr  C«>1agn«,  who  Uiiifiht  il  whj  pnmptly  aLfaDca!  (Anon.  adv. 
Alb«ranl«  «rTor«»— Mmrt^fi  Aropt  CoU.  IX.  ISCl),  In  139!  the  Coanoll  of  Aacbni- 
fenburg  atiathenutiAed  tbOM  who  "  pmwtiitiptioae  dftrnpnftbili"  Uugbt  tho  bcrcsy 
ihAi  pHiTfftB  In  ntoriAl  vlQ  ccmld  tmt  perform  the  Hwrcd  mjtiiDrin.  luiO  it  OiH3td«d 
'<  licit*  irq^i)  H  ^uocurnqii*  «c*nlAU  »b  oRol^um  tolvrato,  Ji/lnn  iity«ti>rfA  bDdiAhtar 
Ot  >lis  reoiptuttor  MoloBuaUi^a  lAcmmnnU"  {ConciU  fichafnAburff,  Ann.  1302 
ona  t— tlvUhdm  IV.  T)>  And  nbon  WicWlfffl  ftud  Hqm  undertook  to  caftront 
tbodloiaof  Nlobobui  1 L  uid  O rngory  TTI.io  ibvir  1<f]flU]f)Ate  oonclainioiut,  tbu  pulicj 
mn  at  OiQO*  rucofTEilHij  a«  >l  hivtvy  of  th«  wont  objinu^Lur  sutd  moflL  4lo«<nj«riv^ 
OCIi0«qn«ne«-  Ttiua  lu  HOt  a  Sjrcod  of  Badbcr^  coDdcmbii  u  btr^tios  thotn  wbo 
rafoio  to  roodvv  th«  micistratioQa  of  linfi^l  prlo^tii. — STood-  fiambcrg.  &iui^  149L 
Tlfi.Jill7.  (LudDVlff.  boHpl.  Kcr.Gcmuui,  1.  I?ll-S). 

'  Quictiiuquo  uovrdotunL,  diqcoricirmii,  nTjhdiAooLiomn  .  ^  -  ooDCbbii^am  palam 
duxtrit  vol  daclAiQ  hoq  mliquirrit.  .  .  .  prn^pinmn  ct  omnifio  coatradlciniiiM,  tit 
mlflNun  ncu  c&Dlt<t,  dc^uv  cvflngdiuia  vet  opUtokm  oc  mbmuit  Ic^t.  Dcqae  in 
pneibytorlD  od  dlvLtiii  otnciA  cum  Iti  qui  pncrAt4i;  oorifUltDtlont  obodlcotei  fucrtst. 
miuiiat ;  nvquo  put«m  nb  ocoloaia  vuvipUfc, — CcmciL  KomiLH-  ILOO,  tO£9  a  3> 

It  ii  «Tjdcnt  bore  tb&t  tbo  opprobrbufl  cpitbol  "  coDfloblnc  "  U  Applied  to  thaw 
«rbo  were  a*  leff^ltT  wi7c<  om  it  wju  poiidblo  to  mabit  tbom.  Djuniani,  indeed, 
iidroJU  It,  and  «v«Q  iDUnuxten  that  comoubino  wui  too  hgoioanbls  a  wonl  to  be 
uppl&tKl  to  ibc  wivu  i>f  |>nefitA— "lUonJm  vcn)  clorioorum  femlnAJ,  q'ai  mAttimnnin 
(uquGunt  bi^li  jaru  oontrafaere,  con  corijuge«  aed  coDcubloaa  potiui,  nivo  pnutibuiA 
oo&ffrun  poflaumnn  appeUiire"  {Opuso.  Xviil.  Diw,  ili  c.  S).  After  tbii  period  il  trill 
be  found  tliftb  the  wlv^a  of  pnost«  wtrt  rarelj  di^nifled  with  the  t&tl«  of "  iixorMi," 
ftithouph  ordiaatlon  waa  cot  jui  od  Impodimeiit  dostiQCliTQ  «f  miLflsf;!!^ 

It  L4  fu  woU  to  cbaervfi  here  tliat  At  tbii  period  nod  for  some  Lime  lAter  tho 
poaltioo  of  tb«  coDGubiaa  had  not  tb«  odiam  AttaoblDC  to  it  bj  modom  nmancm, 
Uid  Uilfl  aIiouIlI  bu  bome  In  lolDd  vhoii  reriAwtaff  ths  idota1«  of  tb«  Middle  A^*. 
Tbe  oonnootlon  wmi  &  n>cofca»vd  and  almoflt  a  tcK^ol  one,  following  tho  tntdjtione  of 
the  RORUUi  Iav,  bj  wbfob  it  wnA  ]«gULnmtA  *iid  fiMiiifini^ni..  u  \ang  ixm  tbn  pnrtie« 
n^ieotivelj  r«nudacl  unmArriudH  A  man  could  not  have  a  wifu  and  conoi^bint  &t 
tbA  SAiue  ti[ut<  (Pauli  S^ntcnt.  i[.  £0),  nor  ooutd  ho  Ir^Uy  have  tvo  coiiDubmcA 
together  (NovoL  xviii.  o.  S),  bat  tbu  lautual  cnga^tiiuvut  waft  nrt^^mlcd  4*  legal  In 
ihn  iinpttHft]  juHcpmdeno**.  nnMI  H  wt*  nliralUh«>(1.  nlv^nt  fk.»,  by  T'*vi  tHi«  Pbilntripli^r 
(I>ap'  Lconie  Conetit  JioL).  Not  onlj  were  jiuch  rt^guUtlona  ibu»  promulgTitrd  by 
ChrUtfj&n  vJtiperora,  but  ttio  rc1nticinshij>  yt&h  duly  rcoo^nluad  by  the  <,!brUtlAn 
Church,  The  Oret  Counoll  of  Tol«du>  In  AOH,  oajolned  upon  th«  ULlhrul  "  Ukiiium 
aut  unlui  muliovia,  nut  iixoric  aut  oonoablnni.  dC  oi  ptoaaeril,  lit  coujDDotioDo 
COnt«otiik>  *  (ConutL  TolotAii.  1.  c^  17],  MbowloR  tb^t  olth«r  onnnoctlon  Appnri^utly 
wu  leirilioihlu.  and  thifl  is  qnoicd  at  the  coamiErncffinent  of  th^  tirnth  cunlury,  aji 
jtll]  in  force,  by  Reglno  (IhJ  Diaclp.  Eoolcs.  Lib,  li,  a  IW).  A  hllf  century  later. 
iibiiut  IfiOj  Ltio  1.  wu>  actually  nppoalcd  to  to  dcpc^ide  wbetliCT  a  mnn  rrhty  t\-aU.iiyd  a 
i:onaubiuf}  and  took  a  wtfa  ouujruttted  bl£aia;r — ivhioh  Loo  reasonably  moo^h 
anawerwl  in  the  ce^tivc  (Leon.  Bpist.  XC.  c  5)-  The  principle  of  the  Kornan  law 
wAi  Mtlil  tbe  mle  of  the  Churoh  In  the  moth  century,  for  a  KoiuAn  lynod  beld  by 
Euf^tfujua  EL  in  UdO  declatod  "  Ut  uon  lio«at  »&o  tempon;  duMi  h&bcin?  uxorea, 
nzoromro  ot  oDnoubiaam-  Dc  iilo  vero  qui  oam  uxare  oonouhinftm  babct,  pncclpit. 
atal  A<lmoftituA  Aam  a  %ti  abjlcarc  notuodt,  communione  prlvetui.'*    {I'wU,  l««guiu 
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sll-powcrftil  at  the  papal  court — hw  enemies  accused  him 
of  keeping  Nicholas  like  an  &»s  hi  tlie  stable,  feediug  him 
Ui  do  bis  work — has  the  credit  of  procuring  this  legis- 
lation.' Nicholas,  whether  acting  under  the  impulsion 
of  Hildebrand  and  Damiani,  or  from  his  own  convictioiut, 
followed  up  the  refonn  with  vigour.  During  the  same 
year  he  visited  Southern  Italy,  and  by  his  decided  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Council  of  Mclli  endeavoured  to  put  an 
end  to  the  sacerdotal  marriages  which  were  openly  pcac* 

T.  IL  p.  \i.  p.  13J  Tho  vtow  iratirrtftincd  of  iho  nuil(«r  &L  the  Iitdq  uudct  cnnnMora- 
UoD  Ktfj  be  gatbered  from  u  cnnon  of  tbr  coundU  of  Rome,  in  iOt>:L  Acd  lOfl^j 
BiuperKlirii;  fruia  Ct^mrEiuiiiuii  Ihu  likyujnn  whu  Ijnil  a  wife  ui<l  cftnoubliio  tkt  tb«  Aooae 
timo  (CoEcil.  Roman.  0011.  lOC^i  a.  12^  mm-  intiH  a.  101— wfaonoB  ««  tahy  Oc^litO* 
tLat  ft  conoubiai:  oXunc  wai  iuirdly  conAi<li>Tc-i  trrcgulnr-  During  lb«  tatt4*r  pari  of 
the  iDOccfdirig  cDEitLiry  wo  flnr]  tlifl  ootmubinc  a  ifwognUod  jcntltatton  \a  ScKflb&d, 
for  tlis  Un  i>f  Wiltbna  tliv  Lioti,  ^ftor  ftU^ri^  iUn\  tho  wif<  w»«  ni^t  bound  to  reveal 
ih«  cnim«  of  hor  hiubnn'l,  adds  "  Ita  conr^DtiinA  vnno  ct  dp  fimilJA  ^loruttH  ndn  Mit 
lU;  qoU  li>«I  t^nimiiir  rov«lftre  mnlefioU  lUAjrUtH  nul,  tut  delienl  a  wmlio  »uo 
rvotdtfre"  (SUtal.  WiLlclui  c  IiX.  $9).  In  Englnnd.  late  in  th«  thirteenth 
Cutnij,  Bfrnctoo  spoakA  of  tbe  "  outiqnbltm  lugllima  "  wi  unLitlcil  to  c«rUiii  rl|{LM 
anrl  comidcntlon  (Lili.  iii.  Tnt^t  II-  p.  SN,  f  ],  and  Lih.  IV.  Tnw^C.  vf.  r.  8.  (  41,  In 
Spftln, RttU^wme  period.  tb«KDD  of  ao  ubTu&rrM  ooblc  b^  jicx^noubiiic.  wu  coble 
(Jbftii  Pcr«E  do  tAra^  in  Arcb.  Scld.  130.  Bib.  BoJI,),  iu)d  in  tbc  Da&Ub  oodc  of 
WaldnobT  II..  which  wna  In  lorcc  from  ISaO  to  1083,  tbotv  1b  il  ihutWoh  llmi  a 
«oacqbiD»  k«pt  «p«iii]j  for  Uir«  ^OAn  vhaJl  b«  hvJd  to  ba  a  t««lticuit«  and  Icig&l  wifjt 
(L«g.  Clsjbric.  Ut>.  t.  cap,  uvii  Ed,  Aticbor]  ;  «hil«  lh«  ftUborftU  provldont  for 
tha  dlvlfdon  of  ocUt«a  botvonn  Ic^tlmnU  and  itloffttlnuU  obUdf^a,  C0QtuD«d  la  th« 
eod0Oompil»dt)3rAi]drQia«ArcbbMiopof  LimdotiJ&lbetbinecotliOMtarT.abowtbNb 
ovrtaia  1«|^  ritcbta  won  F^'ogalMd  in  tho  latUr  <r««|K-  Sciib.  Proria,  Kd.  TborMU, 
pp^  IID-S).  l&dccd.  In  tb«  NorwcgUn  bw  of  thAi  pttlvl.  vhtsn  tt9  Udr  MB  HO 
1#EllLtaftU  «OEU  th«  orowQ  dtMMpded  to  lilcigltliDftUa  (Jam^ldzw  KTiflC«ndoro»-Batki| 
c^  (tij-     lo  BlgOTTtr  eo&oablu^a,  under  ^h«  djuq*  ot  if<un>ta,  vcrc  rncoi^riiicd  by 

Iftw,  and  fOTEu&l  i]Dt*n&|  oootnuta  vroro  dmirfi  up,  sn  tittA  a*  tbo  oLo«(i  of  tbo 
flflieonUi  o^mury,  Apodfritsir  thv  prCc^lo  bo  piild  Mid  tli«  diiratlonof  th^Domnootion; 
mud  wb^n  this  uiau  «u#  iiln»dy  married  ha  somuUmVH  engSf^fld  to  mjLrrjr  thti  waai^/i^ 
Iq  0«m  of  hia  wifc'«  d*M\h  rluricg  the  tcriu  (I'l^r^*  HiiU  da  Drdt  dAD«  I«« 
PjrdDtoa,  PoriA,  IMr,  p.  SHI*  Wc  muni  Ittanrforc  k^o*:  In  mlud  iliAt.  uiitiL  Ibo  rtile 
Of  •soarddtAl  ceJlbftOjr  htwamc  ngoroimly  rnforc«Ml.  thr  "  oonrnbitm  "  of  thr  cuiniu 
gcner-dlj  inuni  £i  wife,  bnd  that  for  tome  itjno  ^urvrLrdi  the  coacubtofl  wu  bj  no 
iDiuLOf  FicccMOjily  iho  ihjUDOki*  womAn  ImpLiod  ondct  tbo  modem  ncccpttltcn  of 
Um  ivno. 

1  QqJdb  antom  ootutftutloniii  mailma  fult  anctor  UQdAbrandtu.  tono  RonJiiUf} 
«C0lc«la  &Tobldiftooao«,  burttiolf  mulme  lafoKtujt.— Bomoldl  Chroo.  ann.  lOGI. 
SoQBO  dtelvna.  in  bit  alaah&U|C  war.  »U^Atlftln|f  Hltd«brmnd  aa  a  Sdrabito.  or 
wntultrlog  monk,  "  Do  ootcro  powcbat  tiaaui  }4icbul«utu  Praintcllua  In  lAlttraricovS 
paJAti'^.  fjuuit  uiDuxn  In  (tabolo-  N(i]|tEin  oral  opni  Niflhotaltn,  nJBi  pvr  rprbum 
S.imbjut«"  (ConiTooou  d«  Itcb.  Hinr-  IV,  L\b^  Ml.  n.  S).  Thv  ttnut  of  naminni  011 
ibc  inlloonc'  of  HUdobrand  ato  Ico  well  known  to  quote. 
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tised  everywhere  throughout  that  region,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Trani  was  deposed  as  an  example  and  warning  to 
Others,^  DainiAni  was  also  intrusted  with  a  mission  to 
Milan  for  the  same  purpose,  of  which  more  anon. 

Nor  did  Nicholas  confine  his  efforts  to  Italy.  His 
l^ates  in  other  countries  endeavoured  to  enforce  the 
canons,  and  apparently  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
tJie  adoption  of  stringent  reflations — the  more  easily 
acceded  to  that  they  were  utterly  disregarded.  Thus 
his  legate  Stephen,  early  in  106U^  held  councils  at  Vienne 
and  Tours,  where  the  prohibitions  of  the  Synod  of  Home 
were  agreed  to,  and  those  who  did  not  at  once  abandon 
either  their  women  or  their  benefices  were  declared  to  he 
degraded  for  ever,  without  hope  of  restitution.^ 

In  practice,  however,  all  these  measures  of  refonn 
were  scarcely  felt  except  by  the  lower  grades  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body.  The  pi'elates,  whose  lives  were 
equally  flagitious,  and  far  more  damaging  to  the  repu- 
tation and  purity  of  the  Church,  were  enablc<i  virtually 
to  escape.  The  storm  passed  beneath  them,  and  with 
few  eKceptions  persecuted  only  those  who  were  powerless 
to  oppose  anything  but  passive  resihtance.  The  uncom- 
promising zeal  of  Damiani  was  not  likely  to  let  a  tem- 
porising lenity  so  misplaced  and  so  fatal  to  the  success 
of  the  cause  remain  unrebuked ;  and  he  calls  to  it  the 
attention    of    Nicholas,  stigmatising    tlie    toleration    of 


Ad  pariVK  illoj  txiwUncia  ngi^ik  rviijl ; 

Condliuro  a(il«l>EVi4  tbL  Pii|ift  favuntiliuri  lUi 
hwnkUbU*  oantom  ^lU  ad  i^nodalg  Toaatld. 
FOFM  S»a*r<(lnC«  monat,  alUHsitiin  mtnl'tro* 
Amu  |iudIclUiu,  voixit  hiM  ot  iinniiiil  ua* 

lAinritd  tiitltor:  tin  Htirpa*tt  «b  UJii 
l^rtibuji  (iLoroi  omoiDo  prcibyteroruni, 

(OoJidml  Appali  do  HorfflutiL  Ub.  II.) 
'  IJoncU.  Turon.  ftan.  1060  o.  fi. 
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qf^ixipal  sins  as  aii  absunlity  no  longer  to  be  endiiredp^ 
The  occiLsion  of  this  exhortation  was  a  commission 
entrusted  by  the  pope  to  Damiani*  to  hold  a  friendly 
conference  with  the  prelates,  and  to  induce  them  to 

,  reform  their  evil  ways  without  forcing  the  authorities 
to  the  scandal  of  public  proceedings.  The  fear  of  such 
results  and  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Damiani  were  alike 
unlieeded.      The  bishops  confessed  themselves    unequal 

I  to  the  task  of  preserving  their  chastity,  and  indifferent 
to  the  remote  contingency  of  punishment  which  had  so 
often  been  ineffectu^ly  threatened  that  its  capacity  for 
exciting  apprehension  had  become  exhausted.  With  all 
the  coarseness  of  monastic  asceticism,  Damiani  describes 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  its  public  and  unblushing 
exhibition  ;  the  families  which  grew  and  increased  around 
the  prelates,  the  relationships  which  were  ostentatiously 
acknowledged,  and  the  scandab  perpetrated  in  the  Church 
of  God.  In  the  boldest  strain  he  then  incites  the  pope 
to  action,  blames  his  misplaced  clemency,  and  urge*;  the 
degradation  of  all  oflTendcrs^  irrespective  of  rank,  pointing 
out  tlic  impossibility  of  rcfonning  the  prie*ithood  if  the 
bishops  are  allowed  full  and  undisturbed  license.' 

This  shows  that  even  if  the  machinery  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  was  at  work  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  plebeian 
clergy,  it  was  only  local  and  sporadic  in  its  efforts.  In 
some  favoured  dioceses,  perhaps,  blessed  with  a  Piu^tan 

■  Pom  Avtem  dcm  cootn  dWlxA  mandAtA,  pcr&oDKrum  ftooeptores,  in  mlnorlbu* 
qiiklua  MOorJotiban  iujuHiV  ItK]ulujuiiuiJlA  j>«f  Htjulmur  ;  In  rplnoopJa  au tern,  (^ nod 
iJmlB  ftbiatdam  oit,  par  fliloiiMl  toloraiitiiLTn  vonni^nnir^D^^nlAnl  OpQAc  xvii.  c.  I. 

*  fiaxictJM  coram  fomorlbuM  tQM  HrmM  Apponcro-  TcnTAvI  g«iiJudibufl  sLo<-nl€tuis 
(al  lu  ]onu»r)  i7ontiG«&tbi9  fibnlu  atihiborr^.  ,  .  -  Hajui  nuUm  ocipilull  ouduo 
i^Mati  ptDmiiHlaQptD  trcmnLLfl  proifttUD  latjU*  (UfflclUiu  viorqDcmiii.  rrimo,  qolft 
flutlirlum  ctxBlltubi-  ttUagCK  an  poMtt  do»p«rUit ;  d«lDd«  qiilft  «yna<Ull  •«  pUaUodoi 
c»ie  saiLtvritiB  propter  lucojiv  vitium  n^D  fucnildnnl^  ...  81  cDlm  EDalum  hixi  rant 
oocutlura,  f  oorat  forUuul*  nlonnqu©  krcmlum  ;  aoit,  mh  moIu»I  omul  pudofr  pwt* 
poilto,  pABtlfi  luK»  In  untiiiD  pTtjTUpll  o-ndMCiBja,  at  per  or«  pcpulJ  roUtcDt  tocu 
MQortantlam .  Qomiaa  ooncabiouum,  Mopromm  qnoqn*  VD«nbul&  airaal  at  looruum 
-  .  .  podtrwno.  qW  onuiU  ^abietv  toUltar,  aierl  tQC»iil««  <H  puori  vfcgiontw,  «IC.-^ 
DuuUuj  Opu>u.  Xvu^ 
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bishop,  the  decrees  of  the  innumerable  eouncils  mny  have 
becu  put  in  force,  but  la  the  great  body  uf  tlie  Cliurch 
the  evil  remained  unaltered.  During  ttiis  very  year,  1060, 
Nicholas  again  found  it  necessary  to  promulgate  a  decretal 
ordering  priests  to  quit  their  wives  or  resign  tlieir  position, 
and  this  in  fa^rms  which  prove  how  ntt^^rly  futile  had  been 
all  previous  fulminations.  He  also  manifested  some 
consideration  for  temporal  necessities  by  allowing  tlic 
discarded  wives  to  live  with  their  husbands  under  proper 
supervision.' 

How  complete  was  tlie  disr^];ard  of  these  commands 
is  well  illustrated  by  an  epistle  which  about  this  time 
Daniiani  addressed  to  the  chaplains  of  Godfrey  tlie 
Bearded,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  From  this  we  learn  that 
these  prominent  ecclesiastics  openly  defended  sacerdotal 
mairiage,  pronounced  it  canonical,  and  were  ready  to 
sustain  their  position  in  controversy .*  As  Duke  Godfrey, 
with  the  pious  Beatrice  his  wife,  was  the  leading  poten- 
tate in  Italy,  and  as  his  territories  were  in  close  proximity 
to  Itome  itself,  it  in  endeut  ttiat  tlie  reform  so  laboriously 
prosecuted  for  the  previous  ten  or  fifteen  years  liad  thus 
fiu-  accomplished  little. 

Parties  were  now  beginning  to  define  themselves. 
The  refomiers,  irritated  by  their  want  of  success,  were 
for  more  stringent  measures,  and  when  the  cfmonioal 
punishments  of  degradation  and  excommunication  were 
derided  and  deBed,  they  were  ready^  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after at  Milan,  to  have  recourse  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  sword  and  lance.  The  clergy,  finding 
that  passive  resistance  did  not  wear  out  the  zeal  of  their 
persecutors,  that  the  storm  promised  to  be  endless,  and 

1  Dcortt.  Niodni  PP.  c.  3,  4  (Dalai,  el  Uohtl  U.  UH-0). 

,  .  .  Jao]  k'orv  r]uoil  iiiipKltiDlor  ii«eriti«,  ialni*tro«  Allfiris  conjuglo  dflb«»  loctari, 
eta"*-DAiiuaai  Lib.  v.  EpiiU  l^. 
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wAmed  by  the  fate  of  the  Milanese,  were  prepared  to 
adupt  an  aggressive  policy,  and  to  seek  tlieir  safety  in 
revolutionising  the  central  authority.  Perhaps  Uie  bishops, 
whose  silence  had  been  secured  by  the  toleration  so  dis- 
tasteful to  Daiiiiani,  began  to  feel  the  pressure  which  he 
was  bringing  to  bear  upon  them,  and  to  look  forward 
with  appi'chcnsion  to  the  unknown  cvila  of  the  future* 
If  so,  they  were  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  their 
flocks,  and  throw  into  the  scale  the  immense  intlnence 
due  to  their  sacred  character  and  temporal  power.  Thus 
only  tJie  occasion  was  wanting  for  an  open  rupture,  and 
Uiat  ocoaKion  was  furnished  by  the  death  of  Nicholas  in 
July  1061. 


The  factions  of  the  day  had  alienated  a  powerfiil 
portion  of  the  Koiuan  barons  from  the  papal  party  as 
represented  by  Hildebrand,  They  at  once  united  with 
the  Lombard  clergy  hi  addressing  a  deputation  to  the 
young  Henry  IV.,  who  was  still  under  the  tuteUge  of 
his  mother  Agnes,  offering  him  a  golden  crown  and  the 
title  of  Patrician.  'Ilic  empire  was  not  indispoM;d  to 
vindicate  its  old  prerogatives,  recently  annulled  by  the 
initial  act  of  Nicholas  limiting  the  right  of  papal  election 
to  the  Roman  clergy.  The  overtures  were  therefore 
welcomed,  and  while  Anselmo,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  was 
chofien  In  Home,  1st  October  lOGl,  assuming  the  name 
of  Alexander  II.,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  a  rival 
election  took  place  in  Germany,  by  which  Cadalus,  Bishop 
of  Parma,  was  invested  with  the  perilous  dignity  of  Anti- 
pope,  and  divided  tlie  allegiance  of  Christendom  under 
the  title  of  Honorius  IL  At  least  two  Italian  bishops 
lent  their  suflrages  to  these  proceedings — those  of  X'ercelli 
and  Piaccnza — as  representatives  of  the  Lombard  interest ; 
and,  if  the  testimony  of  namiant  is  tu  be  believed^  tliey 
were  men  whose   dissolute   lives   fitly   represented  the 
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license  which  the  reformers  asserted  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  the  schismatics.' 

llie  married  or  concubinary  clergy  were  now  no  longer 
merely  isolated  criminals,  to  be  punished  more  or  less 
severely  for  ]nfrftetion<;  of  discipline.  They  were  a  united 
body,  who  boldly  proclaimed  the  correctness  of  their 
course,  and  defended  themselves  by  argument  as  well  as 
by  political  intrigues  and  military  operations.  They  thus 
became  offenders  of  a  far  deeper  dye>  for  the  principles  of 
the  Church  led  irrevocably  to  the  conclusion*  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  that  he  who  was  guilty  of  inimarality. 
knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  was  tar  less  criminal  than  he  who 
marricdf  believing  it  to  be  right.*  What  before  had  been 
a  transgression,  to  be  redeemed  by  penance  and  repent- 
ance, became  heresy — an  awfiil  word  in  those  fierce  times. 
The  odious  name  of  NicoUtes  was  speedily  fastened  on  the 
schismatics,  and  the  Apocalyptic  denunciations  of  St. 
John  were  universally  held  applicable  to  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Damiani,  they  supported  Cadalus  in  the  expeo<^ 
tation  that  his  success  would  lead  to  a  modification  in  the 
di^iciplinc  of  tlic  Churchy  by  which  the  license  to  marry 
would  be  accorded  to  all  ecclesiastics,' 

That  support  was  efficient,  and  it  was  shortly  needed- 
A  revolution  suddenly  occurred  in  the  politics  of  Ger- 
many. Some  disfiAti^iied  nobler  and  prelates  conspired 
to  obtain  power   by  overthrowing  the  regency  of  the 


■  Ad  Oiictohxam  Ub.  i.  ^plsU  SO. 

■  In  1060,  CikrclInaJ  HnmlMtrL  at  Sllva-Cundlda,  in  cAmbfitlng:  tho  prcnlHa^  tic* 
of  itlBODj,  mtd«  tise  oC  thU  Ar^univnt,  reasoning  thai  ui  iioiuond  prJcit  maj  he 
ratptndM  or  IOMJ  bo  lolerutud  in  hope  of  aQioadmEui^  bat  if  h«  tretichci  on  here*?, 
IhvTV  con  hv  noltbot  bopo  not  tocroj  foi  him  (KnEnbert.  Cnrdlnhl.  mIv.  filtaonloo. 
Lib,  tft.  G,  4]i),  Dikminul  fl|ipl(iv|  ihli  Ui  L]ia  (Turdndon  of  tnnrria^^  uHtb  m\\  hU 
vigouri  "Qui  iiftniniin  <)niu  uorruoai,  impudlci;  dum  dafubdirrc  nituntur,  mcr^Ln 
judicantur  biorytioi  "  (Opuiic,  Jlviii,  Dift».  iL  o,  fi),  "  Nftm  cum  pcccal  homo,  i^umI 
In  patvum  Inbltur  ;  cum  voro  peuuitA  defr^adlt.  o(  pur^l  ffnper  «am.  nn  palia&t 
•grtHiELh,  Lirgfltui,  .  -  ,  Hoc  aut^m  Intot  pfCc«tr>ram  ot  hflaiatiuum  dlitat:  qui* 
pecoatcr  (Mt  qui  delioriaU,  hnreticiu  <tut«in  qui  pMOfttua  poi  pmvum  clofimA 
defendit "  (Opuc.  xxiw  Prct).  ■  OpaiO>  xvin-  Di».  E  c.  B. 
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dowuger  Empress  Agnes,  A  stroke  of  dftring  treachery 
put  them  in  pcwscwion  of  the  person  of  the  boy-king, 
and  the  arch-conspirator,  Hatino  of  Cologne,  earned  his 
canonisation  by  reversing  at  once  the  policy  of  the  pre- 
vious fldministralion.  In  a  solemn  council  held  at  Osber 
in  1062,  the  pretensions  of  Cadalus  were  repudiated,  and 
Alexander  IL  was  recognised  ah  pope.  StiU  Cadalus  did 
not  despair*  but  with  the  aid  of  the  I^ombard  clergy  he 
nursed  forces  and  marched  on  Rome,  relying  on  his  adhe* 
rents  within  the  walls.  They  admitted  him  into  the 
Leonine  city,  where  he  threw  himself  into  the  impreg- 
nable castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  Immediately  l)esiegcd  by 
the  Romans,  he  resolutely  held  out  for  two  years,  in  spite 
of  incredible  privations,  but  at  length  he  sought  safety  in 
flight  with  but  a  «ngle  follower.  Meanwhile  his  party, 
as  a  political  body,  had  become  broken  up.  and  though 
Henry.  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  still  adhered  to  him.  he 
was  powerless  to  maintain  his  claims.  Finally,  in  1067* 
Alexamier  held  a  council  at  Mantua,  cleai'ed  his  election 
of  imputed  irregularity,  and  was  universally  recognised. 

During  this  period,  the  **  Nicolitan  '*  clergy  by  no 
means  abandoned  their  tenets.  In  1063,  as  soon  as  he 
could  feel  reasonably  assured  of  his  eventual  success, 
Alexander  assembled  more  than  a  hundred  bishops  in 
council  at  Rome,  wliere  he  emphatically  repeated  the 
canon  pronmlgat^rd  in  1059  by  Nicholas  IL,  which  was 
not  only  a  proclaination  of  his  Bdelity  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  but  an  admission  that  the  legislation  of  his  pre- 
decessor had  thus  far  proved  fruitless.  Damiani,  also, 
laboured  unceasingly  with  argument  and  exhortation,  but 
the  vehemence  of  his  declamation  only  shows  how  widely 
extended  and  how  powerful  the  heresy  still  was.  \Vc 
shall  see  hereafter  that  on  a  mit^sion  to  Milan,  to  reduce 
the  married  clergy  to  obedience,  he  barely  escaped  with 
his  life ;  and  on  another  to  Lodi,  with  the  same  object. 
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the  schismatics,  after  exhausting  argument,  in  support 
of  priestly  marriage,  tlircaiened  him  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  again  hu  saintly  dignity  came  near  being 
enhanced  by  the  honours  of  martyrdom.*  Even  the  re- 
striction upon  second  marriajje?i  was  occasionally  lost 
ftight  of,  and  snch  most  irregular  unions  were  celehrated 
with  all  the  ceremony  and  rejoicings  that  were  customary 
among  laymen  in  their  public  nuptials.'  Vet,  notwith- 
standing the  pious  fervour  which  habitually  stigmatised 
Uie  vrives  as  harlots  and  the  husbands  as  unbridled  adul- 
terers, Damiani  himself  allows  us  to  see  tlmt  the  marriage 
relation  was  preserred  with  thorough  fideiity  on  the  part 
of  the  women,  and  was  compatible  witJi  learning,  decency, 
and  strict  attention  to  religious  duty  by  the  men.  Urging 
the  wives  to  ijuit  their  husbands,  he  finds  it  necessary  Xo 
combat  their  scruples  at  breaking  what  was  to  them  a 
solemn  engagement^  fortified  with  all  legal  provisions  and 
religious  rites,  but  which  he  pronounces  a  frivolous  and 
meaningless  r(?rcmony,*  So,  in  deploring  the  habitual 
practice  of  marriage  among  the  Piedmontese  clergy,  he 
regards  it  as  the  only  blot  upon  men  who  otherwise 
appeared  to  him  as  a  chorus  of  angels»  and  as  shining 
lights  in  the  Church. 

Such  considerations  as  these,  however,  had  no  influ- 
ence in  diminishing  Damiani  s  zeal.  To  Cunibert.  Bishop 
of  Turin,  whose  spiritunl  flock  he  thus  so  much  admired, 
he  addressed,  about  1065,  an  eptstte  reproaching  him  with 

I  Opo>c  xvrn.  TIm.  H.  c.  ft 

*  Obcunto  igliur  pcIHec  vidoatas  ndjecit  Itcmre  ponJti^Junj,  QuW  iilura  ?  CoH' 
fopdorat  t\bi  qu»Bt  IshiiUruTu  lag*i  praMJbiiluu).  amlconim  aiquc  coaSniuuL  oangrogat 

DiUDirtni  Oi-mo-  XVJii.  niav.  W.  c.  A. 

'  Kco  ViM  t«rT«tLt  qitod  forto.  non  rltcjua  fldci  snl  porfidiK,  vfn  imnulus  mbAir- 
hant'  (luod  ratji  et  moTLiio«(it&  dotaha  Dolariuf  quAsi  matrimonii  jare  oonscripsit ; 
quodjanMQcnturo  adoonfinnaQdiittmutHlaitimijdoDoiiiQgilcopulaTQ  utdnque  proccMlt. 
Totom  boo  <|u<kI  vidiAURet  aipud  ulloa  «aL  ao&jug-ti  OrmuijeiitaQi,  intor  TWf  vnaQm 

JudlcftiUT  et  frivolum — Opoic.  X^ni.  Di«.  ii,  o.  7- 

*  OpQ«c  xvm.  Din.  iL  Pmf. 
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his  criminal  laxity  in  permitting;  such  transf^rcssions  in 
his  clicK'csc,  and  ur^ng  him  strenuously  to  undertake 
tl»e  reform  which  was  so  necessary  to  the  purity  of  the 
Church.'  Cunibert  apparently  did  not  respond  to  the 
exhortation,  tor  Damiani  proceeded  to  appeal  to  the 
temporal  sovereign  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Adelaide, 
widow  of  Humbert-au\-Btanclies-Muim,  who  was  tlien 
it:gent.  In  an  elaborate  epistle  be  urges  lier  to  attack 
the  wives,  while  her  bishops  ^hall  coerce  the  husbands; 
but  if  the  latter  neglect  that  duty,  he  invitee  her  to 
interi>osc  with  tlie  secular  power,  and  thus  avert  from 
her  house  and  her  country'  the  Divine  wrath  which  must 
eke  overtake  them.'  That  so  strict  a  Churchman  as 
Damiani  should  not  only  tolerate  but  adi'ise  the  exercise 
of  temporal  authority  over  ecclesiastics,  and  this,  too.  in 
a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical,  shows  how  completely  the 
one  idea  had  become  dominant  in  his  mind,  since  he  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  it  the  privileges  and  imnmnities  for 
whirh  the  Church  had  been  struggling,  by  fair  means 
and  foul,  for  six  centuries.  It  would  appear,  moreover, 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  potentates  had 
been  allowed,  or  had  assumed,  to  exercise  power  in 
the  matter^  for  Damiani  cautions  the  Countess  Adelaide 
not  to  follow  the  example  of  some  evil-minded  magnates 
and  make  the  pretence  of  reformation  an  excuse  for 
spoiling  the  Church.^ 

The  ical  of  the  indefatigable  Damiani  continued  to 
be  as  unconquerable  as  the  Ntubbomness  uf  \ih  adver- 
saries, and  some  two  years  later  we  tiad  him  again  at 
work.  The  date  of  1067  is  generally  attributed  to  a 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  Peter»  Cardinal  Archpriest 
of  the  Lateran,  stimulating  him  to  renewed  exertions  in 
extirpating  this  foul  disgraee  to  the  Church,  and  arguing 

>  OpuBo.  xvuL  Di»H  U.  ■  Opa>&  xvui.  Di««.  Ui.  o.  i,  L 

■  Opuxx  XVUL  Vim  llL  ^  3. 
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ttt  great  length  in  reply  to  the  reasons  and  excuses  with 
which  ttic  clerical  Benedicks  continued  to  defend  their 
Tile  heresy.' 

In  all  this  controversy,  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
how  Damiani  shows  himself  to  be  the  pure  mode)  of 
monkish  asceticism^  untainted  with  any  practical  wisdom 
and  unwarped  by  any  earthly  considerations.  When 
Hildebrand  struggled  for  sacerdotal  ceiibac}%  the  shrewd- 
ness of  Lhe  serpent  guided  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  and 
he  fought  for  what  he  knew  would  prove  a  weapon  of 
tremendous  power  in  securing  for  the  Church  the  theo- 
cracy which  was  his  pure  ideal  of  human  institutions. 
Not  A  thought  of  the  worldly  advantages  consequent 
upon  the  reform  appears  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of 
Damiani.  To  him  it  wa5  simply  a  matter  of  conscience 
that  the  mimsters  of  Christ  should  be  adorned  with  the 
austere  purity  through  which  alone  lay  the  path  to  salva- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  arguments  which  he  employs  in 
his  endless  disputations  carefully  avoid  the  practical 
reasons  which  were  the  principal  motive  for  enforcing 
celibacy.  His  main  reliance  is  on  the  assumption  that, 
as  Christ  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  so  he  should  he  served 
and  the  Eucharist  be  handled  only  by  virgins ;  and  his 
subsidiary  lo^c  consists  of  mystical  interpretations  of 
passages  in  the  Jewish  history  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Phineas,  of  course,  affords  a  favourite  and  oft-repeated 
ailment  and  illustration.  Allusions  to  Ahimelech  can 
al^o  be  understood,  but  the  reasoning  based  upon  the 
tower  of  Sichem,  the  linen  girdle  of  Jeremiah,  and  the 
catastrophe  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  convincing  only  ss  to 
the  unworldliness  of  the  recluse  of  Avellana, 

Notwithstanding  all  his  learning  and  elottuence.  the 
authority  of  his  name,  the  lustre  of  his  example,  and  the 
tireless  efforts  of  his  fiery  energy,  the  cause  to  which  he 

^  Optuw»  xvm.  Disis  L 
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had  devoted  himself  did  not  advuicc.  The  later  years 
of  Alexander^  pontificate  atlbrd  unmistakable  indications 
that  the  puritan  party  were  becoming  discouraged;  that 
they  were  disposed  to  abate  some  of  their  demands,  and 
were  ready  to  make  concessions  to  the  refractory  spirit 
wliich  refused  obedience  both  in  principle  and  in  practice. 
Thus,  in  1068,  a  decretal  addressed  to  tlie  authorities  of 
Dalmatia  merely  threatens  suspension  until  satisfaction 
15  made  by  those  who  many  in  orders  or  who  refuse  to 
abandon  their  wives,^  A  somewhat  different  position  was 
taken  with  tlie  Venetians,  An  epistle  to  the  i'atriarch 
of  Grado  orders  the  deprivation  of  those  who  live  in  open 
and  undisguised  concubinage,  but  signiHcantly  confines 
its  penalties  to  notorious  infractions  of  the  rule,  and  leaves 
to  God  the  investigation  of  such  a&  may  Ik:  prudently 
concealed,'  This  manifests  a  wiUingness  to  temporise 
with  offenders  whose  respect  for  papa!  authority  would 
induce  tiiem  to  abstain  from  defiant  disobedience — a 
pusillanimous  tempting  of  hypocTisy  to  which  the  holder 
Uildebraud  could  never  have  given  his  consent.  A  prin- 
ciple of  great  importance,  moreover,  was  abandoned  when, 
in  1070,  Alexander  assented  to  the  consecratiou  of  the 
bishop-eleetof  Le  Mans,  who  was  the  son  of  a  priest;* 
and  when  he  stated  that  this  was  not  a  precedent  for 

<  Aloi^  U,  Bplat.  IS5 Pittthyitni  (I^tf.  EcoUh,  Hiingnr.  I.  4l>7)  r«iiikTk«  thai  tbiv 

Unitj&roM  fron  this  bml  tli&totbDr*'ii9ilivma  Mrvice  voatdhavDOftjuod"'*o[nn«» 

II  li  aUo  ubaorrahlc  that  dabdoAcoiu  tir*  not  Inclarlfd  In  thin  prohibition— « 
nmarkAblo  iidrnjitlon.  nine*  by  UiU  titu*  Ihoir  fiibj«i?tirrti  to  tha  Uw  ol  oolitribcj 
had  bi?aoiDG  ft  scttlail  rata  Id  tbc  Roman  Church,  [  maj  b«r^  roinirk  tliat  I  had 
Ooliccttd  coDfidumMo  nmEcdal  to  Imce  thit  wMtvinn  practice  with  rc^'HJi]  lo  Iht 
»uMlaooi]Al4\  hut  iLA  It  IrivfhivuA  do  prtnclpte.  mtfrei}r  depending  in  enfllor  tlracs  upon 
th«  Uoftl  ^vt%ODi  u  U>  tbo  fuQutioni  of  Ibe  ffrado^  tbo  ritMUSaidD  vr^uld  katccIjt 
tvpftj  IAhi  tpiM  lh»l  a  would  ououpy. 

^  Ikt  muiSfQitU  loqufmnr:  BoarvUrmm  ftut«m  oogrtitar  ot  Judex  Dvqh  o<l.» 
Alex.  n.  KpUc,  Hif. 

'  Ccnonuuiamiom  olectam.  pro  oo  quoil  Alioii  •AcotdollA  ■]icitt;r,  nj  oittenc  virttittt 
Inenm  ocnveniant.  non  rejicimni ;  lod.  AafTmgnntihaBiDeHtiii.iuilcntcFiusctpiiuiift; 
noa  C«ini9n  ut  hoo  pro  regula  in  |KutAnim  ft»iiLkinAtiir,  tod  od  lempui  aoclottn  poricuto 
ooDRtlltnr.— Onrimi,  niiit,  lti,  c.  13. 
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the  future,  but  merely  a  concession  to  the  evil  of  the 
times,  his  laxity  was  the  more  impressive,  since  he  thus 
admitted  his  violation  of  the  canons.  He  subsequently 
even  enlarged  this  j^cia]  pcHnission  into  a  general  rule, 
witli  merely  the  saving  clause  that  the  projiosed  incum- 
ticnt  Kliould  be  more  worthy  than  his  eompetitori.^ 
AlexAnder.  moreover,  maintained  in  force  the  amnent 
rule  that  no  married  man  could  assume  monastic  vows 
unless  his  wife  gave  her  free  consent,  and  entered  a 
convent  at  the  same  time,"  We  shall  see  that  in  little 
more  than  half  a  century  tiie  progress  of  sacerdotalism 
rendered  the  sacrament  of  marriage  powerless  m  com- 
parison mth  the  vows  of  religion. 

Alexander  clearly  had  not  in  him  the  stuff  of  wliich 
persecutors  and  reformers  arc  made,  as,  indeed,  his 
merciful  liberality  iii  extending  over  the  Jews  througli- 
out  Europe  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Sec  would  suffi- 
ciently demonstrate.  At  length  he,  too,  was  released 
from  earthly  cares,  and  on  the  day  after  his  decease,  on 
S2nd  April  1073,  his  place  was  filled  by  the  man  who  of 
uU  others  was  the  most  perfect  impersonation  of  the 
aggressive  churchmanjihip  of  the  age. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  sketch  the  stormy 
pontificate  of  Hildebrand  in  its  relation  to  our  subject, 
I  must  pause  to  relate  the  episode  of  the  Milanese 
f  lergy.    The  struggle  in  that  city  to  enforce  tlie  ascetic 


*  Nftm  pro  to  fiood  flliui  Moordi^f*  dlettnr.  tA  cffiterB  vlrtntiu  In  dam  coDvoni&nt, 
non  reJloIiniUL,  Md  cuffncgantibuK  nierlLlM  oonnlvcndo,  euci  TftclplmuH.— Alftx.  fL 
Bplflt.  ISS.    BaroniUHAtlribnteitoibift  thorUl^af  1071» 

Tbo  conlnivi  tjuiwwii  Hm  wmktoM  uf  AlBjuiiiilur  and  the  unbending  flgliUty  of 
liLji  fucOLiHBor,  tiilfJcbnQ'J,  ii  wall  flhowc  hy  coni|iuln^  thSa  tUillmiUd  acc«ptftaea  of 
pHcsUy  olT[*[irtn|r  vUh  th«  rrifuaul  of  tbe  laltwr  ti)  permit  th«  ttUvatlon  of  a  okrk 
Tequccted  by  bor.b  bU  blAhojj  »Tid  ihe  King  of  Angun,  tliup];  becAUM  he  intM 
ill9g[iltDM9y  although  U)  otb«r  respectfl  ^tdniiucd  lo  bt  u(Mxccptloiuib]v(Or«gor  VJI, 
Lib.  11,  Kplflt.  GO)-  Wo  h^vif  mXrer^dy  aeen  that,  nvan  amSfl  ihu  Lkutiiu  whlt^b  pra- 
vftlleft  riarlntr  tbc  c4r1r  i^rt  of  Ibc  oonLury,  Pom«  Gcrmjm  bibbopd  babituoUy 
rvfUfleJ  OTflt^rs  to  ibc  toith  of  priceta. 

■  Alex,  ]l,Bjii>t.  US< 
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principles  of  the  reformers  gives  so  perfect  an  inside 
view  of  the  reformation  itself,  and  its  various  stages 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  with  so  much  minuteness 
by  contemporary  writers,  that  it  deserves  to  be  treated 
by  itself  as  a  disconnected  whole. 


CHAFfER  XIII 
MILAN 


Tn  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Church,  Milan  was  at  the 
hefld  of  the  Northern  Vicariate  of  Italy,  as  Rome  was  of 
the  Southern.  When  the  preponderance  of  the  latter 
city  became  established,  the  glory  of  St  Ambrose  shed 
a  lustre  over  his  capital  which  the  true  Milanese  fondly 
regarded  as  rivalling  that  of  St-  Peter,  and  the  superiority 
of  Home  was  grudgingly  admitted.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  Milan  is  found  ticeupying  the  chief  place  among 
the  I^ombard  cities,  virtually  governed  by  its  archbishop, 
whose  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  power  rendered  his 
position  one  of  great  influence  and  impoitance.  Yet 
even  at  that  early  period,  the  republican  spirit  was  already 
developed,  and  the  city  was  divided  into  factions,  as  the 
nobles  and  citizens  struggled  for  alternate  supremacy. 

Milan  was  moreover  the  headquarters  of  the  hidden 
Manicha^ism  which,  after  survi^'ing  centuries  of  persecu- 
tion in  the  Kast,  was  now  secretly  invading  Europe 
through  Bulgaria,  and  had  already  attracted  the  vigilant 
attention  of  the  Church  in  localities  widely  separated. 
Its  earliest  open  manifestation  was  in  Toulouse,  in  1018; 
at  Orleans,  in  10'23,  King  Robert  the  PioiK  rftu5ied 
numerous  scetaries  to  expiate  their  heresy  at  the  stake, 
where  their  unshrinking  zeal  excited  general  wonder- 
At  Carabrai  and  JA&gc  similar  measures  of  repression 
became  necessary  in  1025;  the  Kmperor  Henry  III, 
endeavoured  at  Gostai',  in  1052,  to  put  an  end  to  them 
with  the  gallows :  and  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  at 
Agen  about  the  year   1100:   at   Soissons   in   1114;    at 
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^noulouse  id  1118;  at  Cologne  in  1146;  at  P^rigord  in 
™1U7  ;  in  England  in  1166,  until  we  can  trace  their 
connection  with  the  Albigenses,  whose  misfortunes  fill 
so  black  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Catling  thenmelveK  Cathan,  and  stignmtisec)  by  true 
believers  under  various  opprobrious  namcs^  of  which  the 
commonest  was  Patcrins,  their  doctrines  were  those  of 
the  ancient  Mamchfeans,  their  most  characteristic  tenets 
being  belief  in  the  dualistic  principle,  and  the  abhorrence 
of  animal  food  and  of  marriageJ  The  prevalence  of 
these  doginaH  among  the  Milanese  populace  furnishes  a 
probablr  explanation  of  iiiufh  that  took  place  during 
the  contest  between   Rome  and  the  married  piiests. 

KKribiirto    di    Arzago^    who    lilted    the   archiepiseopal 
hair  of  Milan  from  1010  to  1015,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  princes  of   Italy*  and    though    unsuccessful  in 
tlie   revolt   which    he    organised    in    1084    against   the 
Kmperor  Conrad  the  Saiic^  his  influence  was  scarcely 
diminished   after  his  return   from   the   expulsion  which 
^nunished    hiN   rebellion.'      At    the   time   of   his  death, 
HUQlan  wai^  passing  through  one  of  its  accustomed  civil 
^^tsscnsions.      The    Motta,    or    Iwdy    of    burgesses,    had 
quurrelled  with  the   nobles  and  archbishop,  and»  under 
the  leadership  of  an  apostate  noble  named  Lanzo,  had 
■expelled   them   from  the  city — an  ejection  whicit  was 
followed  by  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  three  years.     At 
slength,  ui  1044,  Lanzo  obtained  promise  of  armed  a^sist^ 

^      1  Vor  lli»  docLrtnei  of  tU  CatbMt  m«  Uw  Aulhor'a  *'  UitUuj  of  Ibe  laqiil*ltloii 

«f  th«  Middlcf  AgfV  VoL  L  ohap.  HL 

*  It  ii  tcAFcutly  vtftTlX)  whtJA  to  mop*  thha  r^fer  U>  th«  Mwrtlon  ol  medivvftl 

IfllliiEiciM  obrobioli^rv  that  EHberto  UArriod  n  nob1«  liulj  OAiofd  V*ofk.    Fviiotl}! 

(HuT^torl  SuripU  Hor.  llaL  V.  ISS-^)  h&i  sufflciently  demODflbnUd  tU  luipTob*MUtj. 

Ito  doc*  not.  howpver,  aUadc  ti>  ib«  uguiurut  ilerlv&bln  ffvoj  tL*  t>vji  Uml  Bri- 

b0to*M  tifunH  !■  jiI^reI  Ut  th«  firrv-^iHlinK»  at  III*  Cannnll  of  TmvIa  la  \022,  vrbar* 

prl^itly  miirrlage  vak  »o  NvoreLy  ooadmniiad, 

VitU  -Th«L[ro  ftad  TiiOM  of  Hildcbnod."  by  LheAhMO,  [>«uOs  aU^  "Thft 

T^imX   Moiii^by,"  b7  ttiQ   Hot.  FbCluir  W.  Burj,  D.IX^  "Thu   BogUudn^  of  Uitt 
^LT*int>r,n]  Sovgrvignty  uf  Lh«  Pu|>v«,"  by  Moiuipnor  U  Diiohuncv  D,D. 
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ance  fn>m  Henry  III.,  wliich  reduced  the  nobles  to 
subjcctioht  and  they  returned  in  peace.  Eriberto  died 
the  following  year,  and  the  election  of  his  successor 
caused  great  excitement-  Eriembaldo.  the  popular  chief 
(dorninus  popu/i),  called  the  citizens  together  to  nomiFiatc 
candidiitcs,  and  induced  them  to  select  four<  One  of 
tlicic  was  Lajidolfo  CottA,  a  notary  of  the  sacred  palaec, 
who  was  brother  to  Eriembaldo;  anotlier  was  Anselmo 
di  Undagio,  ('ardinal  of  the  MiUnese  (*hurch,  subse- 
quently Bishop  of  Lucca,  and  finally,  as  we  have  seen, 
pope,  under  the  name  of  Alexander  IT.;  the  third  was 
Arialdo,  of  the  family  of  the  capitanei  of  Carinate;  and 
the  fourtli  was  Otho,  anoUier  Milaticse  cardinal.  These 
four  were  sent  to  the  emperor,  for  him  to  make  his 
selection ;  but  the  faction  of  the  nobles  despatched  a 
rival  in  the  person  of  Guido  di  Vaiate,  who  already 
held  the  appointment  of  secretary  from  the  emperor, 
and  who  had  recommended  himself  by  zealous  sernces, 
which  now  claimed  their  reward.  Henry  gave  the 
coveted  dignity  to  Guido,  to  the  great  surprise  and 
indignation  of  the  popular  nominees.  Their  expostula- 
tions were  unavailing,  imd  l)oth  parties  returnetl — Guido 
to  assume  an  office  harassed  by  the  opposition  of  the 
people  on  whom  he  had  been  forced,  and  the  disap- 
pointed candidates  to  brood  over  tlie  wrongs  which  had 
deprived  them  of  the  splendid  prize.'  We  shall  see  how 
thoroughly  three  of  those  candidates  avenged  themselves. 
It  is  observable  trom  tJiis  transairtion  tliat  Milan 
was  completely  independent  of  Rome.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  distant  emperor,  absorbed  in  the  dissensions  of 
Gennany,  could  press  but  lightly  on  the  powerful  and 
turbulent  city.  Rome  was  not  even  thought  of  in  crcat*- 
ing  the  archbishop,  whose  spiritual  and  temporal  power 

>  OiiKlvntieo  FhmniA,  Chron,  H^k-  <^  763.— Lsndulph.  Senior,  M«Hltoiui.  Ubt. 
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were  grantea^  the  imperial   investiture-     But  wlim, 
soon  after,  the  tierjtian    popes  )iad    rescued  tlie  pjipncy 

Ifroui  the  contempt  into  wiiich  it  ha<i  fallen,  its  doniina- 
tion  over  Milan  became  a  necessary  step  in  its  progress 
to  uflivertal  Mipremacy,  and  lent  additional  vigour  to 
the  desires  of  the  rcforiucra  to  restore  the  forgotten  di»- 
cij^uie  of  the  Church  in  a  eity  so  inllueutiaL 
Marriage,  at  this  time,  was  a  universal  privilege  of 
the  Milanese  clergy.     If  we  may  believe  the  testimony 

tof  one  who  was  almost  a  contemporary,  the  candidate 
for  holy  orders  was  strictly  examined  as  to  his  learning 
and  moraU.  These  being  sntisfaclory,  he  was,  if  un- 
married, asked  if  he  had  strcugUi  to  remain  mj,  and  if 
»he  replied  in  the  n^ativc,  he  could  forthwith  betroth 
himself  and  marry  with  the  ordinary  legal  and  religious 
ceremonies.  Second  marriages  were  not  allowed,  and 
tthe  l^evttical  law  as  to  the  virginity  of  the  bride  yvns 
Btrietly  observed.  Those  who  remained  single  were 
objects  of  suspicion^  while  tho^e  who  performed  their 
sacred  functions  duly,  and  brou>{ht  up  their  families  in 
the  fear  of  God,  were  rcs[)ccted  and  ol>cyed  by  their 
flocks  as  pastors  should  be,  and  were  eligible  to  the 
f  episcopate.  Concubinage  was  regarded  as  a  heinous 
offence,  and  those  guilty  of  it  were  debarred  from  all 
promotion  ^ — in  this  reversing  the  estimate  placed  upon 

Tb^  writvr  wa*  n  pnrUaaii  of  the  morHcd  olorg^  ;  bat  bi^  dcooriptloA  U  cotiflrued 
if  bh«  kudlmony  which  Datnlatil  h^n.  (jinLe,  p,  2^^]  to  ths  irooil  chamoter  of  tbA 
itauHad  clergy  oJ  Savo^.  BliU,  in  view  vt  the  mAun«r*  of  the  t^ts,  this  u  eridcnlly 
■  too  pftTtlnl  Acoottnl,  lUid  tborc  is  tmtb  In  the  oountuf  stat^mant  of  nn  opponent, 
0t.  Atidr«&  of  Vallomhrcwn,  D  tSlsolplo  of  8t.  Ariftldo  "  Nim  fttli  cum  ^^imlbujT  et 
Aeelpilrlbiia  hue  lUuflquc  pervns&utiM.  fluum  venationl  lubricu  ruaulAtam  tnvt«- 
InQtt  alW  vor<i  lAbiinnuli  ct  meqQDni  vitliai,  &lii  impii  luiunirti  ciutobuil  ;  cuncti 
fere  aot  aum  pubUi^U  axorlbiui  aire  icorliii,  Ruom  i^ooiininiK  dncvbadt  viuxn  ,  ,  . 
UcilT«ni1  sJc  ioh  iJjnuiitocA  h»r«*i  tuiiotAntur  hni^liuilL" — ViU  6L  AjlftJiilt  n  u  Bfo.  7. 

Thfl  Mlk*vr.iip  ilofendfld  their  pfnition  not  only  hy  SoriptiirA  ImtUi.  Imi  *l»ft  hy  a 
decifion  whitih  tlioy  Alllrmcd  wu  nri'lcred  by  St.  Afnbraic,  to  whom  tho  tioestjon 
of  tbo  poriuiBiibHity  of  MObrdotnl  mnrruge  hod  bo«n  ivfrrrrd  hy  ibe  popo  and 
bbliopa.  Of  conne  the  ator/  w  irlthoul  fvutifUtSr^ti,  but  «)ii|^uliulir  cuouk^*  ^i* 
XQaiMW  clung  to  It  long  tJWf  the  nbj«Tt  bad  AcMed  to  ba  open  lo  dUtiimJob. 
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the  respcctirc  infructions  of  disciplitic   by   the  Koman'' 
Church, 

The  see  of  LtiecA  consoled  Anselmo  di  Badugio  for 
the  failure  of  his  aKpiratioiiK  towards  the  archiepiscopate. 
and  the  other  disappointed  candidates  for  a  while  cher- 
ished their  mortification  in  silence,  Landolfo  and  Arialdo 
were  inclined  to  asceticism,  and  a  visit  which  Anselmo 
paid  to  Milan  stimulated  them  to  undertake  a  reform 
which  could  not  but  prove  a  source  of  endless  trouble 
to  their  successful  competitor  Guido.  Leaders  of  the 
people,  and  ma^iteni  of  the  art  of  inflamuif{  popular 
passi<m,  they  caused  assemblies  to  be  held  in  which  they 
inveighed  in  tlic  strongest  tenns  against  the  irregularities 
of  the  clerg>',  whose  sacraments  they  stigmatised  as  the 
foulest  corruption,  whose  churches  they  denounced  as 
dens  of  prostitution,  and  whose  property  they  assumed 
to  be  legitimate  prey  for  the  spoiler*  Guido  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  repress  the  agitation  thus  produced, 
argued  in  favour  of  tlie  married  clergy,  and  was  sus- 
tained by  the  party  of  nobles,  in  a  city  like  Milan, 
it  was  not  ditKcult  to  excite  a  tumult.  Besides  the 
influence  of  the  perennial  factions,  ever  eager  to  tear 
each  other's  throats,  the  populace  were  ready  to  yield 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  bold  reformers.  The  Mani- 
charan  heresy  had  taken  deep  root  among  the  masses, 
who,  afraid  to  declare  their  damnable  doctrines  openly, 
were  rejoiced  in  any  way  to  undermine  the  autliority 
of  the  priesthood,  and  whose  views  were  in  accord- 
ance   with    those    now    broached    on    the    subject    of 


PnrfofTillJ  hjLi  ijivvHtt^T'itf^O  the  niAUt^r  with  bin  utaal  oonMic^itioDt  iDcltiRtrj,  nnd 
«howR  the  rcpatiliou  vt  tbo  Icgoud  nob  only  liy  Datius  and  i^uiftalfnt  Scnbr  m  tbo 
^loTei^lh  orntary,  but  b;  GuftlviuiGo  KUmma  in  tfao  tbirtciiDrh,  by  Lho  oathor  *>t  th« 
Vlv&  Fluruiu,  \>y  PJulru  AgNi[o,  aiul  b;  DumHrdi^io  Gurlu  In  tbl^  flftpi-tilh)  uml  by 
'IViiilJvno  Caico  jn  tbc  »iit.«Ynth  afintfiry— thf>  two  lBtt«r  falling  Id  conspquence  rindsr 
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marriage.*  VVliile  these  motives  would  urge  forward 
the  serious  portion  of  tlie  citizens,  the  unthinking  rabble 
would  iiAturaliy  lie  prompt  to  embrace  any  cause  which 
promised  a  prospect  of  disturbance  and  plunder.  Party 
lines  were  quickly  drawn,  and  if  the  reformers  were 
able  to  renve  a  forgotten  scandal  by  stigmatising  their 
opponents  as  Nicolitcs,  tlie  party  of  the  clet^y  and  the 
nobles  had  thdr  revenge.  The  meetiugs  of  1/andolfo 
and  Arialdo  were  held  in  a  spot  called  FatarJa,  whence 
they  soon  became  known  as  Patcrins — a  term  which  for 
centuries  continued  to  be  of  fearful  import,  as  synony- 
mous with  Manicha*nns.^ 

Matters  could  DOt  long  remain  in  this  condition. 
During  an  altercation  in  tlie  church  of  San  Celso,  a 
hot*headed  priest  assaulted  Arialdo,  whom  Landolfo 
extricated  from  the  crowd  at  considerable  personal  risk. 
Thereupon  the  reformers  called  the  people  together  in  the 
theatre ;  inflammatory  addresses  speedily  wrought  up  the 
popular  passions  to  ungovernable  fury  ;  the  priests  were 
tunied  out  uf  their  churches*  their  houses  sacked*  their 

>  Milan  lontr  rctaiD«d  ila  bftd  pre-cniln<tnoe  nt  ft  ocat  ctf  borc«j.  When  fTrfidcrrli^ 
11.,  Id  ISitti.  dialAyca  hi«  pranLlAod  oroMda  lo  tiibdae  Ui«  niMllloiii  UilACCHe,  hb 

«3tcaM  to  bhu  pnpe  wu  tbnt  h«  ought  not  U>  Imvc  bfihind  btm  UDbcllcTcrn  worao 
th&n  Ihoae  whom  hn  woald  tfoV  ai^nuiA  tlxa  hhu.  "  C'lini  .  ,  .  Jam  ilcnnU  m^^eUM 
EnoipUnt  vnfocare  par  clvJtAlo*  luUuAS  praMlpuo  Uu<lloUnon»)i)iB>  LrHnniru  ftil 
SAraccrnof  ho^tUlt^r  ftipittC^ao>Iotf .  et  Hlot  iocomctiM  pdrtnintiEre,  tuvist  vuluuji  hfiiu 
fflixo  fomeatifl  BU]xrflciiilibuA  itoUclre^  Et  clDaUloom  ilcformAin  (ion  iueil«liuu  pro* 
oarftn."  ATttl  Uatth'w  VatU  cwMh  MiUn  "nmninni  Iivinirir;nmrii.  PAUrionruin,  Lanl- 
f^noumm.  PubllcAiioriiiDi  Albig«PBJum,  C»unLrloram  rufu^iuui  ac  rec«pu<culuiii.''— 
HIiL  A-n^UaDD.  1336. 

*  Aipulf.  OmU  Afchicp.  MudloLnii.  LIK  111.  c^  9,— Luidvlf-  Qon.  Lib.  ut^  a.  10- 
Baoiia.  thd  ani^ompn^TnixiTi^  iinjwrtaliit.  iJwkjb  uJludtfn  U>  Chd  p^pftl  |«rtf  whitn 
h^uymJm  Qt  Ihd  FhUkriul— thAttcriQ  not  h&rmg  ^cl  a<siun«d  cbo  vifruiflcanao  which 
It  solMoqu«titl}'  crbtoincd.  lie  occuack  Anictnio  di  BoflAgio  cf  boEog  tL«  sutbor  of 
the  tranMo*— "  primltuA  FntArlAin  InvoDlt,  AJunttm  dcODliU  vui  uohlvjifflcopL  uui 
junwrmt  inimioi*  ap^nilt.  ANi>ii«  Ht  vtiB-cn  r]iiuduu  vonftoh*,  cam  LAn<li)1flnA 
nu»  propilo  «oiui(>brifio."--CommcDt.  do  Rch.  Hcaric.  IV.  LSb»  vii.  o.  3. --The  Utter 
■eoQMtioA  ma  no  deubl  b«  net  ciown  jm»  oho  of  the  buolna  ftc^ndAb  hc  frvelj  cvt 
rrom  OI19  pftttj  to  tho  other  In  tboM  turbolent  ttai«L 

Bfe(F'p]oh«r»  won  known  a«  PiAtarii  And  tbo  quoner  of  UUon  inhahft«4  hj  thorn 
«u  cmIM  Pit&fla  won  &»  Ute  sa  tbe  etshtecnth  conlury^— Sobcoidl,  llUloirc  dv» 
Oatbarod^  ii.  i7ft 
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persotLs  mallrcatcd,  and  they  were  finally  obliged  to 
purchase  a  suspetision  of  oppression  by  suKscribJn|;  a 
paper  binding  themselves  to  chastity.  The  nohl&s  t^f 
from  being  able  to  protect  the  clergy,  finding  theniselves 
also  in  danger,  soug)it  «iafety  in  fliglit ;  while  the  rabble, 
having  exhausted  the  support  derivable  from  intramural 
plunder,  spread  over  the  country  and  repeated  in  the 
villages  the  devastations  of  priestly  property  whicli  they 
had  committed  in  Milan.^ 

The  suffering  clergy  applied  for  relief  to  the  bishops 
of  the  province,  and  finding  none,  at  length  appealed 
to  Ron»e  itself  Stephen  IX,,  who  then  filled  the  papal 
chair,  authorised  the  archbishop  to  hold  a  synod  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  peace.  It  met,  in  the  early  part 
of  1058,  at  Fontaneto,  near  Novaro.  The  prelates  were 
unanimous  in  sustaining  their  clergy,  and  the  reformers 
Landolfo  and  Arialdo  were  excommunicated  without  a 
diF£!ienticnt  voice.  They  disregarded  the  interdict,  how- 
ever, redoubled  their  efforts  with  the  people,  vehom  they 
hound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  adheie  to  the  ?iacred  cause* 
and  even  forced  the  priests  to  join  in  the  compact, 
Arialdo  then  proceeded  to  Home,  where  he  developed 
in  full  the  objects  of  the  movement,  and  pointed  out 
that  it  would  not  only  result  in  restoring  ptinty  and 
discipline,  but  might  also  be  used  to  break  down  the 
dangerous  independence  of  the  Anibro^fian  Church  and 
reduce  it  to  the  subjection  which  it  owed  and  refused 
to  the  apostolic  see.  The  arguments  were  convincing, 
the  excommunication  was  removed,  and  Arialdo  returned 
to  his  work  with  zeal  more  fiery  than  even' 

Meanwhile  the  nobles  had  takim  hc^art  and  offered 
armed  resistance  to  the  Patarian  faction,  resulting  in 
incessant  fights  and  iucreasiug  bloodshed.     Nicholas  11., 

^  ArnulfpLit).  in.  c.  la^-Landtiirp  F^to.  Ub,ni,  0.9. 
■  AruuU.  LibLiu.  c  n. 
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wno  by  this  tixnt  had  suct-eeded  Steph«i  IX-,  sent 
HUdebrand  and  AiiseUno  di  Bado^o  on  r  mission  to 
Milan,  with  iastmctions  to  allay  the  passions  urhich  led 

such  deplorable  results,  and.  while  endeavouring  to 
uphold  the  rules  of  discipline,  to  pacify  if  possible  the 
people,  and  to  lurrangt?  such  a  bosi^  of  reconciliation  as 
might  restore  peace  to  Uie  distracted  Church.  The  milder 
Anselmo  might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  this  errand  of 
charity,  but  the  unbending  Hildebrand  was  not  likely  to 
Usten  to  aught  but  unconditional  subjection  to  the  canons 
and  to  Rome.  The  f|uaiTeI  therefore  waxed  fiercer  and 
deadUer;  the  turmoil  became  more  inextricable  ixs  daily 
-combikts  embittered  boUi  parties,  and  the  missionaries 
departed,  leaving  Guido  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  autlio- 
rity  over  his  rebellious  city,  and  tl>e  seeds  of  discord 
more  widely  scattered  and  more  deeply  planted  than  ever.* 

Again,  in  1059,  a  papal  legation  was  sent  with  full 
authority  to  force  tlie  recalcitrant  clergy  to  submission. 
Anselmo  again  returned  to  his  native  city,  accompanied 
tliis  Lime  by  Peter  Daiuiani,  Their  pre«;jice  ajid  their 
pretensiom  caused  a  fearful  tumult,  in  which  Oainiani 
and  Landolfo  were  in  deadly  pcrih"  An  assembly  was  at 
length  held,  where  the  legates  asserted  the  papal  pre- 
eminence by  taking  the  place  of  honour,  to  the  gtrneral 
indignation  of  the  Milanese,  who  did  not  rehsh  tlie  degra- 
dation of  their  archbishop  before  the  representatives  of  a 
foreign  prelate.  The  question  in  debate  hinged  upon  the 
authority  of  Home,  which  was  stoutly  denie<i  by  the 
I^ombards/    Peter,  in  a  long  oration,  sliowed  that  Rome 

*  LMdiilf.BnD.  Fib,lti.fl.ia 

'*'Qaod  JbdlcdftABDalii  civiuu  tone  Ld  Mditjoium  trcru,  rtp«cilinum  iitli|ii« 
iLMrtnm  odjub&tui  iiit«rlt(iTa."^Th0  p«rU  mnvt  have  boon  ii«rloii«.  for  evun  Uin- 
(lolfO)  wfaoac  (icrrci  ncro  iitA0Qii0d  hrj  tMiaUn%  civlu  nVrifn,  iDwIt  m  vow  to  bouumtr  m 
mook  it  liA  fefhitilil  nm^nitf-^lilii  ^ScUy  in  rutfllljn^  which,  ftlur  tba  duigvr  whs  |K*t, 
OiUtd  forth  th«  argent  rorDOtifltmncct  of  DvuluiL— Dunbnl  OpuMv.  ZLli.  capb  1. 

*  Thtdr  dofcnoc  vu  *'  non  ilfrlKir*  AinbroAlnnnm  oDOMmn  rU;nuuiiB  It^flbiu  lul^ 
Jiuiore^  Qullumijue  ju^Umuidl  vot  (JiBpoii«atli  jun  IkiOAno  pODllfltil  la  LUa  Mdo  coia- 
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had  Christianised  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  and  that 
St.  Ambro^  himself  hod  invoked  tht;  papal  power  as 
superior  to  his  own.  The  pride  of  the  Ambrosian  Church 
gave  way.  and  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter  was  finally 
acknowledged.  This  grantwi,  tlic  rest  followed  as  a 
inatti^r  of  course,  and  the  heretical  errors  of  simony  and 
marriage  had  to  be  abandoned.  Peter  thouglit  liimsclf 
merciful  in  his  triumph  ;  where  all  alike  were  guilty, 
punishment  for  the  past  became  impossible,  and  he  re- 
stricted himself  to  provisions  for  the  future.  The  arch- 
bishop and  his  clergy  signed  a  paper  expressing  their 
contrition  in  the  most  humiliating  terms,  and  binding 
themselves  and  their  successors,  under  penalty  of  eternal 
damnation,  to  render  simony  thereafter  unknown.  As 
a'gards  the  Nicolitan  heresy,  a  significant  caution  was 
observed,  for  its  extirpation  was  only  promised  in  as  far 
as  it  sliould  be  foimd  possible;^  and  when  Arnolfo,  the 
nephew  of  Guido,  swore  for  his  uncle  that  in  future 
monks  should  he  the  only  persons  ordained  without  a 
preliminary'  oath  that  no  money  had  been  paid  or  re- 
ceived, it  is  observable  that  the  niaintciiance  of  chastity 
was  discreetly  passed  over  Then  tlie  archbishop  and  his 
clergy  swore»  in  the  hands  of  Damiani  at  the  altar,  their 
faithful  observance  of  the  pledge  to  destroy  the  bimoniacal 
and  Nieolitan  heresies,  under  penalties  the  most  tremen- 
dous; and  Guido,  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground, 
humbly  deplored  his  negligence  in  the  past,  imposed  on 
liimself  a  penitence  of  a  hundred  years  (redeemable  at  a 
certain  sum  per  annum),  and  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to 
Santiago  de  Compostella  to  atone  for  his  sin.  Not 
content  with  this,  Damiani  mounted  the  pulpit  and 
made  both  priests  and  people  take  an  oath  to  extirpate 

>  Niuulaitojum  iiuixjut]  bsiiTHim  niliSluuilnuii  oumlemimmuei,  ci  ton  mudo  (^fiavby- 
tanu  aet!  ut  dliuwnoB  ot  Aubdiucouod  nb  tixorum  el  oonouhimuum  hedo  oojwortio, 
TiortLrtfl  BtutUiB.  In  quoat  hid  liobti  [KrtP^1>{lltAii  fuerlt,  >ub  «xlvm  quo  sDpru  (eBliaioiiiD 
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both  heresies;  and  t]ie  clergy,  before  being  reconciled  to 
the  Church  and  restored  to  the  positions  which  they  had 
forfeited  by  their  contumacy,  were  forced  indiridiially 
under  oath  to  anathematise  all  heresies,  and  especially 
those  of  simony  and  marriage-  A  penance  was  imposed 
on  every  one  involved  in  simony — no  allusion  being  made 
to  those  who  were  married;  some,  who  were  manifestly 
unfit  for  their  sacred  duties,  were  suspended,  and  the 
legates  returned,  after  triumphantly  accomphshirig  the 
crtyccts  of  their  mission.* 

If  Damiani  fancied  that  argumentative  subtlety  and 
paper  promises,  even  though  solemnly  given  in  the  name 
of  God  and  all  His  saints,  were  to  settle  a  question  in- 
volving the  fiercest  pas!!iions  of  men,  the  cloistered  saint 
knew  little  of  human  nature.  The  pride  of  the  MilancM 
was  deeply  wounded  by  a  subjection  to  Rome,  unknown 
for  many  generations,  and  ill  endured  by  men  who 
gloried  in  the  ancient  dignity  of  the  Ambrosian  Church. 
When,  therefore,  in  1061.  their  townsman*  Ansehno  di 
Uadagio,  was  elevated  from  the  episcopate  of  Lucca  to 
that  of  the  Holy  See,  Milan,  m  common  with  the  rest 
of  Lombardy.  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  of  the  anti- 
pope  Cadalus-  One  of  Anselmo's  earliest  acts  as  pope 
was  to  address  a  letter  to  the  MiUne.se,  affectionately 
exhorting  them  to  amendment,  and  expressing  a  hope 
that  his  pontificate  was  to  witness  an  extinction  of  the 
heresies  which  had  dii^tracted  and  degraded  the  Church.* 
He  could  scarcely  have  entertaiaed  the  confidence  which 
be  expressed,  for  though  Landolfo  and  Arialdo  en- 
deavoured, witli  unabated  /.eal,  to  enforce  the  canons, 
the  Nieolitan  faction,  regai-dless  of  the  pledges  given  to 
Damiani,  maintained  the  conquest  with  equal  stubborn- 

1  Dftrubnt  op.  oitj  — DaoiiuirB  aooouut  i#  fuMroi^iietJ  to  Ifae  popr,  who,  b9  Mons 
Uf  lliJtik.  axny  be  dU^iisAod  with  the  Icnltr  whicti  pvrTD^Ued  hcrcUoe  W  return  to 
tb^  Church  an  4ach  ouy  lormt^  lAd  b*  U  at  tomit  lalru  to  Jontlfy  hLoiAnlf  far  bU 
nllduM.  ^  AUi^d.  Jl,  Kplnt.  I. 
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ness.  I-andolfo,  on  a  mission  to  Rome,  was  attacked 
at  Piacciiza,  wounded,  and  forced  to  return-  Soon  after 
this  he  was  prostnited  by  a  pulmonary  aifection,  lost  his 
voice,  and  died  after  a  lingering  illness  of  two  years,' 
The  Patcrins^  thus  deprived  of  their  leader,  found 
another  in  the  person  of  his  brother,  Erlembaldo.  just 
then  returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Gifted  with  cvcr^'  knightly  accomplishment,  valiant  in 
war,  sagacious  in  council,  of  u  comiuanding  presence, 
and  endowed  with  eloquence  to  sway  the  passions  of  the 
multitude*  he  was  the  impersonation  of  a  popular  leader; 
while,  in  the  cause  to  which  he  was  now  called,  his 
deep  religious  convictions  lent  an  attraction  which  was 
heightened  by  an  unpardonable  personal  wrong — for, 
early  in  life,  he  had  been  betrotlied  to  ti  youiij^  girl, 
who  fell  under  the  seductive  wiles  of  an  unprinciiiled 
priest.  Yet  Erlembaldo  did  not  embark  in  civil  strife 
without  a  hesitation  which  rcHccts  honour  on  his 
character.  He  refused,  at  first,  but  was  persuaded  to 
seek  counsel  of  the  pope.  Arialdo  accompanied  him 
to  Rome,  and  lurged  Alexander  to  adopt  him  as 
military  leader  in  the  war  against  sacerdotal  marriage. 
Alexander,  too,  shrank  from  tbe  responsibility  of  author- 
ising war  in  such  &  cause,  but  Arialdo  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  Hildebrand.  and  the  scruples  of  the  pope  were 
removed  by  the  prospect  of  asserting  the  authority  of 
Home,  When  Eriembaldo  beard  the  commands  of  Ihe 
Vicegerent  of  God,  and  received  a  sacred  haiuier  to  be 
borne  through  the  expected  battles,  be  could  no  longer 
doubt  as  to  his  duty.  He  accepted  tlie  mission,  and  to 
it  he  devoted  his  life,^ 

^  HU  fnlloCTon  flUlni^d  tar  him  tho  honoun  of  iikHrLyrdam.  H«  vu  r«v«r«fic^ 
HGCoMlDf^ly,  a&d  Uuraton  grftvdy  awu^rU  tlut  tbo  evidtmoc  in  hu  fnroar  U 
Endubilmble, 

■  Amulf.  Lfb.  III.  a,  13,  ll.^LAodoif.  gen.  Ltb.  iii.  o.  U,  li. 

To  lbl»  friirl<ift  may  |irnliat>ly  be  ^ttritmUM  1  turg  ciptatloc  of  Aloxncidar  II.  (Bjilvtt. 
d3,  94)  to  tb«  cl«ncy  uhI  people  of  Milan,  InfcrmlQ^  boLb  p&rlJei  bh&t  «  Ronuui 
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Returning  to  Milan  with  this  sanction,  the  7^al  and 
military  experience  of  Erlcmbaldo  soon  made  themselves 
felt.  He  enrolled  secretly  all  the  young  men  whom 
persuasiou,  threats,  or  promises  could  induce  to  follow 
his  standard,  and  thus  supported  hy  an  organised  body, 
he  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  decretals  iniiihiting  simuny 
and  marriage.  All  recalcitrant  priests  presuming  to 
ofKciate  were  torn  from  the  altars.  The  riots,  which 
seem  to  have  ceased  for  a  time,  became,  with  varying 
fortune,  more  numerous  and  alarming  than  ever,  and  the 
persecution  of  the  clergy  was  greatly  intensilied.  Ciuido, 
at  length,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  uphold  and  pro- 
tect the  Kaeerdotal  body,  was  driven  from  the  city,  and 
the  popular  reformerH  seemed  at  last  to  have  carried  their 
point,  after  a  civil  war  which  had  now  lasted,  with  sliort 
intervals,  for  nearly  ten  years.* 

As  though  to  confirm  the  victory,  Arialdo,  in  1066, 
at  a  council  held  in  Rome,  procured  the  excommunica- 
tion of  his  archbishop,  Guido,  with  which  he  returned 
triumphantly  to  Milan.  Some  popular  revolution  among 
the  factions^  however,  had  brought  Guido  back  to  the 
city,  where  he  maiutained  a  precarious  position.  Dhi^ 
regarding  tlie  excommunication,  he  resolved  to  officiate 
in  the  solemn  services  of  Pentecost  (June  4,  1066),  aiid, 
braving  all  opposition,  he  appeared  at  the  altar.  Excited 
to  fury  at  this  nnexpeeted  contumacy,  the  popular  party, 
led  on  by  Eriembaldo  and  Analdo,  attacked  him  in  the 
cliurch ;  his  foUowers  rallied  in  his  defence,  but,  after  a 
stubborn  fight,  were  forced  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of 

«^o4  haH  rvoontl^r  prvlilbitod  EnoDntinont  prtiwU  froni  ofllubdisji,  and  biitt  OfJ^rod 
tho  people  not  to  ftttood  At  tbeir  join Utmt iocs,  Uo  &il(U  that  lho«9  whonbaBdi>ii 
thdr  fanotloM  to  clonvo  to  thckr  mvcw,  mnvt  bo  forced  altio  to  giio  up  lh*lr 
benefloM. 

■  Anmir  Lib,  l]i>  o.  IG.  — Larnlalf,  Spd-  Lib,  iu-  e.  li. — Anmlfiu  oUadoi  bo  « 
dliipuU  (ToiK^flTQiD^  tho  llUtny,  which  complicated  tho  quutvl.  Tba  trooblea  avea 
iarisAtd  tho  B0Oia*t«rii>»,  tot  ETlomhftldc  proonrod  Ui«  toroltlo  cjoctlon  of  BOAdi^ 
abbou  appotttMd  bj  Ouido- 
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his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  beaten  nearly  to  death. 
Shocked  by  this  outrftge,  many  of  tlie  citizens  abandoned 
the  party  of  the  reformers,  and  the  nobles^  taking  advfin- 
tage  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  again  bad  the  ascendency. 
Arialdo  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  endeavoured 
to  conceal  himself,  travelling  only  by  night.  The 
avengers  were  close  upon  his  track,  however;  he  was 
betrayed  by  a  priest,  and  the  satellites  of  Guido  carried 
him  to  Bii  island  in  Lago  Maggiorc,  where  (June  37i 
1000)  they  put  him  to  death,  with  all  Uic  rcfincnieiit  of 
cruelty.  A  series  of  miracles  prevented  tlie  attempted 
concealment  of  the  martyred  corpse,  and  ten  months  later 
Rrlembaldo  recovered  it,  fresh  and  untouched  by  corrup- 
tion. Carried  to  Milan,  it  wa^  interred  with  stately 
pcKnp  in  the  monastery  of  San  Celso,  where  the  miracles 
wrought  at  his  tomb  proclaimed  the  sanctity  of  him  who 
had  died  for  the  faith,  and  ere  long  his  canonisation 
formally  enrolled  St  Arialdo  in  the  calendar  of  saints,* 

Erlembaldo  for  a  while  remained  quiet,  hut  in  secret 
he  reconstructed  his  party,  and,  undaunted  by  the  fate 
of  his  associate,  he  suddenly  renewed  the  cit*il  strife. 
Successful  at  first,  he  forced  the  clergy  to  bind  them** 
selves  by  fVcsh  oaths,  and  expelled  Guido  again  fVom  the 
city ;  but  the  clerical  party  recovered  its  strength,  and 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  varying  fortune,  until,  in 
1067,  Alexander  IL  despatched  another  legation  with 
orders  to  harmonise,  if  possible,  the  endless  strife.     Car* 

■  AmulL  Lib.  iii.  c.  IH,— lAHdulf.  Lib.  in.  c.  2H.  In  lOW  tho  rGmnin*  of  Bt, 
Arialdo  wcce  tfunjiACoil  hy  ^ivhbiwln?^}  Auaalmo  IV,  U>  IhcT  churcb  <jt  HL  D<fn£<.  uid 
MaratoH  quot«H  froin  AloiiLtl  a  ciiiHoqa  sUktemunt  to  U\h  vffout  Ibut  in  IfltJS  LoaU 
Xll.  removed  thom  to  PorUm  raiaUkcfortbervlms  of  3t.  J^cnii  the  Arcopngito,  ibo 
Pftrlflljuifi  in  hii  tlmo  itlU  voncmllng  theia  tkx  tbow  of  the  latter  saInU 

About  iho  limrr  uf  AHaJdo's  owtL/rdoju,  CrDtutjiUL  luust  have  bistta  wuu  aver  lo 
tha  canse  of  iho  rtrfonnnfn,  for  in  lOtifl  w*  find  Aldmndur  IT.  (Mirfraaaiiig  tlk* 
"religioeis  olnrich  ut  fld^li1iu»  laicifl"  of  thu  city,  tbanking  Ood  thftt  thaj  hnd 
Wu  maved  to  ^tirfialu  th«  ■imouiAcnl  &nd  Niaoliton  liotcedca.  und  oommAndiog 
ihtui  Id  ruitirt)  nH  Ihom  in  urdvrs  who  cwntauilnaltfU  thftmnnlvoii  wllh  woiuon  iIkhiUI 
ho  riogntded— 'Attn.  II.  EpUt  »! 
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dinaU  Miiinardo  and  Minuto  appear  to  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  reconciling  the  angry  factions.  They  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty,  and  promulgate*!  a  constitution  which 
protected  the  clergy  from  abuse  and  persecution,  and 
though  they  decreed  suspension  for  married  and  concu- 
binary  priest^  they  required  tliat  none  should  l>e  punished 
on  suspicion^  and  laid  down  such  regulations  for  trial  a$ 
gave  great  prospect  of  immunity.'  There  must  have 
been  pressing  necessity  for  some  such  regulations,  if  we 
nmy  believe  the  assertion  of  t-andolfo  that  when  Krlcm- 
baldo  found  his  funds  running  low  he  appointed  thir^ 
judges  to  examine  all  ecclesiastics  in  holy  orders.  Those 
who  could  not  procure  twelve  conjumtors  to  swear  wth 
Uiem  on  the  Gospels  as  to  their  iininaculutc  purity  since 
ordination,  had  all  their  properly  confiscated.  At  the 
same  time  the  rabble  used  to  prowl  around  at  night 
and  throw  female  ornaments  and  articles  of  apparel  into 
priests*  houses ;  then,  breaking  open  the  doors*  they  would 
proelatni  the  criminality  of  the  inmates,  and  plunder  cvery- 
Uiing  that  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.'' 

Moderate  men  of  both  parties,  wearied  with  the  un- 
ceasing strife,  eagerly  hailed  the  aecomuiodailon  proposed 
by  the  papal  legates,  and  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
peace.  Erlembaldo,  however,  was  dissatisfied,  and,  visit- 
ing Rome,  soon  aroused  a  fresh  cause  of  quarrel  At 
the  suggestion  of  HUdehrand  he  started  the  portentous 
question  of  investitures,  and  on  his  return  he  endeavoured 
to  force  both  clergy  and  laity  to  take  an  oath  that  in 
future  their  archbishops  should  apply  to  the  pope,  and 
not  to  the  emperor,  for  confirmation — thus  securing  a 
chief  devoted  to  the  cause  of  reform.  Guido  sought  to 
anticipate  this  movement,  and,  in  1069,  old  and  wearied 
with  the  unending  contention,  he  resigned  his  arch- 
bbhopric  to  the  ^ubdeacon  Gotcfrido,  who  had  long  been 

'  Amnlf.  Lib.  ni.  d.  U,  l^.  Ludolf.  Sw.  Lib.  HL  c  30. 
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his  principal  adviser.  The  latter  procured  liis  confirma- 
tion from  Henry  I V.^  hut  the  Milanese,  d<-'frauded  of  their 
electoral  privileges,  refused  to  recognise  bim,  Erlem- 
baldo  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular 
feeling;  a  tumult  was  readily  excited,  and  Got^frido  was 
glad  to  escape  at  night  from  the  rebellious  city.  Guido 
added  fresh  confusion  hy  asserting  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  Gotefrido.  and  by  endeavouring  to  resume  his 
see.  To  this  end  he  made  a  treaty  with  Krlembaldo,  but 
that  crafty  chieftain^  obtaining  po^scHMon  of  his  person, 
imprisoned  him  in  the  monastery  of  San  Cclho,  and  then 
proceeded  to  besiege  Gotefrido  in  Castiglione-  The  new 
archbishop  defended  himself  bravely,  until,  in  1071,  Er- 
lembaldo  was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise.* 

Meanwliile  another  aspirant,  Azzo,  installed  by  Er- 
Icmbaldo,  fured  no  better  than  his  rivals.  The  people, 
unbidden  guests,  rushed  in  to  his  inaugural  banquet,  un- 
earthed him  in  the  corner  where  he  had  hidden  himself, 
dragged  him  by  the  heels  into  the  street,  and,  placing  liim 
in  a  pulpit,  forced  him  to  swear  that  he  would  make  no 
further  pretensions  to  the  see;  while  the  papal  legate, 
who  had  presided  over  the  solemnities^  was  gUd  to  escape 
with  his  life-  Azzo,  however,  was  recognised  by  Rome ; 
he  wtt^  released  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  money 
was  fiirnished  to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  quarrcL  On 
the  other  hand,  Henry  IV.  sent  assistance  to  Gotefrido, 
which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  campaign  with  some 
vigour;  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  footliotd  in  Milan, 
Azzo  Hed  to  Rome,  and  the  city  remained  without  an 
archbishop  and  under  an  interdict  launched  in  1074  by 
Hildebrand,  who,  in  April  1073,  had  succeeded  to  Alex- 
ander IL^ 

The  Milanese  were  disposed  to  disregard  the  interdict, 

^  Amulf.  Lib.  ni.  c.  m,  so,  31,  23,  S3.-Lauduir.  Sen.  Lib.  tlL  o.  SB. 
>  Amtill  Lib.  ni,  0. 23 ;  Lib.  iv,  c.  2, 3.  4. 
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while  KrlembaMo,  who  now  held  undisput^^d  command  of 
the  city — and,  indeed,  of  almost  all  l-omhardy  used 
every  effort  to  enforce  respect  for  it.  At  lengthy  at 
Easter  1075,  he  resolutely  prevented  the  solemnisation  of 
the  sacred  rites,  and  cast  out  the  holy  chrism  which  the 
priests  had  persisted  in  preparing.  This  roused  the  popu- 
lace to  resistance;  both  parties  Hew  to  arms,  and,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  fray,  Erlembaldo  fell  mortally 
wounded  uiider  the  >hade  of  the  papal  batmer,  which  was 
still  the  emblem  of  his  cause,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  was 
canonised  as  a  saintly  martyr  to  the  faith.  The  MiUncset 
sinking  all  past  animosities,  united  in  promptly  sending 
an  prnK-Lssy  to  Henry  IV.  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
deatli  of  the  common  enemy,  and  to  request  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  bishop.  To  this  he  responded  by 
nominating  Tedaldo,  who  was  duly  consecrated,  notwith- 
standing the  pretensions  of  his  competitors,  Gotefrido  and 
Azzo.  Tedaldo  was  the  leader  of  the  disaHccted  bishops 
who,  at  the  Synod  of  Paria.  in  1076.  excommunicated 
Pope  Gregory  himself:  and  though,  after  the  inter\jew  at 
Canossa*  in  1077,  the  Lombards,  disgu^ited  with  Heur}*'s 
voluntary  humiliation  before  Umt  papal  power  which  they 
had  learned  to  despise,  abandoned  the  imperialists  for  a 
time,  yet  Tedaldo  kept  his  seat  until  his  dejitli  in  1085, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  excommunications  launched 
against  him  by  Gregory,' 


In  tlie  later  years  of  this  long  ami  bloody  controversy, 
it  is  evident  that  the  jxjlitical  element  greatly  complicftied 
the  religious  ground  of  quarrel^that  pope  and  emperor 
without  made  use  of  burgher  and  noble  within,  and  the 

■  Anoir.  Lib.  IT.,  lib,  r,  d.  S.  fl,  9.— Loudulf.  e«>n.  L£b.  ni.  o.  tt  t  LIU  nr,  c,  %— 
iib«rL  SdiAfoftb.  Btiii.  1DTT. 
^     lrl«oMdo  «r«A  caaonlaod  bj  irrban  II.  towuik  Uie  *ad  of  ibo  ottatnir.    Knia- 

Lombarttok' 
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latter  took  sides,  as  respects  simony  and  sacerdotal  mar- 
riage, to  furtlier  the  eiuls  of  iiidividuitl  aitibiUon.  Still, 
the  disputed  points  of  discipline  were  the  ostensible  causes 
of  the  struggle,  whatever  miglit  be  tlie  private  aims  of  | 
civic  factions,  or  of  imperial  and  papal  riials;  and  these 
points  gave  a  kecmer  purpose  to  tlie  strife,  and  fin-nishcd 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits  to  each  contending 
faction.  Thus,  about  the  year  1070,  a  conference  took 
place  at  Milan  between  priests  deputed  by  both  sides,  in 
whieh  the  question  of  marriage  was  argued  as  earnestly 
as  though  it  were  the  source  of  all  the  intestine  troubles.' 
So  when,  in  1073,  Gregory,  shortly  after  his  accession, 
addressed  letters  to  Rrlembaldo  urging  him  to  persevere 
in  the  good  work,  and  to  the  Lombard  biTfhops  command- 
ing them  to  assist  him,  the  object  of  his  labours  is  assumed 
to  be  the  extirpation  of  simony  and  the  restoration  of  the 
clergy  to  the  purity  becoming  their  sacred  oflice-'  And 
when,  in  1076,  the  schismatic  bishops,  under  the  lead  of 
Tedaldo  of  Milan,  met  in  council  at  Pavia  to  renounce 
all  obedience  to  Gregorj',  one  of  the  articles  of  accusation 
brought  against  him  was  that  he  sepmated  husbands 
and  wives,  and  preferred  licentiousness  to  marriage, 
thus  giving,  in  their  grounds  of  complaint  against  him, 
especial  prominence  to  his  ztal  for  the  introduction  of 
celibacy,* 

Yet  at  last  the  question  of  sacerdotal  marriage  sank 
out  of  sight  when  the  civil  broils  of  Milan  merged  intoi 
the  European  quarrel  between  the  empire  and  papacy. 
When,  in  10^3,  Henry  I\'.  was  driven  out  of  Italy  by 
the  revolt  of  his  son  Conrad,  and  the  latter  was  created 
King  of  Lombardy  by  Urban  II-  and  the  Countess  Ma-j 

■  Landuir  eta.  Ub.  m.  c  21.  S£.  2^.  24.  2G. 

'  Gro^-orn  H,  Rcgifll.  Lib.  u  Epit^it,  BS,  26,  37. 

'  MftriloA  nb  iixorbu»  t»^[ittra(  ;  vcortA  pndioiB  canjuifibus :  vLuprft.  in^urtfiiui 
ArJuUnHA.  caflto  prufert  co&fiubb ;  popularci  odvcnm-i  KZLOordolcv,  tuI^uj  tdromia  j 
epUuopoa  coDulUkl.— Comit.  'ijoinctu.  nso.  1U7G  tUoida«t.  JU.  314}. 
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tilda,  the  dependence  of  the  young  king  upon  the  poiw 
rendered  impossible  any  further  open  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  and  public  marriage  there,  as  else* 
where,  was  doubtless  replaced  by  secret  inunorality.^  The 
triumph  of  tlie  saeerdotnl  party  was  consummated  at  the 
great  Council  of  l'iu<K:nza.  held  by  LIrban  IL  in  February 
1095,  to  which  prelates  flocked  fruin  ever}-  part  of  Kuropc, 
and  the  people  gathered  in  immense  numbers.  If.  as 
the  elironicler  informs  us«  four  thousand  ecclesiastics  and 
thirty  thousand  laymen  assembled  on  tlie  occasion,  and 
the  se<;sians  were  held  in  the  open  air  because  no  building 
could  contain  the  thronging  massc^^,  we  may  reasonably 
attribute  so  unprecedented  an  assemblage  to  the  wild 
religious  anlour  which  was  about  to  culminate  in  the  first 
Crusade.  That  council  condemned  Nicotitism  in  the 
most  absolute  and  per^nptory  manner,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  i>ower  of  so  formidable  a  de* 
monstnition  was  lightly  disregarded,*  Yet  in  Milan,  as 
wc  iihall  sec  elsewhere  throughout  Kuropc^  the  custom  of 
»acerdotal  marriage  hud  U'come  so  thoroughly  established 
that  it  could  not  be  eradicated  suddenly.  It  conttjmed 
to  survive  stubbornly  after  every  attempt  at  repression 
witlt  more  or  less  openness  as  the  persecution  of  married 
priests  w&s  more  or  less  severe.  A  synod  held  in  MiUn 
in  1008  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  wedlock  or  concubinage 

1  To  UUm  period  b  DO  doubt  referable  n  fra^'iafliit  of  &  rlrcnrlAl  HrlrlnMaud  bj 
VtbkH  J1<  to  AruoliDO,  ArohbUbop  of  UUan,  elvtnfi  Ulm  mdlr-ui^lions  aa  to  the 
evreuivnj  of  ntutrlu^  iv  Lbv  Cbur^U  Uio  «ccl««iiutLU<ii  tvUo  wi-ni  to  bo  TccooallcO 
(Iron.  Docrol.  P.  VI.  o.  ll^-UrbADi  H.  X^tL  f4)-flhow3nK  HiAt,  MiUn  Iwl  aub- 
luiLt^,  Eind  Uut  hor  cJorfcy  w«n)  fofcod  to  lock  nbtolution  and  obn;  Uw  ouumul 
h  wttA  tbis  retoIutloQ  in  LombftrOy  tbat  drovo  tbo  nnU  pope  Cicment  111.  from 

KOIDlO. 

■  lUm  bonvin  Ki<^tftltnrtiin,  Id  oat  tnaonUDcnUiim  cubdlnooQornm.  dlaoonoram 
rt  pnooSpofl  lajjcnlotuiii  mrctmolAblliUr  dftmriAln  tf«t  h  ut  dvlnccpx  Am  ofllcJo  iio  Don 
introijiltuiit  qui  In  llta  bnrcsi  miuioro  doq  formidarjl;  nea  popotos  voram  odUata 
qUo  oiodo  radpiAlt  fli  ifMi  NkaolniUo  cootn  base  Itit^nllcU  tntiUvtrftfo  pnefunUDt^— 
cruald  CcoBl&nt.  ai>a.  109G. 
The  vory  l«nn>  of  tbU  aanon.  bonctror,  ihov  ibftt  *' NIooQUsai  **  m»  vUll  »n 
dagfAOt. 
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among  ecclesinstics,  though  it  is  severe  upon  tlie  con- 
current \ice  of  simony,  and  though  its  prohibition  of 
hereditar>'  succession  in  Church  benefices  and  dignities 
would  sliow  that  marriage  among  tht-ir  incumbents  must 
have  been  by  no  means  infrequent.  Moreover,  even  as 
late  as  1152,  Maincrio  Boeeardo,  a  canuii  of  Muiiza,  in 
his  will  specifies  that  certain  provisions  for  the  benefit  of 
his  brotl»er  canons  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  arc 
married,  thus  proving  that  the  Hildebrandine  reforms 
had  not  yet  been  successful,  though  Rome  bad  long  since 
attained  its  object  in  breaking  down  the  independence  of 
the  Ambrosian  Church,'  One  result  of  the  struggle  had 
been  the  destruction  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  conversion  of  the  city  into  u  republic,  an 
example  which  was  largely  followed  throughout  Upper 
Italy, 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  story  of  Milan  is  an 
exceptional  one.  Perhaps  the  factions  there  were  fiercer, 
and  the  contest  more  prolonged,  than  elsewhere ;  but 
the  same  causes  wci"e  at  work  hi  other  Italian  cities, 
and  were  attended  with  results  similar  in  character,  if 
differing  in  intensaty.  In  Lucca,  for  instance,  in  1051, 
we  find  T>eo  IK.,  when  confirming  the  possessions  of 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral  church  ot  St.  Martin,  expres* 
sing  the  hope  that  God  would  liberate  them  from  their 
married  priests,  who  dissipated  the  property  of  the  foun- 
dation, while  utterly  unworthy  of  partaking  of  the  divine 
oblation.*  His  desire  that  they  would  live  in  concord 
and  harmony  with  their  bishop  was.  however,  not  dcs 
tiued  to  be  long  gratified-  When  St  Anschiio^  in  1073, 
accepted  the  episcopate  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
friend,  Gregory  VII,»  he  laboured  for  years  to  reform 

«  Tanit>ariul,  filorU  ff«ner«l«  deU'  Inqulitono,  UUftM,  1M2,  T.  I.  pp.  WT-1^. 
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the  dksolute  lives  or  his  olei^ry*  until  at  length,  finding 
threats  and  expostulations  alike  inelTcctual,  he  iniplored 
the  intervention  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  Even  the 
sovereign  of  Tuseany  was  unable  to  aecoinplish  the  suIk 
mission  of  the  recalcitrant  ecclesiastic:*,  and  in  1074  St- 
Anselmo  took  advantage  of  the  preicncc  of  Gregory  VII. 
in  the  city  to  invoke  his  interposition.  The  resolute 
[x)|>e,  findinj;  his  personal  efforts  fruitless,  summoned 
the  offenders  to  trial  before  a  court  of  bishops,  presided 
over  by  the  celebrated  Pietro  Igneo,  Bishop  of  Alb&no. 
Being  condemned  and  excommunicated,  they  resisted  by 
force  of  arms,  excited  a  rebellion  in  the  city,  drove  out 
St  Ansclnio,  and  joincfl  the  impi-rialibts ;  and  when,  in 
1081,  Guiberto  the  anti-pope  came  to  Italy,  he  conse- 
crated their  leader,  a  sub-deacon  named  Pietro,  as  bishop, 
in  place  nf  the  exiled  martyr/  In  Piacenza.  the  schis- 
matics were  guilty  of  excesses  more  deplorable,  for,  not 
content  v^nth  deposing  Bonizo,  who  had  been  set  over 
them  as  tiishop,  they  gave  him  the  fullest  honours  of 
martyrdom  by  plucking  out  his  eyes  and  then  cutting 
him  to  pieces.'  Similar  troubles  occurred  in  Parma, 
I^lodcna,  Reggio,  and  Pistoia,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
death  of  their  respective  schismatic  bishops  that  the 
Countess  Matilda  was  able  to  recover  her  authority  in 
those  places. 

>  VIL  8.  Anvelml  Lar^nul*,— In  hU  eoUMtJon  dt  ouiona,  8.  Anirlino  U  c^nftil 

to  ftOOUIBttlflUf  AOtboritleH  jU^llHiry^niC  lib  COWM,  «kd  CODCloOLqlllg  llil  bDUgQDlsljL  — 

8h  Aimelmi^'oIlfcH.Csuion.  Lib.  viif.c.2.  4,  fi,  T.  B,  10. 


CHAPTER   XIV 
HILDKBRAND 


A1.EXANDEH  11.  died  21st  April  1073,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  archdeftcfln  Hildebrand  was  elected  as  his 
succesiM>r — a  promptitude  and  unanimity  which  shewed 
the  general  recognition  of  his  fitness  for  the  high  office. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  had  been  the  power 
behind  the  throne  which  had  directed  and  given  pur- 
pose to  the  policy  of  Rome,  and  the  assertion  of  his 
biographers  that  his  disinclination  for  the  position  hud 
alone  prevented  his  previous  elevation  may  readily  be 
believed-  Whether  he  was  forced  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  absent  tu  tlie  choice  of  tlie  conclave,  aguiii^it  his 
earnest  resistance,  is,  however,  more  problematical, 

Hildebrand  was  the  son  of  a  poor  carpenter  of  Soano, 
and  had  been  trained  in  the  ascetic  monachism  of  Cluny. 
Gifted  by  nature  with  rare  sagacity,  imhending  will,  and 
indomitable  spirit,  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
False  Decretals,  and  firmly  believing  in  the  wilde^it  pre- 
tensions of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  he  had  conceived 
a  scheme  of  hierarchical  autocracy,  M'hich  he  regarded 
not  only  as  the  imprescriptible  right  of  the  Cliurch,  but 
also  a^  the  perfection  of  human  institutions.  To  the  reali- 
sation of  this  ideal  he  devoted  his  life  with  a  fiery  zeal 
and  unshaken  purpose  that  shrank  from  no  ob-itaclcs» 
and  to  it  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  men 
who  stood  in  his  path,  but  also  the  immutable  principles 
of  truth  and  justice.  All  considerations  were  as  dross 
compared  with  the  one  object  and  his  own  well-being 
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and  life  were  venturett  as  recklessly  as  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Such  a  man  could  comprehend  the  full  importance 
of  the  rule  of  celibacy,  not  alone  as  essential  to  the 
ascetic  purity  of  the  Churcli,  but  as  necessary  to  the 
Uitxicratic  structure  which  he  propubcd  to  elcvale  ou 
the  ruin^  of  kingdoms  and  empires.  The  pnest  must 
be  a  man  fect  apart  from  his  fellows,  consecrated  to  tlie 
one  holy  purpose,  reverenced  by  the  world  as  a  being 
superior  to  human  passions  and  frailties,  devoted,  soul 
and  body,  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  distracted 
by  no  temporal  cares  and  anxieties  foreign  to  the  welfare 
of  the  great  (corporation  of  which  he  was  a  member  We 
have  seen  the  strenuous  efforts  which,  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  successive  pontiffs  had  unceasingly  made  to 
accomplish  this  reform,  and  we  have  also  seen  how  fruit- 
lessly those  cllorts  were  expended  on  the  passive  or 
active  resistance  of  the  priesthood.  When  Ilildcbrand 
took  the  reins  into  his  vigorous  grasp,  the  change  at 
once  became  manifest,  and  the  zeal  of  his  predecessors 
appears  lukewarm  by  comparison.  He  had  had  ample 
leisure  to  note  how  inefficient  was  the  ordinary'  machinery 
to  accomplish  the  result,  and  he  hesitated  not  to  call 
to  his  assistance  external  powers ;  to  ^vc  to  the  secular 
princes  authority  over  eeclcsiu^tic:^  at  which  enthusiastic 
Churchmen  stood  aghast,  and  to  risk  apparently  the  most 
precious  immunities  of  the  Church  to  secure  the  result. 
The  end  proved  his  wisdom,  for  the  power  delegated  < 
to  the  laity  for  a  spei*ial  ohject  was  readily  withdrawn, 
after  it  had  served  its  purpose,  mid  the  rebellious  elerks 
were  subdued  and  rendered  fit  insti-umcnts  in  the  lapse 
of  time  for  humiliating  their  temporary  masters-  In  ^ 
one  respect,  however.  Hildebrand's  policy  proved  a 
blunder  The  faithful  readily  submitted  to  the  resto- 
ration of  cl^icnl  immunity,  but  the  idea  that  ecclesiastics 
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fotfeited  their  privileges  by  sin  became  a  favourite  one 
witJi  almost  all  heretics,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  in  the 
case  of  the  Albigenses,  Walderises.  Wicklifiites.  and 
Hussites,  costing  the  Church  many  a  desperate  struggle. 

To  Gregory,  as  we  must  hereafter  aill  him,  was  gene- 
rally attributed,  by  his  immediate  successors,  tlic  liunour 
of  introducing,  or  of  enforcing*  the  absolute  chastity  of 
the  ministers  of  the  altar.  Some  chroniclers  mention 
Alexander  II-  or  Leo  IX.  as  participating  in  the  struggle, 
but  to  htji  vigorous  management  its  success  was  popularly 
conceded.^  He  earned  the  tribute  thoroughly,  for  during 
his  whole  pontifu-ate  it  seems  to  have  been  ever  present 
to  his  thouglits,  and  whatever  were  his  preoccupatioits 
in  his  fearful  struggle  with  tlie  empire,  on  which  he 
risked  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  papacy,  he 
always  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  one  subjeet  in  its 
minutest  details  and  in  the  remotest  corner  of  Christ- 
endom. 


*  Ouju*  prudcaUa,  aan  Birlani  Ui  lt«li»  miJ  oUtua  is  ThculoQlislfl  (>nrtlbu> 
rprr«n:itn  wt  waowdoUigi  inoontincFntin.  ■allied  quod  ffMlxMorirnn  pjua  in  Italta 
probibQcrant.  boo  ipH9  In  uliUi  oci^Wln  caibollcn  pArttbng  prohibon*  fiLudloio* 
attfnsptftvil.— B^rtoidn  Oon«Ufit  uno,  IOTSh— Alatj  BrrnulJ,  OooatiAt.  Uin,  10T3. 

Gr^orlWfl  ,  .  .  Donnubld  clertconim  a  subdlmwontu  et  iDpnfc.  per  tvtuiu  wbcm 
Romiuium  kdlcto  <^ci^tAli»  in  Ktornnm  prohilmit.-    Got^fri*).  Vi1«rb.  Clmtr.  P.  xvii. 

^cd  ct  datii  doorctlR  di^rloorum  a  subdinoonAtu  «l  mpn  ooiuiubia  iu  toio  orbo 
HoiEAno  oohfbuit.— Ottoa  Kr!«fiiKeU'  Cbrurj.  LIU  Vi.  o.  34. 

Eodem  quoqae  t«mpoT«  amoaot  uiUqiii  de  continentla  minUtroriun  iiaarl  uurl» 
lonornri  bovifl  aooodeaifbo*  pncoeptU  c^penuit,  per  hnoo  Urbutam  Paii^m  tt 
pwdeo«uor«  miM  Oreiroiiuiu  Vtl-  at  Niobul&ucn  tl.  atquo  AleiaDdruia  It^Cbnm. 
fl«doh«np«g.  aa&.  10»e. 

Tampore  Ulo  «iim  Qrcgoriui  qui  ol  HSltj^bnml  Korannt  poniitloatUB  juni  cUa' 
ponTgt,  boo  dacrqbuip  qniJ<ipj  natiquitnj  prtxiiul^tuui,  nutio  uuttruj  iiiiKJiAtum  cut. 
Dt  ridoHoet  omaoi  in  Htcrii  orvUnlbui  oortntltuM,  pmiitij^f^rl  utltnnt  ai  diaaaui.  a 
cohflblutlonlbun  fomlnaruni  »o.  ut  dncet.  oohlboiviLt,  ant  ab  officio  c««iamQi — 
Q««t  Ti«Tir.  Arohi«p.  cap,  xxx.  [VurivM  Ahii^JSm,  CcHmU  IV.  )Ti). 

HiK'  uuDou  ab  n  leiuporp  fnU  lnlroiJuuiuiD  ut  uuUun  onllaaretiur  in  pTvsbTlornm 
oonjugatus:  aL  ordiiiftFidi  AiuitOACuhtSULtompTviinittf^rtf  ooTij|>i>llatituroo<nin  nrdin'itit^, 
^ChroD.  HlrMug.  ann.  1074. 

One  chronialcr.  bowovor,  nttributMi  tbi?  r«rorm  to  Alexandor  IL  "  GonflLitiiU 
eilam  ut  nuUuii  pT^abjutt  divo  diaeoniia  vH  Hab<1tiLG0iiu&,  niorcni  baboai,  slvc  oon* 
f^biooiit  La  ciooidt4itaIi  vooLciIb,  sod  ui  aittt  oull."  -  Chrou.  8.  ^]{ic].  Id  Brunnwig, 
auu.  1071. 
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Perhaps  in  this  there  may  liavc  been  an  unrecognised 
motive  urging  htm  to  action,  Spning  fn*m  so  humble 
an  origin,  he  may  have  sympathised  with  the  democratic 
elements  which  rendered  t]ic  Church  the  only  career  open 
to  peasant  and  plebeian.  He  may  have  fett  that  this 
was  a  source  of  hidden  power,  as  binding  the  populations 
more  closely  to  the  Church,  and  as  enabling  it  to  press 
into  service  an  unknown  amoimt  of  fresh  and  vigorous 
talent  belonging  to  men  who  would  owe  everything  lo 
the  establishment  which  had  raised  them  from  notliing- 
ness,  and  who  would  have  no  relationships  to  embarrass 
their  devotion.  AH  this  would  be  lost  if,  by  legalising 
marriage,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  benefices  gene- 
rally rtHulting  should  convert  the  Church  into  a  separate 
ea5tt«  of  individual  prnprietors,  having  only  genenil  in- 
terefits  in  common*  and  lazily  luxuriating  on  the  proceeds 
of  former  popular  beneficence.  To  us,  retrospectively 
philosophising,  it  further  appears  evident  that  if  celibacy* 
were  an  efficient  agent  in  obtaining  for  the  Church  the 
immense  temporal  power  and  spiritual  authority  which 
it  enjoyed,  that  I'cry  power  and  that  authority  rendered 
celibacy  a  factor  not  devoid  of  advantage  to  the  progress 
of  civilisaUon.  \ATien  even  the  humblest  priest  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  superior  being*  holding  the  keys  of 
heaven  in  his  hand,  and  by  the  machiner)'  of  confession, 
absolution,  and  excoiiununication  wielding  incalculable 
influence  over  each  member  of  his  flock,  it  was  well  for 
both  parties  that  the  ecclesiastic  should  he  free  from  the 
ties  of  family  and  the  vulgar  ambition  of  race.  It  is 
easy  tu  see  huw  the  Churchmen  could  have  selected 
matrimonial  alliances  of  politic  and  aggrandising  char- 
:ictcr ;  and  as  possession  of  property  and  hereditarj' 
transmission  of  benefices  would  have  followed  on  the 
pel-mission  to  marry,  an  ecclesiastical  caste,  combining 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  to  a  dangerous  excess,  might 
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bave  repeated  in  Europe  the  distinctions  !>ctween  ttie 
Bratiman  and  Sudra  of  India.  The  perpetual  admission 
of  self-made  men  into  the  hierarchy,  whicli  distinguislied 
the  Church  even  in  times  of  the  most  aristocratic  feu- 

i  dali^m,  wjls  for  ages  the  only  pra/^tical  reeagnition  of  the 
e<^|tui]ity  of  iniui.  If,  tliercfore,  the  Chttrclk  was  to  attain 
the  theocratic  supremacy^  which  was  the  oLjcct  of  its 
ambition^  sacerdotal  celibacy  was  not  only  an  element 
necessary  to  its  success,  but  a  safeguard  against  the 
development  of  an  hereditary  ecclesiastical  aristocracy 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  intellectual  and  social 
progress. 

What  we  may  now  readily  discern  to  have  been  a 
means,  to  Gr^ory,  however,  was  an  end,  and  to  the 
enforcement  of  celibacy  as  !iecessary  to  that  object  he 
devoted   himself  with   unrelenting   vigour.     The   belief 

-  that  Ite  was  appointed  of  God,  and  set  apart  for  the  task 
of  cleansing  the  Church  of  the  Nicolitan  heresy  which 
had  dcticd  his  predecessoi-s,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
contemporary  legend  of  some  pious  Pisan,  who.  spending 
the  night  before  his  election  in  prayer  in  tlie  basilica  of 
St.  Peter,  saw  that  holy  saint  himself  traverse  tlie  church 
accomimnied  by  Hildebrand,  whom  he  commanded  to 
gatlier  some  droppings  of  mares  with  which  the  sacred 
edifice  was  defilccJ,  to  place  them  in  a  sack,  and  to  carry 
them  out  on  his  shoulders/  The  severe  austerity  of  his 
virtue,  moreover,  was  displayed  by  his  admirers  in  the 
story  that  once,  when  dangerously  ill,  his  niecx*  came  to 
inquire  as  to  his  health.  To  relieve  her  anxiety  he  played 
with  her  necklace,  and  jestingly  asked  if  sl>e  wished  to 
be  married ;  but  on  his  recovery  he  found  that  he  could 
no  longer  weep  with  due  contrition  over  his  »ns,  and 
that  he  had  lost  the  grace  of  repentance.  He  long  and 
vainly  searched  for  the  cause,  and  fnially  entreated  his 

»  *»*uli  Uerurlwl.  VSt.«r»Tror,  VU.  c  il  S  aX 
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friends  to  pray  for  him.  when  the  Virpjin  nppcArcd  to  one 
of  tht'iii,  und  MTiit  word  to  Grcgor}'  that  he  had  fallen 
from  grace  in  consequence  of  the  infraction  of  his  vows 
comniittcti  in  touching  the  necklace  of  his  niece,* 

His  first  movement  on  the  subject  nppears  to  have 
been  an  epistle  addressed^  in  November  1073,  to  Ccb- 
hardt.  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  taking  hiin  severely  to  , 
task  for  his  neglect  in  enforcing  the  canons  promulgated 
not  long  before  in  Home,  and  ordering  hira  to  carry 
them  rigidly  into  effect  among  his  clergy,'  Tliis.  no 
doubt,  was  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  all  the  prelates 
of  Christendom,  and  it  was  but  a  preliminary  step. 
Early  in  Lent  of  the  next  year  {March  1074)  he  held 
his  first  synod,  which  adopted  a  canon  prohibiting  ^iaeer- 
dotal  marriage,  ordering  that  no  one  in  future  should  be 
admitted  to  orders  without  a  vow  of  ceUbacy,  and  renew- 
ing tlie  legislation  of  Nicholas  1 1.,  which  commanded  the 
people  not  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  those  who^ 


t  P&uli  B«niri^d>  ViL  OrogCir.TtL  o.  tli  |  SR. 

Bveit  OrvffO:?.  hovtvdr,  wm  oot  «qaa1  to  lil«  0OD(4iiipi>r&r]r  HajElti  BUhop  of 
Orenoble,  wbo,  ilurlng  flftj-lhroa  jean  vpcnt  la  the  aoUr«  duLSflA  of  bir  calling, 
novor  Hw  the  taoe  of  *  ttonuui,  oocpt  Ltuit  of  an  nff«4  meddiEjont.— Bahvtnk 
WnMcic.  T*inp.  ftun.  1074^ 

Tho  bnolful  puritj  wbiob  CAniQ  to  b<i  conililorctl  r«qui*lU  lo  tlt^ ciJJiicopnl  oflloe 
Is  wtfl  llliuti»t«i!l  hf  tb«  DUO  of  F^icjiiM,  Abbot  ot  AhiD^<fii.  who  wsa  e]«otwl  io 
tb«  MO  of  Ca^iethary.  Uia  lufftngum  refuaed  lila  aorwcorfttlou  tMOsnie  be  wba  ■ 
■kilfvl  Idcc}]— "tubO  <:kotUA  t-jt  Knriolga  *d  &roliI«fiLiOQ[Wlviu,  tod  ept*c«puii  Uu- 
oolnl^uBiB  et  epiBooyiUFi  Sal  tabu  r[vu»ii»  ol>«Ut«ruiii.  diofuiteft  dob  delivru  aroblepii^- 
OOpoiD  uriitfLJi  maUoniFn  impiccn^"  (Do  Abbiit  Abbcndoo* — Chran.  Abm^don-  IL 
SfT).  Thn  ]irr]Qdico  n-jfulaiit  iho  praoUc^r  of  phyda  u  tnoompotiblo  wllh  thn  jiaritj 
ol  ui  ccolctiofltic  wju  widc-«|jroMl  juid  loDg-livvd,  V  obroaiclcd  in  Ibc  ranoav  i>f 
nanifrmu  nndncrllH  pmhihUirg  It  («i.g.  Ooriofl.  djuonicuit-  bbl).  ll'SCi  ru  6>^tnit  U 
wu  DOt  nlwftjB  40.  In  StiH  ThcodAtcm  n  monk  of  Oorvo;,  rou'^ivvd  Uio  bUhoprlo  of 
PrsKQc  froQi  Olho  \\h,  w  a  ntwnrr^  for  cuHog  Dolodu  L.  Dolce  of  Bobtm^  of 
pamlyitiii,  bj  incftfiM  or  »  ImUi  of  wiuv,  borbH,  nplucH,  »kd  cbree  living  bUok  pupplep 
foar  w**lu  old  (PldIIqI  Di«fiort.  (tin.  ^k  IBS);  nnd  About  thv  jt9T  1900,  HTib«ct 
WalUft  AtohbUliop  ol  O&Dtorborr,  btalowod  Uio  M«  of  Bt.  Darfd'i  on  Oeoffr«j, 
Prior  of  l.UntboDf.  bb  phTiLolBin,  wboi«  fUU  bad  vron  bU  tTmtitude.—QlnU- 
CMDbrv>t)».  d«  Jut.  ec  Qtai,  Moaer.  BecUi.  Plsu  vtj. 

>  Gre^or.  VU.  RvgUt.  Ub.  I.  EpAfU  30' 
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lives  were  a  violation  of  the  rule.^  There  was  nothing 
in  the  tCTms  of  this  more  severe  than  what  had  been 
decreed  in  innumerable  previous  councils — indeed,  it  wju. 
by  no  mean*)  a^  threatening  as  many  dccrctats  of  recent 
date ;  but  Gregory  was  resolved  that  it  should  not 
remain,  like  them*  a  mere  protest,  and  he  took  imnie- 
(iiate  measures  to  have  it  enforced  wherever  the  authority 
of  Rome  extended. 

The  controversy  as  pespeets  Italy  has  atrefidy  been 
so  fully  described  timt  to  dilate  upon  it  furtlicr  would 
be  superfluous.  Even  tliougU  Alexander  II.  in  his  later 
years  had  shrunk  somewhat  from  the  contest,  yet  from 
Naples  to  the  Tyrol  the  question  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  its  results  depended  more  upon  political 
revolutions  than  on  ecclesiastical  exertions.  Beyond  the 
Alps,  however,  the  efforts  of  preceding  popes  had  thius 
far  proved  wholly  nugatory,  and  on  this  field  Gregory 
■  now  bent  all  his  energies.  The  new  canon  was  seiit  to 
all  the  bishops  of  Europe,  with  instructions  to  promulgate 
it  throughout  their  respective  dioceses,  and  to  see  that 
it  was  strictly  obeyed ;  while  legates  were  sent  in  every 
direction  to  support  these  commnnds  with  their  personal 
supervision  and  exertion,' 

That  the  course  wliich  Gregory  thus  adopted  was 
essentially  different  from  that  pursued  by  his  predecessors 
is  amply  attested  by  the  furious  storm  which  these 
measures  aroused.  The  clergy  protested  in  the  most 
energetic   terms    that  they  would  rather  abandon  their 

bab«nUid  tkul  dinilttaml  aut  d^ponntiltir :  ace  quisqanrn  umnina  nd  utor^rdottpm 
AJ^mitUtur  qui  con  la  porpctaum  conliDcntijim  viuroquu  owUberu  |:tronieatur.— 
lAmtwrt.  HcrafdderL*.  ntto.  1074.    (Jf-  Urei^ror.  Kj^btt-  »xtrar.  f , 

"  An  nig«nlj>  Qi^ttiiiuij,  Gregory,  In  lOH,  »ent  two  legutcn  lo  Henry  IV^  who 
firoiniiilgjitryl  the  cmiod  in  n  niillo»Al  council ;  Ami  fit*  n«it  y«iLr  liv  fnllownj  thtv  op 
by  a  legatioa  ompowor«rl  to  Torhld  ibo  hdij  Inai  ftiietKlinfc  tl]^<  oIHcm  of  moiricd 
pricatB  (Herman.  Contmcl-  nun.  1Q74-5).  Hb  (forrctpohdoncc.  bcrrcTcr,  *bov« 
that  tie  did  apt  rotj  alvac  oa  au<;b  mtsuiuri^i,  but  tlutl  ho  iUho  nddrcjacd  the  prnlatcK 
dlrMtly. 
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calling  than  their  wive^;  they  denounced  Clregory  as  a 
madman  and  &  heretic,  who  expected  to  compel  men  to 
live  as  angels,  and  who  in  his  folly,  while  denying  to 
natund  ufTcction  its  accustomed  and  proper  Ratification, 
would  open  tht  door  lo  indiscrhiunatc  liccntiousnc>s ; 
and  they  tauntingly  asked  where,  when  he  should  have 
driven  Uiem  from  the  pricstliood,  he  expected  to  find 
the  angels  who  were  to  replace  themJ  Even  those  who 
favmired  eelibflcy  condemned  the  means  adopted  as  in- 
judicious, contrary  to  the  cjinons,  and  leading  to  scandabt 
more  injuriou:^  to  the  Church  than  the  worst  of  heresies.* 
Gregory  paid  little  heed  to  threats  or  remonstrances,  but 
sent  legate  after  legate  to  accuse  the  hishops  of  tfieir 
inertness,  and  to  menace  them  with  depasition  if  tlury 
should  neglect  to  cjirry  out  the  canon  to  the  letter,  and 
he  accompanied  these  measures  with  others  of  even  more 
practically  efficient  character. 

The  bishufjs.  in  fact,  were  placed  in  a  most  cnib&r< 
rassing  position,  which  may  be  understood  from  tlie 
adventures  of  three  prelates,  who  took  diflerent  positiotLS 
with  regard  to  the  instructions  of  Gregory — Otho  of 
Constance,  who  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  cdcrgy;  St, 
Altmann  of  Passau,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  papalist; 
and  Siegfrid  of  Maluz^  who  was  a  triiuiuvr  afraid  of  both 
parties. 

To  Otho,  Gregory,  in  l07-*»  sent  the  canons  of  the 
synod  inhibiting  marriage  and  simony,  with  orders  to 
use  every  exertion  to  secure  the  compliance  of  his  clergy,  ' 
Otho  apparently  did  not  manifest  much  eagerness  to 
undertake  the  unpopular  task,  and  Gregory  lost  little 
time  in  calling  him  to  account,     Berorc  the  year  expired, 

^  lAmbMt  B«iil«ld«u.  uin.  1074- 

*  Novo  oxnnplo  9t  inooiiild«nUi  ptejudlclo,  necnoQ  vl  oootr»  uActomin  patrutn 
IMdMiiUuq  .  .  .  C3C  qo&rv  Um  graw«[m«xidalum  L[itfOcl«»ia<irltur,qao<l  anU^t  aajiclA 
t«OOJo>to  rtolliti*  bivrotlii  wUUuiJiti  laru  ifiBvllcr  ott  »ttrit^  —  ChxoQ-  TcUodciu. 
]  (]fvt«no  AmpL  CoHpqL  7.  1U07), 
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we  find  the  popt  addressing  s  second  epistle  U>  the  bishop, 
angrily  arcming  htm  of  disobedience  in  permitting  the 
ministration  of  mairit-d  priests,  and  summoning  him  to 
an-swcr  for  his  contumacy  at  a  synod  to  be  held  in  Komc 
during  the  approaching  Lent  Nor  was  Ihi^  all,  for  at 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  clergj'  and  people  of  the 
diocese,  informing  tliem  of  the  disobedience  of  their  bishop 
and  of  his  summons  to  trial,  conunanding  them,  in  case 
of  his  persif^tcnt  rebellion^  to  no  longer  obey  or  rever- 
ence him  as  bishop,  and  formally  releasing  them  from  all 
subjection  to  him.  Otho  dnuhtle?^^  considered  it  im- 
prudent to  show  himself  at  the  synod  of  1075;  conse- 
quently in  that  of  1076  he  was  excommiinicated  and 
deprived  of  his  episcopal  functions.  During  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year,  however,  the  legate  Altmann  of  Pa***>au 
restored  him  to  communion  at  IJlm,  but  without  granting 
him  the  priTilc^  of  officiating.  Otho  disregarded  this 
restriction,  and  not  only  persisted  in  exercising  his 
functions,  but  openly  favoured  and  protected  the 
married  clergy.  For  this  Gregory  absolved  his  Hock 
from  all  obediqiee  to  him.  whereupon  Otho  abandoned 
the  Catholic  party  and  formally  joinqd-.^e  imperialists, 
who  were  then  engaged  in  the  effort  to  depose  Gregory. 
From  some  motives  of  policy,  the  pope  granted  the 
hardened  sinner  three  years  for  repentance,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which,  in  1080,  he  sent  Altmann  to  Constance 
to  superintend  the  eleetion  of  another  bishop.  The  new 
incumbent,  hciwever,  proved  incapable  through  lK>di!y 
infirmity ;  and,  in  1084,  Otto  of  Ostia  was  sent  to 
Constance,  and  under  his  aiLspices  Gebhardt  was  elected 
bishopt  and  duly  consecrated  in  1085.'  Evidently  Gregory 
was  not  a  man  to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  those  who 
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^  Orator,  VU.  EpiM.  eiti«v.  4,  IS,  IX—Btiru^Ud.  pru  Gubbuilo  £pi«o.  Apg]cig«L 
0. 4, 5,  0.  7. 
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oppo«;e<{    him    could     not    count    upon     perpetual     im- 
munity. 

■  St,  Altmann  of  Passau  was  rcnowncd  for  hi-s  piety 
and  the  strictness  of  his  religious  obsenance.  When  the 
canon  of  1074  reached  him,  he  assembled  his  clergj',  read 
it  to  them,  and  adjured  them  to  pay  to  it  the  respect 
which  was  requisite.  His  eloquence  was  wasted;  the 
clerks  openly  refused  obedience,  and  defended  themselves 
by  immemorial  custom,  and  by  the  fact  that  none  of  their 
predecessors  had  been  called  upon  to  endure  mj  :>evcrc  and 
umiatural  a  regulation.  Finding  the  occasion  unpro- 
pitious,  the  pious  Altmann  dissembled;  he  assured  his 
dergj*  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  indulge  them  if 
the  papal  mandate  would  permit  it,  and  with  this  he 
dismissed  them.  He  allowed  the  matter  to  lie  in  abey- 
aiice  until  the  high  feast  of  St  Stephen,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Church,  which  was  always  attended  by  the  mag- 
nates of  the  diocese.  Then,  without  giving  warning  of 
his  intentions,  he  suddenly  mounted  the  pulpit,  read  to 
the  a-Lscmhlcd  clergy  and  laity  the  letters  of  the  pope,  - 
and  threatened  exemplary  punishment  for  disobedience. 
Though  thus  taken  at  advantage  and  by  surpri^,  the 
clerks  were  not  disposed  to  submit.  A  terrible  tumult  ' 
at  once  arose,  and  the  crafty  saint  would  have  been  torn 
to  pieces  had  it  not  been  for  the  streimous  interference  of 
the  nobles,  aided,  as  his  biographer  assures  us,  by  the 
assistance  of  God-  The  clergy  continued  their  resistance, 
and  when,  not  long  after,  the  empire  and  papacy  became 
involved  in  internecine  *»trife.  they  sought  the  protection 
of  Henry  iV,,  who  naarched  upon  Passau,  and  drove  out 
St,  Altmann  and  his  faction.^  How  unbending  was  this 
opposition,  and  how  successfully  it  was  maintained,  is 
nianif<*st  from  the  fact  that  whrn  St  Altmann  at  length 
returned  to  his  diocese  us  papal  legate,  about  the  ye&r 
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1081.  even  Gregory  felt  it  necessaiy  to  use  policy  rather 
than  foroe,  and  iDstnioted  him  to  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  the  evil  times,  ond  to  reserve  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  reform  for  b  more  fortunate  period,*  The  political 
question  had  thus,  for  the  moment,  overshadowed  the 
religious  one. 

The  archiepiscopatc  of  Mainz  was,  both  temporally 
and  spiritually,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  eccle- 
siastical principalities  of  Germany-  To  the  Archbishop 
Siegirid,  Gregory'  sent  the  canon  of  107-1  with  instructioa^i 
similar  to  those  contained  in  his  epistle  to  Otho  of  Con- 
stance. In  reply,  Siegfrid  promised  implicit  obedience; 
butt  recognising  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  the 
task  assigned  liim,  he  temporised,  and  gave  his  rlei^y  six 
months  in  which  to  make  up  their  minds,  exhorting  them 
to  render  willing  obedience  and  relieve  him  from  the 
necessity  of  employing  corarion.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  period,  in  October  1074.  he  assembled  a  synod  at 
Erfurt,  where  he  boldly  insisted  that  they  should  give 
up  their  wives  or  abandon  their  functions  and  their 
benefices.  Their  arguments  and  entreaties  were  in  vain- 
Finding  him  immovable*  they  retired  for  consultation, 
when  some  proposed  to  separate  and  leturn  home  at  once, 
without  further  parley,  and  thus  elude  giving  sanction  to 
the  new  regulations;  while  bolder  spirits  urged  that  it 
would  be  better  to  put  the  archbishop  to  instant  death, 
before  he  could  promulgate  so  execrable  a  decree,  thus 
leaving  for  posterity  a  shining  example,  which  would 
prevent  any  of  his  successors  from  attempting  so 
abominable  an  enterprise, 

Siegfrids  friends  advised  him  of  the  turn  which  affairs 
were  likely  to  take.  He  therefore  sent  to  hii  clergy  a 
request  that  they  would  reassemble  in  synod,  promising 

>  Vit.  S,  AlbnuuiDt,— Hlnr  oOrpttutum  iWnd   da   mo?JitJn«ni|a  •ncvrdotuiB  m  lub 
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that  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  apply  to  KoTue 
ior  a  relaxation  of  the  canon.    They  agreed  to  this,  and 

n  meeting  them  the  next  day,  Si^rid  astutely  started 
the  question  of  his  claims  on  the  Thuringian  tithes,  which 

ad  shortly  before  been  settled  by  the  Saxon  war.  In- 
dignant nt  tliii\  the  Thuringian  clergy  raised  n  tumult, 
ficw  to  ami-Sf  and  the  synod  broke  up  in  the  utnio?tt 
eonftision.  In  December,  Gregory  wrote  to  the  shuffling 
archbishop  an  angry  letter,  reproaching  him  with  his 
ihikewarmness  in  the  cause,  and  ordering  him  to  present 
himself  at  the  synnd  announced  for  the  coming  Lent, 
Siegfrid  obediently  went  to  Konie,  but  was  with  difficulty 
admitted  to  communion.     What  promises  he  made  to 

btain  it  were  not  kept,  for  again^  in  September  1075, 
regory  addressed  him  with  commands  to  enforce  the 
canons.  Stimulated  by  this,  Siegfrid  eonvokcd  a  synod 
at  Maiir/  in  Oetofwr,  where  tlic  Hishop  of  Coire  appeared 
with  a  papal  mandate  threatening  him  with  degradation 
and  expukion  if  he  failed  in  compelling  the  priests  to 
abandon  either  tlieir  wives  or  their  ministry.  Thus 
goa<ieti,  Sic^rid  did  his  best,  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  raised  such  a  clamour,  and  mode  demonstrations  t*o 

rietive  and  so  formidable,  that  the  archbishop  saw  little 
prospect  of  escaping  with  hfe.      The  danger   from   his 
mutinous  Hock  was  iiiore  instant  and  pressing  than  that 
from  tlie  angry  pope;  Ins  resolution  gave  way,  and  he 
dissolved  the  synod,  declaring  that  he  washed  his  hands 
of  the  affair,  and  that  Gregory  might  deal  as  he  saw  fit 
^Bivith  a  matter  which  wjls  iK^yond  his  power  to  control. 
^KThus  placed  between  tlie  upper  and  tlie  nether  millstone, 
^B  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  Siegfrid  took  refuge  in  the 
j      party  of  the  imperialists,  nor  that  his  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  bishops  who  in  107G  passed  judgment 
<n  Gregory,  and  pronounced  that  he  had  forfeited  all 
elaim  to  the  papacy ;  neither  is  it  *iurprising  that  Gregory 
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lost  no  time  in  excommunicating  him  at  the  Roman  s}*nod 
of  the  same  year,* 

ThcNc  examples  arc  sufTidcnt  lo  iUubtrate  the  difficulties 
with  which  Gr^ory  had  to  contend,  aad  tlie  manner  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  tliem.  The  incidents 
;u-e  hy  no  means  exceptional,  and  his  man^ellous  vigour 
ottd  energy  in  supervising  the  niovenient  evetyu'here, 
encouraging  the  zealous  co*worker  and  punishing  the 
lukewarm  ajid  itidillerentf  arc  abuiiduiitly  attested  by 
his  correspondence.  He  apparently  had  an  eye  on  every 
corner  of  Europe,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  enforcing  his 
view's  with  threats  or  promises,  as  the  case  migiit  seem  to 
demand.^ 

It  did  not  take  long,  however,  to  convince  him  that 

he  could    count    upt^n   no   efHcient  assistance    from  ttie 

hierarchy,  and  that  if  the  Ciiurch  was  to  be  purified,  it 

/  must  be  purified  from  without,  and  not  from  within.    To 

the  imutterable  horror  of  those  strict  Churchmen  who 

regarded  the  immunity  from  all  temporal  supervision  or 

jurisdiction  as  one  of  the  most  precious  of  ccclcsiiislical 

privileges,   he   took,   a^   early  a:>    1074,   the   decided    aikd 

I  unprecedented  step  of  authorising  the  laity  to  mthdraw 

'  their  obedience  f^m  all  prelates  and  priests  who  dis- 
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>  OregOT.  VU.  Eplnt.  c;itrav.  IS,— LuabcTt.  Honf^ld.  sun.  1074-5-6— t/dftlr- 
BAbrab.  Cod.  Lib.  ii.  ck  1^3.— Gr«gor.  R«^L  Lib.  ii.  BpUu  S9,— GolduC  OmatiL 

Imp.  L  237. 

All  omcjoUod  lAilAf  of  fll0|;fri(1.  iti  \(i'i^.  AtAtes  ilmt  Oragciry  httd  Hfloit  \a  Ht 
dioc!OMf  oommJiBiOEers  to  refuroi  the  uumoralily  cif  ibo  olergy,  Aoij  that  i\wy  hxd 
laboured  ezLrnctitlj.  but  fmitlcMly.  to  aooooipliab  the?  tAMk  bv  o  Ubonl  uhi  of  bii»' 
[Wiulan  had  DXi^umii^ufUci^IoiJ.  He  luul  tUceeujioi]  rvport^d  lo  tkc  pujn-  Uio  aiundid 
and  inftirny  of  hU  (rhiirrb^  vrh^n  Grf^nry^  rnnsii1j?fiug  the  Tndltttodfr  nt  Uui  tntiui- 
lcr««Aor»,  couiiMUod  moderation.  SIcgfrid  tbcicfore  ordtirs&Il  incorrigible  uffondcn 
tc  be  su^ekIdcI  anil  tent  to  him  tar  jadi^oat.  (Hiut^beiin  Conoil.  Gcmioa  UL 
175-1 —Hart^vlm  &1bu  (IJT.  T4U)  i^iveSi  uitdei  date  of  lOTT,  «ikotber  luttur  from 
Siegfrld  to  Qnt^Qry,  la  wblob  ho  promlAiM  to  do  hi«  boei  ia  rotortaing  tbo  olorgyp 
but  udvtflM  moderation  towbrda  thoHO  wlioaii  v«akutia£  nipdt«  cuiupuBhiout 

>  Boo,  fof  in«t*Ece.  Lib.  i.  Bpiit.  30i  Lib.  u.  Epistl.  2B.  6£.  f>l,  G2,  6*,  (Jfi,  G7,  B8; 
Lib.  11.  fi]pUt.  4;  Ub,  IV.  KpUlt.  10,  11,  S^ ;  Lib,  Vll.  BjOit.  1  ;  KpLAt.  oEtAff. 
4,  12, 13,  to, 
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regarded  the  canons  of  the  Holy  See  on  the  subjects  of 
simony  and  incontinence.'  This  principle,  once  adopted. 
WAS  followed  up  with  his  customnry  unalternhle  resolution. 
In  Octol>cr  1074  he  wrote  to  a  certain  Count  Albert, 
exhorting  him  not  to  mind  what  the  siinoniacal  and 
concubinary  priests  might  say,  but,  in  spite  of  them, 
to  persist  ui  enforcing  the  orders  which  emanated  from 
Rome.  Still  more  menacing  was  an  epistle  addrcsst'd  in 
January  1075  to  Uodolf,  Duke  of  Swabia,  and  Bertolf, 
Uukc  of  Carinthia,  commanding  them— ''whatever  the 
hisliops  may  say  or  may  not  say  cojiceroing  tliis^  do  you 
in  no  maimer  receive  the  ministrations  of  those  who  owe 
promotion  or  ordination  to  sunony,  or  whom  you  know  to 
be  ^Ity  of  coiicubinage  .  .  .  and,  as  far  as  you  can,  do 
you  prevent,  by  force  if  necessary,  all  such  persons  from 
ofltciatitig.  And  if  any  shall  presume  to  prate  and  say 
that  it  is  not  your  business,  tell  tlicni  tu  come  to  us  and 
dispute  about  the  obedience  which  we  thus  enjoin  upon 
you'' — and  adding  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  who»  with  rare  exceptjonsj  had  taken  i\o  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  these  execrable  customs,  or  to  punish  the 
guilty-* 

These  extraordinary  measures  called  forth  indignant 
dcnimciatioDS  on  the  part  of  eccle^astics,  for  these  letters 
were  circulars  sent  to  all  tJie  princes  on  whom  he  could 
depend,  and  he  ensured  their  publicity  by  causing  similar 
orders  to  be  published  in  the  churches  themselves.  Thus 
Theodorie,  liishop  of  Verdun,  who  had  inclined  to  the 
side  of  Gregory  and  luid  secretly  left  the  ^Vsscmbly  of 

>  Hi^  ^n»oipimnB  vutt  nullo  luodo  ot«dirv,  vol  ftomn  pfvoaptJa  ooiuoDUre,  tivat 
fpd  tpovtolioB  «:dU  prvrNCptla  noa  ub«diuut.  dw]u«  AUOTcirltAtl  •uotorum  pal.rum 
ooBMAtlanc — Urogor.  VU.  EjiUt,  cxirm>  li.  " OumitJUJi cicrloii  at  bldi  Ui  ruifuo 
IWutontoOTvni  conHtilntiH'" 

■  Regiit  Ub.  II.  Bpbt.  4G> 

Lottcn coDixlvfd  biti)tttxD«tptrltuotztaot«kddRnedtolbe  prinoipiJ  lajraen 
or  Chia»i  lb Tuteuj,  fo  tfae  CJotini  ^d  CooDtaca  ot  Fiuidfin.  fcc.    (LiUii,  Kpin- 
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Utrecht  in  1070  to  avoUl  countenancing  by  liis  presence 
the  excommunication  then  pronounced  against  the  pope, 
in  a  letter  to  Gregory  bitterly  reproaches  his  own  folly 
in  promnigating  the  decretal  and  in  not  foreseeing  its 
effect  as  destructive  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  tlic 
safely  of  tlie  clerical  order,  and  as  declaring  a  disturbance 
which  tlireatened  even  tlie  Clirlstian  faith.'  So  Henry, 
Hishnp  of  Spcycr,  indignantly  denounced  him  as  having 
destroyed  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  subjected 
the  Church  to  the  madness  of  the  people;*  mid  when 
the  bishops  at  tJic  -Diet  of  Worms,  threw  off  tlieir 
allegiance  to  him,  one  of  the  reasons  alleged,  in  Henry's 
letter  to  him,  i!>  the  surrender  which  he  had  made  of 
the  Church  to  the  hiity.*  Yet  Gregory  was  not  to  be 
di\'erted  from  his  course,  and  he  was  at  least  successful 
in  rousing  the  Teutonic  Church  from  the  attitude  of 
passive  resistance  which  tlireatened  to  render  his  efibrts 
futile.  The  princes  of  Germany,  who  were  already  in- 
triguiiJg  with  Gregory  for  sup{jort  in  their  pereimial 
revolts  against  their  so%Treign,  were  delighted  to  seize 
^  the  opportunity  of  at  once  obliging  the  pope,  creating 
disturbance  at  home,  and  profiting  by  the  Church 
property  which  they  could  manage  to  get  into  tlieir 
hands  by  ejecting  the  unfortunate  married  priests.  They 
accordingly  proceeded  to  exercise,  without  delay  and 
to  the  fullest  evtent^  the  unlimited  power  so  suddenly 

■  tfutCQc  Gt  Dumnd.  Ttinuur.  I.  Sl^^Hugon.  Flavin,  CFxron.  IMi.  U.  ajlii.  1079. 
^-Cf.  Chran-  AuiEuKtiiaoiui.  ann-  107S-  Tbcododo  wa«  oatnruU;  forcod  iu  iha  ^uA  to 
Uto  a  decided  naud  n^alnhLCrcgory,  Soo  bii  ktlcr  in  QoLdaK(.u»,  T- 1- p-  2311.  «Ad 
tha  feooonnt  of  fai4  opUcopoUt  ta  ^ho  Got*  Trcvlr.  ArcMep.  (U&rtoiw  AmpL  UotUdv 
JV.  176-8.) 

■  Udalr.  IkLboQb.  Ooct  Lib.  ii.  o&p.  IQ2. 
I             *  AniULliHlA  f^xcx  Hnn.  1076. 

We  h«vo  already  koh  [p.  tfil)  thai  Nlobolui  I.,  in  thi?  ninUi  u«Qturf,  lud 
npircBly  forbiddon  nnj  popuUr  tntnrfcrfinco  with  luarru-d  priunts,  and  it  ii  a  Ilt4J0 
■iuguUr  Iv  ubHirvo  Ih&b  h'm  ilucrulol  vJi  ihv  iiubji<ui  la  aJimvtiHl  hj  Ivu  oE  CbftTtltM 
(Dcoreti  P.  ii.  ca.p.  H?)  nnd  prosfhoted  lu  valid  law.  En  liu«  Utmi  n  i^ttivnirinfj  «tl«r  the 
dcnthof  Oro^ory  VIL^  ^^h 
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grtnted  them  over  a  class  which  had  hitherto  success- 
fully defied  their  jurisdiction ;    nor  was   it  difficult  to 
excite  the  people  to  join   in  the  persecution  of  those 
who  had  always  held  themselves  as  superior  beings,  and 
[who  were  now  pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  in 
tlic  Cliurdi  to  be  sinners  of  the  won»t  descripiiou.     The 
ignorant  populace  were  naturally  captivated  by  the  idea 
of  the  vicarious  mortification  with  which  their  own  errors 
[were  to  be  redeemed  by  the  abstinence  imposed  upon 
[their   pastors,  and    they  were   not  unreasonably  led    to 
[believe  Umt  they  were  themselves  deeply   wronged  by 
mic  want  of  purity  in   their  ecclesiastic:^     Add  to  this 
'the  attraction  which   persecution   always  po?isesscs   for 
the  persecutor,  and  the  license  of  plunder  so  dear  to  a 
[turbtdent  and  barbarous  age,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  motive  power  of  the  storm  which  hun*t 
over  the  heads  of  the  secular  clergy,  and   which  must 
Ihavc  satisfied  by  its  severity  the  stern  soul  of  Gregory 
Ihimsclf. 

A  contemporary  writer,  whose  name  has  been  lost, 

''but  who  is  supposed   by  Doni  Martt^ne   to  have  been 

a  priest  of  Treves,  gives  us  a  very  lively  picture  of  the 

horrors  whicli  ensued^  and  as  he  shows  himself  friendly 

lin  principle  to  the  reform  attemptedt  his  account  may 

[be  received  as  trustworttiy.    He  describcfi  what  amounted 

'almost  to  a  dissolution  of  society,  slave  betraying  master 

and  master  slave ;  friend  informing  against  friend  ;  snares 

and  pitfalls  spread  before  the  feet  of  all ;  faith  and  truth 

unknown.     The  peccant  priests  suffered  tembly.     Some, 

reduced  to  utter  poverty,  and  unable  to  bear  the  scom 

and  contempt  of  those  from  whom  they  had  been  wont 

to  receive  honour  and  respect,  wandered  off  as  homeless 

exiles;  others,  mutilated  by  the  indecent  zeal  of  ardent 

puritans,  were  carried  around  to  exhibit  their  shame  and 

ii»;erj" ;  others,  tortured  in  lingering  death,  bore  to  the 
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tribunal  on  high  the  testimony  of  blood-guiltiness  afifitinst 
their  persecutors ;  while  others,  again,  in  spite  of  danjjcr, 
secretly  continued  the  connections  which  exposed  them 
to  all  the^  enielties.  In  the  midjit  of  these  troublet, 
as  might  be  expected,  the  offices  of  religion  were  wholly 
neglected  ;  the  ncw-lwrn  babe  rt-ccivcd  no  holy  baptism ; 
the  dying  penitent  expired  without  the  saving  viaticum  ; 
the  sinner  could  cleanse  bis  soul  by  no  confession  and 
alwoiution ;  and  the  devotee  could  no  longer  be  strength- 
ened by  the  daily  sacrifice  of  the  massJ  Another  writ«r» 
of  nearly  the  same  date,  relates  with  holy  horror  how 
tlic  laity  sliuuk  uiT  all  the  obedience  whicli  tliey  owed 
to  their  pastors,  and,  despising  the  sacraments  prepared 
by  them,  trod  the  Eucharist  under  foot  and  casl  out  | 
the  sacred  wine,  administered  I>aptism  with  unlicensed 
bands^  and  substituted  for  tlie  holy  ehrlsm  the  filthy  wax 
collected  from  their  own  ears.* 

When  such  was  the  fate  of  the  pastors,  it  i%  easy  to 
imagine  the  misery  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  wives. 
A  zealous  admirer  of  Gregory  relates  with  pious  gratula* 
tion.  as  indubitable  evidence  of  divine  vengcarKrc,  how, 
maddened  by  their  wrongs,  soinv.  of  them  openly  com- 
mitted suicide,  while  others  were  found  dead  in  the 
beds  which  they  hud  sought  in  perfect  bealUi;  and  Ibis 
being  proof  of  their  possession  by  the  devil,  they  were 
denied  Christian  sepulture.  The  ciuse  of  Connt  Mani- 
gold  of  \'eringen  affords  a  not  im instructive  instance  — 
of  the  frightful  passions  aroused  by  the  relentless  cruelty  ■ 
which  thus  branded  them  as  in&moub,  tore  them  from 
their  families,  and  cast  them  adrift  upon  a  mocking 
world.    The  count  had  put  in  force  the  orders  of  Gregory 

^  Tba  tfFttor  Indi^bbtl;  wlrtfi— "Ki  aiitum   qLiir^ri*  t^iii  fmoliit  h  ^ua  radios 
puLlolEivcrit,  lui  ftd  lAiooH  pioron^atiir  1^^  itupcritia  pursiiUflQm  cit  conJniotorQiii  ■ 
wcordotiim  iniB»*«  «t  qamciimqae  p«r  an  intplciLtur   ri]yHt<<riA  ru)ri<*r^<tii  cue,  inj 
r«lpubltGa  HQsUm  (inii&tuni  lllud  ndjeutt." — MiliLuul-  vl  Diu&ud.  iLiwAur'  L  2^!M^i. 

■  BJ^borL  O^mblbo.  oon.  I0T4- 
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with  strict  severity  throiiKhout  his  estates  in  the  Swabian 
Alp.^  One  miserable  creature,  thus  driven  fram  her 
husband,  swore  that  the  eount  should  undergo  tlic  same 
fate,  and,  in  the  blindness  of  her  rage,  she  poisoned  the 
Countes!i>  of  V'eringen,  whose  widowed  Imsband,  ovcr- 
whehned  with  grief,  sought  no  second  mate.' 

Nor  was  the  customary  machinery  of  miracles  wanting 
to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  faitliful  in  the  pious  work, 
and  to  convince  the  doubters  whose  worldly  wisdom  or 
humanity  nuglit  shrink  from  the  task  assigned  them, 
Unclmste  prie^nt^j  at  mass  would  find  sudden  blasts  of 
wind  overturn  the  cup,  and  scatter  the  sacred  wine  upon 
the  ground,  or  the  holy  wafer  would  be  miraculously 
snatched  out  of  their  polluted  hands.  The  saintly  virgin 
Herluca  saw  in  a  vision  the  Saviour,  witli  His  wounds 
profusely  bleeding,  and  was  told  that  if  she  d&sircd  to 
escape  a  repetition  of  the  horrifying  spectacle,  she  must 
no  longer  be  present  at  the  ministrations  of  Father 
Ricluird,  the  officiating  priest  of  her  convent — a  revela- 
tion which  she  employed  effectually  upon  him  and  his 
parishioners.  The  same  holy  matden,  being  observed 
staring  intently  out  of  tiic  window,  declared,  upon  being 
questioned,  that  she  had  ^een  the  soul  of  the  priest  of 
Rota  carried  off  by  demons  to  eternal  punishment ;  and, 
on  sending  to  his  habitation,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
expired  at  the  very  tnomenL*  Puerile  as  these  tales 
may  seem  to  us,  they  were  stern  rt^alities  to  those  flgainiit 
whose  weaknesses  they  were  directed,  and  whose  Miffcrings 
were  thus  enhanced  by  every  art  wluch  bigotry  could 
bring  to  \KAt  upon  the  credulous  passions  of  a  barbarous 
populace. 

It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  men,  who  were 
thus   threatened  with  ahnost  every  worldly  evil,  should 

^  PauII  H»ii-riTU^(l-  Vll'  iitfgOT.  Vil.  !do.  ^1,  ll|7- 
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seek  to  defend  themselves  by  means  as  violeot  as  those 
^  employed  by  their  persecutors.  Their  cruel  intensity 
of  fear  is  aptly  illustrated  by  what  occurred  at  Cambrai 
in  1077.  where  a  man  was  actuidly  burned  at  the  stake 
as  a  heretie  for  deelaring  his  adhesion  to  the  Hilde- 
brandine  doctrine  that  the  ni&ssc*^  of  sunoniacal  nnd 
-■  coneubinary  priests  were  not  to  be  attended  by  Uie 
faithful,'  So,  in  the  same  year^  when  the  pseudo-emperor 
Rodolf  of  Swabia  was  elected  by  the  papalists  at  the 
Diet  of  Forcheini  aJi  a  competitor  of  Henry  IV„  he 
manife^d  his  xeal  to  siippress  the  heresies  of  avarice 
and  lust  by  refusing  the  ministration  of  a  simoniaeal 
dcucun  in  the  curunation  solenuutie^  at  Alainz.  The 
clergy  of  that  city,  wlio  had  so  successfully  reasted,  for 
two  years,  the  efforts  of  their  archblvhop  Sicgfrid  to 
reduce  them  to  subjection  to  the  canons,  were  dianayed 
at  the  prospect  of  coming  under  the  eontrol  of  so  pious 
a  prince,  who  would  indubitably  degrade  them  or  compel 
them  to  give  up  their  wives  and  ^moniacally  acquired 
churches-  They  therefore  stirred  up  a  tumult  among 
the  citizens,  who  were  ready  to  espouse  their  cause; 
and  when  Rodolf  left  his  palace  for  vespers,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  people.  The  conflict  was  renewed  on 
his  return,  causing  heavy  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and 
though  the  toM'nsmen  were  di'iven  back*  Rodolf  was 
forced  to  leave  the  city.* 

This  incident  affords  us  a  glimpse  into  the  political 
aspects  of  the  reform.  In  the  tremendous  struggle 
between  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  Gregory  allied  him- 
self with  all  the  disaffected  princes  of  Germany,  and  they 

*  Or«KOT.  VII.  Iti^Lit.  Lib.  tv.  £pbt.  SO. 

'  Piittli  Demricd.  ViL  Orefror.  VH.  No.  87.-Ekkelumi  of  tJmuircn  and  the 
AqiulUaIa  Saxo,  however.  In  ih^Lr  accounts  oC  ihota  divtorbttJiccf,  attribute  tbr^m  to 
jjoUUuii  ntbot  tban  lo  ecolaBiaaUcal  caofiea*  Tho  lattor,  no  donbt,  wouUI  httnily 
Lav0  bcMi  offloiPDt  vritliout  the  former.  The  effort*  of  Ucurjr  to  rcduoa  f  b?  dava^e 
timdMl  Qoblc*  to  order  iiiAd«  htm,  tbmai^boiit  hia  mfun.  i  favourlt#  wliii  thv  ciii««. 
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were  careful  to  justify  their  rebellions  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  zcjil  for  the  apostolic  Chureh.  They  of  course, 
therefore,  entered  heartily  into  his  measures  for  tlie 
restoration  of  eedesiastical  discipline,  and  professed  tlie 
sternest  indignation  towards  those  whom  he  placed  under 
the  ban.  Thus,  after  Henry,  in  1076,  had  caused  his 
bistiops  to  declare  the  degradation  of  Gregory,  when  tlie 
revolted  princes  held  their  assembly  at  IVibur,  and  in 
turn  decreed  the  deposition  of  Henrjs  they  used  the 
utmost  caution  to  exclude  all  who  had  communicated 
with  Henry  since  his  exoomniunication,  together  with 
thoi^  who  had  obtained  preferment  by  simony,  or  who 
had  joined  in  couiuiuiuou  with  married  priests/  The 
connection,  indeed,  became  so  marked  that  the  papalists 
throughout  Germany  were  stigmatised  by  the  name  of  . 
Patarini — a  term  which  had  acquired  so  sinister  a  signi' 
fi<amce  in  the  trfiuhles  of  Milan.'  In  this  state  of  affairs 
it  was  natural  that  common  enmities  and  common  dangers 
should  unite  tlie  persecuted  clergy  and  the  hunted  sove- 
reign. Vet  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  influence 
which  the  denunciations  of  sacerdotal  marriage  had  exer- 
cised over  the  public  mind,  that  altlioujjh  Henry  tacitly  , 
protected  the  simoniacal  and  married  ecclesiastic*,  and 
although  tbej"  rallied  around  him  and  afforded  him  un- 
cjucstionable  and  invaluable  aid,  still  he  never  ventured 
openly  to  defend  them.  Writers  both  then  and  since 
have  attributed  the  measure  of  success  with  whicli  he 
sustained  the  fluctuating  contest,  and  the  consequent 
sufferings  of  the  unbending  pope,  to  tlie  efforts  of  tlie 
recalcitrant  nlergy  who  resisted  the  yoke  imposed  on 
them  by  Home.*  Yet  Henrj*  had  formally  mid  abso- 
lutely pledged  his  assistance  when  Gregory  commenced 

^  Luubt-n.  Ucnfcad.  iud.  1076.  '  Ho^o.  Flavlnlna.  Mb,  11.  I 

'  OEibnao  Ijcltur  caaniDrCiuiaftoilioctMnotAtnDoieaolwUm  oaa Imni  t4fl«  vdebtC.  1 

llbfintii  btijuc  cathoUc4UD,   ituiA  il*   f«Q(;iuAriu    Dili  ujuouUicaiu  ct   u«<r|i1iyUuuin  I 
bKTCflLoi  ol  Eftl&m  UMiiinUMc  cADlfifrioaifl  poltuLlDaem  inilebKt  etpisWtfn,  uMirjbr* 
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his  elTorts,  ami  had  repeated  the  promise  in  1075;'  and 
from  this  position  he  never  deHnitely  mthdrcw.  Even 
when  the  schismatic  bishops  of  his  party,  at  the  Synod 
of  Brixen^  in  1080.  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition 
on  Gregory,  and  filled  the  assumed  vacancy  with  an 
anti-pope,  the  man  whom  they  elected  never  ventured 
to  dispute  the  principle  of  Gregory's  rcfann-s,  although 
the  Lombard  prelates,  at  that  very  time,  were  warmly 
defending  their  married  and  simoniacal  clergy.^  Indeed, 
Guibetto  of  Ravenna,  or  Clement  III-  took  occasion  to 
express  his  detestation  of  concubinage  in  language  nearly 
as  strong  as  that  of  his  rix^al,  although  he  thraitcn<,-d  with 
excommunication  the  presumptuous  laymen  who  should 
refuse  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  priests  that  bad  not 
been  regularly  tried  and  condemned  at  his  orni  papal 
tribtmal/    In  thus  endeavouring  to  place  himself  as  a 

duboti  0(q2^r(int  in  earn  inattr(|;<*'*^.  ^^  aiquc  ad  AUDguiiiaiii  pnnmmfwtniitt  tn  mtnx 

Ko  fuauib]  ifrrptfiAtureui  tudux«rmt  oiuiui  nu;«rdotUiii  (qui  taoc  fr«qtt«Eita*  apud 
(ftim  ennl)  llbirlo.  Tbuobant  cnim  ii  euro  jxmtlllce  In  ffraUum  risdiret.  actum  ew» 
iLe  conciibiuu  vaiiL  quiu  lUi  pluriii  ^luun  vd  projiriun  ■AluUm  ^el  publioAia  pcz>d«' 
bant  iKruoslalen).— Uicrou-  Koiit^r  Vlt  S-  Bc&poDh  c.  ui.  |  M^. 

GtegOTy*^  o«t«bnitL<rt  czGbuuHtien  on  his  dcnth-bed  doei  not.  bowtver,  Ap&ci&l}/ 
teoognlio  thU — "  ]>ili33ti  jostLlULm  ct  odl  lalquitnUm,  pmpceicn  modor  In  exiiio/' 

^  Okc*^'  ^'n>  Uc^lat.  Lib,  I,  Bpuit,  30  ;  Lib.  hi.  Kpiit.  J, 

*  Acoordiof;  tu  Coomd  of  tJni]>erf:  (Cbroii.  nun.  1080)  nmooff  thorouODH  ftiJduiswl 
tar  thft  deposition  oF  Gregory  by  tbQ  Synod  of  BriiciiH  wu  "Qui  iniur  conoordtti 
MfiDjniirlt  dibtiorfluuii,  iaU^t  pLtclGoov  HUjh,  tutor  fratrps  muu-qiUIo.  inter  t4r^v{/t* 
4i90^He^^  ol  quioquid  quictc  iniur  plir  vlt^iiUu  auvr^  viitutmLur,  uoduukaIc" — Id  wbloli 
Iha  WGffdH  lt»1fciiHi  riEAj  pOAaibly  AlltiHr  to  Ihi*  u<{uimEinn  (if  thv  m.trrL^]  oUrgj, 
GOAAd.  hoiv<iv«r.  vt^j,  u  uouipUer  o^  the  tbirlwtitli  oi^tilury.  and  hit  dUlt^ciMiU  ftrc 
Dot  to  be  nceivod  without  oiLUtion.  If  this  mt^tive  had  iu  wdgbt  with  the  prebitcA 
9t  lUc  pynud)  Ihey  ^id  not  catq  Ui  pubtUli  ll  lu  tbu  Autld,  fur  llicrru  b*  Uu  fttlutJuD  to 
it  in  thv  letIi>T  nf  TADUiiciHfiitri  lulilrMKHml  by  ihum  to  Giegory  (Golil««l.  Coiut, 
Ifop.  I-  S3B}— fonniug  a  striking  contraat  to  tbc  pruoQOdiDga  of  the  Synod  of  P&vIe 
In  107(1,  already  alludait  to. 

'  Wib(<rt  AuUpftp-  Epiftt.  vi. 

tibliop  Uoitza.  the  most  blttflr  of  Jniperuli«t«H  <ii<^  f^ft  d«aJF^  to  bt  aori(«iuid«d 

wtUk  ihti  NicoliUui  heictios— 

"  OmAU  onJm  cuto  Tlvttii  totnpLuQ)  Dgi  dldtor  : 
1A\  mitt  (aatum  »aetttuitf(iLum  viuinrv  nltltUTi 
Uniu  do  j/ortiuruBi  i£totco  pruUiuui  flfliirrtur, 
tViti  tlilUUkui  ardvntvm  lugikiDui  SoJooiao] : 
£U«jijftOlyui*in  pMAmufl,  i;hrwliik[iMcu(iJU)odjun-" 

CooiufluC  ilfi  fUb.  Hml  IV.  LfU  t.  o,  G. 
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shield  between  the  suffering  priesthood  and  t)\e  pertas^ul' 
ing  populace,  he  was  virtiially  striving  to  annul  the 
reforms  of  Gregory,  since  in  no  other  way  could  they  be 
carried  into  etrect ;  but  he  was  forced  t<i  coincide  with 
Gregory  as  to  the  principle  which  dictated  those  reforms. 
Xotwith^fjuidin^all  t,h(^e  precautions,  however,  thepapal- 
t$ts  were  not  disposed  to  allow  their  opponents  to  escape 
the  responsibility  of  the  alliance  which  brought  them  so 
much  strength  by  dividing  the  Churchy  and  no  oppw- 
tunity  was  lost  of  stigmatising  them  for  the  hcense 
which  they  protected.  When  Guihcrto  and  his  cardinals 
were  driven  out  of  Rome  in  lOSt  by  Robert  Guiscard 
ajid  hi^  Normans,  the  flying  prelates  were  ridiculed,  not 
for  tlieir  cowardice,  but  for  their  sliavcn  chins,  and  the 
wives  and  concubines  whom  they  publicly  carried  about 
with  them.* 

At  length  Henry  and  his  partisans  appear  to  have 
felt  il  necessary  to  make  some  public  declaration  to 
relieve  themselves  from  the  odium  of  supporting  and 
favouring  a  pmcticc  which  was  popularly  regarded  as  a 
heresy  luid  a  seandah  AVhen  the  jxipalist?*,  under  their 
King  licrniann,  at  the  Easter  of  1085  [April  20th).  con- 
vened a  general  assembly  of  their  faction  at  Quedlinburg 
and  again  forbade  all  commerce  with  women  to  those  in 
orders,*  the  imperialists  Inst  no  time  in  ptitting  themselves 
on  the  same  record  with  their  rivals.  Three  weeks  later 
Ileury  gathered  around  Iiiiii,  at  Mainz,  all  the  princes  and 
prelates  who  professed  alit^anee  to  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  succession  to  his  eldest  son,  Conrad^  as 
King  of  Germany,  Hnd  there,  in  that  solemn  diet  mar- 
riage was  formally  prohibited  to  the  priesthood.^    Gregory 

1  Hooorlv*  HI.  tn  Tit.  Qr«por.  VU*  No,  16. 

*  B«riui^I.  CoD«UinC.  ibd.  H«rninn.  Oontnot.  Appsod  uiD.  lOSfi* 

'  HtDTicuA  muUitudinciii  wquriiB,  ioceMlt  ri*  qnJ  afto«r<loium  coojugium  sub- 
Utam  rolcUmL  Qo&ft  re>UtCDt«i  ei  opiniODi  oondemuuiU  mat.— H.  Mi^tll  Oomiuj. 
Chr^ui.  LiU  XT. 

I  do  not  remember  to   have  met  vltb   nny  4voint«mponr7  Kathohty  for  thta 
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was  then  lying  on  his  dying  bed  in  U»c  far-off  castle  of 
Salcmo,  and  crc  the  news  could  reach  him  he  was  pa!>t 
the  vanities  of  earthly  triumph.  Could  he  have  known, 
however,  that  the  cause  for  which  he  had  risked  the 
integrity  and  indeijendence  of  the  Church  Ixad  tlius  re- 
ceived the  sup[>ort  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  and  that  his 
unwavering  purpose  had  thus  achieved  the  moral  victory 
of  forcing  his  adversaries  to  range  themselves  under  his 
bauner,  hi!»  spirit  would  have  rejoiced,  and  his  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  great  theocratic  sys'tem,  for 
the  maintenance  of  which  he  was  thus  expiring  in  exile, 
would  have  softened  the  sorrows  of  a  life  which  dosed  in 
the  darkness  and  doubt  of  defeat. 

iu»«tioa.  nor  !»  tbcra  Any  provision  of  ihLn  nntarc  In  t1i«  (l««ru»  or  the  Di«t  as 
Hlvca  bj  OoldAfitua  [E.  t4G)i  but  tbc  oLirouiulern  of  the  portoO  wvo  gODOialljr 
pHpaHiiU,  mnd  would  ha  a|A  |o  omU  ntrinnllntf  nnjlblnff  which  thoy  wonld  dMim  wo 
cr«dtUb1o  to  thoir  a<IvorKLTio8,  Yf<t  tb&l  Ui«  impertjLllBU  wt-ro  no  longer  hald 
KHponitblc  iar  clerical  irnsgularttiwt  i*  «ridviil  from  a  lottcf  writtco  in  1C90  bj 
Sieg^boD,  tbc  papaLlAl  BUliop  of  IIa]bi:nU.(k«  la  Wkllnuu  oC  MikfcUobiir^.  vho  ww  a 
lotlowc  of  Ftoary,  In  .-lI!  ht«  vi^ili'nt  tnTf<cfivm  K^^Hmit  tho  ImporJAlJiU^  and  in  hU 
boiE  CAlAlOfDO  of  thdr  bIdi.  ho  mokn  no  ulIiudoD  to  piieRt];  LnoODtlnvncc.  i^bowfne 
tbmi  Ibey  miul  Iwvo  dtnAtow^it  lYn-^tn  trrrfEulAhtieA  fto  runuAlIy  &»  to  1eAv«  no  ground 
lor  ImpaUtLoQs  of  cumiitlclty  tDod«abtnl  Appeoti.  md  Har.  Soot,  iinii,  ItfJOi. 
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RiLDEnRANO  had  passed  away,  leaving  to  his  successors 
the  legacy  of  inextinguishable  liate  and  unattaincd  anv 
tntion.  Nor  was  tlie  reform  for  which  he  had  laboured 
OS  yet  by  any  means  secured  in  practice,  even  though 
his  opponents  had  been  reduced  to  silence  or  had  been 
forced  to  render  a  formal  adhesion  to  the  canons  which 
he  had  proclaimed  so  boldly. 

The  cause  of  asceticism,  it  is  tnic,  had  gained  many 
adherents  among  the  laity.  Throughout  (Jcrmaiiy,  hus- 
bands and  wives  separated  from  each  other  in  vast 
numbers,  and  devoted  tlicnisclves  to  the  serricc  of  the 
Church,  without  taking  vows  or  assuming  ecclesiastical 
garments;  while  those  who  were  unmarried  renounced 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and,  placing  themselves  under 
the  dire<i:ion  of  spiritual  guides,  abandoned  themselves 
entirely  to  religious  duties.  To  such  an  extent  did  this 
prevail,  that  the  pope  was  applied  to  for  his  sanction, 
which  he  eagerly  granted,  and  tlie  movement  doubtless 
added  strength  to  the  party  of  reform.'  Yet  but  little 
had  thus  far  been  really  gained  in  purifj'ing  the  Church 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  ordeal  through  which 
itii  ministers  had  passed. 

As  for  Germany,  the  indomitable  energy  of  Ucnry  1 V-, 
unreprcssed  by  defeat  and  unchilled  by  misfortune*  had 
at  length  achieved  a  virtual  triumph  over  his  banded 
enemies-  But  four  bishops  of  tlie  Kmpire — those  of 
Wurzburg,  Passau,  AVorms,  and  Constance — o^^ned  allc- 

>  BoronJd.  ComlAAt.  wxd.  100 1. 
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glance  to  Urban  11.  All  the  other  dioceses  were  filled 
by  i^chismatics,  who  rendered  obedience  to  the  unti-pope 
Clement.  In  1080  the  Cattiolic  or  papalist  priueeii  offered 
to  lay  down  their  armn  and  do  homage  to  Henry  if  he 
would  acknowledgu  Urban  and  make  his  peace  with  the 
true  Church.  The  emperor,  hGwe\'er.  had  a  pope  who 
suited  him,  and  he  entertained  too  lively  a  recollection 
of  the  trials  from  wliich  he  was  escaping  to  open  the 
door  to  a  renewal  of  the  papal  pretensions,  which  he 
had  at  length  succcssftilly  defied,  nor  would  he  consent 
to  stigmatise  bb  faithful  prelates  as  scliisnmtics/  He 
Uierefore  pursued  his  own  course,  and  Guiberto  of  Ravenna 
enjoyed  the  honours  of  the  popedom,  checkered  by  alter- 
nate \'icissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  until  removed 
by  death  in  the  year  l]00.^lii5i  sanctity  attested  by  the 
numerous  miraclcb  wrought  at  his  tomb,  which  only 
needed  the  final  !>ucccss  of  the  imperialist  cause  to  enrich 
the  calendar  with  a  St  Clement  in  place  of  a  St  Gregory 
and  a  St  Urban/ 

Under  such  auspices,  no  very  zealous  maintenance  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  was  to  he  expected.  If  Clement's 
sensibilities  were  humoured  by  a  nominal  reprobation  of 
sacerdotJil  marriage,  he  could  scarcx-ly  usk  for  more,  or 
iasist  tliat  Henry  should  rekindle  the  embers  of  disafrcc- 
tion  by  enforcing  the  odious  rules  which  had  proved  so 
powerful  a  cause  of  trouble  to  their  authors  and  his 
enemies.  Accordingly,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  observe 
that  Urban  II.,  in  followmg  out  the  view^i  of  his  pre*- 
dece^sors,  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  measures  even  more 
violeat  than  those  which  in  Gregory's  hands  had  caused 
so  much  excitement  and  confusion^  but  whose  inefficiency 

I  BonuJd.  CobfilMLt,  inn.  lO^D. 

■  A  moQkiih  ohroDkler  [jrofvtui«A  to  record  of  hlit  ovm  knowledge}  Guiberto^* 
dcttth-bed  remorse  for  the  ochliio  ho  ha^  bcun  k»tnimootal  b  o&UBiag-  *'  UiJuii, 
Qt  nb  ore  Ipslufl  dldlclmas,  ai?oalollai  comm  aunquam  »a«c«plM*." — Obron.  Keg.  S^ 
P40tjJ«on^  uiD,  1100^  *  tJd*1t-  Bftbo&b.  Cod.  Lib.  it.  a.  1T3, 
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was  confessed  by  the  very  effort  to  supplement  them. 
In  1080,  the  year  after  his  consecration.  Urban  publi^ihed 
at  tlie  CouiK'tl  of  Aniald  a  decree  by  whtcht  as  usual, 
married  ecclesiastics  were  sentenced  to  deposition,  and 
bishops  who  permitted  such  irregularities  were  sus- 
pended ;  but  where  Gregory  had  been  content  witli  eject- 
ing husbands  and  wives,  and  with  empowering  secular 
rulers  to  enforce  the  edict  on  recalcitrants.  Urban,  with 
a  refinement  of  cruelty,  reduced  the  unfortunate  women 
to  slavery,  and  offered  their  servitude  as  a  bribe  to  the 
nobles  who  should  aid  in  thus  purifying  the  Church.' 
If  this  infamous  canon  did  not  work  misery  so  widespread 
as  the  oomparativ'ely  milder  decretals  of  Gregory,  it  was 
because  the  power  of  Urban  was  circumscribed  by  the 
schism,  while  lie  was  apparently  himself  asliamed  or 
afraid  to  promulgate  it  in  regions  where  obe<lience  was 
douhtfuL  When  Pibo,  Bishop  of  Toul,  in  the  same 
year.  1089,  sent  an  envoy  to  ask  his  decision  on  various 
points  of  discipline,  including  sacerdotal  marriage  (the 
necessity  of  such  inquiry  showing  tlie  futility  of  previous 
efforts},  Urban  transmitted  the  canons  of  Amalti  in 
response,  but  omitted  this  provision,  which  well  might 
startle  the  honest  German  mind.'  Perhaps,  on  reflection, 
Urban  may  himself  have  wished  to  disavow  the  atrocity, 
for  in  a  subsequent  council,  when  again  attacking  the 
ineradicable  sin,  he  contented  himself  with  simply  for- 
bidding all  such  marriages,  and  ordering  all  persons  who 
were  bound  by  orders  or  vows  tu  be  separated  from  their 

■  EoH  qiit  iti  *QbdUcoDikCa  nioribaa  Ticarc  volu^lot,  ab  omiU  «&orr>  ordiD« 
remoi-«mufl,  officio  »Aqn%  lMn«aolo  •cdMln  owere  dtoemlaiQ*.  QtjocS  t\  ab  episoopo 
<«muuc>iilit  non  *«  oorrciorlTit,  prlaolptbtu  Iici«tiiiam  lndi]lf:«mt»  at  «oraa)  f«iuiiiB« 
m&QCipeni  •lervibtilL  81  tcto  •pln^opi  conAonMrtnl  «oram  pmvlUtfbtui,  lp«i  officii 
InlordlatioDe  cDalot^ntar.— SyDOfl  lf«mt.  um,  1080  cfto,  IS. 

Tli«  voooDd  CftQOti  or  lh«  flUDc  conELoU— "  flooronim  guoduid  inutltuta  Ttoowito, 
pnvciplnitjji  ui»  trmpont  diifHSUoDDAtiiii  nuUl  Hc<At  C4mbli>  oammcrcium  fi«ro«ttf- 
Quod  li  dcprrDhcmui  fo^rit,  ordini*  nil  prrlcalum  toitiDCbil" — tthr>iPB  how  mnrth 
iniirfi  rftniaJ  wu  tbo  offcQOo  of  promiauucuA  UccGtiouaDcH  tbab  lh«  htngj  ct 
□UTTlayo.  ■  LTibuii  II,  K|i|«c.  M. 

VOL-   1.  T 
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wives    or    coDcubines,    and    to    be    subjected    to    due 
penance,* 

Yet  even  in  those  regions  of  Germany  whit'Ii  pef«e- 
vcrcd  in  resisting  llcnry  and  in  rccoj^lsing  Urban  as 
pope,  the  persecution  of  twenty  years  was  still  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  people  had  apparently  relapsed  into  con- 
doning the  wickedness  of  their  pastors.  In  an  assembly 
held  at  Constance  in  1094,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
impose  a  fine  on  jilI  who  should  be  present  at  the  servicer 
performed  by  pnc;^^  who  had  transgre^cd  the  canons.* 
When  thL?>  wa&  the  case  in  tlie  CathoUc  provinces,  it  b 
easy  to  imajifine  tliat  in  the  imperialist  territories  the  thun- 
ders of  (Iregory  and  Urban  had  long  since  been  forgotten, 
and  that  marr^'ing  and  giving  in  marriage  were  practised 
with  as  little  scruple  ns  ever.  A  fair  illustration,  indee<), 
of  the  amount  of  respect  paid  to  the  rules  of  discipline 
ht  afforded  by  a  discus^aon  uu  the  choice  of  a  succesM>r 
to  Cosmo,  Bishop  of  Prague,  who  died  in  1098,  Duke 
Brecislas,  in  tilling  the  vacancy  witb  his  chaplain  Her- 
mann, endeavoured  to  rebut  the  arguments  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  foreign  birth  of  the  appointee  by  urgmg 
that  fact  as  a  recommendation,  since,  as  a  stranger,  be 
would  not  be  pressed  upon  by  a  cix>wd  of  kindred  nor 
be  burdened  with  the  care  of  children,  thus  showing 
that  the  native  priesthood,  as  a  general  rule,  were  heads 
of  families-'  For  this,  moreover,  they  could  not  plead 
ignorance,  for  a  Bohemian  penitential  of  the  period  ex- 
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*  Cl«tJ&Ii.  Dint.   XXVtl,  «.  tL 

■  llnorat  Comit.  Comuut.  o.  2  (GcZ^iut.  X.  24G). 

*  Bt  qaia  ho«poB  e«l,  pluH  ocolrjiin  prodest:  non  earn  pKTcnuIa  cxh!iunct>  non 
libtrarum  tun  rtggnvabit,  ncii  coKDAUrruiQ  tartnk  dt^pollflC  —  Coiotft  Pro^cfitL 
Obroh.  iJh.  III.  uin>  lODS.— 1i  ahool'l.  howoTor.  bo  bortj<?  in  mind  tliAl  BoliemiAhad 
btrsn  CIitUUhii Imid  Id  Ml  biy  f?>Ti1la»  ftitd  MothodtuA,  nib«ioDarieA  from  CoqbIaii- 
tinoplc,  ftfid  th«  QMbnul  Slavoalo  worHhlp,  f«u(i'Se<l  ud  thoOrvtjk  falLh.iJter  nuutj 
atra|t)clw«  ww  not  jtbolUbHl  cuiUl  I09f  (nee  KruinBki'a  RvForm&lloa  in  Polftnil, 
Loadou.  ISd8,  J-  13).  The  fttUkuluueni  of  tho  tivic  Ut  Ihcdt  Aoocabral  iltw  PxpUim 
tho  piTouoDcu  of  tbo  Bohcmisnii  uul  Pctlfti  Lo  fall  away  into  haretty. 
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prcssly  prohibits  pricsU  A'oiu  having  companionH  who^c 
society  could  give  rise  to  suspicion  of  any  kind/ 


At  length  the  duel  which,  for  more  tlian  thirty  years, 
iicnry  had  so  ^fallantly  fought  with  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  drew  to  a  close.  Ten  years  of  supremacy  he 
had  enjoyed  in  Cerniany,  and  he  looked  forward  to  the 
pe&ceful  decline  of  his  unquiet  Ufe,  when  Utt;  treacherous 
ealin  was  suddenly  disturbed.  Papal  intrigues  in  I09H 
had  caused  the  pairricidal  revolt  of  his  eldest  born,  the 
weak  and  vacillutinf;;  Conrad,  whose  early  death  had 
then  extinguished  the  memory  of  his;  crime.  That  un- 
natural rebellion  had  gained  for  Rome  the  North  of 
Italy;  and  as  the  emperor's  second  soiit  Iicnry,  grew  to 
niimhood,  he,  too,  was  marked  as  a  fit  instrunient  to 
pierce  his  father's  heart,  and  to  extend  the  domination 
of  the  Church  by  the  foulest  wrongs  that  man  can  per- 
petrate. The  startling  revolution  which  in  1105  precipi- 
tated Henry  from  a  throne  to  a  prison,  from  an  absolute 
monarch  to  a  captive  cmbradng  the  knees  of  his  son 
and  pleading  for  his  wretched  life,  established  for  ever 
the  supremacy  of  the  papacy  over  Germany,  The  con- 
sequent enforcement  of  tlie  law  of  celibacy  became  only 
a  question  of  time. 

As  the  excuse  for  the  rebellion  was  the  necessity 
of  restoring  the  empire  to  the  communion  of  Rome,  one 
of  the  flrst  measures  of  the  conspirators  was  the  con- 
vocation of  a  council  to  be  held  at  Xordhausen,  May  29, 
1105,  and  one  of  the  objects  specified  for  its  action 
was  the  expulsion  of  all  married  priests.^  The  council 
was  duly  held,  and  duly  performed  its  work  of  condemn- 
ing the  heresy  wliich  permitted  bencRces  to  be  occupied 
and  sacred  functions  exercised  by  thusc  who  were  involved 

*  AmttlistttfiuD,  uto.  1105, 
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in  the  ties  of  matrimony."  Pope  I'aschal  II.  wa 
rciniss  in  hU  share  of  the  ceremony,  by  which  he  was 
to  receive  the  fruits  of  his  treacherous  intrigues.  Tb 
following  year  a  great  council  was  held  at  Guastalla, 
when,\  after  inlerminahle  discussions  as  to  the  propriety 
of  receiving  without  re-ordination  those  who  had  com* 
promised  thcmseh'es  or  who  had  been  ordained  by 
schismatics,  he  admitted  into  the  fold  all  the  repentant 
ecclesiastics  of  the  party  of  Henry  IV**  The  text  of  the 
canon  granting  this  boon  to  the  imperialist  clergj'  bears 
striking  testimony  to  the  completeness  of  the  separation 
which  had  existed  between  tlie  Teutonic  and  the  Roman 
Churches  in  stating  that  throughout  the  empire  scarce 
any  Catholic  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  found,'  It  scarcely 
needed  the  declaration  which  Paschal  made  in  HOT  at 
the  Synod  of  Troyes,  condemning  married  priests  to  de- 
gradation and  deprivation,*  to  show  tliat  the  doctrines  of 
Damiani  and  Hildebrand  were  thenceforth  to  be  the 
law  of  the  empire.  ^ 

The  question  thus  was  definitely  settled  in  prohibiting  ™ 
the  prie?its  of  Gernmny  from  marrying  ur  from  retaining 
the  wives  whom  Ihcy  had  taken  previous  to  ordination. 
It  was  settled,  indeed,  in  the  rolls  of  parchment  which 
recorded  the  decrees  of  council  and  the  trading  bargains 
of  pope  and  kaiser,  yet  the  perermial  struggle  continued* 
and  the  parchment  roll  for  yet  awhile  was  powerless 
before  the  passions  of  man^  who  did  not  cease  to  be  fl 
man  because  his  crown  was  shaven  and  his  shoulders 
wore  cope  and  stole, 

Cosmo»  who  was  Dean  of  Prague,  who  had  I)cen  bred 


I 


ObrOD,  Rt^a.  S.  PuiJiAleoQ.  %iin.  1105.    Cf.  AnnaE.  Smuj,  uiin,  llOA^ 
'  Cuujpue  Btiru&ld;  Cou»latib'  ilv  Jtvurdiutttluao  vltEiodji,  lee. 
■  Qaod  oam  dolore  dioJrniu.  vix  pauol  flacordotOH  aul  <U«riot  Cfttbolioi  in 

temTUm  latlLudine  reperUniur-^Anikal.  Said,  juin,  HOG. 

*  CoQoiL  Inceos.  &bel  1107  a  3  (PortK,  Lcgiuu  T.  Ih  F.  \l  ^  181). 
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the  Church,  and  had  l>ceii  promoted  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1099,  chronicles  in  1118  the  death  of  Boseteha, 
his  wife,  in  terms  whicli  show  that  no  separation  had  ever 
occurred  between  them ;  and  five  years  Inter  he  alhidcs 
to  his  son  Henry  in  a  manner  to  indicate  that  there  was 
no  irregularity  in  such  rclaticnship^  nor  augtil  that  would 
cause  him  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries  in 
acknowledging  it-^  Even  more  to  the  point  is  tlie  case 
of  a  pious  priest,  his  friend,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  ("  presbytera  ").  made  a  vow  that  he  would  have  no 
further  intercourse  with  women.  Cosmo  relates  that  the 
unaccustomed  deprivation  proved  harder  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, and  that  for  some  years  he  was  tortured  with 
burning  temptation.  Finding  at  length  that  Ins  resolu- 
tion was  givinjf  way,  he  resolved  to  imitate  St,  Henedict 
in  conquering  the  flesh;  and  having  no  suitable  solitude 
for  the  execution  of  his  purpose^  lie  took  a  handful  of 
nettles  to  his  chamber,  where,  casting  off  his  garments^ 
he  thrashed  inmself  so  unmercifully  that  for  three  days 
he  lay  moribund,  Tlien  he  hung  the  nettles  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  his  wall,  that  he  might  always  have 
before  his  eyes  so  significant  a  memento  and  waniing.' 
Cosmo*s  admiration  for  this,  as  a  rare  and  almost  incredible 
exhibition  of  priestly  virtue  and  fortitude,  shows  how  few 
were  capable  of  even  lemuining  widowers,  while  the  whole 
story  proves  that  not  only  the  clergj"  were  free  to  marry, 
but  also  thftt  it  was  only  the  voluntary  vow  that  pre- 
vented a  second  marriage.  At  the  close  of  the  century 
Pietro.  Cardinal  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via  Lata,  sent  as 
legate  to  Bohemia  by  Celcstin  IlL,  was  much  scan- 
dalised at  thi^  state  of  affairs;  and  when  a  number  of 


•  CoAmivlVAKtniiiiiCliroa.  t.lU  HI.  Ann.  lll»,  UA3. 

IWram  vubgtwiim  oomv*  Indicnot*  niAttmn 
BU  Fvbrui  'iuiolv  oUR  BuvUbn  lulondU. 

*  IbML  LIlv  til.  ton,  llf5  (Mtraokan.  Script-  B*r.  Oennni.  m.  ITflSK 
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postulants  for  lioly  ordci^  were  assernbled  in  the  Church 
of  St,  \'itus  at  Prague,  before  ordoinini;  them  he  pro- 
nounced a  discourse  on  the  subject  of  celibacy,  and  de- 
man(lc<l  that  they  should  all  .swear  to  pr&serve  continence. 
Thereupon  all  the  pric^*;  who  were  present  ru*ilied  for- 
ward and  urjtjfed  them  not  to  assume  an  obligation  hitherto 
unknown,  and  when  the  cardinal  ordered  the  archdeacon 
to  repress  their  somewhat  active  demonstrations,  they 
proceeded  to  pmnnicl  that  unhappy  official,  and  the  tumult 
was  with  difficulty  repressed  by  the  soldiery  who  were 
summoned.  The  legate  sonteneed  some  of  the  rioters 
to  he  stan'cd  to  death  in  prison  and  the  rest  to  be 
exiled — a  wholesome  severity  which  broke  the  spirit  of 
the  Bohemian  priesthood  and  led  to  the  introduction  of 
celibacy/ 

That  this  state  of  things  was  not  confined  to  the  wild 
Boheniian  Marches,  but  obtained  throughout  Cermany  in 
general,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  when 
Innocent  IL  was  driven  out  of  Home  by  the  anti-pope 
A naclet,  and  was  wandering  throughout  Europe  begging 
recognition,  he  held,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor 
Lothair,  in  1131,  a  council  at  Kiege,  where  he  procured 
the  adoption  of  a  canon  prohibiting  priestly  marriage  or  f 
attendance  at  the  mass  of  married  priests.  Not  only 
does  the  necessity  of  this  fresh  legislation  show  that  pre- 
vious enactments  lud  become  obsolete,  but  the  mamier 
in  which  these  proceedings  are  referred  to  by  the  chroni- 
clers plainly  indicates  that  it  took  the  Teutonic  mind 
somewhat  by  surprise,  and  that  the  efforts  of  Gregory  and 
Tfrbaii  had  not  only  remained  without  result,  but  hod 
become  absolutely  forgotten,* 

»  Dobravli  Hist,  Bohem,  IJb,  xiv.  (Bd.lGrt?,  pp.  380-1). 

■  StabuftLu-  et  boc  ei^(U|mr  mtruorabllo,  «ec(itidiiin  ilocruU  oAikonam,  prriabjteTos 
parothlonoB  cmius  at  sine  uiorlbua  ontf  Hebcre  :  uxomlj  vvfo  pntnttyUni  mlviMa  iij 
tixmtnA  HudieiidHin  eaw,— AiinaJ.  BoiovUixii.  ftnn.  I1S1-  1 

StAtultur  qu;iqii»  mb  omalhuft,  •MOTidam  dtoreU  CAnonuiCL,  Iliad  Uitiqtiuni,  quid 
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'  these  proceedings  of  Innocent  had  any  effect,  it  was 
only  to  make  matters  worse     The  pious  Rupert,  Abbot 
of  Duits,  writing  a  few  years  later,  deplores  the  immo- 
rality of  the  prie-Hthood,  who  not  only  entered  into    for- 
bidden marriages,  but,  knowing  them  to  be  illegal,  had 
no  scruple  in  multiplying  the  tic.  considering  it  to  be,  at 
their  pleasure*  devoid  of  all  binding  force«"     And  in  t-i^gc 
itself,  where  Innocent  had  held  his  council,  Bishop  Atbero, 
whose  episcopate  commenced  in  1135,  permitted  his  priests 
to  celebrate  their  marriages  openly,  so  that,  as  we  are  told, 
the  citizens  rather  preferred  to  give  their  daughters  in 
marriage  to  them  thau  to  laymen ;  and  the  naive  remark 
of  the  chronicler,  tlmt  the  clergj*  gave  up  keeping  cod- 
eubines  in  secret  and  took  wives  openly,  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  cause  of  morality  had  not  gained  during 
the  temporary  restriction  imposed  by  Innocent,*    It  was 
not  to  nmch  purpose  that  Albero  was  deprived  of  his  see 
for  this  laxity,  for  the  same  state  of  things  continued. 
No  province  uf  (rcniiany  was  more  orthodox  than  Sal^ 
burg,  yet  the  archdeacon  of  the  archiepiscopal  Church 
there,  writing  in  1175,  bewails  the  complete  demoralisa- 
tion of  his  clergy*  wliom  he  was  utterly  unable  to  refonu. 
Priests  who  were  content  with  their  own  wives  and  did 
not  take  those  of  other  men  were  reputed  virtuous  and 
holy  ;  und  he  complains  that  in  his  own  archidiacx>tiatc  he 
was  powerless  to  prevent  the  ordination  and  ministry  of 
the  sons  of  priests,  even  while  they  were  living  in  open 
adultery  with  women  whom  they  had  taken  from  thdr 
husbands.'    How  little  sympathy,  indeed,  all  efforts  to 

asmpor  «ttl  iDDOvaudaiu,  pnabjlcroB  cruto«  et  nco  ajioribua  «mu>,  fniMani  autem 
uxonti  preabytoH  ncmlntm  Aadln  (lebfrc-^bron.  SonpvtrlD.  firfnrt-  a&n.  1131, 

}4tf&luilur  etiain  boo  Bninpnr  tnoaaqrAbilo,  par  HccmtA  cododbdi  preibT^tro* 
pArroohiiinoi  cuto»  tjl  alao  uorlbDi  cik  i]oti«rc.  tixomli  vero  preabyterl  miuun  tt 
n(!p)JD«  ftadicndoju  cmc-— Cbron,  P«gQTlcns-  Q^ntloual.  9nn.  LISL 

*  Knpf^l  Taltf^Eiii.  (Jooiiucint.  In  Apoo»Jjp*.  Lib,  ti.  cnp.  H. 

>  HiM,  MoQUjiL.  S.  Lnurcnc.  LoodlouL  Lib.  v,  o.  59  (UvtODO  AnT^iH,  OoIUot.  IV. 
lOOfi).  '  Henrlol  SaliabotK-  ArcliidUc.  de  GAUm,  B!ooI«fl.  Sallaborg.  oftp.  ii. 
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enforce  the  rule  called  forth  is  instructively  shown  by  the 
wondering  contempt  with  which  a  writer,  strictly  papaiist 
in  his  tendencies,  comments  upon  the  indiscreet  reforma- 
tory zeal  of  Meinlmrd^  Archbishop  of  Treves.  Elevated 
to  this  lofty  dignity  in  U28,  he  at  once  undertook  to 
force  his  cicrgy  to  obey  the  rule  by  tlie  most  stringent 
measures,  and  speedily  became  so  odious  tljat  lie  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  bintiopric  witliin  the  year ;  and  the 
chronicler  who  tells  the  story  has  only  words  of  repro- 
bation for  the  unfortunate  prelate/  Even  as  late  as  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  chronicler  of  the  popes, 
writing  in  Southern  Germany,  calls  Gr^ory  VIL  an  en- 
forcer of  iiupoKaibilitics — "pnt'ceptor  impussibiliuni" — 
because  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  good  the  rule  of 
celibacy;^  and  a  Council  of  Itatisbon,  in  tlie  thirteenth 
century,  while  lamenting  the  fact  that  there  were  few 
priests  who  did  not  openly  keep  their  concubines  and 
children  in  their  houscst  quotes  the  canon  of  Hilde- 
brand  forbidding  tlie  laity  to  attend  at  the  ministrations 
of  such  persons,  but  without  venturing  to  hint  at  its 
enforcement/ 


Hungary  had  been  Christianised  at  a  time  when  the 
obligation  of  celibacy  was  but  lightly  regarded*  though  it 
had  not  as  yet  bc<^omc  obsolete.  In  reducing  the  dreaded 
and  barbarous  Magyan  to  civiU?iation,  the  managers  of  the 
movement  might  well  smooth  the  path,  and  interpose  as 
few  obstacles  as  possible  to  the  attaimnent  of  so  desirable 
a   consummation.      It   is    probable,  therefore,    that   re* 

^  "  Delode  dam  nimio  lelo  rtotttadmu  da  Inoantln^ritin  olerioomm  mallA  nnvo 
dtspjQcrct.  sIli?  cundiuieutfj  tli»orttt>IoDl«,  awgouu  vlbL  ooiiip^rawft  iiivEdJHii),  91 
c|UAm  nop  fllui  fu  «Ht,  acqniaifit  iftfntuJnm  "  Ho  wont  toltklji  Mwklng aid  from 
HoQOrluJi  II.,  but  wu  <iApturod  bj*  Coarod  tbe  SwAblan,  thts  rival  ot  Lhc  Binperor 
Lulli&ir.  Aud  died  of  AffliotiOD  In  bin  priHoit  at  Purnm.  October  I.  lUO  {QvL 
Tievironuli  ContlnQAt.  a.  27,  2&). 

>  Anon.  ZwflUeOfliA  Ih»L  UonM.  P<m%ir.  No.  CLXT.  (Fob,  T.  L  Ph  fii.  p.  3«fi). 
OonoiL  Rfttliboneiw.  mn.  XEJI.  c.  y,    fprmt«d  b»  8«bacllef.  Stmabin^.  KSfi.JJ 
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stnclions  on  inarriaf^,  as  applied  to  the  prte?«thoocl,  were 
lightly  passed  over,  and,  not  being  insisted  on,  were  dis- 
regarded by  all  parties-  Even  tlie  detretals  of  Nieholas 
II.  and  the  fiilminations  of  Gregory  \'II,  appear  to  have 
never  penf^trated  into  the  kingdom  of  St.  Stephen,  for 
sacerdotal  eelibacy  seems  to  have  been  unknown  among 
the  riungnrians  until  the  olose  of  the  century.  The  first 
allusion  to  it  occurs  in  the  Synod  of  Zaboles,  held  in 
1092,  under  the  ampices  of  St  Ladisias  ii.,  and  is  of  a 
nature  to  show  not  only  that  it  was  an  innovation  on 
established  usages,  hut  al^  that  the  snbjt^t  required 
tender  handling  to  reconcile  it  to  the  weakness  of  un- 
disciplined human  nature.  After  the  bitter  denunciations 
and  cruelly  harsh  measures  whicli  the  popes  had  been 
promulgating  for  nearly  half  a  centurj",  there  is  an  im- 
pressive contrast  in  the  mildness  with  which  the  Hungarian 
Church  offered  indulgence  to  those  legitimately  united  to 
a  first  wife,  until  the  Holy  See  could  be  consulted  for  a 
definitive  decision;'  and  though  marriages  with  second 
wives,  widows,  or  divorced  women  were  piT>nounce<)  null 
and  void,  the  disposition  to  evade  a  direct  meeting  of  the 
question  is  manifested  in  a  regulation  which  provided  that 
if  a  priest  united  him.self  to  his  female  slave  "  uxoris  in 
loeum/^  the  woman  should  be  sold;  but  if  he  refused  to 
part  with  her,  he  was  simply  to  pay  her  price  to  the 
bishop.'  Whether  or  not  the  pope's  decision  was  actually 
sought,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  if  it  was,  his  in- 
evitable verdict  received  little  respect,  for  the  Synod  of 
Gran,  held  about  the  year  1099  by  the  Primate  Seraphin 
of  Gran,  only   ventured  to  recommend  moderation  to 


■  rrnbytiTris  ftiitem  qui  prima  rl  toffJUim  dmrerd  conjagljL.  InOulgcntla  ad 
ttmpus  datar,  propter  vinculum  pftcUi  «t  niilUU^in  8()ifito«  Siutotlp  quounquo  QObIt 
in  hoc  Itomln]  ApoMoLld  pftWrniUs  cooftUielar.— BjrDod-  ZaboloA  ana.  10^  c  3.  of 
D^nt.  Bt,  LftdbL  Lib.  I.  «.  3  (Bobthrftul  L  4M-^]. 

*  Sjnod.  ZftboloK  c.  1,  t— JUij  pnltM  MAentloff  u>  wch  itUcit  anlonii*  ood  not 
li)*tMinf:on  lii]in»rftat«  vepartttion,  wu  pnnkhsbletoarcuOTinbloAxtrnt  (n>id.cl)- 
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married  pries'ts,  while  its  endeavour  to  enforce  the  rule 
proiiihittii^  marriage  after  the  as<^untption  of  orders  shows 
how  utterly  the  recognised  discipline  of  the  Church  was 
neglected.  The  consent  of  wives  was  also  required  be- 
fore married  priests  could  be  elevated  to  the  epist.'opate, 
and  after  consecration  separation  was  jitrictly  enjoined, 
nfTorJing  still  further  evidence  of  the  laxity  allowed  to 
the  other  grades.  The  iteration  of  the  rales  respecting 
diffumi  and  marriage  with  widows  also  indicates  how 
diflicult  was  the  effort  to  resuscitate  thoe*e  well-known 
re^ilations,  althoujjjh  they  were  ujiiversally  admitted  to 
be  binding  on  all  ecclesiastics,' 

King  Colonian^  who^  rciga  extended  from  1095  to 
1114,  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  who  definitely 
enjoined  immaculate  purity  on  the  Hungarian  priest- 
hood. His  laws,  as  collected  by  Alberic,  have  no  dates, 
and  therefore  we  are  unable  to  affix  precise  epochs  to 
them ;  but  his  legidation  on  the  subject  appears  to  have 
been  progrcssivej  for  w<'  find  edicts  containing  injunc- 
tions respecting  digami  and  irre^iar  unions  in  terms 
which  indicate  that  sit^le  marriages  were  not  interfered 
with ;  and  these  may  reasonably  be  deemed  earlier  than 
other  laws  which  formally  prohibit  the  elevation  to  the 
diaconate  of  an  unmarried  man  without  exacting  from 
him  a  vow  of  continence,  or  of  a  married  man  without 
the  consent  of  his  wife-  The  import  of  this  latter  con- 
dition is  cxpl^uned  by  another  law^  wliich  pravided  that 
no  married  man  should  ofTiciate  at  the  altar  unless  his 
wife  professed  continence,  auui  was  furnished  by  her 
husband  with  the  means  of  dwelling  apart  from  him.' 
As  these  stringent  regulations  form  part  of  the  canons 
of  a  eowicil  held    by   Archbishop   Seraphtn   about   the 

^  BjciuO.  6lTl(F0ii«irA^    11.    (Battbyoni,    11.   121-8).      PotenT/A   eoieDilation   of 
"TDlaertaL"    for    "  notuonixt. "   in    the    o]»u*c  rMpoollng   tiiydfiu,  ca&   budly   bA 

*  DecniU  Coloiuao-  uapL  41,  A%.     Goiii|a  cup,  27  uul  37. 
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ir  1109^'  they  were  [itxibably  boirowccl  from  Uiat 
council  by  Colonmn,  and  incorporated  into  his  laws  at 
a  period  somewhat  later. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  indications  of  the  results 
of  the  legislation  which  thtis  rnmhin(?d  the  influence 
of  the  temporal  And  eeclesiastical  authorities.  Tliat  it 
effected  little,  however,  is  apparent  from  the  c\"idcncc 
aflTorded  by  DalnifttJa,  at  that  time  a  province  of 
Hungary.  Shortly  before  it  lost  its  i!»dependence,  its 
duke,  Diniitri,  resolved  to  assume  the  crown  of  royalty, 
and  purchased  the  assent  of  (iregory  V^II,  at  the  price 
of  acknowledging  liiui  ok  feudal  superior.  Gregory  took 
advantiige  of  Dimitris  aspirations  to  further  the  plans 
of  refunn,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight ;  for,  in  the 
coronation  oath  taken  in  1076  before  Gebixo,  tlie  papal 
l^[ste,  the  new  king  swore  tJjat  he  would  take  such 
measures  as  would  insure  the  chastity  of  all  ecclesiastics, 
from  tlic  bt»hop  to  the  subdeacon.*  The  new  dynasty 
did  not  lajit  long,  for  before  the  end  of  the  century 
St.  Ladislas  united  the  province  of  Dalniatia  to  the 
kingdom  of  Hungar}':  but  neither  the  oath  of  Diniitri, 
the  laws  of  Colomnn,  nor  tlie  canons  of  the  national 
councils  suceeedcd  in  eradicating  the  custom  of  priestly 
marriage.  When  we  find,  in  1185,  ITrhan  III.,  in 
approving  the  acts  of  the  Synod  of  Spalatro,  graciously 
expre>sing  his  approbation  of  it^  prohibiting  the  marriage 
of  priests,  and  desiring  tliat  the  injunction  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  diaconate,*  we  see  that 
marriage  must  ha^'c  been  openly  enjoyed  by  all  ranks, 
that  the  svnod  had  not  ventured  to  include  in  the  restric- 
tion  aJiy  but  tlie  bigliest  order,  and  that  Urban  himself 
did  not  undertake  to  apply  the  rule  to  subdcacumt, 
although  they  had  been  specialty  included  in  Drmitri's 


»  aynod,  VcncrtlbaolttJi  JiO!)- 


EpI«L  Urbjuif  AjiuJ  lUitbj&nJ,  U.  tU, 
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oath.  Yet  still  pope  and  s^Tiod  lAboured  in  vain,  for 
fourteen  years  later,  in  1199,  another  national  council 
complained  that  priests  kept  both  wives  and  benefices. 
It  therefore  commanded  that  those  who  indulged  in  this 
species  of  adultery  should  cither  dismiss  their  partners 
in  guilt,  and  undergo  due  penance,  or  else  should  give  up 
Uicir  churches;  while  no  married  man  should  be  admitted 
to  the  diacoiiate,  unless  his  wife  would  take  a  vow  of 
continence  before  the  bishop.'  Even  yet,  however^  the 
s-uhdiaconatc  is  not  alluded  to,  although  the  legates  who 
presided  over  the  council  were  those  of  Innocent  III. 

Of  liow  little  avail  were  these  eflbrt-s  is  yhown  by  the 
national  council  held  at  Vienna  as  late  as  1 267t  by 
Cardinal  (luido,  legate  of  Ctcnic^nt  IV.  It  was  still 
found  necessary  to  onler  the  deprivation  of  priests  and 
deacons  who  persisted  in  retaining  their  wives;  wliile  the 
special  clauses  respecting  those  who  married  after  taking 
orders  prove  that  such  unions  were  frequent  enough  to 
require  tender  consideration  in  removing  the  evil.  The 
subdiaconate,  also,  was  dcclaird  liable  to  the  same  regu- 
lations, but  the  resistance  of  the  members  of  that  order 
was  probably  stubborn,  for  the  canons  were  suspended 
in  tlteir  favour  until  further  instructions  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  pope.' 


Poland  was  equally  remiss  in  enforcing  the  canons 
on  her  clergy.  The  leaning  of  the  Slavonic  races 
towards  the  Greek  Church  rendered  them,  in  fiftct» 
ptTiiliarly  intractable,  and  marriage  was  commonly  prac- 
tised by  the  clergy  at  least  until  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.*  At  length  the  efforts  of  Rome  were  extended 
to  that  distant    region,  and   in    1197  the  papal   legate, 

■  Synod.  Djdmablto  ftnti.  1199  [Battbjani.  U.  £80-90), 

■  Ovucil.  Visiiu.  liuu.  1207  (BnULvaiii,  IL  11C-1T)h 
*  OomplnrfH  eA  lompoatAto  ncfMotMi  uxarlboit  t»iIuI  Jam  kffltEmo  utobaDtQ 

— Dlng1o««l  llbir.  PaloTi.  UK  vi.  tntt   1107. 
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Cardinal  Pclcr  of  Capua,  held  the  Synod  of  Lanciski, 
when  the  priests  wcru  pereinptorily  ordered  tu  diwiiiss 
their  wives  and  concubines,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
historian,  were  at  that  time  universally  and  openly 
kept*  The  result  of  tliis  seeras  to  Imve  amounted  to 
little,  for  in  1207  we  find  Innocent  ill.  sharply  re- 
proving the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Gnescn  because 
married  men  were  publicly  admitted  to  ecclesiastical 
dignities,  and  canons  took  no  shame  in  the  families 
growing  up  around  them.  The  children  of  priests  were 
brought  up  to  the  sacred  profession  of  their  fathers, 
assisted  them  in  their  mini^itrations,  and  succeeded  to 
their  benefices.  Whether  or  not  the  other  disorders 
which  Innocent  designated  as  infecting  the  churches 
were  the  result  of  the  carnal  affections  which  thus 
superseded  the  spiritual  we  may  fairly  doubt,  in  view 
of  the  abuses  still  prevailing  in  more  favoured  regions.* 
The  effort  was  continued,  and  was  apparently  at  length 
successful,  at  least  in  the  western  portions  of  the  Polish 
Church,  for  at  the  Council  of  Brcslau,  held  in  1279, 
there  is  no  mention  of  wives,  and  the  constitution  of 
Guide,  legate  of  Clement  IV.,  is  quoted,  depriving  of 
benefices  those  who  openly  kept  concubines/ 

Tlie  Church  of  Sweden  was  no  purer  than  its 
neighbours.  That  the  rule  was  recognised  there  at  a 
tolerably  early  period  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  when 
the  people  of  Scania,  about  the  year  1180,  revolted 
against  the  exactions  of  Waldemar  I,  of  Denmark,  they 
demanded  to  l>e  released  from  the  oppression  of  tithe<i, 
and  that  the  clergy  should  be  mnmed.  Singularly 
enough,  the    clerks    stood    by    their    bishop,    Absudom, 


•  HtoAfOlio.  Oobotl.  Epil.  Ap.  Hardalu.  T,  VL  P.ll.  p.  IBS?. 

>  Innooont,  V\\  HI.  Kajftnl.  Lib,  IX  KpisL  236. 

'  Ccooil.  VrAtliUvlttii.  AQU.  13T9  o.  iii  (llAnvbcam  III.  BOtl), 
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when  he  laid  an  interdiet  on  the  province,  and  the 
amiH  of  Waldcmar  speedily  subdued  the  revolt.'  Xot 
much,  however,  was  gained  for  Church  diMripliuc  by 
this.  In  1204  the  Archbishop  of  Lunden  reported  to 
Innocent  IIL  that  he  had  used  everj^  endeavour  to 
enforce  the  c^non^.  and  hsd  brouglit  many  of  hi.s  pnests 
to  observe  eha*itity,  but  that  there  still  were  many  who 
persisted  in  retaining  their  women,  whom  they  treated 
as  though  they  were  legitimate  wives,  with  fidelity  and 
conjugal  afrection.  To  this  Innocent  replied  that  the 
recalcitrants  uiusi  l*e  coerced  by  suspension,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  deprivation  of  Ijenefice,'  How  little  result 
this  achieved  i**  evident  when  we  find  the  arahhishop 
again  writing  to  Iimocent  IH.  ccmplnining  thai  the 
Swcdi?>b  priests  persisted  in  living  with  thdr  wives,  and 
that  they  moreover  claimed  to  have  a  papal  dispcu-sa- 
tion  permitting  it  Innocent,  in  reply,  cautiously  ab* 
stained  from  pronouncing  an  opinion  as  to  the  validity 
of  the*ie  pretensions  until  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  document  to  which  thuy  appealed.' 
The  efforts  at  this  time  were  fruitless,  for  in  1267 
Gregory  IX.  ordered  Sigund,  Archbishop  of  Drontheim, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  pubUc  marriages  of  his  clergy/ 
and  in  1248  we  find  the  Canlinal  of  St.  Sabina  as  legate 
of  Innocent  IV,  holding  a  <!ounril  at  Schening,  of  which 
the  principal  object  was  to  reform  these  abuses,  which 
were  so  finnly  established  that  the  Swedes  were  con- 
sidered as  schismatics-  of  tlie  Greek  Church,  in  cons 
quence  of  the  marriage  of  their  priests.  The  council,* 
supported  by  tlie  royal  power,  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
Swedish  ecclesiastics  to  give  up  their  wives  by  a  lib(.Tal 
use  of  all  the  punishments  then  in  vogue,  together  with 

^  auo.  Gpuamikt.  DIflt.  Dclu.  1.1b.  x\,  (Ed.  1070.  p.  SZT}, 

■  lanocflat.  PP.  IN.  K-geat.  vi.  U^». 

■  llUL&ciDt.  III.  B«R««t.  XVI.  Il», 
*  FotlhiwL  BcgcAtA  1,  d7U,  Vo.  103CL2. 
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the  ^tgniflciint  threat  of  abandoning  them  to  the  tetuler 
mercies^  of  the  secular  tribunals.^ 


In  Denmark,  and  along  the  northern  coasts  of 
Gemiftny^  tliere  was  ccjual  delay  in  enforcing  the  canon 
of  celibacy.  It  is  suggestive  of  sonic  powerful  intcr- 
eessitni  in  favour  of  the  married  clergy  when  we  sec 
I'asehal  li.,  in  1117.  writing  to  the  King  of  Denmark 
that  the  nile  was  imperative,  and  tliat  he  could  admit 
of  no  exceptions  to  it,*  Uis  insistancc,  however,  was  of 
little  avail-  In  12GG  Cardinal  (iuido,  legate  of  Clement 
IV. »  held  ft  council  at  Bremen,  where  he  wa^  obliged  to 
take  rigorous  measures  to  put  an  end  tu  this  Ni<xilitan 
heresy.  All  married  priests,  deacons,  and  siib*deacons 
were  pronounced  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical 
office  whatever.  Children  horn  of  such  unions  were 
declared  infamous,  and  incapable  of  inheritance,  and  any 
property  received  by  gift  or  otherwise  from  their  fathers 
was  confiscated.  Those  who  pcnnitted  their  daughters, 
sisters,  or  other  female  relatives  to  contract  such 
marriages^  or  gave  them  up  in  concubinage  to  priests, 
were  excluded  from  the  Church-  That  a  pre\ious 
struggle  had  taken  place  on  the  subject  is  endeot  from 
the  penalties  threatened  against  the  prelates  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  the  protection 
of  these  irregularities,  and  from  an  aUu>ion  to  the  armed 
resislance,  made  by  the  married  and  concubinary  priests 
with  their  friends,  to  all  efforts  to  cheek  their  scandalous 
conduct-* 

In  FrieslanH,  too,  the  efforts  of  the  sacerdotal ist.s  were 
long  set  at  nought     In    1219    Emo.  Abbot  of  Wittc- 

*  FllnM  IaIodUo  m  cum  C«rd(riatl«  Sab!nt<Dalii  In  boa  conolllo  ent  rovooar^ 
0a«ooa  «t  Ootho«  a  whlnnAto  UnaoOTum,  in  ^ao  ptotbyini  •!  tftc«rclot4«,  duotb 
irabliol*  VLEorilkDB  ooDiionriaao  v^abaobur.— Hnrtlaia,  VIL  4^3. 

■  JmMA.  tUfffiflU.pp.  Slfr^a.-PMcbAl.  M.  Kplit49T. 

*  Condi  Bremen*,  tiau.  1306  (HnrtibciiQ  IV.  60C). 
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werum,  describing  the  disastrous  inundation*!  which 
afflicted  his  country,  considers  them  as  a  pumHhmcnt 
sent  to  chastise  the  vices  of  the  huid,  and  among  the 
disorders  which  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  wrath 
of  God  he  enumerates  the  public  marriage  of  the  priests, 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  heiieHces,  and  the  testa- 
mentJiry  provision  made  by  ecclesiastics  for  their  children 
out  of  the  property  which  should  accnic  to  the  Church ; 
while  his  references  to  the  canon  law  inhibiting  these 
practices  show  that  these  digressions  were  not  excusable 
through  ignorance/  The  warning  was  unheeded^  for 
Abbot  £ma  alludes  incidentally,  on  various  subsequent 
occasions,  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  several 
deaneries  as  a  matter  of  course.^  The  deans  In  Friesland 
were  ecclesiastics  of  high  position,  each  having  six  or 
more  parishes  under  his  jurisdiction,  which  he  governed 
under  legatine  power  from  the  Bishop  of  Munster. 
When,  in  1271,  tlie  people  rose  against  them,  exaspe* 
rated  by  their  intolerable  exactions,  in  some  temporary 
tnice  the  deans  gave  their  efafdrcn  as  hostages ;  and  when, 
ai^er  their  expulsion,  Gerard  of  Munster  came  to  their 
assistance  by  excommuoicatnig  tlie  rebelii,  the  latter 
defended  the  movement  by  tlie  argunient  that  the  deans 
had  violated  the  laws  of  the  Church  by  handing  don-n 
their  positions  from  father  to  son,  and  that  each  gene- 
ration imitated  the  incontinence  of  its  predecessors.^ 
Hildebrand  might  have  applauded  this  reasoning,  but 
liis  days  were  past.  The  Church  by  this  time  had  gained 
the  position  to  which  it   had  aspired,  and    no  longer 

1  SnionU  ChrOD,  aim,  1S19, 

*  "Kodem  teiDpore  defiiaotufi  «at  pnefalUA  d«cftiLO«  {BcrbrftDduB}  poue«or 
eoclubci  in  Uawjaert,  tartlus  bcres  UUlu  tiomiuu,  roliclo  porfDlo  cjaadom  oomlxik." 
(fimoDid  LhroD^  Buti^  i::^^!.)— arid  Smootlbde^  to  bin  M  *' hoDesto  riro  Htrbmido." 

*'  Obiit  G(jf  DO  decnbbs  in  Flrmettam  vir  jfor  omalft  awwulnrftmi  •Jtlbaa  Monra*, 
et  beoiQ  rfiltgiosui  et  obscrquioiufr.  Sucoenit  el  SIqoOi  qoutuA  %  prOftvo  Slctpft"^ 
Ibid.  ^[111,1233* 
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invoked  secular  assistance  to  enforce  its  laws.  Even 
Abbot  Menco,  while  admitting  the  validity  of  the 
popular  argument,  claimed  that  such  questions  were 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Church  alone»  and  that 
the  people  must  not  interfere. 

After  thus  marking  the  slow  progress  of  the  Hilde- 
brandine  movement  in  these  frontier  lands  of  Christen- 
dom, let  us  see  what  efforts  were  required  to  establish 
the  reform  in  regions  less  remote. 


VOL,    I. 
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Gebgory  Vn,  had  not  l>een  so  engrossctl  in  his  quarrels 
with  the  Empire  as  to  neglect  the  prosecution  of  his 
favourite  schemes  of  reform  elsewhere.  If  he  displayed 
somewhat  less  of  energy  and  zeal  in  dealing  with  the 
ecclcsiu-sUcal  foibles  of  other  countries,  it  was  pcrliJips 
because  tlie  pulilicul  complications  which  gave  a  special 
zest  to  his  efforts  in  Germany  were  wanting,  and  because 
there  was  no  organised  resistance  supported  by  the 
temporal  authorities.  Yet  the  inertia  of  passive  non- 
compliance long  rendered  his  endeavours  and  those  of 
his  successors  equally  nugatory. 

As  early  as  105G  wc  find  Victor  II. ^  by  means  of  his 
vicars  at  tlie  Council  of  Toulouse,  enjoining  on  the  priest- 
hood scparntion  from  their  wives,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
commimication  and  deprivation  of  function  and  benefice.^ 
This  was  followed  up  in  1060  by  Nicholas  IT.,  who  sought 
through  bis  envoys  to  enforce  the  observ^ance  of  his 
decretals  on  celibacy  in  France,  and  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Iiis  legate  the  Council  of  Tours  in  that  year 
adopted  a  canon  of  the  most  decided  character.  All 
who,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  decretal  of  1060, 
had  continued  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred 
functions  while  still  preserving  relations  with  their  wives 
and  concubines  were  deprived  of  their  grades  without 
hope  of  restoration ;  and  the  same  irrevocable  peitalty 
was  denounced  against  those  who  in  the  future  should 

1  ConolL  TcitoAn^  Ann-  1050  cah-  v\l 
100 
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enJieSvour  to  combine  the  incompatible  duties  of  husband 
and  minister  of  Christ' 

In  whut  spirit  these  threats  and  injunctions  were 
likely  to  be  received  may  be  gathered  from  an  ineident 
which  occurred,  probably  about  this  time.  A  French 
bishop,  as  in  duty  bound,  excommunicated  one  of  his 
deacons  for  marrying.  The  clci^  of  the  diocese,  keen 
to  appreciate  the  prospect  of  future  troublct  rallied 
around  their  persecuted  brother,  and  rose  in  open  re- 
belUon  against  the  prelate.  The  latter,  apparently, 
was  unable  to  maintain  bin  po<iition,  and  the  mattrr 
was  referred  for  adjudication  to  the  celebrated  Berenger 
of  Tours*  Although,  in  view  of  the  papal  jurisprudence 
of  the  period,  the  bishop  would  seem  to  have  acted  with 
leniency,  yet  Berenger  blamed  both  parties  for  their 
precipitancy  and  quarrelsome  humour,  and  decided  that 
the  cxcommimication  of  a  deacon  for  marrying  was 
contrary  to  the  canons,  unless  rendered  unavoidable  by 
the  contumacy  of  the  oflcndcr-* 

Even  more  signilicant  was  the  weiie  which  occurred 
in  !07*  in  the  Council  of  Paris,  where  all,  bishops,  abbots, 
and  priests,  refused  to  obey  the  mandate  of  Hildehrandp 
declaring  that  it  imposed  an  insupportable  burden;  and 
when  the  holy  St.  Gauthier,  Abbot  of  Pontoise,  ventured 
to  argue  that  the  commands  of  the  pope  must  be 
executed,  whether  just  or  unjust,  he  was  set  upon, 
beaten  almost  to  death,  carried  before  the  king,  and  con- 
fined until  some  friendly  nobles  proeure<l  his  release.' 

When  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  ecclesiastical  body. 

*  CoodU  Toron.  nnn.  1060  c  6. 

'  O&Umto.  <\fto<\  pxcommudovli  dUoonnoi  mtani  propter  dciotiira  uiorem, 
oonLm  fanoQM  feo-lMw  rldxitir  milii.  tiJmI  rnHv  cajri^DUt  portloaci*  IpaloA. — KiTixt. 
Bcitngftr,  TuniD,  (Uftrtcn*  ThcMat.  I,  ltlG-(I},  K  ut^isl  bo  homft  in  mEnd  tlutt  Uu 
p«rft«onUoa  of  Bvrcti^r  aro«e  MMr  from  liiij  tbeolo^lcAl  uubtleti^fl,  and  tbot  objec- 
Llou  to  ooUlAoy  formed  no  poHloD  of  bU  fliTorv- 

*  f  Jtblnl  At  rxil*tl  Hupiili^naffiitniii.  T,  11-  p.  A.  ''Tha  Lifo  uid  Timai  of  Hilda* 
bnod,"  bj  thfl  Abb6  0.  Mluc 
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there  wft3  little  to  be  expected  from  any  internal  attempt 
at  reform.  At  the  stonny  Synod  of  J*oiticrs,  in  1078, 
the  papal  Ic^te,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Die,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  adoption  of  a  cimon  which  threatened 
with  excommunication  all  who  should  knowingly  listen 
to  the  mas.*:  of  a  concubinary  or  simoniacal  pric^t,^  but 
this  seems  to  have  met  with  little  responitc.  Coercion 
from  without  was  eridcntly  requisite,  and  in  this  case^ 
as  we  have  seen,  Gregory  did  not  shrink  from  subjecting 
the  Church  to  the  temporal  power.  In  Normandy,  for 
instance^  a  sjTiod  held  at  I^isieux  in  1055  had  com- 
manded the  de^adatioti  of  priests  wlio  resided  with 
wives  or  concubines.  This  was,  of  course,  ineffective, 
and  in  1072  John,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  held  a  council 
in  his  ciLthcdral  city,  where  he  renewed  that  canon 
in  tei'ms  which  show  how  completely  all  orders  and 
dignitaries  were  habitually  liable  to  its  penalties.-  'Ilie 
Norman  clergy  were  not  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to 
this  nhridgraent  of  their  accustomed  privileges,  and  they 
expressed  their  dissent  by  raising  a  terrible  clamour  and 
driving  their  archbishop  from  the  council  with  a  shower 
of  stones,  from  which  he  barely  escaped  alive.*  At 
Icngtli,  in  view  of  the  utter  lailure  of  all  ecclesiastical 
l«^slation,  the  laity  were  called  in.  William  the 
Conqueror,  therefore,  in  1080,  assisted  the  Archbishop 
of  l?ouen  in  holding  a  synod  at  LiUebonne,  where  the 
stem  presence  of  the  suzerain  prevented  any  unseemly 
resistance  to  the  adoption  of  most  unpalatable  regtila* 
tioas.  All  who  were  in  holy  orders  were  forbidden, 
under  any  pretext,  to  keep  women  in  their  houses,  and 
if,  when  accused  of  disobedience^  they  were  unable  to 
prove  themselves  innocent,  their  benefices  were  irretricv- 

■  ConciL  FioiaFiens.  ann,  UYiS  can,  9, 

*  Ooaoil.  BabuBUkg,  aaa.  li>73  can,  IC.  "  de  clertcte  nxontid," 
'  Orderio,  TflAl.  V.  n.  Lib.  Iv.  a  1    A  full  Mconnt  of  tliU  fptiorl^  vlll  1w  found 
In  tho  Abb>^  0.  DdL&rc's  '*  The  Life  ftnd  Tigiab  of  Hildebnad,"  8  volt. 
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*bly  forfeited  If  the  Hcousalion  was  mndc  by  the 
ecclesiastical  offickLif  the  offender  was  to  be  tried  by 
the  episcopal  court,  but  if  his  piarishioners  or  feudal 
superior  were  the  complainants,  he  was  to  be  brought 
before  a  mixed  tribunal  composed  of  tlie  squires  of  his 
parish  and  tlie  oHiciaU  of  the  bisliop,  Thi^  startlii^ 
iuvasiion  of  the  dcarc^d  privileges  of  tlic  Church  wa^ 
dccLired  by  Williujii  to  proceed  from  no  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  the  jurisdiction  of  his  bishops  but  to  lie  a 
temporary  expedient,  rendered  nccessaiy  by  their  negli- 
^nce.  \or  is  this  remarkable  measure  tlie  only  thing 
that  renders  the  Syi»od  of  Lillebonne  worthy  of  note. 
liar  it  afiords  us  the  earliest  autlioritative  indication  of 
a  practice  winch  subsecjuently  became  u  standing  dis* 
gracx:  to  the  Church.  The  fifth  canon  declares  that 
no  priest  shall  be  forced  to  give  anything  to  the  bishop 
or  to  the  officers  of  the  diocese  beyond  tlieir  Ia\«'ful 
dues,  and  especially  that  no  money  shall  be  exacted  on 
account  of  women  kept  by  clerks.'  A  tribute  known 
as  "  cullagium "  became  at  times  a  recognised  source 
of  revenue,  in  consideration  of  which  tlie  weaknesses  of 
human  nature  were  excused,  and  ecclesiastics  were 
allowed  to  enjoy  in  security  the  society  of  their  concu- 
bines<  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  this  infamous  custom 
continued  to  flourish  until  the  sixteenth  century,  despite 
the  most  strenuous  and  repeated  endeavours  to  remove 
so  grievous  a  seandaL 

It  is  prob&blc  that  the  expedient  of  mixed  courts  for 
the  trial  of  married  and  concubinary  priests  was  not 
adopted  without  the  concurrence  of  Gi^egory,  who  was 
willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  necessary  to  accom- 
plish bis  purpose.      That  they  were  organised  and  per- 


*  OonoU,  JoUgbonob*.  urn.  lOBO  OMi.  S,  £  fOrddrlo,  Vital  P.  n.  LEU  v.  «.  6.— 
lUnlaiti.  CoBOtl.  Ti  VI.  P.  U  p-  U»K— PropMr  tgnn  ftmUuu  nalla  pvcunut  «mw 
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formed  the  functions  delegated  to  them  is  iihown  by  a 
rcfcrcncc  in  a  charter  of  1088  to  one  held  at  Caumont, 
wliich  required  a  priest  to  abandon  either  his  wife  or  his 
church.'  So  far,  indeed,  was  Gregor\'  from  protesting 
againiit  this  violation  of  ecclesiastical  immunities,  tliat 
he  was  willing  even  to  connive  at  the  ahnse^i  whicrh 
immediately  crept  into  the  system,  and  to  purchase  the 
assistance  of  the  laity  by  allowing  them  to  lay  sacri- 
legious hands  on  the  temporalities  of  the  Church.  Many 
of  the  nobles  who  thus  assisted  in  expelling  the  oflendiDg 
elerg)'  seized  Llie  titlies  and  retained  thctn.  The  papal 
legate,  Hugh,  Bisliop  of  Die— better  known  by  his  subse- 
quent primatial  dignity  of  Lyons — proceeded  against  these 
invaders  of  Church  property  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
excommuuicated  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Gr<^ory, 
however,  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
promptly  consigned  the  spoilers  to  the  bottomless  pit, 
now  virtually  took  their  side.  He  discreetly  declined 
to  confirm  the  excommunication,  reproved  his  legate  for 
superserviceable  zeal,  and  ordered  him  in  future  to  be 
more  guarded  and  temperate  in  his  proceedings.* 

Chtu^  and  State — the  zeal  of  tJie  ecclesiastic  and 
the  avarice  of  the  noble — vainly  united  to  break  down 
the  stublwrnness  of  tlic  Norman  priesthood,  for  marriage 
continued  to  be  enjoyed  as  openly  as  ever.  The  only 
effect  of  the  attempted  reform,  indeed,  appeared  to  be 
that  when  a  priest  entered  into  matrimony  he  took  a 
solemn  vow  never  to  give  up  his  wil'e,  a  measure  prompted 
doubtless  by  the  fears  of  tlie  bride  and  her  kindred.  The 
nuptials  were  public ;  male  issue  succeeded  to  benefices 
by  a  recognised  primogeniture,  and  female  children 
received  their  fathers'  churches  as  dower,  when  other 
resources  were  wanting.     About  the  beginning  of  the 

^  PSidS  Cftmol,  Vci.  AifOMio.  Lib.  vui.  o.  11. 
■  Gieifur.  YU.  Itcgivt.  Lib.  ix.  BpuiL  G. 
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twelfth  century,  three  enthu^iiastic  ascetic  reformers,  the 
celebrated  Robert  d*Arbris3cl,  founder  of  Fontevrault, 
Bc;rnard  Abbot  of  Tiron.  and  Vitalis  of  Mortain  traversed 
Normandy  and  preached  with  great  earnestness  against 
these  abuses,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  nearly 
canie  to  an  untimely  end  at  tlie  hands  of  the  indignant 
pa^ttor-H  and  their  more  indignant  spouses.  On  one  occa* 
sion^  when  Bernard  was  pit^aching  at  Coutanees,  a  married 
archdeacon  assailed  huu>  with  a  crowd  of  priests  and 
clerks,  asking  how  he,  a  monk,  dead  to  the  world,  pre- 
sumed to  preach  to  the  living.  Bernard  replied  that 
Samson  hod  slain  his  foes  with  the  jaw-bone  of  a  dead 
ass,  and  then  proceeded  with  so  moving  a  discoiin^e  on 
Sanxson,  that  the  archdeacon  was  converted,  and  inter- 
fered to  save  him  from  the  niob.^ 

If  William  the  Conqueror  found  his  advantage  in 
thus  assisting  the  hopeless  reform  within  his  duchy  of 
Normandy  he  had  no  hesitation  in  obstructing  it  when 
his  policy  demanded  such  a  course  in  his  subject  province 
of  Brittany,  During  the  three  and  a  half  centuries 
through  which  the  Breton  Church  maintained  its  in* 
dependence  of  the  arcluepiscopal  see  of  Tours,  its  metro- 
polis was  Dol-  Judhael.  who  occupied  its  lofty  seat, 
not  only  obtained  it  by  simony,  but  sullied  it  by  a  public 
marriage;  and  when  the  ofTspring  of  this  illicit  union 
reached  maturity  he  portioned  them  (Vom  the  property 
of  the  Church,  This  prolonged  violation  of  the  canons 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gregory  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, and  in  107<t  he  informed  William  that  he  hod 
deposed  the  oirender.  William,  however,  saw  tit  to 
defend  the  sc^indal,  and  refused  to  receive  Evenus, 
Abbot  of  St.  Melanius,  whom  Gregory  had  appointed 
as  a  successor.'     Judhael,    indeed,   was    no   worse   than 

"  Oftafridi  UiXMi  Vit,  Bi?fnftrrll  TironfrnH,  c  6<  ^  BI-C4- 
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his  suflVagaris.  For  three  generations  the  diocese  of 
Qiiitnper  wak  held  by  fnther,  «oti,  anrl  grAndson ;  while 
the  Bishops  of  Rennes,  V^onnes.  and  Nantei^  were  openly 
uiiirried,  and  theu"  wives  enjuyt-d  the  recc^imcd  rank  of 
countesses,  as  an  established  right.^  How  much  improve- 
ment resulted  from  the  efforts  of  (iregory  and  his  l^jate 
Hugh  may  he  estimated  from  the  description,  in  general 
temis*  of  the  iniquities  ascribed  to  the  Breton  clergy, 
both  secular  and  regular,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  next 
ccntur)",  by  l^ascb&l  II.  whun  granting  the  pallium  to 
Baldric,  Archbishop  of  Dob  All  classes*  are  described 
as  indulging  in  enormities  hateful  to  (iod  and  man,  and 
as  liaviDg  no  hesitation  in  setting  the  canons  at  dctiance. 
In  Brittany,  as  in  Wales  and  Spain,  the  ecntratising 
influence  of  Rome  was  at  fault,  and  priestly  marriage 
was  persevered  in  long  after  it  bod  been  abrogated 
"elsewhere.* 


In  Flanders,  Count  Ruber!  the  FrisiaJi  and  Adcla,  his 
mother,  were  well  disposed  to  second  the  reformatory 
measures  of  Gregory,  but,  doubting  their  right  to  eject 
the  offenders,  they  apphed  to  him,  in  1076,  for  instruc- 
tions. His  answers  were  unc^juivocal,  urging  tlicni  to 
the  rao<it  prompt  and  summary  proceedings,^  The  spirit 
ID  which  the  clergy'  met  the  attack  was  manifested  by 
the  incident  already  described,  when,  in  1077,  an  un- 
fortunate zealot  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Carabrai 
for  maintaining  the  propriety  of  the  papal  decretals. 
The  same  disposition,  though  fortmiately  leading  to 
less  deplorable  results,  was  exhibited  in  Artois.     At  tlie 

^  Roujoux*  Htn.  do  Brctagn«  U.  90-99.  Tlie  bdo^tfinrlencci  AffiKsLed  by  tho 
Breton  C!)Uriib  in  welJ  stjuwii  in  a  bluj^ulbrljr  finpurUu^JUL  tebtur  vldroKwd  Co  Luu  IX. 
liy  the  olnr^  ijf  Kanlvi.  rcfating  1o  recoii^f!  a  biihop  BppoiiiU<r]  Lj  Mm,  ufWr  ibo 
dtitfrtidxLtloa  for  amiony  ot  l^odioui  by  the  Oooncdl  of  Hhoima  in  lOGO  (Mrnl^tMi 
Tbrt»ur.  1.172-3), 

■  Hftrtunf^  The«nur.  Ul.  ai^V.— HaUdan  &ml  Stvbhu  n,  ^Iti. 

'  Ufr^or    VII.  Itufii-t.  LiU  IV-  Ei:iUll-  lit.  IL 
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instance  of  Adela>  Robert,  in  1072,  had  founded  the 
priory  of  Watten,  neur  St.  Onwr.  l^cspitc  thi**  power- 
ful interest  aud  puLnin&gt,  the  huusc  had  a  severe  struggle 
for  existence,  as  its  prior,  Otfridp  lent  his  influence  to 
support  the  reform  and  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  Gregor). 
Reproaches  and  curses  were  showered  upon  the  infant 
community,  and  it  was  openly  threatened  with  fire  and 
sword,  until  the  unfortunate  brethren  felt  equally  insecure 
within  tlicir  walls  and  abroad.  At  length  tlie  Countess 
Adela  took  Otfrid  with  licr  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
and  there  the  holy  man  procured  from  Gi'egory  a  con- 
firmation of  the  privileges  of  his  house.  On  his  retutn, 
he  found  that  this  instrument  only  made  tlie  persecution 
more  vehement.  Accusations  of  all  kinds  were  made 
against  the  priory,  and  its  enemies  succeeded  in  causing 
the  bretlireii  to  be  brought  for  trial  before  the  local 
synod,  where  the  production  of  the  papal  charter  was 
ordered.  It  was  at  once  pronounced  a  forgery,  was 
taken  away  by  force,  and  was  retained  by  the  bishop, 
Drogo  of  Terouane^  in  spite  of  all  remoixs trance,' 

The  opposition  of  the  clergy'  was  not  lessened  by  the 
inamicr  in  which  the  secular  authorities  exercised  the 
power  bestowed  upon  them.  Count  Robert  saw  the 
advantages  derivable  from  the  position  of  alfuirs,  and 
seems  to  have  been  resolved  to  turn  it  thoroughly  to 
account.  Among  other  modes  adopted  was  tliat  of  the 
"jus  spolii,"  by  which  he  seized  the  efTects  of  dying 
ecclesiastics,  turning  their  families  out  of  doors  and 
disinheriting  the  heirs.  These  arbitrary  proceedings 
he  defended  on  tlie  ground  of  the  incontiticnee  of  tlie 
sufferers,  boldly  declaring  that  wicked  priests  were  no 
priests — as  if,  groaned  tlie  indignant  clerks,  sinful  men 


oF  OtfrU.  And  thorofore  Iiia  «Uktain«iit  Of  lb«  mutivM  uf  tbe  punMOhtduD  It  vnLitUd 
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were  not  men.'  In  1091,  the  Flemish  priests  compUined 
of  these  acts  to  Urban  II-,  and  he  vainly  endeavoured 
to  interfere  on  their  behnlf.*  Finding  thi?«  resource  fftil, 
they  appealed  to  their  metropolitan,  Uenaud,  Archbishop 
of  Uhciins,  whu  by  active  measures  sucirteded  in  putting; 
an  end  to  the  abuse  in  109'^. 

Amid  all  this  the  Church  proved  powerless  to  enforce 
its  laws,  and  again  it  called  upon  the  feudal  auUiority 
for  assistance — this  time  in  a  manner  by  which  it  admitted 
its  impotence  on  a  question  so  vital.  In  1009,  Manassca 
of  Rheims  held  a  provincial  ^^nod  at  St-  Omcr,  which 
instructed  the  Count  of  Flanders,  Robert  the  Hiero- 
solymitan,  to  seize  the  wives  of  all  priests  who,  after 
excommunication,  declined  to  abandf>n  their  guilty 
partners ;  and  in  this  he  wa?i  not  to  ask  or  wait  for  the 
assent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  sturdy  Crusader 
would  doubtless  have  carried  out  this  order  to  the  letter^ 
with  all  its  attendant  cruelty  and  misery,  but  the  clergy 
of  the  province  united  in  remonstrances  so  vehement  that 
Manasses  was  forced  to  abandon  his  position-  He  accord* 
ingly  requested  Robert  on  no  account  to  disturb  the 
married  priests  and  their  wives,  or  to  permit  his  nobles 
to  do  soj  except  when  assistance  was  demanded  by  tlic 
bishops.  He  acknowledged  the  injustice  he  had  com- 
mitted in  overslaughing  the  constituted  autliorities  of  the 
Church,  and  deprecated  the  rapine  and  spoliation  which 
so  ill-advised  a  proceeding  might  cause.  At  the  same 
time  he  adnioni*»hed  his  suffragans  to  proceed  vigorously 
against  all  who  tnarried  in  oi-dcrs»  and  to  call  on  the 
seigneurial  power  to  coerce  those  who  should  prove 
contumacious-* 

^  "  Jli^doiifi  mb1o(t  ■cacerdoiuk  ancerdoti^  mm  itHio.  ftcni  pcooMtor  homo  nan  ««*»t 
homo.'*  From  the  tenor  of  Robort'i  defenoa  it  is  ovldcnC  that  H  vrn*  Che  chihJren 
of  the  oioT^  whjim  ho  diaiahcrited.    The  doouoiDDtA  ujn  in  Wumk-iDig,  UIai.  d* 

•  Urbani  PP.  II.  Epiit.  TO.  '  Lttiiibwt.  AlrtsUl.  EpUl.  Ga 
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Harsh  and  violent  as  were  the  measures  thus  threat- 
ened, there  appears  to  have  been  extreme  heiiliiUoii 
in  carrying  them  out.  A  certain  clerk  known  as  Robert 
of  Artc^  committed  the  unpardonable  indiscretion  of 
inarryin^r  a  widow,  and  openly  resisted  all  the  efforts  of 
hiK  bishop  to  reduces  him  to  nbe<lien€e.  Xot  only  bis 
original  crime,  but  his  subsequent  contumacious  re* 
bclljon,  would  assuredly  justify  the  severest  chastise- 
ment, yet  both  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of 
the  province  seem  to  have  been  at  fault,  for  it  was  found 
necessary  to  ask  the  interference  of  no  less  a  personage 
than  Richard,  Bishop  of  Aibano.  the  papal  legate  in 
France.  In  1104  the  legEte  accordingly  addressed  the 
Count  of  Flanders  with  the  verj*  moderate  request  that 
the  obstinate  rebel  and  his  abettors  should  be  held  as 
excommunicate  imtil  they  should  reconcile  themselves 
to  their  bishop,  Robert  finally  appealed  to  Rome  itself, 
but  in  the  end  was  obliged  to  succumb.  Similar  was 
the  case  of  two  ArttNian  deacons  who  refused  to  abandon 
their  wives  until  Lambert,  the  Bishop  of  Artois,  excom- 
municated them,  when  they  travelled  to  Rome  in  hopes 
of  reconciliation  to  the  Church.  Pascha!  XL  ab^iolvcd 
them  on  their  taking  a  solemn  oath  upon  the  (iospels  to 
live  chastely  in  future,  and  he  sent  thcni  hack  to  Lambert 
with  insti'uctions  to  keep  a  careful  watch  upon  them.' 
These  cases,  which  chance  to  remain  on  record,  show  how 
obstinately  the  clergy  held  to  their  wives,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  convince  theui  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  were  determined  to  enforce  the  canons.  We 
therefore  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  Paschal  IL,  after 
the  year  1100.  writing  to  the  clergy  of  Terouane.  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  that,  in  spite  of  so  many 
decretals    of    popes  and   canons   of  coundts,   they  still 

>  Umb«rt.  AtnbAtH  BpUln  84— Puohftlii  PP.  U.  BpiH.  1S4,— Uu^twrt.  B]jij(t. 
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adhered  to  their  consorts,  some  of  tliem  openly  and  some 
secretly.  To  remedy  this*  he  has  uothing  but  a  repetition 
of  the  old  threat  uf  deprivation.^ 

The  confusion  whirh  this  attempted  reformation 
(paused  in  France  was  apparently  not  so  aggravated  us  we 
have  seen  it  in  Germany,  and  yet  it  wiiJi  sufficiently 
serious.  Cutbert  de  Nogent  relates  that  in  his  youth 
commenced  tlic  persecution  of  the  married  priests  by 
Rome,  when  a  cousin  of  his,  a  layman  of  flagrant  imd 
excessive  licentiousness,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
attacks  on  the  failings  of  the  clergy.  The  family  were 
anxious  to  provide  for  young  Guibert,  who  was  destined 
to  the  Church,  and  the  cousin  used  his  inftuenee  with  the 
patron  of  a  benefice  to  oust  the  married  incumbent,  and 
bestow  the  preferment  on  Guibert-  The  priest  thus 
forcibly  ejected  abandoned  neither  his  wife  nor  his  fimc- 
tions,  but  relieved  his  mind  by  excommunicating  every 
day,  in  the  mass,  Guibert's  mother  and  all  her  family, 
until  tlie  good  woman's  fears  were  so  excited  that  she 
abandoned  the  prebend  which  tihe  had  obtained  with  so 
much  labour.'  We  can  readily  conceive  tliis  incident  to 
be  a  type  of  what  was  occurring  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  when,  in  an  age  of  brute  force,  the  reverence 
which  was  the  only  defence  of  the  priesthood  was  par- 
tially destroyed,  and  the  people  hardly  knew  whether 
they  were  to  adore  their  pastors  as  representatives  of 
Godt  or  to  dread  them  as  the  powerful  ministers  of  cviL 


When  the  religious  ardour  of  Europe  rose  to  tlie  wild 
excitement  that  culminated  in  the  Crusades,  and  Pope 
Urban  II.  astutely  availed  himself  of  the  movement  to 
place  the  CImrch   in  possession  of  a  stronger  influence 

*  FaaoluUBpP.  El.  EpUl.  4IC, 

'  UuiUrrt.  Uuvjog«iit.  Uc  ViU  Sun  LJb.  I.  ctip,  ril 
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over  the  minds  of  men  than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed, 
it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  great  Council  of  Cler* 
mont,  in  1095.  took  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  the  necessity  of  perfect  purity  in 
ministers  of  the  idtar,  to  denounce  irrevocable  expuUion 
for  contravention  of  the  rule,  and  to  forbid  the  children 
of  ecclesiastics  from  entering  ttie  Church  except  as  monks 
or  canons.*  It  was  the  weightiest  exposition  of  Church 
discipline,  and  was  promulgated  under  circumstances  to 
give  it  the  widest  publicity  and  the  highest  authority. 
Yet,  within  a  few  years,  we  find  Gaulo,  llishop  of  Paris, 
applying  to  Ivo  of  (*hartrcs  for  advice  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  a  canon  of  his  Church  who  had  recently 
married,  and  Ivo  in  reply  recommending  as  a  safe  course 
that  the  marriage  be  hdd  valid,  but  that  the  offender  be 
relieved  of  his  stipend  and  functions.-  His  answer, 
moreover,  is  written  in  a  singularly  undecided  tone,  and 
an  elaborate  argument  is  presented  as  though  the  matter 
were  still  open  to  discussion,  although  Ivo's  laborious 
compilations  of  the  canon  law  show  that  he  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ancient  discipline  which 
the  depravity  of  his  generation  had  rendered  obsolete.' 
Hardly  less  significant  is  another  epistle  in  which  Ivo 
calls  the  attention  of  Dainibert,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  to 
the  conduct  of  one  of  his  dignitaries,  who  publicly  main- 
tained two  concubines  and  was  preparing  to  marry  a 
third.  He  urges  Daimbert  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal, 
and  suggests  that  if  he  is  unable  to  accomplish  it  single* 
handed,  he  should  summon  two  or  three  of  his  suffragans 
to  his  assistance/     Either  of  these  instances  is  a  sufficient 

*  (;nnciL  ClAroinoni^  nftc.  9.  lo,  zo. 

In  L«fit  at  tbo  fallowioif  jonf  (100$)  Urban  oBoitod  Uiom  cvioiu  to  b«  reodiwd 

bj  A  pionoicinl  conucil  hclt}  undor  hia  aoBpScoi  ikt  Tom,— BomiJii  Conitoat.  uui, 

'  Itod.  DeorcL  l\  vi,  o,  fiO  nqq— Panonn.  Lib.  UI,  O,  W  aq*^ 
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confession  of  tlic  utter  futility  of  the  ceaseless  exertions 
V  which  for  half  a  century  the  Church  had  been  making 
.  to  enforce  her  discipline-  Nor,  perhaps,  can  her  ill- 
success  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  how  unwortliy 
were  the  hands  to  which  wa^  frequently  entrusted  the 
administering  of  the  law.  and  the  laxity  of  opinion  which 
.  viewed  the  worst  transgrcs^ous  with  indulgence.  The 
archdeacons  were  the  officials  to  whom  was  specially 
confided  the  supervision  over  sacerdotal  morals,  and  yet, 
when  a  man  occ-upying  that  respoiLsible  position,  like 
Aldehert  of  I,e  Mans,  publicly  Kurniundcd  himself  with 
a  harem,  and  took  no  shame  from  the  resulting  crowd 
of  olTspring.  so  little  did  his  conduct  shock  tlie  sensi* 
bilities  of  the  age  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  epUcopal 
chair,  and  only  the  stern  voice  of  Ivo  could  be  heard 
reproving  the  measureleiKS  scandatJ 

Equal  looseness  pervaded  the  ntonastic  establishments, 
Hildebert^  Bishop  of  I^e  Mans,  made  numerous  fruitless 
attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  tite  celebrated  abbey  of 
Kuron,  the  monks  of  which  indul^ul  in  the  grossest 
licentiousness,  and  successfully  defied  his  power  until  he 
was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  papal  legate  for  assistance.^ 
Albero  of  V'erdun,  after  fruitless  attempts  to  reform  the 
monastery  of  St  Paul,  in  his  episcopal  city,  was  obliged 
to  turn  out  the  monks  by  force  and  replace  them  with 
Prcmonstratcnsians^  who  were  then  in  the  full  ardour  of 
thdr  new  discipline,*  The  description  which  Ivo  of 
Chartres  gives  of  the  convent  of  St.  Para  shows  a  pro- 


'  QuckI  oltm  m<idaTa  Itkxsiorfj  itotm  pudlcfliio,  fn  tAntum  ut  pout  mooDptdxn  arolkl- 
duu^onatuut.  j^Gubftntft  1ttterI1>uH  tuift  plebe  iDuIieroul&rum.  ntnltam  ^naorl*  pt^bma 
iMororum  cl  pQelUroQi.^Ibid  Epiist.  3TT. 

'  B«t  etlun  eift  publicA  et  fnnicpaj^nabillii  nam  muUerilms  fauiilutrltua,  qaibon 
lllia,  promlHia  fit  pnemifltu  oUfKB^Uc  raunniiouliH,  (Eirn  miqaitatln  ct  Dootc*  lufiuuin 
intlvlc-.ArA  comprohADtDT.— UildobcTt,  Ccaomttn,  Bpist.  3H  (Lib.  11.  KplAt.  S5), 

>  HIA.  flpdfo.  VarduoetiB,  (D'Acbory  Splcllag.  XL  35i). 
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miscuous  and  shameless  prostitution,  on  the  port  of  the 
nuns  of  that  institution,  even  more  degrading/     Instances 
like   these  could  be  almost  indctinitcly  multiplied,  such 
as  that  of  St.  Mary  of  Argentueil,  reformed  by  HeloiKe, 
the  great  foundation  of  St*  Ocnis,  previous  to  the  abbacy » 
of  Sugcr,  and  that  of  St.  Gildas  de  Ituys  in  Brittany,  as 
described  by  Abelard ;  "  who,  moreover,  depicts  the  nuns 
of  the  period,  in  general  terms,  a£  abandoned  to  the  most 
hideous    licentiousness — tiiosc    who    were    good-looking 
prostituting  themselves  for  hire,  those  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  hiring  men  to  gratify  their  passions,  while  the 
older  ones,  wjto  had  passeil  the  age  of  lust,  iicted  as  pro- 
curesses.*    Innocent  III.  may  therefore  be  absolved  from 
the  charge  of  exaggeration  when*  in  ordering  the  reform 
of  the  nims  of  St-  Agatha,  he  alludes  to  their  convent  as 
a  brothel  which  infected  with  its  evil  reputation  thu  whole 
country  around  it.*     A  contemporarj'  chronicler  records 
as  a  matter  of  special  wonder  that  John  of  Salisbury, 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  forced  his  canons  to  live  in  cloisters 
according  to  the  Kule  of  St  Augusttn ;  and  he  adds  that, 
stimulated  by  this  example,  his  uncle,  John  of  Lisieux, 
and  his  successor,  Geoffrey  of  Chartres,  attempted  the 
same  reform,  but  without  success.*     It  is  true  that  some 
partial    reform    was  elFected    by  St.    Bernard,  but    the 
austerities  of  the  new  orders  founded  by  enthusiasts  like 
him  and  St,  Bruno*  Robert  d'Arbrisscl,  and  St.  Norbcrt, 
did  nut  cure  tlie  ineradicable  vices  of  the  older  cstab-* 
lishmcnts. 


'  Aodlvi  tnrpiMiiaftia  Cacouq  de  momftiiUvici  SmioUd  Faj«,  quod  jun  con  louti» 
iu»lliBOoUlDm  Md  muUantm  dttmortialluni  provtiboluBi  dio«iidum  ect,  oorpom  voa 

md  tarpM  wiv«  omiJ  gvtisri  faomlDum  praaCltuoDliuiu. — IvgiiH  Bplob,  TO. 

*  MLrtona  rbwuar,  T.  V.  pp.  H^S-^—HodoHI  PP.  tU  Kpl«t,  gi.—OriUI.  NtagU 
ftao.  US8,  IIZL 

*  P.  Abnlvdi  B«rmo  xxul 

*  DiUI,  Pootlf.  No.  X3tiii.  »p.  Hsbnll  CMIvot.  Uouuznanc  V«t.  1.  UT,    At  to  Che 
rcf«rtiiHlJon  of  Iho  boiu  of  I^ob*  mo  Oaftl.  de  NftQ^^U  aon,  HUS. 

<  Bobortl  dc  aioiiU  Chron.  vld.  IIU. 
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With  such  examples  Iieforc  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  the  tnith  of  the  denunciations  with  which  Itaoul 
of  Poitiers,  whose  fier>*  zeal  gained  for  him  the  distinctive 
appetlAtion  of  "Ardens/'Iashed  the  vices  of  his  fellows:  nor 
can  wc  conchidc  that  it  whk  uicre  rlietoricai  ainptiHcation 
which  led  him  to  declare  that  tlie  clergy,  who  shoutd  be 
models  for  their  flocks,  were  mure  shameless  and  aban- 
doned than  those  whose  lives  it  was  their  duty  to  guide,' 
Peter  Cantor,  indeed,  deplores  the  superiority  of  the 
laity  to  tlic  clet^  as  the  greatest  injury  that  afflicted 
the  Church/ 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  morals  wub  the 
prevalence  of  the  hereditary  principle  against  which  the 
Church  had  so  long  and  so  perseveringly  striven.  How 
completely  this  cante  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course* 
is  shown  by  a  contemporary  charter  to  the  ancient  monas- 
tery of  B^zc,  by  which  a  priest  nimed  Germain,  on  entering 
it  bestowed  iipon  it  hU  holding,  consisting  of  certain 
specified  tithes.  Thi^  deed  of  gift  is  careful  to  declare 
^e  assent  of  the  sons  of  the  donor,  showing  that  the  title 
of  the  monastery  would  not  have  been  considered  good  as 
against  the  claims  of  Germain's  descendant^  had  they  not 
joined  in  the  conveyance.*  Even  as  late  as  1202  we  find 
Innoeent  11 L  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the  herediUiry 
transmission  of  benefices  in  the  bishopric  of  Toul,  where 
it  was  practised  to  an  extent  which  showed  how  little 
impression  had  as  yet  been  made  by  the  unceasing  efforts 
of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.* 

qui  delwremuft  pollutes  turjir«,  ritiorum  noitrorum  ooDUf^ioiri?  bUoa  ponnlfoiidJ 
—  Sod  ziof,  hodic  ini:Ugni  flacerdotn  quid  dlcenias  qal  cntcrii  homblhuji  non 
maJoivA  HXl  dolKrforiai  aumnAT  Qui  cum  In  l:ciu>|h]c:Lu  hoinLriiriu  trrwhi  uoulxlolalb 
ordtnls  ocilHt''m«  netL-riK  vicTebmur.  l«im«Ti  «eteri)i  infctiorDB  vltn  moribunjuo  JaQv- 
muftl^Kiidulph.  AtdtQt,  T.  IL  P.  il  UomiL  £G--Sc€  also  Homll.  *1, 

^  NibU  enim  nl  quo  DiAgla  Ecdntur  EgcIosla  fnnktv  quod  EaIco^  vtdct  emu  uieliuruBi 
DleriulB.— ret.  Vnau  Verb.  AbbTcrUi-  <M]}.  IvlL 

>  Hoo  totVTD  factam  est  TOgftlu  Oermftiif  preflb^tarl.  AllortLtn'^ua  «Ja>,  (^ul  po«t 
indfl  uoBt«r  uJItfCtufi  cec  tuonaohus— Qhrou.  BettQons.  Chut,  dc  tenement.  Gc<nii&ri. 
pnMbyt.  *  IcuvCGUL  Vl\  111.  RcgcsU  V.  117. 
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"WTicn,  in  the  presence  of  so  stiflr-net^kc<I  and  evil 
disposed  a  generation,  all  human  efforts  seemed  unavailing 
to  secure  respect  for  tlie  canons  of  councils  and  decretals 
of  popeSt  we  need  scarcely  wonder  if  recourse  was  had  to 
the  uiiraculou*!  agencies  which  so  often  proved  efficacious 
in  subduing  the  minds  of  men.  VVondrous  stories,  accord- 
ingly, were  not  w&nting,  to  show  how  ofrciidc<l  Elcaven 
sometimes  gave  in  this  world  a  foretaste  of  tlic  wrath  to 
eome,  awaiting  those  who  lived  in  hahitual  disregard  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Church,  Thus  Peter  the  Venerable 
relates  with  much  unction  how  a  priest,  who  had  aban- 
doned himself  to  carnal  indulgences,  died  amid  the  horrors 
of  anticipated  hell-lire*  Visible  to  him  alone,  the  demons 
chuckling  around  his  death-bed  heated  the  frying-pan  of 
burning  fat  in  which  he  was  incontinently  to  be  plunged, 
while  a  drop  flyiiig  from  the  sputtering  mass  seared  him 
to  the  bone,  as  a  dreadful  niaterial  sign  that  his  agony 
was  not  the  distempered  imagining  of  a  tortured  con- 
science. A  miracle  equally  significant  wrung  a  confession 
of  his  weakness  from  the  Dean  of  Minden  in  1167.' 

If  Heaven  thus  miraculously  manifested  its  anger,  it 
Whs  equally  ready  to  welcome  back  the  repentant  sinner. 
In  tlie  Hrst  enei^y  of  the  relonns  of  St.  Bernard,  a  priest 
entered  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux.  The  rigour  of  the 
Cistercian  discipline  wore  out  his  enthusiasm ;  he  fled 
from  the  convent,  returned  to  his  parish,  and,  according 
to  the  general  custom  ("  sicut  multis  consuetudinis  est  "*) 
took  to  himself  a  concubine,  and  soon  saw  a  fsmily 
increasing  around  him.  The  holy  SL  Bernard  dianced 
to  pas<i  that  way  and  accepted  the  priest's  warm  hospitality 
without  recognising  him.  When  the  Saint  was  ready  to 
depart  in  the  morning  he  found  that  his  ho«t  was  absent 
pcrfonning  his  functions  in  tlic  church,  and,  turning  to 
one  of  the  children*  he  sent  him  with  a  message  to  his 

■  Poln  VoncnbL  dc  Uinu.  UU  i.  c.  20. — Chron.  Kplnc.  mndonft.  c-.  26- 
VOL.   1,  X 
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father  Though  the  child  had  heen  a  dettf-mute  from 
biriht  he  promptly  performed  tlic  errand.  Roused  hy  the 
miracle  to  a  sense  of  his  iniquity,  the  apostate  rushed  to 
the  Swnt,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  confessed  who  he  was, 
and  entreated  to  be  taken  back  to  tlie  monastery.  St 
Bernard,  touched  by  hLs  rcpentanee,  promised  to  call  for 
him  on  his  return.  To  this  the  priest  objected,  on  tJic 
ground  that  he  might  die  during  the  interval,  but  was 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  if  he  died  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind,  he  would  be  received  by  God  as  a  monk 
When  St.  Bernard  returned,  the  repentant  simier  was 
dead.  Inquiring  as  to  the  ceremonies  of  his  interment, 
he  was  told  that  the  corpse  had  heen  buried  in  its  priestly 
garments ;  whereupon  he  ordered  the  grave  to  be  opened, 
and  it  was  foimd  arrayed,  not  in  its  funeral  robes,  but  in 
tUU  Cistercian  habit  and  tonsure,  showing  that  God  had 
fulfilled  the  promises  made  in  His  nameJ 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Gallican  Church  whcr 
in  lltO,  CaUxtuff  IL  stepped  from  the  archiepiscopal  see 
of  Viemic  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  Hi-s  first  great  object 
was  to  end  the  quarrel  witli  the  empire  on  the  subject  of 
investitures,  the  ilcissitudes  of  which  rendered  the  papacy 
at  the  time  of  his  accession  an  exile  &om  Italy ;  his  second 
was  to  cany  out  the  reforms  so  long  and  so  fruitlessly 
urged  by  his  predecessors.  To  accomplish  both  these 
results  he  lost  no  time  in  summoning  a  great  council  to 
assemble  at  Rheims,  and  when  it  met,  in  November  1119, 
no  less  than  fifteen  archbisliojw,  more  than  two  hundred 
bishops,  and  numerous  abbots  responded  to  the  call, 
representing  Italy,  France,  Aquitaine,  Spain,  Gennany, 
and  England-  The  attempted  reconciliation  with  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.  failed,  but  the  vices  and  corruptions 
of  the  Church  were  vigorously  attacked  and  sternly  pro- 

^  &.  fientordi  ViUo  rrimiD  Lib.  vit.  Cftp  xxi. 
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hibit«d  for  the  future.  All  commerce  with  concubines  or 
wives  was  positively  forbidden  under  pain  of  deprivation 
of  benefice  and  function.  No  choice  wa*i  granted  t!ic 
offcndLT,  for  continuance  in  his  sin  after  expulsion  was 
punishable  with  excommunication;  and  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  ccclcsia-stical  dignities  and  property  was 
strictly  prohibited.'  Whetlier  it  was  the  lofty  character 
of  the  new  pope,  his  royal  blood  and  French  extraction^ 
or  whether  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  impressed  men^s 
mind$»  it  is  not  easy  now  to  guess,  but  unquestionably 
these  proceedings  produced  greater  effect  upon  the  Trans- 
alpine Churches  than  any  previous  efforts  of  the  Holy  Sec, 
Ciilixtus  wu^  lo'i^  t^giL^ed  as  the  real  author  of  sacer*- 
dotal  celibacy  in  France,  and  his  memory  has  been 
embalmed  in  the  jingling  verses  which  express  tlie 
dissatisfaction  and  spite  of  the  clergy,  deprived  of  their 
ancestral  privil^j^es. 

O  bone  CalUate,  nunc  cicrux  octit  te ; 

Olim  prcitbytcri  poterAiit  uxoribus  uU  ; 

Hoc  dctruxisti  qu^ndo  tu  jiftfUi  fukti, 

Urgu  tuuiti  featum  uunquiim  celebratur  hoiic«tuai.> 

Calixtus  was  not  a  man  to  rest  half  way,  nor  was  he 
content  with  an  empty  promise  of  obedience,  lender 
the  prcssnire  of  his  influence,  the  French  prelates  found 
themselves  obliged  to  take  measures  for  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  canons.  What  those  measures  were* 
and  the  disposition  with  which  they  were  received,  may  be 
understood  from  the  resultant  proceedings  in  Normandy. 
Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  Rouen»  on  leaving  the  Council 

'  Oonoil.  Rcmcnii.  win-  IIIB  cvn.  4»  5— "Nolliw  tplwojiu^  Rullus  prMbjUr, 
ituio  jar«.  vUrQllnqnat,"     CaIIiIuh  IkuI  ^timdy  avaaad  ihU  provliLoin  to  ha  vtopt«i4 

by  tfao  OooncU  ot  Toulotuc,  h«ld  it>  Otfc  prvvioat  Juae  (ConoU,  ToioMn.  um.  nib 
<iu.  H). 

*  CujAi  qnoujB  thoM  vcrwo*  m  «tfll  commc  In  bin  d*j,  Bod  ftttrlbat«i  to  iht 

^ttcrtM  of  CklljitaA   lh«  siipproivioo   of  ■no«nloUhl  tDAtrlngit  In   Fmncw  (OttODOnt. 
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of  Rhcims,  promptly  cnlled  a  synod,  wliidt  tt^sseinkled 
ere  the  month  was  out.  The  canon  prohibiting  female 
intercourse  roused  abhorrence  and  resistance:  among  his 
clerjryT  and  they  inveighed  loiicUy  against  the  innovation. 
Geoffrey  singled  out  one  who  rendered  himself  particularly 
prominent  in  the  tumult,  and  caused  him  to  he  seized 
and  cast  into  prison;  then*  leaving  the  church,  ho  culled 
in  his  guard;*,  whom,  with  acute  autieipatton  of  trouble, 
he  had  ported  in  readiness.  The  rude  soldiery  fell  upon 
the  unarmed  priests,  some  of  whom  promptly  escaped; 
the  rest,  grasping  what  weapons  they  could  find,  made 
a  gallant  resistance,  and  succeeded  in  heating  hack  the 
assailuntfi.  A  mob  speedily  collected,  which  took  sides 
witli  the  archbishop.  Assisted  by  this  unexpected  rein- 
forcement, the  guards  again  forcred  their  way  into  the 
church,  where  they  beat  and  maltreated  the  unfortunate 
clerks  to  their  heart's  content ;  wlien,  as  the  chronicler 
quaintly  observes,  the  synod  broke  up  in  confusir>n, 
and  the  members  fled  without  aw^ting  the  archiepiscopal 
benediction.* 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  reformation  thus  inaugu* 
rated  may  perhaps  be  judged  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
the  story  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  occurred  about 
this  period.  That  Abelard  was  a  canon  when  that  im- 
mortal love  aro^e,  wa^  not,  in  such  a  state  of  morals,  any 
impediment  to  the  gratiHcatiun  of  hi^  passion,  nor  did  it 
diminish  the  satisfaction  of  the  canon  Fulbert  at  ilie 
marriage  of  his  niece,  for  such  marriages,  as  yet,  were 
vaUd  by  ecclesiastical  law.  In  her  marvellous  self-abne- 
gation, however,  Heloise  recognised  that  while  the  fact 
of  his  openly  keeping  a  mistress,  and  acknowledging 
Astrolabius  as  his  ille^timate  son,  would  be  no  bar  to 
his  preferment,  and  would  leave  open  to  him  a  career 
equal  to  the  dreams  of  his  ambition,  yet  to  admit  that 

1  Orderic.  VluL  P.  lu.  Uh,  lU.  o.  U,  ^j 
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he  had  sanctilied  their  luve  hy  marriage,  and  liad  rcpaiTcd* 
as  far  as  possible,  the  wrong  which  he  had  committed, 
woiild  ruiw  his  prospects  for  ever.  In  a  worldly  point  of 
view  it  waK  better  for  him.  as  a  Churchman,  to  have  the 
reputation  of  shameless  immorality  than  that  of  a  loving 
and  pious  husband;  and  this  was  so  evidently  a  matter 
of  couiiie  tliat  she  willingly  sacrificed  everything,  and 
practised  every  deceit,  that  he  might  be  considered  a 
reckless  libertine,  who  had  refused  her  the  only  repara* 
tion  in  his  power.  Such  was  the  standard  of  morals 
create*!  by  the  Church,  and  such  were  the  conclusions 
iucWtably  drawn  from  them- 

Nor  were  these  conclusions  erroneous,  if  we  may 
judge  by  an  incident  of  the  period.  An  archdeacon  of 
Angouleme  had  committed  the  crime  of  seducing  the 
ahbess  of  a  convent  in  the  district  under  his  charge. 
When  tlie  results  of  the  amour  rauld  be  no  longer 
concealed,  and  the  Count  of  AngoulSmc  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  Gerard,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
that  worthy  prelate  protet-ted  the  offender  by  dismis- 
sing the  charge  with  a  filthy  jest-  Yet  so  far  was 
G<?rard  from  forfeiting  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries 
by  this  laxity,  that  he  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
papal  l^ateJ  It  required  the  interposition  of  Heaven  to 
punish  the  guilty,  as  was  seen  about  tliis  time  in  the 
diocese  of  Cumminges,  where  a  deacon  was  entangleil  in 
a  guilty  connection  and  was  summoned  with  his  paramour 
before  the  bishop,  St,  Bertrand.  The  reproof  of  tJie  holy 
man  reduced  the  deacon  to  contrition,  but  the  woman 
was  defiant.  Fie  escaped  punishment,  while  she  was 
seized  by  demons  and  expired  on  the  spot." 

Yet  there  arc  evidences  that  the  efforts  of  Calixtus, 
and  of  the  fathers  whose  assembled  authority  was  con- 

^  Anifilf,  l^xdviofu.  da  BohJjinuu*  ojtp  i.  ti,  (n'Acli*i7  1.  lit). 

■  Vlt,  3.  aertrandi  OoiiT»[uir.  Ko.  13.  H  (HarLc&e  AmpUiw.  CoQ«ct.  VL  \OSS). 
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ccntrated  at  Uhdms.  did  not  by  uny  iiieam  eradicate  a 
custom  which  had  hoav  become  traditional.  Soon  after- 
wards King  Uouis-le-Gros,  in  grajiting  a  charter  to  the 
church  of  St.  Cornelius  at  Compitgne,  felt  it  necessary 
to  nceompany  the  privileges  bestowed  with  n  restriction, 
worded  as  t)ioug)i  it  were  a  novelty,  to  the  effect  that 
those  in  holy  orders  connected  with  the  foundation  should 
have  no  wives — a  condition  which  shows  how  little  con- 
fidence existed  in  the  mind  of  the  sagacious  prince  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  canons  so  sententiously  promulgated 
by  thenilers,  and  so  energetically  resisted  by  the  ruled,* 
That  he  was  justified  in  this  lack  of  confidence  is  evident 
when  we  see,  further  on  in  the  century,  an  epistle  of 
Alexander  IIL,  undated,  but  prubably  written  about 
1170,  complaining  of  the  canons  of  8t  Ursmar  and 
Antoin,  who  openly  kept  concubines  in  their  houses,  while 
some  of  them  did  not  besistate  to  marry  ;^  while  as  late 
as  1212  a  Council  of  Paris  was  obliged  to  adopt  canons 
forbidding  clerks  married  in  the  tower  orders  to  hold 
parishc!i  while  retaining  their  wives,  and  su?ipendiiig  from 
benefice  and  functions  all  those  who  marry  wliile  in  holy 
ordcR.' 

One  cause  for  this  disregard  of  the  laws  so  cnei^ti- 
cally  promulgated  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Hishop  of 
Terouane,  who.  about  1225,  was  ordered  by  Honorius  III, 
to  enforce  them  against  all  offenders.  He  did  so,  wlicn 
they  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  papal  letters  confirming 
them  in  their  benefices,  and  enabling  them  to  persecute 
the  bishop,  who  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  Honorius  for 
fresh  authority.     The  Bishop  of  Constance  had  had  a 
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>  Vt  Dl«rioi  ejual«m  aGfjltmUo  ilottt  nflqxio  caodo  vlimutl  ponoftnoiL&t ;  hH  Ueotfii 

pnociptmaa  at  preJ&bytori,  ilkconi,  Kobdioooci  oalUMnQM  dei&c«p«  uiorr«  coticublnu 
bAbcmit;  oictcrL  vcm  <:ujuBcumque  orfiiuia  oltfrioi  propu-r  foruio&timit^Tu.  IjcentiuQ 
IjAbiiftijt  ilDoeodi  niorei. — Da  ^Jortgo,  n,  r.  Cvrtcttbina, 

■   Rplpo.  Alex,  PP.  nr  th  Man«n«  AmptiMo.  Cobt^c^t  U.  T94. 

*  UouolL  Pkria.  urn.  1212  oftn.  xtL  xtIIJ,  [Ibiil  V£I.  99). 
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somewhat  similar  experience  in  1195,  when  he  applied  to 
Coelestin  HI-  for  aid  in  ousting  a  deacon  who  while  in 
holy  orders  had  kept  a  concubine,  and  on  her  death  had 
married  a  wife»  retaining  his  benefice,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  deprive  him.  To  the  good  bishop's  application  the 
answer  was  to  leave  the  offender  in  peace.^ 

>  OompllBt,  IL  Ltb.  L  TiL  zL  c.  4;  Comp.  V.  Lib,  ii.  Tit.  X3L  o.  4;  Lib.  111. 
Tit  c.  2  (Frledberg,  CompiUtioDM  Qainqae  ftDtiqua,  pp^  70, 168-9). 


CHAPTER   XVIT 

NOKMAN    ENGLAND 

We  have  already  seen  what  was  the  contJition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  when  William  the  Manzer  overran 
the  island  with  liis  Iiorde  of  adventurers.  Making  all 
due  allowance  for  the  faet  thftt  our  authorities  arc  mostly 
of  the  class  whose  inclination  would  lead  them  to  mis- 
represent the  conquered  and  to  exaggerate  the  improve- 
ment attrilmtahlc  to  the  corujuest,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  standard  of  morality  was  extremely  low,  and  that 
the  cle^fy  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  laity  in 
purity  of  life  or  devotion  to  their  sacred  calling. 

If  the  reformatory  efforts  of  the  popes  had  not  pene- 
trated into  the  kingdom  of  Edward  the  Confc^-ior,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  excite  attention 
amid  the  turmoil  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
new  order  of  political  affairs  and  the  division  of  the  spoils 
among  the  conquerors.  Accordingly,  even  tJie  vigilance 
of  Gregory  VI I,  appears  to  have  virtually  overlooked 
the  di^ant  land  of  llritain,  conscious,  no  doubt,  that  his 
efforts  would  be  vain,  even  though  the  influence  of  Rome 
had  been  freely  thrown  upon  the  side  of  the  I^orman 
invader,  and  had  been  of  no  little  assistance  to  him  in  his 
preparations  for  the  desperate  enterprise,  in  fact,  though 
William  saw  fit  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  matrimony 
among  the  priests  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  had 
thereby  earned  the  grateful  praises  of  Grcgoiy  hinisclf*' 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  the  morals  of  his  new 
subjects  as  wortliy  of  any  special   attention.     It  is  true 

Orenir.  VIL  Ri^ifial.  Lib.  ix.  Bpiat.  5. 
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timt  1)1  his  system  of  transferring  all  power  from  the 
subjcrt  to  the  dominant  race,  when  Saxon  bishops  were 
to  be  ejected  and  their  places  tilled  witli  his  own  crea- 
tures, it  was  necessary  for  hirn  to  etfcct  his  purpose  in  a 
cftiiotiieal  way,  and  to  procure  the  degradation  of  his 
victims  by  Uic  Church  itself,  a*  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  lay  uiihalluwed  hands  upon  their  corLM:cratcd 
heads,  or  to  remove  prelates  from  their  sees  on  questions 
of  mere  political  expediency.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
scandals  and  irrei^iUariUes  of  their  lives  afforded  the 
promptest  and  most  cflTeetive  excuse,  and  it  was  freely 
used.  The  vigour  with  which  these  changes  were  carried 
into  effect  is  visible  in  the  Synods  of  Winchester  and 
Windsor  in  1070,  where  numerous  bishops  and  abbots 
'  were  deprived  on  various  pleas  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
prelates  removed  may  be  assumed  from  the  description 
of  the  Bishop  of  l^itehfield  (Chester)  by  I.anfrane,  in  a 
letter  of  the  same  year  to  Alexander  IL,  where  his  public 
maintenance  of  wife  and  children  is  alleged,  in  addition 
to  other  rrime?>  of  which  he  was  accused.'  Though  a 
puritan,  like  Lanfranc,  bred  in  the  asceticism  of  the 
Abbey  of  Bee,  might  seek  to  enforce  tlie  canons  in  an 
individual  case,  as  when  he  orders  Arfastus,  Bishop  of 
Thetford,  to  decade  a  dearon  who  refused  to  part  with 
his  wife,'  yet  that  no  general  effort  was  made  to  effect  a 
reform  in  tlic  ranks  of  the  clergy  is  evident  from  an  epistle 
addressed  in  1071  to  William  by  Alexander  II.,  in  which, 
while  praising  his  zeal  in  suppressing  the  heresy  of  simony, 
and  exhorting  him  to  fresh  exertion  in  the  good  work, 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  tlie  kindred  error  of 
Nicolittsm,  which  is  usually  inseparable  in  the  pnpal 
diatribes  of  the  period."  Kqualty  conclusive  is  the  fact 
that  when,  in  1075,  liiinfrane  held  a  national  council  m 
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London  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  English  CIuircT 
canons  were  passed  lo  restrain  simony,  to  prevent  inces- 
tuous marriages,  and  to  effect  other  needful  changes,  but 
nothing  was  said  respecting  sacerdotal  marriage,  at  that 
lime  the  principal  object  of  flregory  s  vigorous  measures-* 
How  thoroughly,  indeed,  clerical  marriage  and  the 
hereditary  descent  of  benefices  was  received  as  legitimate 
by  common  consent  is  manifested  by  a  case  ([uoted  by 
Camden  from  the  MS.  records  of  tJie  Abbey  of  St.  I*eter 
and  St  Paul  of  Shrewsbury,  Under  the  Conqueror, 
Roger  de  Montgomery  in  founding  that  houj;e  bestowed 
upon  it  the  church  of  St.  Gregory,  subject  to  the  life 
estate  of  the  canons  then  holding  it,  whose  prebends  as 
they  died  should  fall  within  the  gift  of  the  monks.  The 
children  of  the  canons,  however,  disputed  the  gift,  claimed 
that  they  had  a  rigtit  to  their  fathers'  holdings,  and 
actually  gave  rise  to  a  great  lawsuit  to  defend  their 
position.* 


The  first  steps  to  check  the  irregularities  of  the  pri« 
hood  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  107U,  at  the  Council 
of  Winchester,  and  the  extreme  tenderness  there  displayed 
by  Ljuifranc  for  the  weakness  of  his  flock  shows  how 
necessary  was  the  utmost  caution  in  treating  a  question 
evidently  new.  and  one  which  deprived  the  Knglish  clergy 
of  a  privilege  to  which  no  taint  of  guilt  had  previously 
been  attached.  We  have  seen  by  the  instance  related 
above  that  when  Lantranc  could  act  according  to  his  own 
convictions,  he  was  inclined  to  enforce  the  absolute  rule 
of  celibacy,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  on  this 
occasion  he  was  overruled  by  the  convictions  of  his  brother 
prelates  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  obedience.  All 
that  the    council   would    veuture    upon    was    a  general 
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ledarfttjon  against  the  wives  of  men  in  orders,  and  it 
permitted  parish  priests  to  retain  their  consorts,  contenting 
itself  %^ith  forbidding  future  marriages,  and  enjoining 
on  the  bishops  that  tliey  should  thereafter  ordain  no  one 
in  the  diaconatc  or  priesthood  without  a  pledge  not  to 
marry  iji  future.' 

Such  legislation  could  only  he  irritating  and  incon- 
clusive. It  abandoned  the  principle  for  whit-h  Koine  had 
been  contending,  and  thus  its  spirit  of  worldly  temporising 
deprived  it  of  all  respect  and  influence.  Obedience  to  it 
could  tje  therefore  evoked  on  no  higher  ground  than  that 
of  an  arbitrary  and  unjustitiablc  command,  and  accord- 
ingly it  received  ^o  small  a  share  of  attention  tliat  when, 
some  twenty-six  years  later,  the  holy  Anselm,  at  the 
great  Council  of  London  in  1102,  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  reform,  the  restrictions  which  he  ordered  were  ex- 
claimed Against  as  unheard  of  novelties,  which,  being 
impossible  to  human  nature,  could  only  result  in  indis- 
criminate vice,  bringing  disgracrc  upon  the  Church.*  The 
tenor  of  the  canons  of  this  council,  indeed,  proves  that 
the  previous  injunctions  had  been  utterly  disregarded. 
At  the  same  time  they  manifest  a  much  stronger  deter- 
mination to  eradicate  the  evil,  though  they  are  still  far 
more  lenient  tlian  Uic  contemporary  Continental  tegisla* 
tion.     No  archdeacon,  priest,  or  dcucoii  could  marty.  nor, 

'  Doorrtmn^iie  •at,  oi  nuUufl  c^iouk^ut  nxotvm  faaboflt.  SaoordolM  vero  in 
Cft*UlJl«  vol  In  vIcU  bttblUEt^Fi.  tmbvQloa  uxor»  non  ODiniitDr  »C  iliinltT^aut ;  non 
lAtxQtW  foierdicfttitur  ut  hubc^kot :  et  doiiKiopi  cnrt^nlur  ^ivucrpi  ut  B&c^gtM  rel 
dUcoDot  Don  pTBDvntaaut  ordlcuuii,  ttlsi  prlu^  prolltc&xitui  ot  Dx«rc«  hod  b4bcaoi.— 
WUkln-  I-  S«7. 

Tolydor  V\Tt0  dciorlbcs  a  Counefl  of  I^ioodon  bold  b?  lAnfmno  in  107S.  In 
wblcb^— "  Afito  omnUi  moFe*  Mtcurdgliua  panm  puH  cgiumproximc  poEuit,  ad  prln~ 
OOmtD  pftttmn  roiculun  r«voc4tl  tuTil,  ftiiU|QO  lUE*  lti  poeKrtiw  tnmpuH  rccit  TlTouttl 
Dodas  pnOMrlpiCu"  (Angi-  Ulfti.  Lib.  tx,) ;  but  he  haa  rtidonU;  inivr<l  togotbvr  tli« 

proo»odtnfi:«  of  viirloai  f  yaocU. 

■  Uvnria  Hmtlinxiloa'  Ltb*  ni-— Hatu  Pariif,  mdOj  1102, — H«iU7  oE  Huntingdon, 
kbougti  ui  «robd«Moo.  w«#  hinucEf  the  vim  of  ■  piieat.  Mid  therefore  wu  Dot 

dlvpOMdtoregud  witbounplMWOOj  ibc  Mlgma  attaohc<l  to  Lin  Uilb  hj  Uk  uvn 
ordor  of  tfain^ 
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if  married,  could  retain  his  wife.  If  a  sulxleacon,  alter 
profcssiug  chastity,  married,  he  was  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  regtilation.  No  priest,  so  loiifi;  as  he  was  involved 
in  such  unholy  union,  could  celebrate  mass ;  if  he  ven- 
tured to  do  9o,  no  one  wa-s  to  listen  to  him ;  and  he  was, 
moreover,  to  be  deprtveti  of  all  legal  privileges.  A  pro- 
fession of  chastity  was  to  be  exacted  at  ordination  to  the 
subdiaconate  and  to  ttie  higher  grades;  and,  finally,  the 
children  of  priests  were  forbidden  to  inherit  their  father's 
churches.^  Ineflectivc  as  was  this  council,  it  tnade  a 
profound  impression  on  the  English  clergy," 

One  symptom  of  weakness  is  observable  in  all  this. 
The  council  appureutly  did  not  venture  to  prescribe  any 
ecclesiastical  punishment  for  the  infraction  of  the  rules 
thus  laid  down.  If  this  arose  from  timidity,  St.  Anselm 
did  not  share  it,  for,  when  he  proceeded  to  put  the  canons 
in  practice,  we  find  him  threatening  his  contumacious 
ecclesiastics  with  deprivation  for  persistence  in  their  irre*- 
guWitics.  A  letter  of  instruction  from  hira  to  William, 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbiirj',  shows  the  earnestness  with 
whicli  he  entered  upon  the  reform,  and  also  atFords  an 
instructive  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  misery  which  the  forcible  sundering  of  family 
ties  caused  among  those  who  had  never  doubted  the 
legality  and  propriety  of  their  marriages.  Some  ecclesi- 
astics of  rank  sent  their  discarded  wives  to  manors  at  a 
distance  from  their  dwellings,  and  these  St.  Anselm 
directs  shall  not  be  molested  if  they  will  promise  to  hold 
no  intercourse  except  in  the  presence  of  legitimate  wit- 
nesses. Some  priests  were  afraid  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  their  wives,  and  for  these  weak  brethren  grace  is 

1  OoDotl  Leodio,  aim.  1108,— WIIUds  I,  3SS  (S&dmor.  HUt.  Kovor.  LiU  jii. 

^  Tbi;  oMittfRiporvy  antbor  of  the  QDadjiporUtaa  apcmk*  «r  It  m»  "  Ucuovum 
jUod  ooDuliau  dc  ATfibidlacanis  ot  cAnctnicis  et  pT«hhrtQri<i  in  nrrrribrnn  abjnmndJf/' 
—Qiriulripkrtitai  I:  [L  (Rd,  U«berti;ftiiD,  Halle,  1892,  p.  IH), 
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accorded  until  the  approacliing  l^ent,  provitletl  they  do 
not  attempt  meanwhile  to  perlbrm  their  sjicred  functions, 
aiul  can  find  substitutes  of  undoubtetl  oha^stity  to  minister 
in  their  places.  The  kindred  of  tlic  unfortunate  women 
Apparently  endc-RVoiired  to  avert  the  blow  by  fiiriouK 
menaces  against  those  who  should  render  obedience,  and 
the^e  instigators  of  evil  arc  to  l>e  re:4traincd  by  threats 
of  exeoramunication/  Another  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
ilerefonl,  who  had  applied  for  instrueUons  on  the  subject, 
dirct*ts  him  to  replace  recalcitrant  priests  wiUi  monks  and 
to  stir  up  the  laity  to  drive  from  the  land  the  obstinate 
parsons  and  their  wives.'  In  the  enforcement  of  these 
reforms  he  seemed  to  meet  with  questions  for  which  he 
was  not  prepared,  for  about  this  time  we  find  him  seeking 
instructions  from  Paschal  li.  on  several  knotty  points: 
whether  a  priest  living  with  his  wife  can  be  allowed  to 
administer  the  viaticum  at  the  death-bed  in  the  absence 
of  one  profe&sing  continence ;  and  what  is  to  be  done  with 
him  if  he  refuses  his  nanistration  on  the  ground  tliat  he 
is  nut  allowed  to  celebrate  mass.  Paschal  replies,  seusibly 
enough,  that  it  is  ))etter  to  have  the  ministrations  of  an 
unchaste  priest  than  to  die  unhouselled,  and  that  a  priest 
refusing  his  offices  under  such  circumstances  is  to  be 
punished  as  a  homicide  of  souls.  This  abandoned  the 
llildebnindine  theory  and  practice,  and  Anselm  was  more 
consistent  when  he  assumed  that  a  luymuu  could  perform 
baptism  in  preference  to  an  unchaste  priest.' 

Notwithstanding  these  zealous  efforts  of  the  primate, 
and  the  countenance  of  Hcnrj'  Heauclcre,  in  whose  pre- 
sence the  council  had  been  held,  Eadmer  is  forced  sorrow- 
fully to  admit  that  its  canons  received  but  scant  respecrt 
Many  of  the  priests  adopted  n  kind  of  passive  resistance. 
and  locking  up  their  churdie^,  suspended  tlie  perforui- 


^  AflMbnl  Lib.  lU.  Kpial.  C^  ■  DAoLiur;  Sfk-neg.  UL43i. 

■  AlohUto  pp.  11.  spilt.  tntT^^-JLJwtinii  Uk  IV.  ^lut  4L 
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ancc  of  all  sscrt-d  rit<;s."  Even  in  Ansclm's  own  diocese, 
ecclesiastics  wcrc  found  who  obstinately  refused  cither  to 
part  with  their  wives  or  to  pretermit  their  functions,  and 
who,  when  duly  excommunicated,  laughed  at  the  sen- 
tence, and  continued  to  pollute  the  Church  with  their 
unhallowird  ministry,'  Soon  ttft4!r  this  Ansclni  fell  into 
disfavour  with  the  king  and  was  exiled.  His  absence 
promised  immunity,  and  the  clergy  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  it-  In  1104  one  of  his  friends,  in  writing 
to  him*  bewails  the  utter  demoralisation  of  the  kingdom, 
of  which  the  worst  manifestation  was  that  priests  still 
continued  to  marry ;  and  two  years  later  another  letter 
informs  him  that  those  who  had  apparently  reformed  their 
evil  ways  were  all  returning  to  their  previous  life  of 
inic|uity.  Finally,  Henry  I.  resolved  to  turn  to  account 
this  clerical  backsliding,  as  a  financial  expedient  to  recniit 
his  exhausted  treasury.  AU  who  were  suspected  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  canons  of  tlie  Council  of  London  were 
seized  and  tried,  and  the  property  of  those  who  could  be 
proved  guilty  was  confiscated.  By  this  time  Anselm  had 
been  reconciled  to  the  kijig.  and  he  promptly  interfered  to 
check  so  gru?^s  a  violation  of  ecclesiastical  immunity.  His 
remonstrances  were  met  by  Henry  with  well-feigned 
surprise,  and  finally  the  matter  was  compromised  by  dis- 
cimrging  those  who  had  not  been  fined,  while  those  who 

'  Biuooa  DQnoimeiid.  ap^  Po^i  IV.  SI8, 

*  H««  th«  uouBrm^tbu  o(  (tjtcomcuuiiiuiitioii  in  whkh  St.  A&«elTn  «xluii1«^  hia 
ficrj  inlignution  ai  Uion?  vrho  contlnticd  irith  'M>sHltjLli  iDUuiin"  to  titty  the 
■uthoriticK  ottUc  Chtirch  (Aiifl<ilmi  Lib.  in.  E|kiflt,  l}^), 

AnWrn  wtu  out  cuUtelj  ^iLboul  Kf^idLancc  l[«  bw  clEorl*^  One  of  bis  DiOfik*i 
lUrglnolcl,  of  tba  gruat  moruuier;  of  Canlf  rbar;.  wrut«  a  ri<Arful1j  diffoHC  |iarttphnu«. 
in  Leoiiino  vcrBt?,  of  tho  life  of  St.  Molohofl.  It  wan  tn  cvilmiDdcd  gcnemtion, 
uid«n!,  ibab  oontd  nasi  wach  a  dennEciaiioD  of  morringo  tut  ihbl  pioioniicod  hj 

the  NitUl — 

Donutn  »n\1i»  thoniDo  mljoam  i^lpTiitmqoii  dolorum  1 
PloEiii*^  i»i(.  Unvbri*  iTicklamiia  lordgt  ruulkbris. 
Du|iIlcoL  amploiiui,  borror  Eaibi  copiiln,  laxai. 
Conjn^um  viLo,  Ttlwint  apviKu,  ouHlv, 
Nolo  UianiDi  talom,  doifdcro  iipirilaftlam, 

(Ctokc^B  Bhjmin^  iMAtx  V«n«,  p.  67.) 
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hful  been  forced  to  pay  were  proraised  three  years*  iindis- 
tur)>ed  possession  of  Uieir  positions.^ 

That  it  W1U4  iiujiossiblc  lu  effect  suddenly  5u  ^reat  « 
change  in  the  habits  and  lives  of  the  English  clergy 
was*  indeed,  admitted  by  IVschal  li.  himself,  when,  in 
1107,  he  wrote  to  Anseim  concerning  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  children  of  priests-  While  reminding 
bim  of  the  rules  of  the  Church,  he  adds  that  as,  in  Eng- 
bmd,  the  larger  and  better  portion  of  the  clergy  fall 
within  the  strope  of  the  prohibition,  he  grants  to  the  pri- 
mate power  of  dispensation,  by  which^  in  view  of  tlie  sad 
necessity  of  the  times,  he  can  admit  to  the  sacred  offices 
those  bom  during  their  parents'  priesthood,  who  are  fitted 
for  it  by  their  education  and  purity  of  life.  A  second 
epistle  on  the  same  subject  attests  the  perplexity  of  the 
jK)pt%  recalUng  to  Auhcim'h  reeullection  his  former  in- 
junctions, and  recommending  that,  as  there  was  no 
personal  guilt  involved,  those  of  the  proscribed  class  who 
were  in  orders  should,  if  worthy  of  their  positions,  be 
allowed  to  retain  them,  without  the  prixilrgi?  of  advance- 
ment.' The  question,  indeed,  was  hotly  debated.  There 
is  extant  a  letter  written  about  this  time  by  Thibaut  of 
Etampes,  a  dignitary  of  Oxford,  to  a  certain  Hosceline, 
who  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  had  promulgated 
the  doctrine  that  the  sons  of  priests  were  canonically 
ineligible  to  ordination.  Thibaut  characterises  this  as 
not  only  an  iimovation,  but  a  blasphemy,  and  seems 
utterly  unconscious  that  there  was  any  authority  for  such 
a  rule,' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  thus  far  tlie  proceedings  of 
the  reformers  were  directed  solely  against  the  marriage  of 
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ecclesiastics.  It  may  possibly  be  thmt  this  arose  from 
genentl  conjugal  virtue,  and  that,  satisfied  witli  the  pri- 
vilege, no  other  disorders  prevailed  among  the  clergy  ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  heresy  of  marriage  was 
so  heinous  in  the  vycs  of  the  sacerdotali^its,  that  it 
rendered  all  other  sins  venial,  and  that  such  other  sins 
might  be  tacitly  pa*!sed  over  in  the  endeavour  to  put  an 
end  to  the  greater  enonnity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
stubborn  wilfuliiesii  uf  the  olTeiiders  uiJy  provoked  in- 
crea-sing  rigour  on  the  part  of  the  autliorities.  We  have 
seen  that  tJie  council  of  1102  produced  little  result,  and 
that  when  the  secular  power  interfered  to  enforce  its 
canons,  the  Church,  jealous  of  its  privileges,  protested, 
so  that  many  priests  reUiined  their  wives,  and  marrijige 
was  still  openly  practised*  King  Henrj\  therefore,  at 
length,  in  1108^  summoned  another  council  to  assemble 
in  London,  where  he  urged  the  bishops  to  prosecute  the 
good  work,  and  pledged  his  power  to  their  support-' 
Fortified  by  this  and  by  the  consent  of  the  barons,  they 
promulgated  a  series  of  ten  canons,  whose  stringent 
nature  and  liberal  denunciation  of  penalties  prove  that 
the  prelates  felt  themselves  strengthened  by  the  royal  co- 
operation and  thus  able  to  conipel  obedience.  The  Nicene 
canon  was  declared  the  unalterable  law  of  the  Church  ; 
those  ecclesiastics  who  had  disregarded  the  decrees  of  the 
previous  council  were  debarred  from  performing  their 
functions  if  longer  contunaacious ;  any  priest  requiring  to 
see  Iiis  wife  was  only  to  do  so  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
presence  of  two  legitimate  witnesses ;  accusations  of  guilt 
were  to  be  met  by  regular  canonical  purgation,  a  priest 
requiring  six  compurgators,  a  deacon  four,  and  a  sub* 
deacon  two,  each  of  his  own  order.  Disobedience  to 
these  canons  was  declared  punishable  with  deprivation  of 
function  and  benefice,  expulsion    from  the  Church,  and 
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infaiiiy.  Only  eight  days  of  grace  were  allowed  ;  ftjrther 
persistence  in  wrong-doing  being  visited  with  imtant 
excommunication,  And  confiscation  to  the  bishops  of  the 
private  property  of  the  transgressors  and  of  their  women* 
together  with  the  persons  of  the  latter.  A  very  signi- 
ficant clause,  moreover,  shows  thai  grasping  officials  had 
discovered  the  speculative  value  of  previous  injunctions, 
and  that  the  degrading  custom  of  paying  hush-money  was 
already  in  common  use»  for  the  council  required  of  all 
archdeacons  and  deans,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture,  an 
oatli  that  they  would  not  receive  money  for  conniving 
at  in&acUonfi  of  the  rule,  nor  permit  priests  who  kept 
women,  to  celebrate  mass  or  to  employ  vicars  to  officiate 
for  theni.^ 

From  the  account  of  the  historian,  we  may  assume 
these  to  be  rather  acts  of  parliament  than  canons  of  a 
council,  and  that  the  assembly  was  convened  for  the 
special  purpose  of  devising  measures  for  subduing  the  re- 
calcitrant clergy.  The  temporal  power  was  thus  pledged 
to  enforce  the  regulations,  and  ns  so  enteqjrising  and 
resolute  a  monarch  as  Henry  had  undertaken  the  reform, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  prosecuted  it  with  vigour. 
Anselm  died  in  1109,  and  the  clergj'  rejoiced  in  the  hope 
that  their  persecution  would  cease  with  the  removal  of 
their  persecutor,  but  the  kuig  proceeded  to  enforee  the 
regulations  of  the  Council  of  I^ondon  with  more  vigour 
than  ever,  and  soon  obtained  at  lea.st  an  outward  show  of 
obedience.  Eadmer  darkly  intimates  that  this  resulted 
in  a  great  increase  of  shocking  crimes  committed  with 
those  rebtives  whose  residence  was  allowed,  and  he  is  at 
some  painK  to  argue  that  Antrim  and  his  attempted 
reforms  were  not  responsible  for  an  effect  »o  little  con- 
templated in  their  well-meant  endeavours.  Finally,  the 
ardour  of  the  king  cooled  off;  ecclesiastical  officials  were 

<  Ba<diQ«n  Hl>t.  Kcvor,  Lfci>.  iv. 
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found  readily  accessible  to  bribes  for  pemiiltinR  feinalc 
intercourse,  and  those  who  had  grown  tired  of  the  wives 
from  whom  they  had  been  separated  found  no  difficulty 
in  forming  more  desirable  unions  witli  new  ones.  Eadmer 
sorrowfully  adds  that  by  this  time  there  were  few  indeed 
who  continued  to  preserve  the  purity  vnih  vrhich  Anselm 
bad  laboured  so  strenuously  to  uduni  bis  clergy.^ 

The  evil  influences  of  this  laxity  in  the  Anglican 
Church  were  not  altogether  confined  to  Britain,  At  that 
period  the  Swedish  bishoprics  were  frequently  filled  by 
Englishmen,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  from  them  was 
deri%'ed  the  laxity  which,  as  we  hare  seen,  at  a  later  period, 
caused  the  Swedes  to  be  regarded  as  heretics  adhering  to 
tlie  Greek  schism.  An  incident  occurring  about  this  time 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  her  endeavours  to 
sunder  the  earthly  ties  of  her  ministers.  An  English 
priest,  named  Edward,  was  promoted  to  the  Swedish 
episcopate  of  Searen,  Unluckily,  he  had  left  a  wife  be- 
hind him  in  England,  and,  after  a  short  residence  in  his 
new  dignity  had  enabled  him  to  collect  together  the  trea^ 
suresof  his  see.  he  absconded  with  them  to  his  spouse, 
leaving  his  diocese  widowed  and  penniless.^ 

At  length  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  England 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  pontiffs  who  had  bestowed 
so  much  fruitless  energy  on  the  morals  of  the  Conti- 
nental priesthood;  and  Ilonorius  II.  sent  Cardinal  John 
of  Crema  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  its 
discipline.  In  September  1126  the  legate  held  a  council 
in  liondon^  where  he  caused  the  adoption  of  a  canon 
menacing  with  degradation  all  those  in  orders  who  did 
not  abstain  from  the  society  of  their  wives,  or  of  other 
women   liable  to  suspicion;^   and  the  expressions  cm- 


%  Ikdflwrl  lltfltp  Novor.  Lib.  IV. 
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ployed  sliow  that  previous  l^islation  had  been  altoftclhcr 
nugatonr'.  That  the  cardinars  endeavours  excited  the 
oppn5;ition  of  at  least  n  powerful  portion  of  the  clergy 
is  fairly  dcduciblc  from  the  unlucky  adventure  which 
put  a  sudden  icnniuitLiou  to  his  nii?>hion.  After  fiercely 
denouncing  the  concubines  of  priests  and  expatiating  on 
the  burning  shame  that  the  body  of  Christ  should  be 
made  by  one  who  had  but  just  left  the  side  of  a  harlot, 
he  was  that  very  night  surprised  in  the  company  nf  a 
courtesan,  though  he  had  on  the  same  day  celebrated 
mass ;  and  the  suggestion  that  he  had  been  entrapped 
by  his  enemies,  while  it  did  not  palliate  his  guilt,  may 
he  assumed  to  indicate  the  power  and  determination  of 
those  who  opposed  his  reforms.* 

^  Henrto.  Huadngd-  Lib.  vii. — Hatt^  Paria,  lum.  USS^^BuobliiB  fftnn.  tlSS« 
KOh  12)  «f:<lMvotrra  to  disprove  tht  ■tory.bat  U  onlr  abl«  to  offer  kmwiU  i]*0itivB 
iiJ]i4^tii>tL^  of  bill  HtUc  wcigbt  whtrn  oppOficd  to  the  loitimonj  «f  »  coot^mpomy 
like  tIflDrf  oC  lluntm^^ton.  nho  sjuvikK  or  it  n«  a  nuUnr  of  public  notortotj,  wbicb 
ofttorcH  thv  cjnrdinal  nith  ili>f(rao  nocl  4lroT«  hiia  fri^m  EDflantl. 

Such  Gooduot  mui  h  favourlld  tbome  of  obiur^iitloii  with  th4  ucvtloR  of  Uw 
Iweltbb  And  tbirtoatibb  ceiituHf«^ 

<ktU  tuqul  mimm  didi 

PiHt&mploJlUin  Li]BrQtH(ii«t 

(Un  M6nl  yoMn  lAtinc*.  p.  I3fl.} 
80  itliio,  ncDoog  th«  po«TfiH  whioh  puv.  nndor  tbc  nanio  i>f  Ooliu  Bpiroopo*  1*  OM 
of  nere«  InvnotlTii  dlr«ot«d  itfalu«t  tfan  prlfmU.  Id  whir.h  tbii  1»  ono  of  Ui»  priDcipMl 
«ccqmUodi — 

0  •w*rdc«,  tirt**  rvrpondo, 
Qui  lnqtiHi(4r  t%  jooiuiJ* 
Cum  uiora  donnU,  aodo 

03r|iiiii  CliHill  lAj»dioi>, 

Wdu*  qaftm  tu  poeoitrioi*. 


Plirma  iordo,  p1«nUii  nandii^ 
JA  uit<ir«m  miuiui  t«iuLfi, 
Qdam  oonto'DpnU,  iu«in  o0«nilli, 

Qiuli  Qor<l«>  i|UAli  urv 

CnrTui*  niriili,  cum  QRior*, 
IVvLak,  mj^ni  d«  fotora, 
|>i|^Tiu>i  jili^u  Dt  lortorc. 

Mnpw'tf  Poon»(0*md  Boo.  Vil   pp.  tO^'40). 
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The  energy  of  the  reformers  and  the  stubborn  obflfci- 
nacy  of  the  clergy  arc  alike  manifested  by  the  Council 
of  Westminster,  held  the  following  year,  whieh  found 
it  neeessary  to  repeat  the  prohibition  and  to  f^ard  it 
with  stringent  provisions,  based  upon  those  of  1108.^ 
This,  however  proved  a*;  ineffectual  as  its  predece*isoni, 
and  another  effort  was  made  the  next  year  under  auspices 
which  promised  a  happier  result  King  Henry  scraped 
suddenly  to  recover  the  holy  zeal  ivhich  had  lain  dor- 
nt&nt  for  a  score  of  years,  and  in  the  summer  of  1129 
he  convened  a  great  assembly  of  all  the  bishops,  arch- 
deacons, ablmU,  priors,  and  canons  of  Rngland,  who 
found  that  they  were  summoned  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  immorality  of  the  clergy.  After 
long  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  all  who  should  not  put 
away  their  wives  by  St  Andrews  Day  (November  80th) 
should  be  deprived  of  their  functions,  their  churches,  atid 
their  houses;  and  the  assembly  separated^  entrusting 
to  the  zealous  sovereign  the  execution  of  the  decree. 
Perhaps  Henry  remembered  how  St,  Ansclm  had  inter- 
fered in  1 100  tu  protect  the  guilty  clergj'  from  the 
royal  extortioners;  perhaps  the  experience  of  his  long 
reign  had  shown  him  the  fruitlessness  of  endeavouring 
to  impose  an  impossible  virtue  on  carnal-minded  men. 
His  exchequer,  as  usual,  was  in  danger  of  collapse. 
The  whole  transaction  may  have  been  a  deeply-laid 
scheme  to  extort  money,  or  tlie  sudden  promptuigs  of 
temptation  may  have  been  too  powerful  for  his  self- 
denial — who  now  can  tell?  We  only  know  that  he  at 
once  put  into  action  an  extended  system  of  "  cnllagium»" 
and  having,  by  the  blind  simplicity  of  his  prelates,  the 
temporalities  of  nenrly  all  the  minor  clergy  in  his  power, 
he  proceeded  to  traffic  in  exemptions  shamelessly  and 
on  the  largest   scale,     As   a   financial  device,  the  plan 
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was  a  good  one ;  he  realised  a  va^i  sum  of  money,  and 
his  afnicted  priests  were  at  least  able  to  show  their 
superiors  a  royal  license  to  marry  or  to  keep  their  con- 
cubines in  peace,' 


The  repetition  of  almofit  identical  enactments,  year 
after  year,  with  corresponding  infinitesimal  results,  grow* 
wearisome  and  monotonous.  If,  therefore^  1  refer  to 
the  Synod  of  Westminster,  held  in  1188,  by  the  papal 
legate  Alberic,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  which  deprived  of  func- 
tion arid  b(!nefice  all  married  and  concuhinary  ecclesi- 
astics,* it  is  only  to  observe  that  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  invalidity  of  sacerdotal  marriage, 
which  at  that  period  Inuocent  11,  wa^  engaged  in  pro- 
mulgating. So,  if  I  allude  to  an  epistle  of  l^ucius  II, 
in  1144,  reprehending  the  general  English  custom  by 
which  sons  succeeded  to  the  churches  of  their  fathers, 
it  is  merely  to  chronicle  the  commencement  of  the  direct 
efforts  of  the  popes,  fruitlessly  continued  dming  the 
remainder  of  the  century,  tu  abolish  that  widespread  and 
seemingly  ineradicable  abuse.* 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  Church  resulting 
from  these  prolonged  and  persistent  efforts  may  be 
guessed  fVoni  une  or  two  examples.  When,  in  11S0» 
Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  revolted  against  King  Stephen, 
he  entrusted  the  defence  of  his  castle  of  Devizes  to  his 
concubine,  Maud  of  Ranisbury.  She  bravely  fidlillcd 
her  charge  and  repulsed  the  assaults  of  the  king,  until 
he  bethoujjht  him  of  a  way  to  compel  a  surrender. 
Obtaining  possession  of  Roger,  son  of  Maud  and  Nigel, 
the  unhappy  youth  was  brouglit  before  the  walls,  and 

>  Henrio.  lluDtingd.  Ub.  V]L*-AiiglQ-bAXOn  Cbrvo.  abs.   ILV^p— lUtt.   FftH*, 
uuL  U2a 
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preparation*:  were  made  to  hang  him  in  his  mothers 
ught.  At  this  her  courage  gitve  way,  and  she  capitu- 
lated at  ooceJ  Though  the  monkish  chronicler  stig- 
mutises  Maud  as  "  pellex  epiMropi/'  she  may  probably 
have  been  his  wife — in  either  case  the  publicity  of  the 
connection  is  a  sutKcicnt  commentary  on  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  age  which  took  no  exception  to 
the  elevation  of  Richard  Fitz-Neal,  another  son  of  the 
liame  reverend  prelate,  to  the  bishopric  of  London  and 
to  the  post  of  treasurer  to  King  Heury   11. 

If  this  be  attrihuted  to  the  unbridled  turbulence  of 
Stepheirs  reign,  we  may  turn  to  the  comparatively 
calmer  times  of  Henry  IL,  when  Alexander  IIL,  amid 
his  ceaseless  eiTorts  to  restore  the  Church  discipline  of 
England,  in  1171  ordered  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and 
Worcester  and  the  Abbot  of  Kcvcrsbam  to  examine 
and  report  as  to  the  evil  reputation  of  CJarcmbald. 
abbot'Clcct  of  St,  Augustine's  of  Canterbury,  In  the 
execution  of  this  duty  they  found  that  that  venerable 
patriarch  had  seventeen  bastards  in  one  vilkge;  purity 
he  ridiculed  as  an  impossibility,  while  even  licentious- 
ness had  no  attraction  for  his  exhausted  senses  unless 
spiced  with  the  zciit  of  publicity.'  That  a  man  whose 
profligacy  was  so  openly  and  sliamelessly  defiant  could 
be  elected  to  the  higliest  place  in  the  oldest  and  most 
honoured  religious  community  in  £ngland  is  a  fact 
which  lends  colour  to  an  a^crtion  of  a  writer  of  the 
time   of  King  Jolm,  that    clergy  and   laity  were  india- 


1  Orderla  Vital  P.  ui.  Lib,  xUl.  o.  SO* 

I  Flait  vetnlne  et  liin&it  in  firoiiniu,  tkiloo  tmptid<fiui  tit  ISbiiiinvm^  alal  qobBi 
puUicarortt.  folnptuo^m  eicc  hoq  repaCDl.  .  .  ,  FonticntiOiDii  abaiiam  couiiant 
niHr«Hbil&ti-  Prolet-arluft  est  u.dao  quod  fAuoL*  njinU  o1  w>1jo1oa  UitfA  Aiicum'it  vt 
pAtdoTobanim  tterleoi  antectiOUit.— Jooan,  hurc>iborl4.ia*.  fipiitt.  3L0-  Weil  tulgbt 
Alfiuuidur,  m  ordering  hm  <ijoolion.  taj  '*JpBum  tovunurtot  UjL  eicGiwbufl  e« 
Drminiljati  publicia  irreti4.uiu<  cjucxi  pet  eomru  uobla  llttanu*  rocitaU  uurlbus  noatrl* 
iiimium  pnesti^mnl  imiium  ul  tluLon^u/*— Kluihun,  Hlft.  Uoxiut.  Au|ctiit  p*  4JB^ 
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tinguishfibly  bftd/  aud  perhapfs  justifies  the  Anecdote 
told  of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  wlio  a^sumcd  that 
Uie  clcrjjy  were  iiuich  worse  than  the  laity.*  How  little 
tliese  scandals  shocked  the  public  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  required  papal  interference  to  cause  the  refor- 
mation of  the  nunnery  of  jVvesbury.  The  abbess  had 
borne  three  children,  and  the  nun«,  as  the  chronicler 
informs  uh,  were  worse  than  their  superior,  but  when 
Alexander  forced  an  investigation  no  canonical  puni?^h- 
incnt  w*as  inflicted  on  the  guilty.  Such  of  the  nuns 
as  promised  to  live  chastely  in  future  were  allowed  to 
remain,  and  the  rest  were  simply  dismissed,  while  the 
abbess  was  pensioned  libt^rally  with  ten  marks  a  year 
to  preserve  her  from  disgrace  and  want-  The  vacancies 
thus  created  were  filled  with  nuns  from  Fontevraud, 
who  proved  to  l>e  as  bad  as  those  whom  tliey  replaced.* 
The  same  insensibility  is  manifested  in  a  legal  transaction 
of  tlie  period,  when  Witgar,  the  priest  of  Mendlesham, 
desired  to  secure  the  reversion  of  his  benefice  to  his 
son  Nicholas^  and  applied  to  the  patron  of  his  ehunrb, 
Martin,  Abbot  of  Battle  Abbey,  who  agreed  to  con- 
form to  Ills  wishes  on  condition  tiiat  tlie  annual  payment 
exacted  from  the  chureli  in  question  should  be  increased 

)  Cnfldtmiiloniin  C4iniiliij*> 
E*t  ■acDfda  ut  populiitf, 
ClUTUUk  All  UlicUiiO]^ 

AudaJE  «t  inipertomtuk 

{Wri^ljl.  VtAiU  Songi  uC  tCi>KJuid,  p.  9.} 
And  »DOtb«r  tmllgnant  CburchuuLc  cioUlian— 

Qui  mot  qui  vcdcHijik  vomtuQi  ct  ra«r<Q&titur  t 
Qui  loat  fonioMrii  I    Qui  suitt  qui  miiKhiuitur  f 
Uai  miiunm  timxkfvolADC  «t  iboiDtiuuitar  T 
Quit  «l«rici;  ■  ooblB  aatt  lon^  omtn  )#tHntiir, 

■  A  womjia  applied  to  fikbop  Hugh  fgr  «dvic!o  "  bupcr  impotoiituL  mAritl.  quia 
cJ«blLuui  c|  rcdijiiro  ilod  potani/'  wtiuii  LLu  prdalv  icmvL-ly  rrjilluil,  "  KucUuuua  ergo 
■i  VIM  iMJiri  ii4jOon1c>t«iii.  At  tftatim  illo  in  operf^  rwli^Su  «thi  fiioii1l4Uit,  prcKiuJclubin 
potetjii  cfQciotur/'-^Qlrbld.  Cukbtans.  Ocoun.  Bodet.  Dbu  ii.  *:-  xvSlI, 

•  fioncdktl  AbUtUO«iU  Ro^  Honr.  M.T.I  pp,  UO-C;  T.  n.  p.  us,  (H,  R 
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from  ten  Khillings  to  forty-  AVitgar  agreed,  and  on 
an  appointed  day,  accompanied  by  hi.s  son,  he  met  the 
abbot  and  hts  attendants  at  Colchester,  whcir  oaths 
were  publicly  interchanged  and  a  formal  agreement  was 
entered  into.^ 


The  efforts  of  Alexander  and  his  succ^Hors  were 
seconded  by  frequent  national  and  local  i^nodfj,  to  whose 
special  injunctions  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  tu  refer  in  full. 
One  noticeable  point  about  them,  howe\'er,  Ls  that  the 
terra  "  wife  "  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  "  concubina  " 
or  "focaria" — the  latter  meaning  a  person  who  was  a 
permanent  occupant  of  the  priest's  hearth,  hut  wn^  not 
recognised  by  the  authorities  as  a  lawful  wife.  Deans  and 
archdeacons  were  enjoined  to  hunt  up  these  illegal  com* 
panious,  but  from  the  frequency  of  the  injunctions,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  searcli  was  not  oitcn  success- 
ful, and  that  the  officials  found  the  duty  assigned  to  them 
too  difficult  or  too  unprofitable  for  execution.  That  it  was 
not  inipo&^ible,  however,  when  earnestly  undertaken,  is 
shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  King  John  unearthed 
the  unfortunate  creatures  when  it  suited  his  policy  tu 
do  HO,  During  the  long  dispute  over  the  election  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  the  see  of  St  David's,  the  king, 
who  was  resolved  that  no  Welshman  should  hold  that 
preferment,  instructed  hi^  officers,  in  1202,  to  seize  the 
women  of  all  the  cathedral  chapter  who  persisted  in 
supporting  Giraldus,*  Tlie  measure  was  doubtless  an 
efficacious  one,  and  he  repeated  it  when,  in  1208,  he 
persecuted  the  clergy  in  his  blind  impotence  of  wrath  at 
the  interdict  set  upon  his  kingdom  by  Innocent  IIL 
Discerning  in  these  qua*ii -conjugal  relation*;  the  tenderest 
t>pot  in  which  to  strike  those  who  had  rebelled  againiit 

^  Chron.  tfonut.  de  Bdio,  Loodud.  iMG.  pp.  142-3. 
*  UmddAik  ft  Stubb'n  CouDOtlfl  of  Great  BritaiD,  1.  i33^. 
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his  autliority  by  obeying  the  interdict,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  surest  siiid  readiest  means  of  extorting  money, 
among  his  other  schemes  of  spoliation  he  caused  all 
these  womeu  to  be  seized,  and  then  forced  the  unfor* 
tunate  Churchmen  to  buy  their  partners  back  at  exorbitant 
priets," 

The  case,  indeed,  with  which  the  eyes  of  the  officials 
were  blinded  to  that  wliich  wa»  patent  to  the  public 
was  the  subject  of  constimtly  recurrifig  legislation,  the 
reiteration  and  increasing  violence  of  which  hears  irre- 
fragable testimony  at  once  to  its  necessity  and  its  im- 
potence. Not  only  in  grave  synods  and  pastorals  was 
the  abuse  reprehended  and  deplored,  but  it  offered  too 
favourable  a  subject  for  popular  animadversion  to  escape 
the  shafts  of  satire.  In  the  preceding  century,  Thomas 
a  Becket,  in  a  vehement  attack  upon  simony,  includes 
this  among  the  many  manifestations  of  that  multiform 

sin — 

Symon  auffert,  Symoii  donat; 
Huiic  cxpellit,  huDc  ooroual,; 
HuDc  c'ircumJAt  gravi  peste, 
llluin  ikuptiilt  vcate.i 

There  were  few  more  popular  poems  in  the  Middle 
Ages   than    the  '' Apocalypsis  Golia?,"  tJie    more  tlian 

P«fhApa  H  lA  to  J^bn'a  cxpflrlnoco  [n  thi«  m&ttcr  thjkl  ta^j  be  jUUibut«d  tbd  tmal 
Uiftt  yihoTi.  iu  llH,  ho  «nurftd  Imo  4  lagM  tilih  hl»  kclght-aranL  nt^aw,  tba 
tCuiptfior  Otbo  tV.,  tfftjaft  PhlLlp  An^aaCoti  tboj  aIao  cloobr«d  w&f  a^lu»l 
loDoooDt  HI.,  &Ac1  propOBod  to  o^rrj  out  ft  ^Igontto  mIkedo  ot  ■pollAtioo  bj  «n 
rioblnit,  from  acdo«iMCic&l  |irai><(rljr>  &tl  who  mlgbl  rmllj  to  tbeti  nUnrUH.  Th«7 
pruclaimH  lh«ir  inttintioD  of  houbling  tbo  Ohurob,  rcduciii^  ttc  uqinbcrs  of  the 
i^cr^,  ptilppmg  thoid  Mho  were  loft  of  nil  tbob  tttmj>0f!ihtjcja,  xud  Itt^via^  ibanj 
uoiiy  tdudumui  «Upuii(U^  fiutlj  Jubfj  And  Otbv  liftO  bivn  uu^lur  Tjujoam u ploftiton, 
uid  could  ■p4%k  fr^HiiiEly  of  tho  ov^rwooning  powf<r  o-nA  ahxtaaa  of  tbo  Oburttfa. 
whoM  iDtimbon  they  objmictoriao  rji  "  (coqum  boo  pi^mm  ot  tnfpm  cOMtUO/tm 
iiAtiiia,  qaod  oib  duch,  quodque  Hub  tvolo  muoul  ct  umbn,  qui  tnudn  wiwnuU 
qaorom  omnlti  Ubor  In  tioc  oil.  ut  l^ui^lio  VcDcrlqae  vu^eal,  qulbud  crapulA  ObOill 
porta  eoUa  inflat,  v«Eitr4w}i)«  abdomlua  ouvnl "  (LUnI|{-  Cod,  Diplvu,  IIaIIv,  I,  M), 
A  Uvt  woolu  LaMr  tbe  firitlffe  of  Bouvm«ii  put  m  HudJou  end  to  %h\B  promidbK  pLftD 
of  riffarmttlon.  *  Du  Mcril,  Poif*k«  Pop,  LaUdu,  p.  JT9. 
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doubtful  authorship  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  cUimed 
for  Walter  Map€«  in  Kngland  and  Gautier  deChftttllcHi 
in  France ;  and  the  euduring  reputation  of  which  is 
attested  by  :m  Rngltsh  version  as  late  a^  the  sixteeatli 
century.  The  author  whoever  he  be,  inveighing  against 
the  evil  courses  of  the  archdeacons,  assumes  that  the 
extortion  of  the  "  cuUagium  "^  was  ahnost  universal 

ScilucUm  niuitii  fnucle  pnuuiibuli 

Opit  fbcariJJni,  lit  prr  ctibiciiU 

Kortunam  h»beat  forturiAin  loculi, 

Bt  per  vchlculum  omen  vchiciili. 
Decftno  pntciplt  quud  si  pre^bUeri 

Per  gcniUvuK  sell  iaUvQ^  fieri, 

AccuMiiH  TaHaI  vocatuin  coolcHj 

AbUUv  fntiibiia  a  ports  inferiJ 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Veler 
de  V^inea  nko  lias  hi^  ^ng  at  the  ^aine  corruption,  and 
though  the  part  he  took  tn  the  iicrcc  quarrcb  between 
his  ma^iter  Frederic  II.  and  the  papacy  renders  hiin 
perhaps  a  prejudiced  witness,  still  his  ample  experienoe 
of  the  disorders  of  the  Church  makes  him  an  experi* 
enced  one. 

Non  utuntur  clcrici  no»tri  vc«tiincnHst 

Sed  tcncnt  tbcArlas,  ^uod  cUuior  est  gcntte — 

— Drhlnc  rcum  t^oiivocaiit,  ct,  lurba  reji-ctn. 

Dicuut;  laUi  crimltu  UbJ  Huut  otjjecU; 

Pone  hbr*a  qufikdccim  In  no^trft  coMcet^ 

£t  tuA  fljigttiu  non  erunt  il«tecU. 

fteuEi  d«t  UcnurioB,  Fmlrf!*  vcriptum  raclunt ; 

Sio  infAm^s  plurimi  per  nmnmcix  pvjuJunt : 

Qui  toUm  peeuni&iu  quftin  pctunt  iion  trulunt* 

Simul  iu  infftmbm  irt  In  pariiam  ciuluiit.^ 

The  example  which  King  John  had  set,  however 
instructive,  was    not  appreciated   by   tlie   ecclesiastical 

1  HftpH'fl  ?QDm».  p.  la 
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authorities,  aiid  the  "focario:"  were  allowed  to  rcmAtn 
virtually  undib-turbed,  ut  least  to  such  an  extent  lu  Lu 
render  them  alino}>t  universal  Although  by  rifpd 
Churolimen  they  wtrre  regarded  as  mere  concubines, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tie  between  thcni 
and  the  priests  was  of  a  binding  nature,  which  appears 
to  have  waiited  none  of  the  rites  essential  to  its  entire 
respcctabiUty.  C!traldu2i  Cambrcnsis,  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age  about  the  year  1220,  speaks  of  tliese  com* 
panions  being  publicly  maintained  by  nearly  all  the 
parish  priests  in  England  and  Whales,  They  arranged 
to  have  their  benefices  transmitted  to  their  sons,  while 
tlieir  daughters  were  married  to  the  sons  of  other  priestn. 
Urns  establishing  an  hereditary  sacerdotal  caste  in  which 
marriage  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  course.*  In 
1202  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  complained  to  Innocent  III. 
of  the  numeious  sons  of  parish  pi-iests  and  vicars  who 
seized  their  cimrehesand  claimed  to  hold  them  of  right, 
actually  appealing  to  Rome  when  they  sought  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  Innocent  of  course  ordered  thdr  removal 
and  subjection  to  di^ciphnc  without  appeal;  but  tlie  evil 


'  PnioB  kiitea«  mora  aftcardotiuii  pKri3Cilila1fiiai  Attirtui  fi»ro  casotoramT  duDuftbJll 
ijuldom  at  ditfsijLblli,  publicam  ncnum  hft^jntuil  i-omiten)  indivkdavn.  ot  to  ioao 
focftrUin  ot  in  oubiaulo  i^cncubltiaai- — Oinld.  Cdinbreiitf.  S|vouI,  Booltti,  Dbl.  ii\. 
c.  B.  (Glmld.  Opp.  Ul.  139.)  However  QirnJdui  ftcd  the  wrcrcr  CburobmeQ  migtii 
Plt^tDatis*  tbcflc  ovQjpauioD>  ob  uuikoubliiiin,  bliuj  ymrv  wkJvuU^  utillei]  In  tlio  bomb 
of  nBAtrfmnny-  Ka  lAyi  liliuihilf,  ri*s{ifVTtJnfj  Wiiln«. '*  Xtvae  to  novl  .  .  mndnlrioi 
MbntTVc&iaB  fer«  ounotos,  moiliiM  vdto  Walcotico*.  pubiloo*  fomicarloi  et  oonca' 

fuc&rtM  *uiut  ouiu  Dlj^iLvLrluEbaD  et  nutriclbafi  lUfUtf  uuuttbull»  la  larlliun  ti.  i^nv- 
t^ftlJbVB  aihilMftl^fl-  .  .  .  Ad«o  t^aldcm  uC  ilcut  pcktro*  oanni  Lpua  ibl  ^nnoruiit  tt 
promovcnibti  de <t  ipd  nor*  ooneltijlli  prolmn  IbMem  jtiuoJunl,  tun  la  riULii  «ibi 
qoftm  b«neflcUfl  tuccadUMUn.  Filiio  nuuqo^  buLh  Biatfm  cain  kdultl  fiwrlal  «C 
|i1if£i«  jjubertAllfl  ATmCtf  vxcc^iarliJl*  ooncatkamcorum  luorum  flllAs.  nt  tlo  Bnnlorl 
f(Dd*ru  MDgvlaku  HeiUfiot  vt  iLOiRUjiliii  jum  junjfuilur.  ^ttn  jndn'laft  tvput^  ds^ 
priif-uTunf.  f  uMtEaoduxn  ftut«iii  >  ,  .  oBJicmc^ui  BimkL  fiiua  ■aju  oonforn  ptir  cwaIod^di 
tivm  uicfflanciber  olaboruiC'  (0«  Jure  et  Suitu  Voner.  EocIml.  Diat  1.)  Tb&l  tbU 
ooQduioa  of  Air&irs  was  cot  ooQU&ecI  to  tbc  uuicrflA  of  CftthcdAl  churobtui  U  erJd^ut 
Cr<fiu  but  foooraJ  ifimjuka  lu  tbo  Goum.  KikiIob^  Di«t>  If,  oap>  xxUi' 

Hi«  treatUc.  Do  3tAtu  Hooovoql  Ko^Io*.,  ti«  vrrUica  afur  Vi\t,  mi4  tbtrvforv 
*ub«oqucatt^'  to  tbo  tJcatb  i:^  InuoccnE  \\\. 
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contimied,  and  in  1205  we  find  him  writing  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whom  he  required  to 
ejeet  the  sons  of  priests  who  in  many  eases  held  their 
fathers  benefices,'  The  propriety  of  the  connection,  and 
the  hereditary  ecclesiastical  functions  of  the  oiFspring, 
arc  quaintly  alluded  to  in  a  poem  of  the  period,  wherein 
a  logician  takes  a  priest  to  task  for  entertainuig  such 
a  partner— 

L— Et  frm  tot  uinumcrU  <|Ur  froquonUa  nuliMr 

Est  tibi  presbyter*  ptua  oitiaJU. 
P.^Ma1o  cum  prf.fibyter*  pulchnk  farnleitH, 

Scrviturot  domiuo  fi)io«  lucntri, 

Quam  vajiaa  sAlcUftes  per  Aiitra  accUri : 

Efit  liihonifittbitimum  aic  dchoncfttAri.' 


Even  the  holy  virgins,  spouses  of  Christ,  seem  to 
have  claimed  and  enjoyed  the  largest  liberty.  To  this 
period  is  attributed  a  homily  to  nuns,  whicli  earnestly 
dissuades  them  from  leaving  tlieir  blessed  state  and  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  cares  and  toils  inseparable  from 
matrimony.  The  wTiter  appeals  to  no  rules  of  ecclesi- 
astical law  that  could  be  enforced  to  prei'ent  them  from 
following  their  choice,  but  labours  drearily  to  prove  that 
they  would  not  better  their  condition,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  by  forsaking  their  heavenly  bridc- 
groum  for  an  earthly  one. — *'  And  of  godes  brude.  and 
his  freo  dohter.  for  ba  to  gederes  ha  is;  bicometh  theow 
under  mou  and  liis  threl  to  don  al  mid  drehen  that  him 
liketh."* 

Innocent  III.  had  not  overlooked  such  a  state  of 
discipline,  especially  after  the  transactions  between  him* 
self  and  John  had  rendered  him  the  suzerain  of  England, 

)  TDQOcant.PP.  ITT.  Re^rMt-  v.  60 :  viii.  U7. 

'  he  pre^li^'lero  «c  Jogioo.     Uap«a'i>  Hoculk,  p,  25iy. 
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and  doubly  i^ponsible  for  the  morals  of  the  English 
Church.  Thus  as  early  as  1208  we  find  him  expressing 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwicli  his  surprise  that  priests  In 
his  diorese  contend  that  they  can  retain  their  benefices 
after  having  ."solemnly  contracted  marriage  in  the  face 
of  the  Church,  AH  such  arc  peremptorily  ordered  to 
be  removed  without  appeal^  either  by  the  bishop  himself, 
or  by  his  superior  in  cases  in  which  he  had  personally 
conferred  the  prt-fcrment'  His  zealous  efforts  to  effect 
an  impossible  reform  are  chronicled  by  a  rhymer  of  the 
period,  who  enters  fully  into  the  dismay  of  the  good 
pastors  at  the  prospect  of  t)ie  innovation,  s%nd  who  argues 
their  cause  with  all  the  sturdy  comroon-sense  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind, 

Prisciani  ngula  pciiitun  cai»«tur, 

Sioerdo*  per  hie  «t  hwe  oKm  docHmilMttir ; 
S«(l  per  hie  MoUimmodo  nunc  artioulatur. 
Cum  per  nostrum  pnpsnlcm  hm?  ftmovcfttur, 

•  «  ■  >  •  ■ 

Quid  Bgant  prcabjtcri  propHU  «arctit«»? 
Aliciuik  violent  clanculo  molcnte«, 
NunU  pro  fonjugiii  ftrminU  pnrpent^i, 
F^nAm  vcl  iDftunittm  nihil  meLuento. 

Kon  cat  Innoocntiut^  inuvo  doccdk  vertp 
Qui  quod  DeuB  cIckCiiEt  studf^t  abdlf-r«  ; 
JuMit  rnira  Daminiift  fnrminaa  habere, 
Sed  hoc  no«ter  pootifex  juuit  prohiberc. 


Glj^ert  noB  pnecipit  vctus  tcsUracntum ; 
Ubi  Q<kvuiD  pmhibet  Mu&quArn  est  inventuno. 
A  modentis  ktum  c^t  litud  document  uni, 
Ad  quod  nultum  ratio  pnrbet  ar^oietittimi* 


■  lAomwnt.  rP.  ni.  R«K*«t.  VJ.  103. 

<  Uapet'f  PoomA.  pp-  ]Tl-2.  Thli  will-known  poem  bu  btoD  bttrlbnUd  to  Uk« 
Tnaimblo  HiM«bt»rt,  Blihop  of  L«  Maqs,  u  writton  oit  tho  occulon  oi  tb*  nronoA- 
tfofi  of  th«  Fmich  olergf  by  CdUiu*  ll-(CrolL«>  Rbjmlng  Lablo  Vorto,  p.  S5),  but 
the  1^hJlfn<t«r  of  Lbat  rvvcf«iid  prelate  lorblda  auoh  ui  iM«aiOEAl(JB.  or«D  If  Iha 
tllcukD  to  Incoottit  did  not  uiii|;n  lo  IL  a  lalet  period. 
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Nor  were  Uie  pjiiglish  bishops  remiss  in  seconding 
the  effort*  of  the  pope  to  break  down  the  opposition 
which  thus  openly  defied  their  power  and  ventured  even 
to  justify  the  heresy  of  sacerdotal  n^arriage.  Conneilfs 
were  held  which  passed  eanons  more  stringent  than  ever; 
bishops  issued  constitutions  and  pastorals  denouncing  the 
custom ;  inqucst:>  were  organised  to  traverse  the  dioceses 
and  investigate  the  household  of  every  priest-  The  women 
especially  were  attacked.  Christian  sepulture  was  denied 
them;  property  left  to  them  and  their  children  by  their 
partner;  in  giiitt  was  ronfisrated  to  the  hishops  ;  rhurrhing 
after  childbirth  was  interdicted  to  them  ;  and,  if  still  con- 
tumacious after  a  due  series  of  warnings*  they  were  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arm  for  condign  punishment,' 
How  much  ail  this  bustling  legislation  effected  is  best 
shown  by  the  dci^laratlon  of  the  legate,  C'ardinat  Otto,  in 
1237>  at  the  gnrnt  <*ouncil  of  London.  Me  deplores  the 
fact  that  married  men  received  orders  and  held  benefices 
while  sLill  retaining  their  wives,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  their  children  as  legitimate  by  public  deeds 
and  witnesses.  After  descantmg  upon  the  evils  of  this 
neglect  of  discipline,  he  orders  that  all  married  clerks 
shall  be  deprived  of  preferment  and  benefice,  that  their 
property  shall  not  descend  to  wife  or  children,  but  to  their 
churches,  and  that  their  sons  shall  be  incapable  of  holy 
orders  unless  specially  dispensed  for  eniiueiit  merit ;  then 
turning  upon  concubinary  priests,  he  inveighs  strongly 
against  their  licentiousness,  and  decrees  that  all  guilty 
of  the  sin  shall  within  thirty  days  dismiss  their  women 
for  ever,  under  pain  of  suspension  from  fimction  And  bene- 
fice  until   full   satisfaction,  persistent    contumacy   being 

^  OoELOfh  Sbontficiu.  ann-  119&  c.  IT. — OoiwD,  Loodlfileiu.  aiui.  1200  e.  lOi— 
ConoiL  I>aiiolm«D»>  anu^  12^ — OoqcH  OiooSetUH  ftno- 122%  c.  ffi-^-CoaMIt,  Arollfap. 
CAntonr.  unn.  irzfi  (Mau.  )'&rU,  tmn-  J:^G)»— CoDstit  Kpiscv  Llnoolii.  uta.  tXaO 
iWilkiDfl  t-  G^)^— OoQftUt^  ProrSn.  Oatittiiu.  «nn-  1236  q,  S,  4,  BO.— Cooittt.  Coi^n- 
irieat.  Knn.  1287  EWiUuDB  I.  641).  Jfco. 
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visited  with  deprivation.  The  archbishops  and  bishops 
sre  commanded  to  make  thorough  inquisition  througliout 
all  the  deaneries,  to  brinj^  offenders  to  light,  and  also  to 
put  All  end  to  the  iniquitous  prftctice  of  ordaining  the 
offspring  of  such  connections  as  successors  in  their  father's 
benefices.' 

This  legislation  produced  much  excitement,  and  the 
legate  even  had  fears  for  his  life.  Some  prelates,  indeed, 
maintained  that  it  was  binding  on  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land only  during  the  residence  of  Otto,  but  they  were 
overruled,  and  it  remained,  at  least  nominally,  in  force, 
and  was  frequently  referred  to  subsequently  as  the  recog- 
uiM^d  law  in  siueh  matteni.  It^  effect  was  considerable, 
and  some  of  the  bishops  endeavoured  to  carry  out  its 
provisions  with  energj%  as  may  be  presumed  from  a  con- 
stitution of  William  of  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
issued  in  1240,  ordering  his  officials  to  invei^tigate  dili- 
gently whether  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  had 
concubines  or  were  married.' 

To  this  period  and  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  these 
proceedings  are  doubtless  to  be  attributed  several  satirical 
pieces  of  verse  describing  tlie  excitement  occurring  among 
the  iinfortimate  clerks  thus  attarkec)  in  their  tenderest 
spot.  The  opening  lines  of  one  of  these  poems  indicate 
the  novelty  and  unexpectedness  of  the  new  regulations ; — 

Ftuinor  f>ovii«  Anglic  p<ut««  pergiravit, 
derivoft,  prvftbytcEToi  ofiin«t  exciUvitj 

Nt9citcr  pnshfter\i  hinc  (ttn  procelU  : 
QuiKjuia  timet  jiraviter  pro  mn  puelU. 

The  author  then  desci'ibes  a  great  council,  attended  by 
more    than    ten    thousand    ecclesiastics,    assembled    to 


■  WaUnA  J.  672-3. 
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deliberate  on  the  course  to  be  pursiieH    in   so  delicate 
a  conjuncture.     An  old  priest  commences^ 

Pro  nofttrib  ux^Hbuf  sumuH  ocingrcgati  ; 

All  mAiitUtEiin  domini  p«]iiu  vel  1px*^i' 
Retpondere  ^mviter  ne  Kitu  dnmpmati.^ 

Another  poem  of  similar  character  dcKcribcs  a  chapter 
held  by  all  orders  and  grades  to  consider  the  same  ques- 
tion. The  various  speakers  declare  their  inability  to 
obey  the  new  rule*  except  two,  whose  age  renders  them 
indifferent    A  learned  doctor  exclaims— 

Omnls  debit  clericua  habere  eoiieubinun  ; 
tloc  tlUit  qut  coron«ni  j^crit  auro  tHnuii ; 
H«QG  igjtur  rctiitciG  dccot  <lisci|>liA*m* 

The  gencml  belief  in  the  legality  of  the  connection  i? 
5iliown  by  the  remark  of  another —  ^ 

Surgeon  Unas  presbyter  inrim  t\c  tutaJi  -  .  . 
"  UnAin  "  dixit  "  tcnco  uuorc  Icgali, 
QtiAm  nolo  d<m>itt«rc  pro  1«;g«  tall." 

Another  expects  to  escape  by  paying  his  "  cullagium  " — 

Duodccimua  clAm^tt  nutj^nn  cum  cUmore : 
"  Nod  me  ponttfex  tcrrct  mlniB  et  pavorc  : 
Sed  ego  DumnioB  prwbeam  pro  Dei  amore, 
lit  in  p4ce  rottaeatn  cam  cum  uzore." 

Another  urges  the  indiscriminate  immorality  attending 
upon  the  attempt  to  enforce  an  impossible  asceticism' — 

AddJdit  ulterius:  "Sitis  mcnnor  horum, 
Si  vebirc  pncftui  vult  spet-inlein  tomrn, 
Cernet  totuin  brevi  plenum  esse  clionim 
Ordine  »erortim  ftdullerorum/' 


D«  CoQTocatloQo  &w»rdotiim  [MApM's  Poem*,  pp^  lBt>*S). 
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And  at  length  the  discussion  clo?»es  with  the  speech  of  a 
DomLnican,  who  ends  his  remarks  by  predicting — 

Habct>itnuH  cterici  duAs  coticubipAA : 
Mocathir  caoonici  totidcni  vet  tHnu : 
]>eeanl,  praelaK,  qiutuor  v«L  <|uiiuM  t 
SEo  Unrlera  lege«  imp1«lniDui  divina».^ 

Notwithstanding  these  flights  of  the  imagination,  no 
organised  resistance  was  offered  to  the  reform.  The 
clergy  sullenly  acquiesced,  and  submitted  to  a  pressure 
which  was  becoming  irresistible.  The  tnumph  of  the 
sacerdotal  party,  however,  was  gradual,  and  no  exact 
hmit  can  be  assigned  to  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  celibacy.  In  1250  the  idea  of  married  priests  was  still 
sufficiently  prevalent  to  lead  the  populace  of  London  to 
include  matrimony  among  the  accusation*;  hrought  against 
Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterburj',  when  his  tyranny 
had    aroused  general  resistance;*    and   in    1255    Walter 

*  H«po*'»  PooDU>  pp.  ITfi-y, — All  thfl  poftUut^rt  of  Iho  peHod,  bovover,  woro  not 
enlktMl  on  one  a\dt.  Thtr#  b  ait*nt.  an  ^xburtAlioo  *ffa)n«t  njuriiuze,  udOrcsMd  U> 
the  dctgj.  which  oonriitt  of  a  violent  InvMtivr  agftinit  the  wt,  rroai pi tu Eating  iho 
cuat^m&rf  aootuntknuagslnn  women  with  alt  tbc  bruul  oguHSbfrBiol  thcitg*:— 

(Jul  TlruED  pnipriiiiii  vellat  nun  vitcro, 
Ut  iliil  h(l[ill*iru  nciD  c<uHAt  mpcim^ 
l>«|fitAt  I^CuT  oltnu  (lUDo  niitwro. 

Dn  U^ril,  op-  tit.  p.  iHi. 
The  "CoTLfDi«IoOo1te"feellDgl3rbflWftUallie  difficult;  of  roodcttiitcobt^lcnoniA 
Iho  now  rcguUtloEit : — 

Bo*  Mt  kHuiAiiaut  rinovr*  niilurnta, 

Id  na|i«i,lu  TJr|;iuiiLU  Euaiil«iu  fcrcv  iianko  ; 
JiLr#u»  non  poaiUQiu*  losvm  joqul  duram, 
LoTium4|u*  ocjrpumiu  rjun  htktiurQ  cumifi. 
<julJ  in  kgTLc  podtid  Ifgne  noa  uratur  T 

<JqU  In  nmnilrt  Hurainmn*  4<44iiiii  halxxitnrt 
Uhr|  VODUl  difitriJ  jU>0D«f  VDllAtur 

0(uIU  lli»quiwV  ^^^  pHHlatur  f 

iitupm'a  PoflTn*!  p.  TS. 
'  lituM.  Parlji,  Ann.  1250, 

ThU  Bonifue  m  brotbot  of  tbo  Dak*  of  Btivoy.  ud  wm  ona  od  tbo  IeaIIah 
prcloto*  wboio  l&trnjJdi  lAtu  the  choice  pl&oc*  of  Lho  Bn^^tlAti  Cbareb  wd«  a  wurco 
cff  iuteiuo  briUtluA.  He  wuii  beaUQcd  in  1tt'J8,  bia  lancLUj  being  attwtc<l  hy  tZi« 
fcoormptlon  of  bli  Iwdy  for  Ihwr  hiindrod  jaara.  Th«  (ATaQr  of  aaotbar  brctbcir, 
Fbilip.  if  ilh  inalnu»Jio  illuabrftiiori  of  Lbe  MctMiaMlcftJ  manner*  of  tbo  a|^.  Bo 
VOL.    I.  Z 
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Korkhani,  Bishop  of  Durhanu  still  felt  it  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  inarriage  of  his  clergj'  under  pain  of  suspcusion 
and  deprivation.' 

While  doubtless  these  efforts  were  gradually  putting 
an  end  to  pncstly  marriage,  existing  unions  persisted,  and 
their  results  were  long  in  disappearing.  Or.  Jessopp  prints 
A  deed,  to  which  he  assigns  the  approximate  date  of  1270,  ^ 
granting  a  piece  of  land  in  Keswick  to  the  cleric  Ilcnry  of  H 
Norwich  and  his  wife  Katherine,  and  their  Ic^timatc 
children.*  That  the  transmission  of  benefices  from  father 
to  son  was  recognised  as  illegal,  while  they  still  continued, 
is  seen  in  the  proliibition  by  Gregory  IX,  in  1240,  and 


by  Innocent  IV,  in   1243,  of  the  collusive  transactions  ■ 

I 


through  which  it  was  sought  to  conceal  them.'  Another 
result  of  the  progress  of  the  reform  is  found  in  the  large 
demand  for  dispensations  enabling  illegitimates  to  enter 
holy  orders  and  hold  preferment,  accompanied  by  papal 
injunctions  to  eject  all  such  as  had  not  so  protected  them- 

wu  In  doaocn'n  ortierv,  mnd  yet.  as  a  lc«d<jr  of  condottieri,  he  wa*  a  virenuoTiii  mop- 
portor  of  Innoofffit  [V,  tu  hia  qaarreJ  with  FE^ileri^i  U.  He  wa«  arvAtoil  Arobbtihop 
of  Ljona,   Ulflbop  cf   V»loncc,  PfovMt  ot  BrniEe*,  <mJ  Doaii  of  Vknrt«,  and,  ^it^ 

aDJoyLbg:  UiMO  miAe«!1]UiM)n>i  ■Iffinitic'A  for  nomv  twenty  jr^n.  vhuD  t.1.  luigUl 
ClocDflht  IV.  LiidUted  on  hii  or<litiAibii  ind  oonnorratiDD,  bo  ihrcw  ofT  hia  opbcOlttl 
Tcbe.  mttrricLl  Grat  the  heireM  of  Fniricho^>>iTiti.^  and  tbon  a  ricct  of  Innoooct  [T-— ^ 
djiQ)^  at  lodL  AA  Pukv  of  Savu^  (3f  ihnati,  l^tio  GhilaU  IV-  3SD). 

Tho  indii^ruitEni]  f^lt  at  I.hr*  ^tfuidin^  f^cviknco  cf  tha  intnuioh  of  farelg^fi  pfebht«t 
if  qDUDtljr  espmM<)  ft  oeutury  latot  by  LftD^lAnd^— 

And  A  peril  to  tho  popo 
And  prolaioi  thjit  hu  ni«lE«th> 

That  har*  Moriiopai  oalUCB 
Of  Bflthlfwm  and  BjihiW^ft, 
Thnt  l]Upp«  iiboute  in  Ka^^orjd 
To  Emiwc  mBnniM  iiittroB, 
And  ow]Mi  aman,^!  Dunktmn;, 

And  oonf<^ioa  a&ya  tho  l*ir«. 

PUnPloogbiDui,  Wright's  Bdllbn,  1. 10G95-TCQ- 

*  NallQff|(iaooTiim  axoram  dnoBl;  et  BinctoqQjhiD  sacros  ordiiiMimjic^cpitiixoiriai 
daioric,  «>u  poftfia,  M  twuoficinm  hftbaat,  i^mo  prl^ctur.  ct  at>  cinoculiono  lul  ofHod 
•DRpAndfetiir,  oi«L  tn  ouD  n  jQr#  oonoOMO.— Oonabit.  \ViLllori  Bpivo.  I>unotaMUb 
CWiUdEm  I.  TOO. 

>  Proceeding  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Ar^hioological  Society. 

'  IJiiu,  Uokndfti  of  VtL^X  Uc^tAbert,  I.  lao,  SOI  lUodon,  1693). 
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s,  for  these  dispensulioiis  could  always  be  Iiad  from 
the  curia  by  tliose  willing  to  pay  the  fees.^ 

Hy  tills  time^  however,  priestly  marriage  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  become  nearly  obsolete  Id  Engbiid, 
When,  in  1268,  the  Cardinal-legate  Ottoboni  held  a 
great  national  council  in  I_^ndon,  and  renewed  the  con- 
stitutions of  his  prcdcce^or  Otto,  he  made  no  allusion 
to  marriage,  and  only  denounced  the  practice  of  con- 
cubinage, which  he  endeavoured  to  eradicate  by  com- 
manding all  archdeacons  to  make  a  thorough  inquisition 
annually  into  the  morals  of  the  clergy  under  his  juris- 
diction.* These  constitutions  of  Otto  and  Ottoboni  long 
rcmauied  the  law  of  the  English  Church,  and  wc  find 
them  comtantly  referred  to  in  the  canons  of  councils  and 
pastorals  of  bishops,  ceaseleSvSly  labouring  to  effect  the 
impossible  enforcement  of  discipline;  even  as  late  as 
1399  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ordered  his  sulTragans 
to  have  them  read  and  explained  in  the  %*emacutar  in  all 
their  episcopal  synods,'  How  hard  was  the  task  may  be 
readily  conceived  when  we  see,  in  1279,  the  primate 
Pcckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  applying  to  Rome 
for  assistanc^e  in  prosecuting  a  certain  bishop  against 
whom  he  had  long  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
law  to  bear,  A  concubine  had  confessed  to  having  borne 
five  children  to  the  offender;*  he  had  )iimself  admitted 
his  guilt  in  a  private  interview  with  Pcckham,  for  which 
he  liad  alterwards  claimed  the  sc:al  of  the  confessional; 


■  BUm«  op.  elL  pMitm. 

>  Cuncit  LQii(liii1iT&B.uiD,  12460.4  (Wllklnall.  0). 

>  CanvocAL  CkQtumr,  u)n.  139Q  c  IJ  (WllkiDi  UL  340]. 

*  Tho  c&nan  law  [t^inUin«d  thi»  ojEtraoplinArj  dnctrlfio  tliai  tlio  O0Qf«Mloa  of 
Ui«  ftfii^tj  woman  ooald  Dot  bo  nweivad  as  «rldeDO«  ay ala«t  her  aooomplicc,  tbodgb 
It  vu  goo'l  M  Bg«tn«t  tiDTHlf.  "  Undo  n«o  ■M>eidiDtiO»  cccuoan  uco  in  oon  icitnicwl 
Tal«aV  .  -  -  QnU  vrH^  iirU  d«  «>  conAtvtiir,   mupar  KlUrmm  crlmAn  *1  cn-di  umi 

oportot;  iicdcontm<«inftuaooiireMfolnt<irpnrtAndii<i<t"(Gnti&n.  P.  ii.  <;.  xv.  q.  3), 
It  vuul'libc  bftrdjto  luui^t «  Tulfi  of  practice  bett«r  Blted  to  represi  joroitlf  biIdiii 
And  to  AhitsUI  off «iid«n. 
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yet  the   archbishop  complains   that   hh  effbrts   will  be  B 
unsuccessful  unless  he  in  fortified  with  letters  from  the   I 
pope  himself.     His  strict   injunctions  of  secrecy  on  his 
correspondent,  and  his  evident  dread  lest  the  criminal's  H 
agents  in  Rome  sliould  get  wind  of  the  application,  show  " 
how  difficult  was  the  enteqirise,  and  how  rarely  prelates 
could  he  expected  to  undertake  duties  so  arduous  and  so 
unpromising.' 

Perliaps  tlie  man  to  whom  the  Church  owed  most 
for  his  energy  and  activity  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
reform  was  tlie  celebrated  llohert  Urossetcste,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  The  leading  part  which  he  took  in  the  political 
troubles  of  the  stormy  reign  of  Henry  111.  has  thrown 
his  ecclesiastical  character  somewhat  into  the  shade*  and 
he  is  better  known  as  the  friend  of  Leicester  than  as 
the  untiring  Churchman,  Notwithstanding  his  consLstenl 
opposition  to  Henry  IIL  and  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  papacy,  he  was  the  inflexible  enemy  of  clerical  irre- 
gularities,  and  he  enforced  the  decretals  throughout  his 
diocese  with  as  lirm  a  hand  as  that  which  he  raised  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  the  privileges  of 
the  English  Church.  Thus,  in  12S1»  he  made  a  rigorous 
inquisition  in  his  bishopric,  forcing  all  his  beneficed  clergy 
to  the  observance  of  the  strictest  chastity,  removing  from 
their  houses  all  suspected  women,  and  punishing  trans- 
gres^iors  with  deprivation.  It  is  not  easy  to  approve  of 
his  brutal  expedient  for  testing  the  virtue  of  the  inmates 
of  his  nunneries,*  the  adoption  of  which  could  only  be 
jus-tified  and  suggested  by  the  conviction  that  general 
licentiousness  was  everywhere  prevalent :  yet  it  was 
doubtless  more  efficacious  than  the  ordeal  of  the  Eu- 
charist, which  was  frequently  resorted  to  in  special  cases. 


I 

« 


t  WflWiD.ll.40. 

■  Ad  domoe  rellg1o»&n:ca  venl^tie,  ftsclt  exptlmi   niaramllljiM  «aniDdem,  at  rio 
phjrtiicv  «l  e«Gt  inter  ov  uomipteU,  oxperirctux.— Uihtl,  Pari«,  urn.  12CL 
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^RRt  only,  however,  did  he  thus  endeavour  to  refonn  the 
^"morals  of  his  flock,  but  he  made  the  closest  scrutiny  into 
:  the  character  of  applicants  for  ordination.  In  this  he 
I  was  largely  aided  by  his  ascetic  friend  and  admirer,  Adnm 
^K  de  Mari»x?o,  and  the  correspondence  botweeu  thcin  »)hows 
^Bnot  only  the  importance  which  they  reasonably  uttAchcd 
^■to  the  Jtuhjcct,  but  the  sleepless  vigilance  rc<]uircd  to 
1  counteract  the  prevalent  immorality  of  the  elergjs  and 
the  incredible  laxity  with  which  the  patrons  of  lii'ings 
H  bestowed  the  benefices  in  their  gift* 

H  The  rule  was  now  fairly  established  and  generally 
^»  acknowledged  :  concubinage,  though  stIU  prevalent — nay» 
in  fact  lUmoht  universal — was  nut  defended  as  u  right,  but 
was  practised  with  what  concealment  was  possible,  and 
I  was  the  object  of  unremitting  assault  from  councils  and 
prelates.  To  enter  into  the  details  of  the  innumerable 
canons  and  constitutions  directed  against  the  intraiiieable 
vice  during  the  succeeding  half  centuiy  would  be  unpro- 
fiiabla  Their  endless  iteration  is  only  interesting  as 
proving  their  inefflcacy*  A  popular  satirist  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  IL  declares  tliat  bribery  of  the  ecclesiastical 
officials  insured  the  domestic  comfort  of  the  clergy  and 
their  female  companions;*  while  in  time  the  canon  law 
seems  to  have  loii^  all  its  terrors.  C)ne  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  was  a  law  empowering 
the  ecclesiastical  otlieials  to  imprison  '*  priests,  clerks,  and 
I      religious   men"   convicted  of  incontinence,  and  guaran- 

■  A^  i)c  MarlBOt^  Spbt^  pM«lm  (Hoanmonta  Frmnoisouu).  How  Util«  bb«  dui^ 
aetttffot  ifafl  nl«rB7  hftd  imprflvitrt  umUr  tb>  aoojuIou  nflortii  of  tba  prncudlng  half 
MDtuy  m&f  bo  g[>M««d  from  Adata*«  doBoripiSoQ  or  hU  contAinponuy  braLlmo — 
"Nihil  «lhd  pwrTlcAoMroa  amirue  Tora^itAtiA  InipuduDlui  ootueoUDlnr,  qa&ni 
owluc&m  bbvtaam  vroganilam,  qatuia  mabUQm  qiuntuum  «i1toonUniD,  quuniiurJliUia 
Iflzunm  jwl^lantbtm,  niiolaritAtijiDi  Hdmmn]  udvAllonEa  In  p«r(]itif>nl«  uitjrmvi  cnid^lt' 
Utcm  dtpmrmutev:  oemimtjn  akqucquaqruin  qnna\  BoluUm  SAt&niim  vHnjiuUb 
t^^r^anida  bozvtAin  bnrcditAtom  bcDcdlotl  Del  imma&luinio  dQpopaUn. "— Ibid, 
Bpdn.  CCXLVU.  P<  L  Cp  la. 

,  *  And  iliia* «mtl0Wn» ib»t  baaMt  toii*lt«  buN  chunho, 

Brvrioh  fand«(h  hii  b#  atKj  itfiniviicliiEichbt  woroho  ; 
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teeing  them  against  prosecution  by  the  oflTendersJ  That 
^e  aid  of  the  secular  legislator  should  thus  have  been 
invoked  for  protection  under  such  circumstances  showed 
the  audacity  resulting  from  long  imnninity,  and  is  a 
confession  that  the  ceaseless  hibour  of  four  centuries  had 
utterly  failed. 


Id  one  part  of  England,  however,  the  reform  seems 
to  have  penetrated  more  slowly.  We  have  seen  above, 
on  tlie  testimony  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  marriage  of 
priests  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  hencfircs  were 
almost  univcr^^al  in  V^^ales*  As  in  the  wild  fastnesses  of 
the  Principality  the  ecclesiastical  regulations  seemed 
powerless,  recourse  was  had  to  the  secular  law,  which 
was  employed  to  inflict  various  disabilities  on  offenders 
and  their  offspring,  and  the  repetition  of  these  shows 
how  obstinately  the  custom  was  adliered  to  by  the  clergy 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus,  in  the  Gwentian 
and  Dimctian  Codes  there  is  a  provision  that  tlic  son  of  a 
married  priest,  bom  after  the  ordination  of  his  father, 
shall  not  share  in  the  paternal  estate :  ^  and  this  provision 

tlv  v«1«  Xhk9  utdo  vl  tt4t  oD  Hid  Ihkt  «thar, 

And  UU  iht  iwvoun  h^vo  t  wjf  iwd  tho  praat  anothor. 

AtwillD; 
OortyLin  Ahal  iiio|if«Ei  horv  moatbt  and  mnkvii  ham  nl  *tiTl«. 

WHi^ht,  PoHtionl  Soii^  of  KnglbnrI,  p.  HSG, 
Bo  Hobort  Laoffl&Dd*  «tAto«-- 

In  tba  ooni^itorio  Mfora  tho  ooDmEnftri* 

II*  oomotU  uoght  but  irfto . 
Pofbir  t4»»<lnn>th  ovop  lonjr*, 
Hut  if  thai  IfKiclixn  "ilv^ri 
And  riutniiio}-(]o  tot  mcnelo  ' 
Mjhltvn  hnfl  unmttkvb. 

Vf8lim  of  Fivm  PlooKlJtuAii,  v.  ICIOS-T  (Wright'*  XdmonV 

1  1  Hhu7  Vn.  cap.  i. 

*  OwsBtlan  CodQ,  Book  ii*  obtipH  xxx.  ^'  Brcftuse  ho  waa  bv^uttcn  contrftr^  to 
doorcv.'*—  Dimetuin  Code,  Book  Ti.  vhnp,  vElL  |  27  (ADeario  Owon's  Anoiont  Law* 
and  In^titatoi  of  WaIuh,  Vol.  1.  pp.  T6I,  445}^  Of  ibts  Utter  of  lh«««  oottoa,  the 
reaentlon  vbiob  htu  rwchrd  hb  oontuiDH  Bllffiationa  made  hj  Rjt  ton  of  Oru&idd, 
tbawiag  it  10  tH3  posterior  ftt  loiui  to  tbo  year  llfiO. 
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is  retained  and  repeated  in  a  coUcetJon  of  laws  whieh 
contains  the  date  of  2  Henry  IV-,  showing  it  to  be 
posterior  to  the  year  1400.*  The  same  collection  ennme- 
rates  married  priests  among  '*  thirteen  things  corrupting 
the  world,  and  which  will  ever  remain  in  it:  and  it  can 
never  be  delivered  of  them/'"  In  the  «anie  spirit,  the 
Book  of  Cynog»  which  is  of  uncertain  date,  declares  "  nor 
hi  a  married  priest,  as  he  ha<i  relinquished  his  law,  to  be 
credited  in  law,"  and  it  therefore  directs  that  the  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  shall  not  be  recei\^flble  in  court ; ' 
while  another  collection  of  laws,  occurring  in  a  MS.  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  repeats  the  provision — '*  their  testi- 
mony is  not  to  be  credited  in  any  place,  and  tlicy  are 
excluded  from  the  law,  unless  they  ask  a  pardon  from 
the  pope  or  a  bishop,  through  a  pubUc  penance."*  In 
fact,  we  may*  perhaps,  almost  hazard  the  conclasion  that, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  both  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  l^islators,  sacerdotal  marriage  scarcely  became 
obsolete  in  Wales  before  it  wa-i  once  more  recognised  as 
l^itimate  under  the  Reformation. 

<  AnoiTLfttoaH  LnwR.  Book  X.  ohap.  tII.  f  19  (0«r«&  Vol,  IL  p.  331). 
'  m±  oha(L  Ke.  (Vol  U,  p.  347). 

*  lUd.  Book  Tin.  chap.  xL  f  J»  [Vol,  U.  p.  206). 
«  Ibid.  Book  XI.  chjtp.  La  }  15  (Vol  11.  p,  tOfl), 
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Tn  ft  pre\'ioiis  section  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
rule  of  celibacy  was  observed  by  the  Celtic  Churches 
of  the  Rritish  Islands  during  «  period  in  whinh  their 
Christiaiiity  was  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  Their 
religion^  however,  could  not  preserve  its  purity  and  sim* 
plicity  amid  the  overwhelming  barbarism  of  those  drejuy 
ages.  From  b\i  ancient  commentary  on  tlie  '*  Cain 
Palraic,"  or  Patrick's  Law,  of  uncertain  date,  but  pro- 
bably belonging  to  tlie  ninth  or  tenth  century,  it  would 
seem  as  though  there  were  at  that  time  two  clashes  of 
bishops,  one  bound  by  monastic  vo\*'s,  the  other  per- 
mitted to  marry  ;  and,  what  is  somewhat  singular,  the 
law  appears  to  favour  Uie  latter,  for  the  "cumad  espuc," 
or  virgin  bishop,  is  condemned  to  perpetual  degradation 
or  to  the  life  of  a  hermit  for  offences  which  the  "  bishop 
of  one  wife  '*  can  redeem  by  prompt  penance,* 

The  Feini,  prior  to  the  advent  of  St.  Patrick,  were 
far  in  advance  of  the  contemporary  barbarian  tribes,  and 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  introduced  a  new  and 
powerful  element  of  progress.  It  was  not  lasting,  how- 
ever, and  tliey  lapsed  into  a  condition  but  little  removed 
from  that  of  savages.  The  marriage-tie  was  virtually 
unknown  or    habitually   disregarded    among    the   laity,' 

'  SHUcUti*  Mof,  luirodnctlon.  pjx  ST-O,  <&litcd  by  HJiftCOCk,  Dublin,  iSflS,) 
*  l^nfRuifii  Epifltt.  37.  BS,— BornaTdt  Vit.  S.  MaUchiu  oap.  iii.  riH. — The  mdc- 
QMa  of  lliu  itgo  ma¥  bv  mt»aarc<d  bj  ihtf  fact  tbftt  ffhcu  AlLl&chy  detormLned  bo 
adorn  tbu  reiwrable  moimAterf  of  Borcbcr  with  &ii  ortlorj  of  itone  vuob  aa  he  bad 
BWQ  ftbro&d,  the  more  Laying  of  tbe  foandBtionti  uoiucd  tbc  wundurmeiit  of  iht 
poople,  to  whom  bntldioga  of  thAt  kind  weic  ankaowa^-"  quixJ  la  terra  lUa  nccdim 

ojtumodi  Rdf AoU  {DTenlrentur  "—and  hie  enemleB  took  Adf&ntaLgc  of  tho  fe^lltu  to 
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What  was  the  condition  of  the  clergy  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  episcopates  were  n^arded  as 
tlie  private  property  of  certain  families  in  which  they 
descended  by  hereditary  succession.  Thus,  in  the  pri- 
matial  see  of  Arraagli,  fifteen  archbishops  were  of  one 
house,  the  last  eight  of  whom  were  married.  At  length 
Celsus,  who  died  about  the  year  1130^  bequeathed  the 
dignity  to  his  friend  St  Mahichy,  The  kindred  rose  in 
arms  at  this  infringement  of  their  rights,  and  two  of 
tbeii  members  successively  occupied  tlie  position,  which 
Malachy  was  not  able  to  obtain  until  the  anger  of  God 
had  miraculously  destroyed  the  whole  family/ 

During  all  this  period  the  Irish  Church  had  been 
completely  independent  of  the  central  authority  at 
Rome,  but  the  extension  of  influence  reiuUing  from 
the  labours  of  Hildebrand  and  his  successors  soon  bc^aii 
to  make  itself  felt.  In  the  quarrels  concerning  the 
succession  of  Archbishop  Cetsus,  there  figures  a  certain 
Uishop  Gilbert,  who  in  described  as  being  the  first  papal 
l^atc  seen  in  Ireland/  When  Malachy  abandoned 
Armagh  and  revived  the  extinct  episcopate  of  Down, 
he  resolved  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  obtain  the 
pallium^  a  powerful  instrument  of  papal  authority,  until 
then  unknown  on  tlie  Island ;  and  peHiaps  the  opposi- 
tion manifested  to  his  wi-shcs  by  hi^:  friends  as  well 
as  by  the  authorities  may  be  attributable  to  a  repug- 


iDtarCtr*  wtth  th«  work  on  iha  ^roniKl  tl»t  >aoh  <ui  «Di«qirin  vu  nnlko&rd  of.  And 
ttktl  »0  aiopOTidonfl  ui  nodprtAliins  could  DcT«r  b«  accoiopUftlioil,  Thin  ijltfco  «f 
pHMapUea  iraa  promptlj*  trbukcd  by  tbr  dcatb  of  the  ringlcoflur,  and  hy  lh«  lincMng 
in  Um  axuvfttlciiM  of  A  trcsuura  wh&ohfmAbJfHl&U  U^Uachjrto  cjtucute  tii»platJB  (Vll. 
a>  UihlAoh.  D.  xxviii.)H  St.  fiormrd,  wlio  dnriTM  hU  iiD(iTtUHWu«  trotu  Mftla^bj  and 
hid  ooiQpniiloDji,  thai  dimcribc*  thir  IrUh  of  Coaraught,  "  aic  protcrruH  ^d  mort^.  sic 
fanlM  ftd  rltuB,  aIc  luj  lldcm  irapjoji,  mI  li^go*  barbftfod,  ocrricoioji  Hct  dLnolpliiuuD, 
VpnreOi  id  vltam,  CliTlHl&nl  notntn*.  rt  i^j^nL  ^o^  d«oLmu.  <ion  prliQltlv  dure, 
Don  Icg^tLnA  iclie  ooojugla,  Don  fiMcrc  Qo&fcaeioiHB  \  pacnUvnUas  n«c  qui  pvteret, 
na  qui   lUnvt  pMnifmi    invitnln.       Hiniiitri   ult^triB  ^ucl  ftdznodom  «nuifi/'— Ebld. 

Cftp.  «fU, 

'  !bi(L  o,  Ji.  xi,  di.  xliL  >  Ibid.  a.  x. 
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nance  towards  the  gradual  encroachments  of  Romftnisi^g 
influence.^ 

Mfttachy  retunied  fVom  Rome  amied  with  legatine 
powers,  and  pnxreeded  vigorously  with  the  reforms 
which  he  had  long  lieforc  commenced.  He  held  nume- 
rous councils,  extirpating  abuses  eveiywhere,  renovating 
the  ancient  rules  of  discipline  and  introducing  new  ones, 
bending  all  his  enei^es  to  abrogating  the  national  insti- 
tutions and  replacing  them  with  those  of  Rome.'  Tlie 
earnest  asceticism  of  his  nature,  exaggerated  by  the  train- 
ing of  his  youth,  led  hitn  to  give  a  strongly  monastic 
character  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  thus  the  second 
founder.  On  his  jt>nmey  homeward  from  Rome,  he  had 
tarried  a  second  time  at  Clairvaux  to  see  his  friend  St. 
Bernard,  and  had  left  there  four  of  his  attendants  to  be 
exercised  in  the  severe  Cistercian  discipline,  that  they 
miglit  sen'e  as  missionaries  and  as  models  for  his  com* 
patriots,  who  had  heard,  indeed,  of  monkhood,  but  had 
never  seen  it,"  His  eiforts,  in  this  respect,  were  to  a 
considerable  extent  successful,  at  least  in  a  portion  of 
the  island,  though  his  deatti  in  1149,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  fifty-four,  cut  short  his  labours  before  they 
could  yield  their  full  fruit-* 

The  incongruous  character  thus  imparted  to  the  Irish 
Church  is  described  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  some  forty 
years  later-  The  prelates  were  selected  from  the  monaa-^ 
teries,  and  the  Church  was  completely  monastic.    Chastity 

*  Ibid.  0.  xviU.— FSnnt  do  m«dtQ  bBrbarica   1«gn,  Romftnia  InlroHnciniiQr. — 
IbJd.  c.  vlli. 

*  tbid'  *^    zvi- — IUjb  gVQtev   qiue   a   i1iu1>u»  ft»li4ui»  Daoajkobl  quldou   QOoieD 

Andiernnt,  moTUbcbam  non  vid(*riiii^. 

*  Id  the  hjtnn  in  whioh  8t.  Bem&ri  oolobniUd  th«  rbt'DM  of  bi£  fri«fid  h« 
coia|*r«a  bim  to  ih«  ApoAilm-- 

&Qbn^)Ji  vir^ltin,  m^tilnA  porvanli, 

Uoritii  puviTJ  ontui  ponniHot 

ApOVtoldTIUD. 
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was  the  only  rule  cf  discipline  Uiorouglily  preserved,  aiid 
Giratdus  confesses  his  wonder  that  it  could  be  maintained, 
in  contrftdiction  to  all  former  experience,  when  gluttony 
and  drunkenness  were  carried  to  excess.  The  monastic 
principle  of  selfishness  was  atl-pervading,  and  the  pastors 
took  no  care  of  their  flocks.  Among  the  people,  marriage 
was  still  unknown,  incest  was  of  common  occurrence, 
even  the  rudiments  of  Christian  faith  were  left  untaught, 
and  the  Church  was  regarded  without  reverence/  His 
account  of  the  absence  of  regular  stipends  and  tithes  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  an  Irish  bishop  attending  the 
Council  of  Lateran  in  1179,  in  complaining  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  native  Church,  stated  that  his  only  revenues 
were  derived  from  three  milch  cows,  which  his  flock  were 
bound  to  replace  as  they  became  dry.'  This  poverty, 
however  apostolic  in  itself,  can  only,  in  an  age  of  niag- 
ni6cent  sacerdotalism,  be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  a 
Church  whose  degradation  could  command  neither  the 
respect  nor  the  support  of  its  children.  That  the  reforms 
of  Malachy,  one-sided  as  they  were,  extended  only  over  a 
portion  of  the  island,  is  evident  from  the  inquiry  which,  a 
few  years  later,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  addressed  to 
Clement  III.  as  to  whether  the  children  of  bishops  could 
receive  orders  and  bold  benefices ;  and  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  Irish  establishment  was  recognised  by 
the  pope  when  he  decided  that  they  could,  provided  they 
were  bom  in  wedlock,  and  were  otherwise  wortliy  of 
position,*     This  requisite  of  legitimacy  was  apparently 


1  Sanoo  Oinldl  la  ConoQ.  DnblinmN.  (Do  Robii>  ei  m  G«atU  Lib.  u.  c.  II}. 

In  the  ''Topagnphia  HiberaioA,"  Dlvt.  Ul.  aip>  27,  GirftHav  conflrma  hU 
AHortlou  AH  to  ih«  clm^tUj  Aud  Urunkeniie«i  of  tbe  frUh  dcrgj,  bub  Admltii  iliut 
ihojr  oh«UTT«r1  Ihn  OAnonlcftl  CiUit*  with  jimiH^worUijr  atriotniMBi 

>  Uitt.  AnhXap.  SroEaoutH  adh.  IITO  (Llndonbrog.  8cripL  8«pMQt.  p,  107). 

It  mQ«t  bo  bomo  \tt  loi&d,  bowcvcr,  ihat  in  tho  IHsb  Charch  bUbopa  vcn  aIihobI 
aa  numcTTJaM  u  Ip  tbe  primitive  Cbarvh  cr  AfrUU' — "  aIli^Iid  pcoo  ccoIosIa;  «1dkuIoi 
babttiOAt  tpiHopo*.*'— HoTEuH.  VH,  S.  Hklikchiav  oap,  x. 

■  Oftp^  18  8xti»  Lib.  I-  Tit.  iTii 
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not  imposed  in  ignorance,  for  at  the  Council  of  C&5ihcl 
in  1171  we  find  an  etibrt  made  to  enforce  Christian 
marriage  amonf^  tlie  people,  who  are  still  described  as 
induljfinj;  in  unrestricted  polyj^amy  and  disregarding  the 
nearest  tics  of  consanguinity.* 

When  about  this  period  the  English  comnienced  the 
conquest  which  was  to  lead  to  five  centuries  of  cruel 
anarchy,  they  of  course  carried  with  them  their  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  The  original  conquerors — ^the 
Butlers,  the  CUres,  and  the  Fitegeralds— speedily  became 
incorporated  with  the  native  race,  and  were  as  IriUi  as 
the  (Vllriens  and  the  MrCauras.  Although  the  royal 
authority  was  limited  practically  to  the  confines  of  the 
Pale,  and  embraced  littJe  beyond  the  Ostman  ports,  yet 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  clerical  license  habitual 
to  the  English  spread  beyond  the  political  Iwundaries, 
and  the  monastic  spirit  of  the  Hibernians  was  grievously 
wounded  by  the  unchostity  which  was  disseminated  like 
a  contagion  from  the  dissolute  priests  who  followed  in  the 
woke  of  Strong-bow  and  Prince  John.*  Not  twenty  years 
after  the  first  invasion,  a  council,  summoned  in  1180  by 
John  in  Dublin,  was  troubled  by  a  quarrel  between  the 
Saxon  priests  of  Wexford,  who  mutually  accused  each 
other  of  pubhcly  marrying  and  keeping  wives.  This 
bdng  duly  proved,  they  were  promptly  degraded,  to  the 
intense  satisfaction  of  the  Irish  clergy,  triumphant  in 
their  own  comparative  purity  of  morals.*  When,  there- 
fore, in  1205,  Innocent  III,  specially  ordered  his  legate, 
Cardinal  Julian,  to  put  an  end  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  benefices  common  in  Ireland,  the  abuse  to 
which  lie  referred  was  probably  confined  to  the  English 
Pale.*     The  Church  establishments,  in  fact,  were  distinct, 

^  BantHlicU  AbUitlB  Oe^La  Honriol  IL  ADD.  1171. 

■  Gfnild,  Caiabrecia.  op>  <;it.  Lib.  u.  o.  la 

■  Girald.  Cambrenfl.  loc.  cit. 
«  lonooeol  PP.  IJI.  Boge«t.  v,  IB^ 
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and  consequently,  when  an  Irish  synod  was  held  in  Dublin, 
in  1217,  its  canons  cannot  be  considered  as  having  autho- 
rity beyond  the  narrow  territory  through  which  the  king's 
writ  would  likewise  run.  Those  canons  show  us  that  the 
morality  of  the  Saxon  priesthood  Iiad  not  improved  by 
the  example  made  of  the  priests  of  Wexford.  The 
denunciations  of  concubinage  indicate  the  prevalence  of 
that  vice,  and  the  severities  threatened  against  tlie  un- 
fortunate women  contrast  strangely  with  the  leniency 
shown  to  their  more  guilty  partners.'  That  little  was 
accomplished  is  indicated  by  an  epistle  of  Honorius  III. 
in  t210.  denouncing  the  laxities  of  the  Hibernian  Church, 
which  in  in^  eyes  were  equivalent  to  heresies.'  In  1250, 
Innocent  1\'^.  ordered  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  to  deprive  all 
married  clerks  of  benefices,  and  to  remove  all  priests  who 
hail  succeeded  to  tlieir  fathers'  parishes  witliout  an  inter- 
mediate incumbent^  This  effort  was  etiuaUy  fruitless, 
if  we  may  believe  the  Synod  of  Ossory  in  1820.  whieh 
declares  that  the  evil  continued  to  flourish,  open,  avowed, 
and  universal,  resisting  alike  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  Uit:  eirorts  to  repress  it  by  strverity,*  Whether  the 
ofTenders  dismissed  tlieir  consorts  after  the  thirty  days* 
grac!e  allowed  by  the  synod  may  weli  be  doubted.  With 
the  spread  of  English  domination,  the  purity  of  the  native 
Church  disappeared,  and  so  great  became  the  general 
disregard  of  the  canons  that  shortly  before  Uie  Uefor* 
mation  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  Irish  priests  to  be 
openly  married,  nor  did  those  who  did  so  seem  to  have 
thereby  forfeited  the  esteem  of  their  neighbours.* 

1  Coocil  Ottbliacni.  fcan.  12ir  (WUklnn  L  USJ. 
■  HftncBo  Thcuur,  J,  HT5, 

*  Bflfger,  ll«icli»trw  irinnou^nt  IV.  No.  47^1. 

*  QiiUpotridiuiiUb|diaoMa«|iiirdtl»  coatag;itira  lufvo  ipmt  <dntioa^^ftm^^Utm 
IhtaIhU  bi«  dJobui,  quod.&eo  4UCtorlt««  frruiKclioa,  dvc  c«&ctiicii  Mv«riUu  flhd 
bftoMniu  6xUr|iMre  potutt«  quU  in  buj&  p«rpeliia)  (l*ianAtioni«  pcrioalam.  h  ordinU 
«D0UilUttG«  IgQomtDlain,  popqllqno  portLlciotum  exftDplcm  mAAlCuflain.  Mlhug 
NQAd  puIiUoo  ili»(JnDnt  cimu)iiHnu,  iiLc-— Coaitk^  H^iiod.  OMorioti*.  (Wilkin*  It.  503J. 

^  BnidfthawsBii&iiJtiilcndAmdoti  "Atb^DBum/ 8ept.  7, 1H79.  p.  SOCJ. 
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In  Scotland,  the  Cliristianity  introduced  by  St 
Columba  hud  fallen  into  the  haiid:^  of  tlie  Cuidces, 
These  were  ori^nally  monks  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
strictnefs  of  discipline,  to  whom  the  earhest  recorded 
allusion  occurs  in  Ireland  towards  the  dose  of  the  eighth 
century — the  name,  C^lc-de  (Kcicdcus,  or  Scrvus  Dei), 
meaning  simply  Servant  of  God.  In  the  coume  of  time 
the  Culdees  had  so  relaxed  their  rule  that  they  reappear 
in  the  eleventh  century  as  an  order  nominally  of  monks, 
yet  fulfilling  the  functions  of  the  secular  clergy,  and 
enjoying  free  permission  to  marry,  only  abstaining  from 
their  wives  when  employed  in  the  actual  ministr>'  of  the 
altar.  With  marriage  had  come  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  the  endowments  of  the  Church  to  their 
children,  so  that  the  ancient  abbeys  and  churches  were 
well-nigh  stripped  of  all  their  possessions,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  clergy  and  laity  was  rather  a  term 
than  in  fact.  It  may  please  the  poet  to  reconstruct 
a  world  of  his  own,  peopled  by  imaginary  beings  of 
angelic  purity — 

Peace  to  their  shades!    The  pure  Culdcea 

Were  Albyn'i  cnrlicit  priests  of  God, 
fire  yet  an  ixUnd  cf  her  seas 

hy  foot  of  Sfuon  monk  was  trod, 
Long  tre  hi-r  cburclimcii  by  bigotry 
W«rc  barred  frvm  wfdiock'i  holy  tic. 
'Twflfl  then  thai  Aodh,  ffimcd  ufkr, 

la  loikM  pre&obed  the  word  with  ]>ow«r, 
\t\d  Reullura,  bettuty's  eIat, 

Wjm  the  partner  of  hi£  bower — 

but  in  sober  trutii  the  Culdees  were  pure  as  long  as  they 
kept  the  tradition  of  their  founder,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  sank  to  a  level  with  their  savage  compatriots  that 
they  transgressed  the  rule  and  became  worldly  and 
corrupt.^  In  1125  the  Cardinal- legate,  John  of  Crema, 
■  Uadd&n&Dddtublw  IL  lT5-«0. 
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whose  unlucky  advcntun:  in  London  lias  been  alrca^ 
alluded  to>   visited   Scotland  in    the    execution    of   his 
reformatory  mis^on.     There   he  found  on  the  throne 
David  L,  a  prince  whose  life  was  devoted  to  rescuing 
his  subjects  from  their  primujval  barbarism.     We  know 
few  details  of  tlic  hi&tory  of  those  itmcs,  but  it  is  fair 
to  conjecture  that  the  exhortations  of  the  legate  had  a 
share  in  arousing  David  to  a  realisation  of  the  deficiencies 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  Scottish  Churchy  and  in  guiding 
him  to  the  course  which  he  adopted  in  its  reformation. 
After  some  fruitless  efforts  to  restore  the  order  of  Culdees 
to   its   original   condition,   he-   resolved   on  the  sweeping 
measure  of  removing  all  who  should  prove  incorrigible. 
They    were  accordingly   turned    out    bodily  from    their 
cslaljlishinents,  such   property  as   could   be  traced   was 
restored^  and  donations  on  an  extended  scale  were  made 
both  to  the  old  foundations  and  to  the  new  ones  which 
the  royal  reformer  established — donations  which  gained 
for  him,  from  an  ungodly  deseendant,  the  appellation  of 
"  Anc  soir  sanct  for  the  crown/'     These  foundations  were 
Uien  filled  with  regular  clergy,  brought  from  France  and 
England — chiefly  canons  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin — 
and  the  unfortunate  Culdees  were  turned  atirifl  unless 
they  would  promise  to  observe  the  strictness  of  monastic 
rule.     That  in  a  few  places  they  did  so,   is  shown    hy 
references  to  Culdees  even  in  the  next  century,  but  these 
measures  were  effective,  and  practically  they  and  their 
customs  disappeared  together^ 

In  a  Church  thus  constructed  &om  the  regular  clergy, 

^  H*at]An  aod  Stablm  IL  21G.  S84-7.  £^fi Bodttlitu  Oonno  Jmi«a'*-8cot]uid  In 

tboUiddlD  A^ot,"  iJfH  1C7  »qc].  T(7rft^lJl  tho  «id  of  tho  twtUtb  ocotory,  Oiraldui 
CambreiitlA  ttU«  lh«  Culdec*  of  Itftrdiu;  In  \fm.\w  "  Cn:llboii  vol  Cohdei."  and 
chnmcCcHjos  ilwa  am  "r«li|;iii«i»Juji  "  (Ittu.  C«iubr-  11 »  G — np.  EtaiKiAQ  uni  6tiibfa« 

In  Itfit  Vio  And  loticccQt.  IV.  ■QtUluir  ft  quArral  t>etir^D  thd  obapltr  of  8t- 
Andftfirt  and  (he  Caldp«ii  ot  the  tame  plitce,  nml  In  135fi  tbo  chnpi^r  protevU 
Ag^DJt  ibfilt  patlicL paling  in  the  eUsctlon  of  bliiiiopi  lu  lnal»led  apoa  hj  King 
r  UJ,— Tii«i»«r.  Vtt.  Honumuril.  Ilibom.  vt  Sc«tor.  Ko.  145.  \77  (pp.  GH.  6T). 
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the  heresy  of  mnrriage  could  find  no  foothold,  especially 
as  it  had  been  so  sternly  punished  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Culdees.  Still  was  the  desired  purity  not  yet  attained. 
In  1181,  during  the  long  quarrel  between  William  the 
Lion  and  the  papacy  on  the  subject  of  the  arohbishnpric 
of  St.  Andrews,  an  interdict  -wna  pronounced  on  all  ecclesi- 
astics who  should  refuse  to  recognise  the  papal  candidate 
JohDj  whereupon  the  long  persecuted  those  who  obeyed 
the  mandate,  and  the  chronicler,  in  expatiating  upon  his 
cruelty,  is  careful  to  mention  that  he  did  not  spare  tlieir 
children,  even  to  babes  in  their  mothers'  arms,  who  were 
remorselessly  driven  into  exile.*  The  state  of  things 
indicated  by  this  remained  without  improvement.  In 
122^,  Honoriu^i  IIL  ordered  tlie  Scottish  ecclesiastics  to 
assemble  in  council  for  the  correction  of  the  many  enor- 
mities which  were  committed  with  impunity;  and  the 
council  held  in  obedience  to  the  papal  command  de- 
nounced the  shameless  licentiousness  of  the  ctefgy  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  Church.*  Inquests  to  detect  the  offenders, 
suspen?iiun  and  deprivation  to  punish  them,  were  ordered 
with  all  the  verbal  cnergj'  of  which  wc  have  already  wit- 
nessed so  many  examples,  and  were  attended  with  the 
same  plentiful  lack  of  success-  With  what  disposition 
the  clergy  regarded  these  efforts  for  their  improvement 
we  may  guess  from  the  reception  which  they  gave  to 
the  constitutions  of  Cardmal  Ottoboni-  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  council  held  by  that  legate  in 
London  in  1268,  The  Church  of  Scotland  had  been 
ordered  to  join  in  this  council,  and  bad  sent  two  bishops 
and  two  abbots  as  its  representative  delegates.  These 
took  home  with  them  the  constitutions  of  Ottoboni,  which 
the  clergy  of  Scotland  utterly  rcfusc<l  to  obey.' 

<  OertA  H^nHot  O.  T-  I,  p.  283  (M-  R  8ori««) 

"  ConciLaootloan.  .inn.  122SO,  I8.«2(WJIklMl  610). 
■  Cbron,  FwUtoiu^  aoiL  1266  ^Wilkiiu  I L  19). 
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Wk  have  already  seen  (p.  185)  that  among  the  Wisif^oths 
of  Spain  the  rule  of  celibacy  had  never  been  successfully 
enforced,  and  that  during  the  later  period  of  the  Gothic 
dynatity  the  demoralisation  of  the  clergy  was  daily  in* 
creasing.  The  Saracenic  irivusion,  and  the  subsequent 
struggles  of  the  Christians,  who  founded  petty  kinj^oms 
among  the  wild^  mountainous  regions  of  the  North  and 
East  of  the  Peninsula,  were  not  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  regular  discipline  and  settled  observances.  The  central- 
ised sacerdotalism  of  RomOt  which  took  so  remarkable 
an  extension  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  which 
penetrated  every  portion  of  the  Carlovingian  empire^  was 
powerless  to  intrude  into  the  strongholds  of  the  Jalikiah, 
whence  the  descendants  of  Pelayo  and  his  companions 
pradnally  extended  their  frontiers  from  Oviedo  to  Toledo, 
Communication  with  the  apostolic  city  was  rare.  The 
nominal  subjection  of  Barcelona  and  Navarre  to  the 
Carlovingian^  indeed,  brouglit  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Spain  under  the  domination  of  the  Archbishops  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  kept  tliem,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  the 
influences  which  were  moulding  the  rest  of  Europe;  but 
the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Ca^^tile  grew  up  in  complete 
ecclesiastical  independence.  Even  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century  a  Spanish  ecclesia&ttc  describes  his 
contemporary  brethren  as  rude  and  illiterate,  owning  no 
obedience  to  the  mother  Church  of  Rome,  and  governed 
by  the  discipline  of  Toledo,'    Wild  and  insubordinate  as 
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was  a  large  portion  of  the  Europeiin  clergy,  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  Spain  were  even  wilder  and  more  innubordinate. 
Another  writer  of  the  period,  himself  a  canon  of  Com- 
postctk,  and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Mondonego^  speaking 
of  his  brother  canons  previous  to  the  refonns  of  Diego 
Gelmirez,  denounces  them  as  reckless  and  violent  men, 
ready  for  any  crime,  prompt  in  qunrrel.  mid  even  ocea- 
sionally  indulging  in  mutual  slaughter.'  How  tittle, 
indeed,  there  was  to  distinguish  the  clerk  from  the  layman 
is  evident  from  a  regulation  promulgated  by  the  Council 
of  Compostella  in  1118,  It  provides  that  all  priests, 
gentlemen,  and  peasants  shall  devote  tliemselves  to  wolf- 
hunting  on  every  Sunday,  except  Raster  and  I^entecost. 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  sols  for  the  priest  and 
gentleman,  and  one  sol,  or  a  sheep,  for  the  peasant — 
visitation  of  the  sick  being  the  only  exeuse  exempting  the 
priest  from  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Every  Churchy 
moreover,  was  bound  to  furnish  for  the  hunt,  seven  iron- 
tipped  reeds,^  A  similar  condition  of  society  is  indicated 
at  the  other  end  of  Spain,  where,  in  1027-  the  Synod  of 
Etna,  in  Roussillon,  hod  forbidden,  under  pain  of  ex- 
coiuniunicatioD,  any  one  to  attack  a  monk  or  a  clerk  who 
was  without  anns,^  fli 

In  such  lack  of  social  organisation  it  is  easy  to  inaagine 
that  tlie  rule  of  ceUbacy  received  little  attention.  Ac- 
cording to  MariantL,  the  clergy  of  the  period  were,  for  the 
most  port,  publicly  married;*  and  when*  in  1056,  the 
Council  of  Com|K»itella  specifically  forbade  to  bishops 
and  monks  all  intercourse  with  women,  except  with 
mothers,  aunts,  and  sisters  wearing  the  monastic  habit,^ 
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^  Bin.  Compo6ieElaa.  Ub.  i.  c.  SO. 

<  Dldftd  Decreb.  No,  IB  (Hiftt-CompOTK^llhO-  Ul>.  1.  Cftp»  90). 

■  Sjnocl.  Hulenedtf.  ann.  1027  c.  3  (Aguirro  IV.  393). 

*  Hint,,  ds  BiimbA,  UU  IX.  o«p.  jd. 

t  Concil-  CompoEioUutL  «rth,  lOAfl  OMit.  3.  An  alliiAlnn,  hovATnr)  to  thnna  who 
Uft  the  Churcli  ^Lnd  niiimpii  be&n^  allowed  to  roUirn  on  nbantTaDlii^  tbelf  «iWi 
VOQld  floem  Ut  «ho«  that  some  pupcrvmco  wan  cx«rcuod.    Tbo  Coundt  of 
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;1ie  inferenoe  is  fiur  tJiat  even  so  elementary  a  prohibi- 
tion was  an  innovation,  and  ttiat  the  secular  clergy, 
below  the  episcopate,  were  not  regarded  as  subject  to 
any  restriction. 

In  the  comprehensive  efforts,  however,  made  during 
the  later  half  of  the  eleventh  century  by  tiie  Roman 
Church  to  brin;;  all  Christendom  under  its  domination, 
the  rising  states  of  Spain  were  not  likely  to  remain  un^ 
disturbed  in  their  independent  isolation ;  nor  was  it  to  be 
expected  that  so  complete  a  defiance  of  the  canons  would 
be  passed  unobser\'ed  by  the  pontiffs  who  were  convul- 
sing the  ru*it  of  Kurope  in  their  efforts  to  reform  the 
Church.  Accordingly,  in  1068,  we  find  the  Cardinal 
Hugo  of  Silva  Candida,  as  legate  of  Alexander  II.,  as- 
sembling a  council  at  Gerona,  and  procuring  the  adoption 
of  a  regulation  reducing  to  the  condition  of  laymansliip 
all  who,  in  holy  orders,  either  entered  into  matrimony  or 
kept  eoncubincs;  while  those  who  should  dismiss  their 
wives  were  promised  immunity  for  the  past  and  seeiuity 
for  the  future/  In  1077-  Gr^ory  VII*  sent  a  certain 
Bishop  Amandus  as  his  legate,  with  an  epistle  addressed 
to  the  Spaniards,  in  which  he  told  them  that  Spain  had 
anciently  belonged  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Roman  Church ; 
tliat  the  carelessness  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  Saracenic 
conquest,  had  caused  the  papal  rights  to  be  forgotten,  but 
that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  be  revindicated,  and 
that  he  consequently  claimed  implicit  obedience/  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1078,  we  find  the  legate  presiding  over 
another  council  at  Gerona,  which  confirmed  the  canons 

In  lOSO,  1u<l  forbldilvci  iUm  tvticlcuov  of  iUbq^d  vtfiuun,  eicvpL  fni^luir,  »uiil«  vi  iiU|>- 
nuAber,  bat  Mja  nothing  %m  to  [DftirlAg*,— Cofi.  CoyaonnL  imn,  lOfiO  e.  111.  (A^^ulrrtt 

IV.  405,  *o:^ 

^  Condi.  Ofrui](1«D»  snn.  10C8eB&.  T.SfLftbbel  e^Colutl  T.  XU).    TheConoeD 

of  ToulooBV,  ia  lOAfS  (hw  bOtc,  p-  dGti)»  vblch  onlcred  tbu  brfaruLlun  at  prtnte  trvm 
Chcilf  wfi?«B,  Qndortook  Co  Jnc^nHa  SpjUn  In  tu  loglftlatioa,  pfDhOEuaU^  ruomlug  tb« 
•MUro  porUon  of  the  rciiiuffilft,  wbicb  wm  AubJ«ct  U  Uio  AtcbbL«bopt  of  K>rbobn«. 
■  Qftfor.VILQQgut.Lfb.  tv.  BpbtSa 
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of  the  previous  one,  &nd  added  several  others  to  prevent 
the  ordtiifttioi)  of  sons  of  priests,  and  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  benefices.'  Such  slender  reforms  as  may  have 
resulted  from  these  eiforts  wete  probably  confined  to 
Catalonia  and  Araj^on ;  but  not  lon^  afterwards  inttuences 
were  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  rest  of  Spain,  which  had 
a  powerful  eflPect  in  extending  the  authority  of  Rome 
over  the  Fciuniiula,  Constance  of  Burgundy,  Queen  of 
AlfouMi  VL  of  Castile  and  Ijcoii,  prevailcil  upon  her  hus- 
band to  ask  of  Gregory  a  legate  to  reform  tlic  Church, 
and  to  condemn  the  Gothic  or  Mozarabic  ritual*  which 
was  jealously  preserved  by  the  people  as  a  symbol  of 
their  independent  nationality.  The  prayer,  of  course,  was 
granted.  Richard.  Abbot  of  Marseilles,  was  sent,  and  in 
1080  be  held  u  council  at  Burgos,  where  he  eomumnded 
the  ordained  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives,  Tiie  novelty 
and  hardship  of  this  order  created  great  excitement 
The  pope,  who  was  rightly  regarded  as  its  author, 
became  the  object  of  no  little  abuse  and  insult,  and  was 
held  up  to  popular  derision  in  innumerable  lampoons.* 

All  of  these  eflbrls  wei-c  nugatory,  inspitc  of  the  cloud 
of  Cluiiiae  monks  who  settled  upon  Spain,  obtaining 
abbeys  £uid  bisltoprios  and  Gallicising  in  many  ways  the 
national  Church.^  The  Spaniards,  etigaged  in  an  inter- 
minable and  often  doubtful  struggle  with  the  Infidel, 
might  well  claim  consideration  from  the  Holy  Father, 
while  the  independent  spirit  which  they  manifested  in 
their  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the  Boman  ritual 
was  a  warning  that  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  proceed  too 
abruptly  in  tlie  process  of  bringing  them  within  the  fold 
of  St  Peter  Whatever  be  tlie  motives,  indeed,  which 
induced  such  strenuous  apostles  of  celibacy  as  Gregory, 
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>  ConoU.  OfiruiiilGiu.  ami.  1078  cul.  1,  3, 4.  5  (Ubbai  ui  QtAeil  T.  XU.). 
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Urban,  Paschal,  and  Calixtus  to  abstain  from  urging  upon 
them  the  refonii  which  was  so  earnestly  enfbrcecl  else- 
where, certain  it  h  that  little  t^fforl  was  made  to  deprive 
the  Spanish  clergy  of  their  wives-  In  all  the  epistles  of 
the  popes  up  to  1130  I  can  find  but  one  allusion  to  the 
subject,  though  communication  between  Spain  and  Italy 
became  daily  more  frequent,  and  the  papal  auttiority  was 
constantly  exercised  with  greater  decisiveness  in  tlie  in- 
ternal aifairs  of  the  Spanish  Church. 

When,  in  1101,  Diego  Gelmirez  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  see  of  Compostella,  Pajicha!  IT.  addressed  him  an 
epistle,  reproaching  htm  with  the  utter  contempt  of  dis* 
cipiine  in  his  diocese*  and  commanding  a  reform.  He 
chiefly  complained  of  the  incongruous  common  residence 
of  monks  and  nuns,  which  he  severely  condemned  and 
peremptorily  prohibited,  but  he  made  some  concession 
to  the  necessities  of  tlie  time  in  permitting  tlie  ordlna* 
tion  of  the  sons  of  those  priests  who  bad,  "according 
^to  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  country,'*  married  prior  to 
the  promulgation  of  what  the  pope  si^ificaritty  termed 
the  Roman  Uw ;  and  he  caretiilly  abstained  from  ordering 
a  separation  between  them  and  their  wives,  or  even  an 
enforcement  of  the  canons  for  the  future.^ 

Diego^  who  possessed  no  commcm  measure  of  vigour 
and  ambition,  and  who  needed  the  particular  favour  of 
Ihc  popes  for  the  success  of  his  plans  in  elevating  and 
aggrandising  his  see,  accordingly  proceeded  to  refonn 
his  clei^.  There  Is  extant  a  minute  and  circumstantial 
contemporary  history  of  bis  episcopate,  written  by  liis 
admiring  disciples,  who  dwell  with  much  instancrr  on 
his  labours  oik!  success  in  reducing  to  discipline  the 
refractory  canons  of  lus  cathedral  seat;  but  in  the 
numerous  allusions  to  these  reforms  tlicre  is  no  men- 
turn  of  the  enforcement  of  eehbacy,  while  the  fact  that 

■  ^  VtBchML  pp.  n,  Epiflt.  AT. 
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he  would  not  allow  them  to  minister  at  the  altar  withoiii 
canonical  vestments  is  mode  the  subject  of  repeated 
gratulation  and  praise,^  The  absolute  silence  of  the 
authors  with  respect  to  the  clevg)*  at  large  shows  that 
the  reticence  of  Pope  Paschal  was  not  misunderstood. 
and  that  there  was  no  effort  made  to  bring  the  secular 
priesthood  under  subjection  to  the  Roman  discipline. 
In  the  twenty-five  canons  of  the  Council  of  Compos- 
talla  in  1118  it  therefore  need  not  surprise  us  that 
there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  the  subject,  beyond 
an  allufiion  to  the  children  of  eoclesinstics,  whose  nurses 
were  declared  entitled  to  clerical  privileges,  thus  giving 
them  a  recognised  and  highly  prized  position,' 

That  Diego's  reforms,  indeed,  did  not  extend  to  the 
abrogation  of  clerical  marriage  is  evident  from  several 
incidental  circumstances,  Thus,  in  1114,  the  lords  of 
the  monastery  of  Botoa  made  it  over  to  the  Church  of 
Santiago  of  Compostclla.  reserving  to  themselves  their 
life  interest,  with  a  reversion  to  any  of  their  descendants 
who  shuuld  be  ecclesiastics,  and  who  might  be  willing 
to  profess  celibacy,  showing  that  the  matter  was  optional 
with  the  secular  clergy.'  That  e%*en  the  canons  were 
bound  by  no  absolute  rules  on  the  subject  is  manifested 
by  a  very  curious  transaction,  which  may  he  worth  re- 
counting as  illii-strative  in  several  aspects  of  the  spirit 
of  tlic  age.  In  1127>  Diego,  at  the  head  of  his  Galician 
troops,  accompanied  Alfonso  VIII.  on  an  expedition 
into  Portugal-  On  their  return,  the  army  halted  at 
Compostella,  where  the  archbishop  received  and  enter- 

1  Hif<t.P  CompoatelluQ.  Lib.  i.  c^p.  SO,  &@,  %l ;  Lib.  ii.  o,p.  3;  Lib.  in.  Oip.  46,— 
Btcd  tbo  lutxIeTBtu  leformnliklroduoed  mtr(  wllb  viulcDtoppoBJtiub — "  nobis  omDibii>i 
vglitLl  brnta  nninuiUa.  nulla  ulhuc  jagall  upVTiiHte  deprsfvA.  rduatAntihiu'*->-*Dd 
oblj  d  portion  oeem  to  In^e  aubmtlted  "  qnoidam  mbi  ^oquiusowiLw  ^octriiA  ci 
QpentidDD  consflcuoti  *3iviwi  dementift  reddidit." 

>  Dldaol  DooroU,  No.  £]  ^Hin.  Compostdl.  Lib.  i.  cap,  S6), 

'  Ibid.  Lib.  I,  cap.  100^ — "&\  qal  ex  eunm  progenia  oUHol  am*  «t  «Mc)D]ftHt«r 
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tained  his  sovereign.  They  were  bound  by  the  closest 
ties,  for  Diego  had  baptised,  knighted^  and  crowned  him. 
And  had.  moreover,  constantly  stood  tus  friend  through- 
out hifi  .stormy  youth,  in  the  endless  civil  wars  which 
marked  the  disastrous  rdgn  of  his  mother.  Qtieeu  Urnwa. 
Vet,  prompted  by  evil  counsellors  who  were  jealous  of 
Diego,  the  king  suddenly  demanded  uf  him  an  cnonnous 
sum  of  money,  to  pay  off  the  army,  under  the  threat 
of  seizing  and  pillaging  the  city.  After  considerable 
reristanc?e.  Diego  was  forced  to  submit,  and  to  pay  a 
tbouKand  marks  of  silver.  He  then  sought  a  private 
interview,  in  which  he  solemnly  and  affectionately  warned 
Alfonso  of  the  ruin  of  his  soul  which  would  ensue  if  he 
did  not  undergo  penance  for  thus  impiously  spoiling  the 
Apostle  Santiago.^  Alfonso  listened  humbly,  and  pro- 
fessed entire  willingness  to  repent,  but  for  the  difficulty 
that  he  hud  always  been  taught  that  penitence  was  fruit- 
less without  restitution,  and  restitution  he  was  unable 
and  unwilling  to  make.  Diego  then  suggested  ttiat 
he  should  meet  the  chapter  and  discuss  the  case,  to 
which  he  graciously  assented.  In  the  assembly  which 
followed.  D  iego  proposed,  that  the  king  should  follow 
the  example  of  his  father^  Raymond  of  Galicia,  in  com- 
mending himself  to  the  peculiar  patronage  of  Santiago, 
and  in  bequeathing  his  body  to  be  buried  in  their 
church,  promising,  moreover,  that  if  he  should  do  so 
they  would  pray  specially  for  him,  which,  from  the 
promise  of  his  youth,  bade  fair  to  be  no  easy  task. 
Alfonso  was  delighted  to  escape  so  easily :  he  eagerly 
accepted  tbt'  proposition,  and  added  that  he  would  like 
to  become  a  canon  of  their  Church,  in  order  to  enjoy 
Uie  fulle^jt  possible  share  in  the  masses  of  such  holy 
men.  To  this  the  chapter  assented  at  once;  he  was 
forthwith  duly  installed  as  a  canon  of  the  Church  which 
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he  had  just  despoiled,  and  his  conscience  was  set  at 
rest,  while  the  Church  felt  that  it  had  acquired  a  moral 
supremacy  over  the  spoiler,'  In  thus  foniuUly  becoming 
a  canon,  tliere  could  have  been  no  assumption  of  celibacy, 
expressed  or  implied.  Alfonso  was  hut  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  in  the  following  year  he  married  Uerengaria, 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona.' 

In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  urgency  on  the  part  of 
Rome,  the  question  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  seems  to  have 
been  virtually  ignored  in  Spain.  How  little  importance 
was  attatthed  to  the  pre-eminent  sanctity  of  asceticism 
becomes  evident  when  we  are  told  that  in  the  whole 
of  Gftlicia  there  was  no  convent  of  nuns  until  Diego,  in 
1 120,  fouudcd  the  house  of  St.  Maria  of  Coujo*'  Equal 
indifference  is  manifest  in  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
tJic  Church,  The  Council  of  Leon  and  Conipostclla,  in 
1114.  only  proliibited  the  residence  of  such  women  as 
were  forbidden  by  tlie  canons,*  which,  in  the  existing  dis- 
cipline of  the  Spanish  Church,  may  »;afely  be  presumed 
to  offer  no  impediment  to  the  marriage  relation  ;  and  a 
synod  held  at  Palcncia  in  1129  is  even  more  significant 
in  its  reticence,  for  it  merely  provides  that  notorious  con- 
cubines of  the  clergy  shall  be  ejected,  without  apparently 
venturing  to  threaten  any  punishment  on  the  reverend 
ofFcnderK.^ 

Towards  the  close  of  hb  restless  life,  however.  Arch- 
bishop Diego  found  time,  amid  his  military,  politieal, 

<  HIkU  ComposlelliiD.  LJh.  II.  cnpu  9T. 

'  Tb«  fipftolsh  Cliurch  «u  not  jlIods  In  iUfl  looseneai  of  dlddpline  u  r«giird< 
GRaODB.  WbeD  Anhar  of  Bt'ittxay  took  Up  tJtttn  a^Dst  hk  unoU  Kmg  Jobn,  juid 
4dTUkC«d  wltti  All  iutay  to  Tuunt  nl  Biwlvr,  A-U-  iSOO.  lie  tlmrv  "uiuii:  it^blUi  lu 
«oal<tfiU  H>  Mftrtlid  In  caacrniauin  cvt  rrorptas,  bt  In  ntAltrim  dooant  in  vMlklxtKcliorf, 
siout  ounofiicua  ttifiUUUitiis."— Chron,  Turofiotui,  noo.  l2lXi  (Miutonc  Aia^  Collect  V. 

■  Him.  Ccnnpostell.  Ub.  lU.  u&p.  IL 

«  IbiH.  Lib.  I,  »p.  101  (CoooU.  LpgloMtu,  ±iiti,  i\H  oan,  ft), 
*Con<dl.    PaTentm.    xnn-     USd   cuu   5.  — " ConoobliUB   doricorcun    m^jif«ttUB 
«lioi»aiar.*' 
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and  ecclesiastical  schemes  of  aggraJKlisen»erit.  to  under- 
take the  much-needed  reform  of  a  single  monastery. 
The  Abbot  of  S.  Pclayo  de  Antealtaria  was  a  paragon 
of  brutish  sensuality,  who  wasted  the  revenues  of  his 
house  in  riotous  living  and  took  no  stiame  in  a  numerous 
progeny.  The  archbishop  remonstrated  with  him  long 
and  earnestly,  both  in  publie  and  private:  seven  time!> 
in  the  general  chapter  of  the  diocese  he  admonished  and 
threatened  the  offender  without  result.  At  length,  in 
1180,  after  forbearance  so  remarkable,  Diego  held  a 
chapter  in  the  abbey  for  his  trial,  when  he  was  proved 
by  competent  witnesses  to  have  kept  no  less  than  seventy 
concubines.  He  y/hh  aecordiitgly  depu!H^,  but  was  i«o 
far  from  being  t-anonically  pumshe<I  that  a  benefice  in 
the  abbey  lands  was  assigned  for  his  support.  A  new 
abbot  was  then  appointed,  who  swore  to  observe  the 
Benedictine  rule  as  far  as  lie  should  lind  himself  able 
to  do  soJ  It  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the  state 
of  discipline  and  opinion  to  find  so  weak  an  effort  to 
remove  and  punish  the  grossest  licentiousness  char- 
acterised by  the  biographer  of  Diego  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  wondering  admiration^  as  a  work  which 
doubtless  gave  ineffable  satisfaction  to  the  Divine  Omni- 
potence, and  which  was  without  example  in  previous 
history. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  ponlifTs  who  so  energetically 
enforced  the  rule  of  celibacy  throughout  the  rest  of  Kurope 
were  content  to  offer  little  opposition  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Cdtiberian  priesthood.  We  can  safely  conclude, 
indeed,  that  matters  were  aUowed  to  remain  virtually 
undisturbed,  and  that  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  wives.  A  i-ouneil  held  in  (-aUcia  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  preserves  at^lute  silence  on  the 

■  HiiC^  Corapoiit«lkii.  Lib.  ui.  oap.  ftX-^"  Pro  morhilA  mia  ixwibilluUft" 
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subject  of  inarrisj^  and  concubinage;'  in  1240,  pricsf 
of  Cordova  were  able  to  plead  ijfnoronoc  in  justification 
of  their  keeping  so-called  eoiicubines  while  performing 
dime  service*  Yet,  in  1244.  under  pressure  from  the 
Cardinal  of  St  Sabina,  then  papal  legate,  public  eoncu- 
biiiarians  were  ordered  to  Iw  suspended,  deprived  of  their 
benefices,  and  degraded  from  holy  orden*,"  Notwith- 
standing this,  some  twctily  years  later,  Alfonso  the  Wise 
of  Castile  was  obliged  to  formally  interdict  matrimony 
to  those  in  holy  orders,  In  the  elaborate  code  drawn 
up  by  thnt  nionan*h  and  known  as  **  Las  Siete  Partidas," 
there  is  a  law  punishing  sacerdotal  marridge  witli  depriva* 
tion  of  function  and  benefice ;  while  the  wives,  if  vassals 
of  the  Church,  are  to  be  reduced  to  servitude,  and  if 
serfs^  are  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  the  offender.  The  wording 
of  the  law  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  an  enact- 
ment intended  to  repress  existing  disorders,  and  not 
merely  a  well-known  provision  inserted  in  the  code  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  a  compilation  of  statutes;* 
while  the  existence  in  secular  legislation  of  such  invasions 
of  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  law  is  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  continued  independence  of  Rome  asserted  by  the 
Spanish  Church  and  State,  The  prelates  were  further 
authorised  to  command  the  assistance  of  the  secular 
power  in  enforcing  these  barbarous  penalties  to  their 
full  measure  of  severity.  This,  if  enforced,  would  have 
put  a  speedy  end  to  clerical  marriage,  but  the  Fartidas 

«  OotioU.  Hiffjan^SfBO.  XIIL  (Uartene  TheAur.  IV.  167). 
'  Bnrntr,  Kegiatrfla  dlococml  IV.  No.  17fi9. 

•  VlUiUkcieTji,  VUge  Lilenuio,  T-  XVIl.  p.  346,  

*  "De  loa  cl^rigoft  qii«  cm&d  li  benftfcioncx  ItAblcnilo  i^rr!«nen  ufl;r&d)i««  qil« 
penadeben  tabor  ©ilo»  nt  »qn*IlftfiooD  qulen  <iajian,^^Oa*indoM  al^iut  clArigo  quo 
hobieftQ  urrirn  )*n^Eiiida  non  d«be  llijcar  «tn  ]Miriii,  oa  tIdbODb  Tedu  dc  ciflclo,  at 
tallorle  nl  bcnUioio  qtie  Itobiere  do  I&  egl«wm  por  tantmolA  ds  daAoomulni&Mnto 
fut^  que  Ift  ^oxe  et  fft^  peaitendft  do  nqnel  yvrro,  etc." — Blabtt  FArtidu^  P.  I.  TlL 
iv.  L  il. 
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were  not  confirmed  by  the  Cortes  until  1348,  nearly 
A  century  later,  and  these  provisions  produced  no  effect 
at  the  time.  How  little,  indeed,  the  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  abandon  their  customs  is  evident  whcn>  in 
1262»  Alfonso  granted  to  those  of  the  diocese  of  Sala- 
inAnea  the  privilege  of  bequeathing  all  their  real  and 
personal  property  to  their  children*  grandchildren  or 
other  descendants,' 

The  clergy  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Aragon 
were  as  indifferent  to  the  canons  as  those  of  C^tile. 
En  Valencia  a  council  in  1255  prohibited  the  residence 
with  priests  of  all  women,  except  maUicn*  and  sisters 
and  such  others  as  were  beyond  suspicion,  but  no 
penalty  was  prescribed  for  infractions  of  the  rule;  and 
the  character  of  the  elergy  with  whom  the  council  had 
to  deal  is  sufficiently  shown  by  its  complaint  that  the 
priests  of  the  country  parishes  frequented  the  city  too 
much  and  indulged  there  in  disgraceful  excesses,  for 
which  reason  it  forbids  them  from  visiting  the  city  more 
often  than  twice  a  month,  and  requires  them  to  return 
home  the  same  day,*  Arnaldo  de  Peralta.  Bishop  of 
Valencia,  not  long  after,  deplores  tlie  utter  contempt 
with  which  all  previous  efforts  to  suppress  clerical  con- 
cubinage had  been  received,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
custoiti  by  which  ecclesiastics  endowed  their  bastards 
with  the  spoils  of  the  Church.  Yet  the  only  punish- 
ment he  finds  himself  able  to  threaten  is  a  fine  of  thirty 
maravedis  on  public  concubinarians  and  of  five  on  parish 
priests  who  connive  at  such  offfenccs  or  neglect  to  report 
them  to  the  bishop.  Ecclesiastics,  indeed,  arc  directed 
to  put  away  their  children,  but  no  penalty  is  indicated 
for  disobedience."     A   Council  of  Lerida,  about  1250, 


t  XcibotUI  hliitdrloo  «apUio1,  tanr.  1.  p.  193  (HAdrM,  1560). 

■  OqobIL  V&lflnUri.  Mtin.  iSBn  (AguLnc  V.  l»Ti  301). 

*  CAitntlt.  Bjrbodd.  Amaldl  d#  P«>rLLta  Epiio.  Vftlontio.  fAgoim  T.  BtT-«). 
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imposed  a  fine  uf  fifty  maravedjs  on  public  conciibt- 
narians,  alle^g  as  a  reason  that  money  is  more  prized 
th&n  salvation.^  The  (Council  of  Gerona  in  1257  was 
more  energetic  for  it  decreed  the  deprivation  of  all 
eoncubioAry  priests  who  persisted  in  their  sin ;  but  this 
apparently  was  not  efTectual,  for  in  I27i  ihe  threat  was 
repeated,  with  the  addition  tlrnt  the  women  should  be 
excommunicated  and  should  receive  after  death  the 
buriai  of  asses ; '  and  very  similar  was  the  legislation  of 
the  Council  of  Peimfiel  in  1302.*  In  1286  the  Council 
of  llrgel  recites  that  efforts  had  been  made  to  suppress 
concubinage,  by  <tuspending  the  priest  and  excommuni- 
cating his  companion,  but  this  had  only  led  to  fresh 
scandals,  for  the  priests  had  continued  to  officiate  and 
had  thus  incurred  '*  irregularity/'  while  the  souls  of  their 
parishioners  were  exposed  to  grave  perils.  To  remove 
tlicse  eviU  the  penalties  were  therefore  thriftily  com- 
muted to  a  fine  of  ten  gold  pieces  for  the  inide  offender, 
and  of  five  for  the  female — a  method  which  doubtless 
led  to  a  profitable  trafHc  in  licences  to  sin/  In  ldl4 
the  Council  of  Lcrida  argued  in  the  same  way,  and 
restored  the  old  fine  of  fifty  maravedis/ 

However  well  meant  these  efforts  were,  tliey  proved 
as  useless  as  all  previous  ones,  for  in  1322  the  Council 
of  Valladolid,  under  the  presidency  of  the  papal  legate^ 
William,  Cardinal  of  St.  Sabina,  animadverts  strongly 
on  the  indecency  of  ecclesiastics,  from  the  highest  pre- 
lates down,  officiating  at  the  nuptials  of  their  children, 
both  legitimate  and  illegitimate.  For  those  who  pub- 
licly kept  concubines  it  provides  a  graduated  scale  of 


1  VUlanueva,  Yittga  Litcmriu.  XVL  31L 

<  Sjnod.  Offruiid.  aiiu,   |£5T  cui.  4;  »iu).  1274  ou.  2fi  (Mvtcoe  Ampl  CbU. 
Vin.  1401.1*60). 

^  CcnciL  Punna-n'IftlaiiA.  um.  \3Q2  aftn.  it  (Agoino  V.  2i!6). 

*  Vmanueva.  3U,  2TU. 

*  iE4d«ffi,  XVIL  W, 
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conOscalioii,  eiitling  in  the  deprivation  of  the  | 
contumacious  who  gave  no  prospect  of  amendment,  the 
exceedingly  clalioratc  rcgulationij  prescribed  showing  at 
once  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the  importance 
attached  to  it  The  acts  of  this  council,  moreover,  are 
interesting  as  presenting  the  first  authentic  evidence  of 
a  custom  which  !suhseq\iently  prevailed  to  ^omc  extent 
elsewhere,  by  which  parishioners  were  wont  to  compel 
their  priest  to  take  a  female  consort  for  the  piuTf>ose  of 
protecting  the  \nrtue  of  tlieir  families  from  his  assaults. 
The  iniquity  of  this  precaution  seems  to  have  especially 
scandalised  the  legate,  and  he  treats  the  audacious  lay- 
men concerned  in  such  transactions  with  much  less 
ceremony  than  the  concubinary  clergy.^  The  elaborate 
regulations  promulgated  by  this  council  produced  little 
etlect.  The  Council  of  Salamanca  in  1385  renews  the 
previous  repressive  legislation^  adding  a  threat  of  ipso 
^fado  excommunication  for  those  who  give  Christian 
burial  to  priestly  concubines,  including  all  who  are 
present  on  such  occasions,  who  are  not  to  be  absolved 
until  they  simll  liavc  paid  a  Hue  of  lifty  maravedtb  to 
the  cathedral  church," 

In  Aragon^  the  Council  of  Tarragona,  in  1386,  out 
of  consideration  for  the  souls  of  the  guilty  or  of  their 
parishioners,  removed  the  penalties  of  sufipension  and 
excommunication  and  substituted  a  mulct  of  a  years 
revenue  of  beneficed  priests  and  a  fine  of  ten  niaravedis 
on  the  unbenefice<l,  with  a  similar  fine  on  the  coneu- 
bines.'  This  leniency  seems  to  have  been  misplaced, 
for  in  1364  the  Council  of  Urgel  threatens  ext^ommu- 
nication  and  deprivation  of  benetice  unless  there  is 
reasonable    cause    to    remit     the    latter    penalty/      In 

*  OonolL  Vallivotefjui.  ann.  1S33  o&n.  vL  vIL  (A^lrrc  V.  HA^^X 

*  CimoU.  SftLaiAatkDiiL*,  um.  1335  c»n.  iU.  (Afcni^rc  V  2M1), 

*  VtUuotn,  <t^  olt.,  XX  na  '  Ibltton,  XI.  324. 
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Majorca  the  same  troubles  existed,  and  in  1864  the 
bishop,  Antonio  dc  (>aliano,  as  the  only  method  of 
cnfurciuf^  the  canons,  appointed  a  special  commissioner, 
Pedro  dc  Carrcra,  to  look  up  delinquents  and  punish 
them.' 

The  secular  power  vainly  interposed  to  check  this 
demoralisation.  In  1S51  the  Cortes  of  Castile  eom- 
plained  that  the  concubines  of  the  cler^  walked  sliame*- 
Icssly  abroad,  arrayed  in  fine  garments  and  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver,  so  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  married  ladies,  leading  to  frequent  quarrels  and 
fights.  To  remedy  this  King  Pedro  the  Cruel  ordered 
that  all  elericjil  cononhines  f^hould  br  plainly  nttit^d  and 
be  distinguished  by  wearing  around  the  head  a  red 
fillet,  three  fingers  in  breadth,  under  penalty  for  each 
infraction,  of  forfeiture  of  the  clothes  they  had  on  and 
a  gradually  increasing  fine.'  Of  course  tliis  was  in- 
eflfcelive,  and  the  Cortes  of  1880  asked  its  re-enactment, 
and  represented  that  the  children  of  such  imions  in- 
herited from  their  father  and  his  kin.vmen,  as  though 
they  were  legitimate,  whence  it  arose  tliat  the  clergy 
could  get  honest  widows  and  maidens  to  live  with  them, 
causing  great  scandal.  To  this  King  Juan  I.  could  only 
reply  that  all  such  legacies  should  be  void,*  At  length,  in 
1888,  a  national  Council  of  Castile  held  at  Palencia  under 
Cardinal  Pedro  de  I>ima,  papal  legate,  made  a  determined 
effort  to  eradicate  the  ineradicable  vice.  It  renewed  the 
regulations  of  the  Council  of  Valladolid,  which  it  stated 
were  not  obeyed,  and  added  to  them  a  clause  by 
which  all  benefices  were  held  under  a  sort  of  tenure 
of  chastity,  and  subject  to  forfeiture.  Besides  this,  all 
ecclesiastics  who,  within  two  months  of  death,  had  kept 
concubines  were  declared  incapable  of  te^tating,  and 
their  property  was  adjudged — one-third  to  tlie  fabric  of 

'  VliiiiiiuOTa.  op.  cit.,  SJil.  d. 

■  Cdrtei  de  Le«D  y  do  OwUlK  lU  li,  303  (HftdrJd,  1«03> 
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their  cimrchest,  one-third  to  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese, 
aud  one-thiixl  to  the  fund  for  Uie  redcnipLion  of  capiives 
under  the  care  of  the  Orders  of  Trinidad  and  Merced, 
who  were  empowered  to  seize  their  share.  Moreover, 
all  hishops  were  commanded  to  appoint  official  visitors, 
who  were  to  rftport,  at  Anniial  synods,  to  be  held 
thereafter,  all  eases  of  infraction  of  the  rules,'  Such 
stringent  legislation  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
magnitude  and  prevalence  of  the  evils  which  it  was 
designed  to  cure,  and  of  the  cxistcm^  of  such  evils 
there  is  ample  evidence  besides  what  has  been  ad- 
dueed  above.  In  1335  Benedict  XII.  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  prelates  an  earnest  remonstranee  on  the  uni- 
versal corruption  which  characterised  the  whole  popula- 
tion, lay  and  clerical  alike,  scandalising  to  the  infidel  tlie 
very  name  of  Christians-^  Pedro  Gomez  de  Albomoz, 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  is  equally  emphatic,^  and  even 
more  deplorable  in  its  details  is  the  description  given 
of  his  fellow  eeelesiftstit's  by  Alvar  Pelayo,  Penitentiary 
under  John  XXIL  and  Bishop  of  Silva  in  Portugal. 
He  states  tliat  many  uf  the  clcrgj'  in  holy  onltrs 
throughout  the  Peninsula  publicly  associated  themselves 
with  women,  frequently  of  noble  blood,  binding  them- 
selves against  separation  by  notarial  acts  and  solemn 
oaths,  endowing  their  consorLs  with  the  goods  of  the 
Church,  and  celebrating  with  the  kindred  these  illegal 
espousals  as  joyously  as  though  they  were  legitimate 
nuptials.  Yet  even  this  flagrant  defiance  of  the  eanons 
was  better  than  the  wickedness  common  between  con- 
fessors and  their  penitents,  or  than  tlie  promiscuous 
and  unrestrained  Ucentiousness  of  those  who  were  not 
fettered  by  the   forms  of  marriage,  whose  children,  as 


*  OoDca  Pa1«niin.  add.  138S  fM:  it  (Agulrrit  V.  3»^MI), 

*  EUjIiftid.  Autial.  onn,  133G,  No.  \'A. 
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Pclayo  asserts,  almost  rivalled  in  number  those  of  the 
laity.*  Evidently  the  Council  of  Palcncia  had  an  ample 
field  for  reform,  but  its  labour*  proved  nugatory.  In 
1429  the  Council  of  Tortosa.  under  the  presidency  of 
tlie  Cardinal  de  Foix,  papal  legate,  renewed  the  lament 
that  tlie  d<KTrcc«  of  \'alladolid  remained  unobser\'ed,  and 
in  repeating  them  it  added  a  penalty  of  incarecration 
for  pertinacious  offenders,  indieating,  moreover,  one  of 
the  worst  abuses  to  which  the  siil^eet  gave  rise,  in  foi^ 
bidding  all  oflicials  to  take  bribes  from  those  who  trans- 
grensed  the  rules-*  This  effort  was  as  fruitless  as  all 
prc\"ious  ones  had  been,  and  wc  shall  see  hereafter  that 
the  same  state  of  affairs  continued  throughout  the  six- 
teenth century. 

ia  qiiibai  ptxiTinoiiv  in  pftnoo  mjuori  iit>m«rn  iiant  fliii  laioorum  quua  elortoomn 

fomionnLiir  .  .  .  De  bcmiji  coqEh^jv  fwjKinnL  opnoobtojua  contl&Do  «t  AUiMl  vt  do 
pcconu  cccleiue  emunt  cia  pavcaiuon«it.  ,  .  .  Haiti  pTMb^teri  «t  ftlU  ooniilltDU  In 
MCrii^  maxiioa  is  Hispaaia,  In  Aituria  ot  QslUoiii  vt  fttlbl,  <rt  public*  et  aJiquoUM 
|mr  piiNlcont  mitrauicMum  promlUDnt  oc  Janint  quIbQ*<laiu,  TOAiimv  ngbtUlMU 
ranLlcnbai,  imDfiuaai  fnu  ilimittvro  f  et  dtmi  r^n  amtm  tl«  bonin  oooImIb  ot  pr  »irn 
tLoDM  MC1eAi>\  pLJblicL*  44LA  iHucuDt,  coiD  canAuiRaiaofji  at  nailctn  ol  »oIv&n^  cotnMo, 
ootfl  VHteol  nii^res  legiiimw. — Alv.  PeUg,  d»  PUnotu  Ecc1«i»lw,  Lib,  li.  Art,  xxriiL 
(Sd.  IfflT.  foL  iai-3), 

Thin   form»  p&rt  ol  h  lUt  of  Bttftoixr  ubJLr|,'C«  broughl  bj  Pd^jA  •ic'^nst  tho 
^ergy  of  his  citue— *'  pr^ccant  in  bia  comrDunitcr/' 

*  ConcU,  DertasMi.  nan.  1430  ou.  li.  (Aguint  V.  3afi-6). 
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GENERAL    LEGISLATION 

In  a  former  section  we  have  seen  the  efforts  msde  by 
Calixtus  If.  to  enforce  the  received  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  we  have  noted  the  scanty  measure  of  success 
which  attended  his  labours.  He  apparently  himself  re- 
cognised that  they  were  futile,  and  tlmt  some  action  of 
more  decided  character  than  had  as  yet  been  attempted 
was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  result  so  long  and  so 
energetically  sought,  and  so  illusory  to  its  ardent  pursuers. 
On  liis  return  to  Itaty^  and  his  triumph  o%'cr  his  unfor- 
tunate rival,  the  anti-pope  Maurice  Rurdino,  he  summoned, 
in  1128,  the  first  general  council  of  the  West,  to  confirm 
the  Concordat  of  Worms,  which  had  just  closed  half  a 
century  of  strife  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire* 
Nearly  a  thousand  prelates  obeyed  his  call,  and  that 
iiugust  assembly  promulgated  a  canon  which  not  only 
forbade  matrimony  to  those  bound  l}y  vows  and  holy 
orders,  but  commanded  that  if  such  marriages  were  con- 
tracted Lhey  should  be  broken,  and  the  parties  to  them 
subjected  to  due  penanceJ 

This  was  a  bold  innovation.  With  the  exception  of 
a  decretal  of  Urban  IL  in  1090,  to  which  little  attention 
seems  to  have  been  paid,  we  have  seen  that,  previous  to 
Calixtus,  while  the  sm^rament  of  marriage  was  held  in- 
compatible with  the  ministry  of  the  altar  and  with  the 


■  Pr««byteHfl.  d!noonIbtu.  tabdUooatbaa  irt  moiuchla  coDcuUau  bftl>»ro*  u^ 
nuitninooiA  contnihorR,  pcQltan  IntcrdictiauH :   ooittmcls  qnoquQ  mAtiUaanU  »b 
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cnjoynicnt  of  Church  property,  it  yet  was  respected  and 
its  binding  force  wa^  aduiitted^  evcu  to  the  point  of 
rendering  those  who  assumed  it  unfitted  for  their  sacred 
functions,  At  most,  an<l  its  a  concession  to  a  lax  and 
irreligious  generation,  the  option  had  been  allowed  of 
abandoning  either  the  wife  or  the  ministry.  At  Rheims, 
Calixtuji  had  deprived  them  of  tliis  choice,  and  had 
ordered  their  separation  from  their  wive^  He  now 
went  a  step  further,  and  by  the  Lateran  canon  he  de- 
clared the  sacrament  of  marriage  to  be  less  potent  than 
the  religioas  vow:  the  engagement  with  the  Church 
swallowed  up  and  destroyed  all  other  ties.  This  gave 
the  final  seal  to  the  separation  between  the  clergy  and 
tJic  laity,  by  declaring  tlic  priestly  character  to  be  in- 
delible. When  once  iidmitted  to  orders,  he  became  a 
being  set  apart  from  Iiis  fellows,  consecrated  to  the 
ser\ice  of  God;  and  the  impassable  gulf  between  him 
and  the  laity  botmd  him  for  ever  to  the  exclusive 
interests  of  the  Church.  U  is  easy  to  perceive  how 
important  an  clement  this  irrevocable  nature  of  sacer- 
dotaliNm  became  in  establishing  and  cuuboiidating  tlie 
ecclesiastical  power 

The  immensity  of  the  change  thus  wrought  in  the 
practice,  if  not  in  the  doctrine,  of  the  Church  can  best 
be  understood  by  coiriparing  the  formal  command  thus 
issued  to  the  Christian  world  with  the  uncpialitied  con* 
dcmnation  pronounced  in  earlier  timca  against  those 
who  attempted  to  dissolve  marriage  uiider  religious  pre- 
texts.^     And  in  all  ages  tlie  Church  has  regarded  the 

*  Thufl  iirc^tj  \he  Gnai,  to  Wi:  "SI  utiliri  illouni.  rfdlfflonU  auiiM  oOnjQ^ 
Uobitfo  (itMoIvi  fioiacdum  out  quia  triti  boc  Iqi  huDiftna  oobcoH^t,  diviaA  lox  l&coiefi 
prohibuiu" — Grc^i^ur.  1.  Li^-  XJ.  Ep&*Lt.  45- 

A&d  St.  Aq^'\i£Uii  ;    'ProEnilv  qni  <JicuDt  LalJatD  nuplUA  non  «Me  QUptlu  cod 

,  .  .  ot  cumrolu&t  uv  dcpamuu  n^ddcrd  ooodntrrilln  (oolnat  moritoit  oanmi  mXtl* 
tfiroa  TeroH.  ota.*' — Do  Bono  Vicluit,  o.  10, 

Evan  after  the  LAteroD  c^ntsu,  Hugh  of  Bt.  Viator,  in  trafttlng  of  nufdage  and 
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cliastity  of  tlic  inonustiu  urdt^rs  as  even  more  impcraLivc 
than  that  of  the  secular  clergy. 

Kcvolutions  never  go  backwards.  Perhaps  the 
Laterau  fathers  who  adapted  the  canon  scarcely  realised 
its  logieal  {^onchisions.  If  they  did,  they  at  all  cfvcnts 
slirank  from  expressing  tliem  openly  and  fully,  and 
left  the  faithful  to  draw  their  own  deduction  as  to  the 
causes  and  c<«isequeDces  of  sucli  an  order.  Time,  how- 
ever, familiarised  the  minds  of  ardent  Churchmen  witii 
the  idea,  and  it  yvas  seen  that  if  the  practice  thus  enjoined 
was  correct,  doctrine  must  be  made  to  suit  and  to  justify 
iL  To  Uiis  cud  au  additional  stimulus  was  alForded  by 
the  fiulurc  of  the  canon  to  accomplish  the  results  anti- 
cipated from  it,  for  the  custom  of  sacerdotal  marriage 
was  as  yet  by  no  means  eradicated.  The  Council  of 
Lii-ge,  held  by  Imiocent  11.  in  1131,  referred  to  ui  a 
precluding  section,  and  those  of  Cicnuont  and  Rlieims, 
over  which  he  likewise  presided,  in  1130  and  1131,  show 
how  little  had  l>ecu  cvccomplished^  mid  how  generally 
the  clergy  of  Europe  disregarded  the  restrictions  nomi' 
nally  impoficd  upon  them,  and  ttic  punishments  which 
they  so  easily  escaped.'  lu  the  canons  of  these  wuncils 
not  only  is  it  observable  that  the  question  of  marriage 
and  celibacy  ii>  treated  as  tliough  it  were  u  matter  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  clergy, 
but  also  that  the  innovation  attempted  by  tlic  Council 


^ 


liio  oauMB  ot  lu  diMOlutloD,  M«iu8  to  liAfo  HO  coocvptioo  tlULl  holy  ord«r»  won  to 
be  iiniiinenit«i  uuivii^  thuo.  — IL  do  E5,  VlcU^r-  EJiuaiuv  SeDMoUuum,  Trftcl.  vu.  ; 
Hn  Rju^nmfntiK  i-ll^  tl,  P.  Ti. 

^  DMrevimuttnl  H  qai  KaabdUcco&bTiet  tnipm  uxoraH  doiuiot,  mi  ooacabtfiftf 
bftbuerlnt,  officio  aiqoe  beaoflojo  «oolo«iMtico  owuit. — Cotnil.  CUromont.  Ann, 
JiaOuui.  I. 

Thic  i*  npftftl«d  vBTbatloi  in  lh«  Council  of  Rli«iDjs  in  1  ISl,  CAfion  I. 

OoDC^mliiff  tho  bttvr  *  ooutomponu^  obtmrm  -.  "  PLudH  ctinm  domlDo  apM' 
loUco  fft  loU  coucUiCi,  Tio  qal4  aadlftt  mUMJXi  pruntijUri  babetiib  ocrjoubiuzLiu  veJ 
morcm.  JUnciuii  uiiaid  ounlatn  nntAtum  «h  lit  olcrlol  omn«B  &  mbiluicooo  cb 
mpm  can  tinea  t«it  mini,  At  qui  non  (uurlnt.  ^M>utlEicnt«»,  tkpObftDtur/'— Vil*!'-  Bftbvnb. 
Cod.  Lib.  ll.a.L 
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of  I^tcran,  only  seven  or  eight  years  previously,  is  pru- 
dently suppressed  and  passed  over  without  even  an 
allusion. 


Innocent,  restored  to  Rome  and  to  power,  was  bolder 
than  when  wandering  through  Europe,  soliciting  the  aid 
of  the  fiiithful.  Surrounded  by  a  thousand  prelates  at 
the  second  great  Council  of  Lattraii,  in  1189*  he  no 
longer  dreaded  to  offend  the  susceptibilitie4>  of  the 
clergy,  and  he  proceeded  to  justify  the  canon  of  1123 
by  creating  a  doctrine  to  suit  the  practice  there  enjoined- 
After  repealing  the  canons  of  CiL-nnont  aud  llhcinis,  he 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  that  a  union  ctmtraetcd  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  Church  was  not  a  marriage.* 
He  condescends  to  no  argument,  while  he  admits  the 
innovation  by  alleging  as  its  object  the  extension  of  the 
law  of  continence  and  of  the  purity  pleasing  to  God. 

The  abounding  wickedness  of  a  perverse  generation 
caused  this  decree  of  the  loftiest  CMstian  tiibunal  to 
fall  fttill-burn  and  uburtive  as  its  forerunners  had  dune,' 
The  Church>  however,  was  irrevocably  committed  to  the 
new  doctrine  and  to  all  its  consequences-  When 
Eugenius  III.  was  driven  out  of  Rome  by  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  he  presided,  in  1148,  over  a  council  held  at 
Rheims,  where  eleven  hundred  bishops  and  abbots  from 
Northern  mid  Western  Eiu'opc  assembled  to  do  honour 
to  the  persecuted  representative  of  St,  Peter,  and  to 
condemn  the  teachings  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e,     From 

^  Ut  ftuUiftL  \ci  cootincntlBc  et  Deo  ptnoeru  inatHUtiji  in  oocLo»luitlcift  pervonitt  et 
uorb  ordlnlbUH  lUlAtniDr.  HiaLDimu^  qantrinof  oplanojil,  proibyuvrl,  dUcocl.  acbdift- 
ooBii  r<iyfQtatci  ciinoDL<^i  vt  moAAchi  At'jaa  ocnv«rii  prtif«Bii,  qui  ■ftDOtam  tnui^gro- 
diontcB  pruponKum  aioica  libl  ooEiuUre  prvfampMriJit,  MpuwiVDr  Hujusmodi 
niiTxir)uc  ODpnlAtiouoruHiiuiLni  oontn  «<jtile«I(UtJcAiD  regulam  oonptat<a*e  oonlncum, 
(uAirkmDnlTJm  nob  emu  cuQBomua.  Qui  otlum  lib  Invliu^m  ■c|ttr»tl.  pro  tA&tU  «!• 
QOHibtt*  ct>EKli}ciu>[u  pvacllociUaiu  agim^ — ConoiL  IaIvtali,  U^  anc  USD  c.  7. 

*  tiod  nidii  abunduu  p«r  uDiver«uiii  orbum  ncqaitk  tcrngcnamm  cordacocta 
eoc1oHi»tioft  soitn  obdumvit^ — Ordcric.  \i\Mh  P,  Ul.  Lib.  xUi.  c.  2a 
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this  great  a?isenibly  he  procurt^  the  conJinnution  of  Uie 
new  dogma  by  their  adoption  of  the  Lateran  canon ; 
while  the  repetition  of  that  of  Clennont  and  Rheims  (of 
1 130  and  1131  \  shows  that  tlic  evil  which  it  was  intended 
to  repress  still  exisited  in  full  force.'  The  vague  assertion 
of  Eugcniii»  that  he  was  but  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  holy  fathers,  and  a  spedal  refcrcneu  to  Innocent 
II.  as  his  authority,  render  it  probable  that  the  members 
of  the  council  demurred  in  comniitting  tlieniselves  to 
the  new  principle,  and  that  it  was  only  by  showing 
that  the  matter  was  already  decided  under  the  irre- 
fragable authority  of  a  general  council  that  the  consent 
of  the  Tnuihalptne  diurebe!»  wa:i  obtained* 

St.  Bernard  himself,  the  impersonation  of  ascTCtie 
sacerdotalism^  hesitJtted  to  subscribe  to  the  new  dogma* 
and  when  the  monks  of  Chartres  asked  him  to  reconcile 
it  witli  the  teachings  of  Augustin  and  Gregory  tlie  Great 
he  candidly  confessed  that  his  dialectical  skill  was  unequal 
to  the  task.'  So  when  an  abbot  applied  to  him  for  advice 
in  the  case  of  one  of  his  monks,  who  had  left  the  convent 
and  niarried,  St.  Iternard  stigmatised  the  act  as  highly 
improper,  but  hesitated  to  pronoimcc  it  unlawful.  He 
recommended  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  convince  the 
parties  that  they  were  perilling  their  salvation,  and  if 
Urn  failed  he  thought  that  perhaps  tlicy  might  be  sepa- 
rated by  episcopal  authority,^  In  fact,  four  years  after 
the  Comicil  of  Khcims,  St.  Bernard  reproached  Kugenius 
with  having  caused  the  adoption  of  canons  which  no  one 

I  Ci>ocU,  Rtnnon^  untu   IHU  can.  3,  S,     "Sutatonim  pdUDiu    ot  |inFdo<*«iwotlfl 
DOMlrl  Paptn  Ituioc«aUi  vcalljctft  iahiurfttiU^  »tatuiiDiu  qUAltQui  BpL«copl,  ^mhsUri, 

■  at  ftcl  luno  nihil  ud  pnoi«iLg  oertliu  broTla»qQ«  rcvpoiidenidma  oooarrlt,  oltf 

DitfpcDiaL  cap.  kvil — AbolArd  ooolnuta  tlic  oontr&'lblory  cdnoDti  cf  the  Churob  la 
th»c  matten  in  bU  Sie  H  Non^  cftp-  C£J[iu    It  von  jiovklbly  among  other  moUv^ji 
the  fkkitnl  aaTnUldft  of  <iocicidMiUnA|  laoonalit^nof**  In  UiU  carlou  v«rJi  llu»  l«cl 
tb«  ftoUigritlM  oJ  tho  Chnrob  t&  prooun  tbtf  ooiapUittkiD  of  OrMlui'*  **  D«or«tuak'^ 
*  fioaudt  Kpftt.  LXXVh 
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pretended  to  obey.  If  he  tliought  that  they  were  crP 
fort-cd,  be  grievously  erred;  if  he  did  not  think  so,  he 
had  sinned  either  by  decreeing  what  was  not  to  be 
observed  or  in  neglecting  to  punish  their  non-obser\"ance 
^imd  no  one  wa,s  ptini^hiMl  for  hi^  disobedience.^ 

Even  in  Rome  itself  the  point  was  still  disputed.  At 
thai  very  tune  GratJan,  the  greatest  canuni»t  of  the  age, 
was  engaged  in  the  trompilation  of  his  "Concordia  dis- 
cordantium  Canonum*"  a  work  undertaken  to  restore  to 
the  canon  law  the  pre-eminence  which  it  was  fast  losing 
in  conftcqueneo  of  the  recently  revived  study  of  the 
JuKtinian  jurisprudence.  Gratian's  use  of  some  of  the 
Latcran  canons  shows  that  he  was  familiar  M'ith  tliem,* 
yet  be  distinctly  declares  his  opposition  to  the  new 
doctrine  by  asserting  that  a  deacon  can  lawfully  marry 
if  he  chooses  to  abandon  the  ministry,  and  that  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  is  so  potent  that,  even  if  he  had 
vowed  chastity  at  tlie  time  of  his  ordination,  Uie  vio- 
lation of  his  vow  did  not  affect  it.*  The  summists, 
however,  who  shortly  afterwards  condensed  his  work  for 
practical  use,  discreetly  forbore  to  allude  to  this,  but 

*  Tbv  onut  dote  of  the  appcnmufsD  af  thft  tV^cntma  b  not  km^wn.  and  hA«  b*iiii 
tlwanlijoot  of  ooividenblc  dateu.  ItcoQtAln*  Dothlog  povurior  lollSd,  Aad«v«a 
thft  Utor  aturftoowof  lonooflot  U.  are  not  ^Iven.  OntUit  bnld  Ut  Iiav^  derroted 
cSercn  jei^n  U>  lu  p<epu>tIoii»  &Dd  tbc  prenUIng  vp^^ian  Among  suboUn  refer*  II* 
pnhliaatinik  D  1141.  U  Iiaa  ahv^t  r*ri>1riid  Fomwl  ]«[«]  OODllniudlon.  ftDd  l«  Uuir«u 
fore  not  in  lUolf  ^atboriUttv?  ;  bul  Gr«ium*«  oommetiU  Arc  r«gftrdod  w  podtlf* 
«Ttd«aoe  of  tlic  9pinioEifl  of  lu«  time — Sdrnlto,  Dio  Lubrc  voa  den  T"*!^im  dM 

KMtbullttchon  KirctitinructiU,  I  319,  330,  332  (OIoamd,  1600). 

■  Si  v*ro  fliicona*  m  miniitorJo  M««&ro  folu^rtt,  ot  oontrftotc  m^trimofJo  lloCi*' 
potMt  Dtl.    Nkin  at»1  iu  ofthnatlonri  nua  CMtilaUn  votuin  obtoloTlt.  Uuxum  CAfil&  c«i 
via  la  norunento  caajagii,  qood  doc  ex  vioUUooo  roll  (jotost  dlMoltt  ipMin  oooh 
Jufflum.-t'cit  Cap.  U  DliU  XJCvu> 

'rtiA  inUotloclion  of  ih»  d«crin«  of  trmooont  and  IEufT4iiiiiik  Into  Ifao  diorch  hjtf 
grivcn  rinfl  to  liomc  coatrDveny,  In  the  BacF<^^ic&]  of  £2iid  Auinitt  1S5I.  uiiJ  b  Otm 
HjtlAbaa  of  Dccombnr  I8ti4,  Piuji  IX.  hu  coudcmniHl  tlio  crrot  of  Attribating  It  to 
Boniface  VIU.  5ocu«  tralou«l;  orthodox  wrJl«rr«  have  ondoitTOurod  to  prove  Uui 
tlio  Cbnrob  consljitcnU^  mAlnlAlntd  thU  doctrine  frum  the  bf^nnlni;.  but  tht  OoO- 
tr«r7  in  Ailmlttftt  by  tb«  itrwilor  nuinbur  of  OnthoUo  autboritlo*.  Cf.  Z*Dcvta, 
Storb  PottfmicA,  pp.  34S-T,  aoiS  D«rDal  Ei&i,  PrictiCft  OrininaliB  Canonloa,  Cftpi  T4> 
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asserted  thai  h  ^emn  and  public  vow  impeded  the 
contract  of  innrria^*  and  dissolved  it  if  contracted.  As 
the  precept  to  vow  chustity  al  urdinatiou  had  become 
obsolete,  they  fHrther  discovered  that  he  who  accepted 
what  inferred  a  vow  was  held  to  have  vowed.  Thus 
the  postulant  for  orders,  thouj^h  he  emitted  no  vow  in 
words,  yet  accepted  that  which  inferred  perpetual  chastity, 
and  therefore  was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  wliich  was 
destructive  of  marriage.'  This,  it  is  true,  was  rca.soning 
in  a  circle,  but  it  satisfied  the  schoolmen*  though  Gratian 
had  known  nothing  of  such  subtilties.' 

While  the  new  law  was  thus  accepted  by  the  school- 
men it-  WAS  lanfT  in  winning  its  way  to  general  aciTcptanc^, 
nor  can  it  be  a  subject  of  wonder  if  those  who  disr^rariled 
the  acknowledged  canons  of  the  Church  by  marrying  in 
orders,  or  by  permitting  such  mai'riages  in  those  under 
their  charge,  should  neglect  a  rule  of  recent  origin  and 
of  more  than  doubtful  propriety.  The  Church,  however, 
was  committed  to  it,  and,  moreover,  could  see  in  its 
eventunl  recognition  a  more  effectual  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  long-desired  object  than  in  any  expedient 
previously  tried.  Ity  de?ttroying  all  sueli  nmrriagcs,  pro- 
nouncing them  null  and  void,  inflicting  an  ineflfaccable 
stigma  on  wife  and  offspring,  subjecting  the  woman 
to  tlie  certainty  of  being  cast  oif  without  resource  and 
witliout  option  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the  position 
of  the  wife  of  an  ecclcsiasttc  would  become  most  un- 
enviable i  her  kindred  would  prevent  her  from  exposing 

*  >fA«t4r  RuUDtl  («DbsM|aaDtlj  Al*xitncl«i   IU-).  frboMi  Suntma  vrmt  ouin[u«eil 

prloff  to  U59,  ftdopt>  tbii  line  of  uiraiaQut  (BncunA  RoUndi,  Cags.  ixvu.  Q.  L — 
Iniubracik,  ieT4,  pp.  LIT-IH).  asd  U  followod  by  ^Uphtm  cf  TournAj  (fioiDBia 
atuinhiuii  TftnukCOc*i»,  Caub,  rxTiit  Cj,  i.— Ui«««eo,  ISffl,  p.:^:t).    I^ruftrd  of  Psrta 

!■  boldvr  I  be  aliupl;  iaj*  that  htilj  ordcra  pr«r«Dli  mbnio^  unl  dlasoWo  K  if  «oo- 
ttv3t«4l,  bannur  lt>i»  ai>"a  th«  LnUr&Q  oftnon  of  CAhxla*  II.  {acmAidl  I^fJuudiL 
fiunimft  DecnMalium.  Lib.  iv Tit.  I.  {8;  TK>T|.  f  I  ;  Gjuad,  Suujuis  d4  Hiktrimoido, 
g  iU.— JIallibociu,  I8ill>,  piL  13^  MU.  £JHS), 
■  l^l  Cajj.  xtiiL  C»UL  X2V1I.  Q.  1. 
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herself  to  such  oalamitieii,  and  no  priest  ooiild  succeed 
in  finding  a  consort  above  tiie  lowest  class,  whcK^  union 
with  him  would  expo&e  him  to  the  contempt  of  his  flock. 
How  slender  was  the  Immediate  result  of  the  efforts 
of  Innocent  and  Eugenius,  however,  is  manifested  in  the 
foregoing  sections.  If  further  evidence  is  desired  it  is 
fiimished,  as  regards  Germany,  hy  Geroch>  Provost  of 
Reichersperg,  who,  writing  about  the  middle  of  the 
century,  cotuplains  tiiat  any  one  who  would  ahun  inter- 
course with  Nicolitan  and  simoniacal  heretics  must  quit 
the  world,  for  it  was  full  of  tliem,  and  he  maintains  the 
propriety  of  calling  thera  lieretics  because  they  openly 
defended  and  justified  their  evil  courses,*  Indeed,  so 
shaniele^isly  were  their  tran^igressions  displayed,  that  the 
faithful  were  sometimes  scandalised  by  the  sight  of  the 
priests  wives  assisting  tlicir  huslmiids  in  the  ministry 
of  the  altar;'  white  conventual  discipline  had  sunk  so 
low  that  nuns  were  in  the  habit  of  deferring  their  formal 
vows  until  the  lassitude  of  old  age  should  a^ndcr  the 
restraints  thereby  iissumed  easy  to  be  endured,"  and 
canons  led  a  life  which  was  only  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  laity  by  its  shajiiele^sucss/  In  France,  Hugh, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  complains  that  those  who  married 
in  orders  openly  defended  their  evil  practices  and  quoted 
Scripture  to  sustain  themselves.^      In  England,  as  late 

1  G«TboblTnuil.AdT.  SlxDoalM.  c.  2.— About  tbo  ;«ftr  1143  w&  tad  GUhtmrnrd 
(Upl^t-  1^03)  wriiJDg  to  the  bl«ho|>  ^](1  c\VTy,f  oF  TrAvcH,  nrigln^  them  to  Iftbour  tor 
Ui*  Mformaticn  of  %  iD&rn«H  lalxlcaooQ  ot  tbolr  cborob,  in  inimiw  wbloh  ibow  that 
DO  aev«ro  Application  ot  the  cuioi^  wk«  Io  btt  expoct«d. 

'  <t«rhohl  Ecpoeit.  Ln  VntiiDi  LXIV.  c-  xxir.  An  mUiuioa  Jd  UiiB  paAAKgn*  lo 
BugebluD  IIL  ood  the  CoanoU  ot  HboliUB  iUowd  Ihi^l  It  wm  wHtt^B  botw«eo  1 148 
And  11A3.  It  fleL<mf  ibut  the  nuub  rbbvl1«d  leabH  tho  canon  tCouoQ.  Remeiifl,  «&&. 
IM^  Diui.  Iv,}  cunfiiiing  (b«m  to  their  convents  under  threat  ol  deprlrUlon  o( 
ChrlAllAn  sepulture.  ■  Jbld  cap.  xivt 

*  llugon,  Rotbomag.  ooQtm  llntot.  Lib.  lu.  cap.  v.— Hujicb  aittn  t^a  in  i^  n«n 
torta  (hn  old  clUcDiation  b.s  to  the  comparative  mcrlti  of  v ir^rtit^.  Dor^tiDrmrrA,  wid  | 
maniAK«— "  Noil  oeutefiroo  boDoro  cum  vlzfrtolbu*  iJfbrlaMir.  uou  ttrxikgetimft  oob* 
tlUHDtiM  pftlms  lM&tur,  ved  trio«iimo  oofijogil  I«boT«  fatig&tur." 
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1470,  Sir  John  Fortescue  incidentally  alludes  to  a 
recent  case  in  which  a  priest  named  John  Fringe,  who 
bad  lived  in  orders  for  three  years,  procured  two  false 
witnesses  to  swear  that  he  had  previously  been  betrothed 
to  a  certain  maiden,  and  this  preliminary  promise  of 
marriage  was  held  by  court  to  supersede  his  priestly 
ordination;  he  was  ejected  from  tlic  priesthood  and 
compelled  to  marry  the  girl,  with  whom  he  lived 
fourteen  years,  until  he  was  executed  for  treason  by 
the  I^ancastrians  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.'  In 
Spain,  as  wc  have  already  seen-  priestly  marriage  was 
forbidden  by  the  secular  law  as  late  as  the  latter  half 
of  the  thirtecntli  century,  and  priests  in  consequence 
were  wont  to  protect  their  partners  by  entering  into  the 
most  solemn  compacts,  the  customary  employment  of 
which  shows  that  they  must  have  been  habitually  en- 
forced by  the  municipal  tribunals  regardless  uf  the 
censures  of  the  Church, 


The  long  pontificate  of  Alexander  III.,  extending 
from  1159  to  lldl,  was  absorlicd  for  the  most  port  by 
his  deadly  strife  with  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Yet,  even 
before  he  was  released  from  that  ever-present  danger, 
he  found  leisure  to  ui^e  the  cause  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  ; 
and  after  the  humiliation  of  his  mortal  enemy  he  devoted 
himself  to  it  with  a  zeal  which  earned  for  him  among 
his  contenipuraries  the  credit  of  establishing  its  observ- 
ance.* He  who,  as  the  legate  Roland,  had  nearly  paid, 
under  the  avenging  sword  of  Otho  of  Wiltelshach,  the 
forleit  of  his  life  for  his  rude  boldness  at  the  imperial 
court,  was  htile  likely  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  claims 
whieli  the  Church  asserted  on  the  obedience  of  hiymau 

■  |i'oTicjh]uc  dc  Ijuid.  I^K'-  Ad(;L  cap.  xjtl- — tf^onc«oae  «p«ftlcfl  of  tbc  tXMt  u 

*  Gt  uoMtltult  at  aulluB  In  merit  ordluibua  h«bc*t  ixx<iit)(a  vet  OODonbfn&iD.— 
Chron.  U.  JV^U^.  \n  BruusvL^^ 
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and  clerk :  and  he  recognised  too  fully  tlie  potency  o: 
the  cAiions  of  Lutcran  and  llhcims  not  to  insist  upon 
their  ubscrvaiicc.      The  very  necessity  under  which  he  f 
found  himself,  however,  of  repeating  those  canons  shows 
how  utterly  neglected  they  had  been,  and  how  success- 
fully the  clergy  had  thuH  far  re^^isted  tlieir  reception  and 
ackuowledgnicnt.       Thus  when,  in    llfiS,  he    held    tlie 
Council  of  Tours,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
a   canon    which   allowed    three   waruiugs  to   those    who 
publicly  kept  concubines,  and  it  was  only  after  neglect 
of  these  warnings  that  they  were  threatened   with  de- 
privation of  functions  and  benefice ;  ^  and  when,  in  1172 
hi«  legates  presided  over  the  Council  of  A\Tmnches,  whic 
absolved   Henry    IT   for   the   murder  of  A'Uccket,  the 
Norman  clergy   were  emphatically   reminded   tliat  those 
who  married  in  holy  orders  must  put  away  llicir  wivcs,^ 
and  this  in  terms  which  indicate  that  the  rule  had  notfl 
been    previously  obeyed.*       Yet    notwithstanding    this 
formal   declaration,  only  a  few  years  later  we  find   the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  applying  to  him  for  counsel  in 
the  case  of  a  deacon  who  had  committed  matrimony,  to 
which   Alexander  of  course  replied  that  the  marriage 
was    no    marriage,  and   that  the  offending  ecclesiastic 
must  be  separated  from  Uie  woman,  and  undergo  due 
penance,^     The  persistence  of  the  pope,  and  the  necessity 


i 


■  Conoil.  Turon.  iud,  nOScuui.  4  {U8.  8t.  Uiohuil^  ap.  Hnrduiii.  Tona.  V1.P. 

*  Qui  &at^in  A  lubdiiLCOiuiti]  vet  tnpm  ad  mutrimoniii  cunvolavcri&i,  tncUorc* 
crtUm  kvJt&a  «t  r«niUT&t0*  mltnqiuwl.'Condt.  Abrlncaiu.  ann.  117?  c.  1.  |  gtre 
t-h'iM  uti  Uie  uu^boiiL;  of  tbc  Aliatt:  ZiKicaria  (Naova  OiufitincAuon*  dot  Oolilmlo 
J4hffn>.  |i.  iS(\) :  tbere  in  na  moh  cwUiD  nmOOg  thOfm  ftttrtliQtr^d  to  thn  oonnoll  b^ 
lUrdonui  (T.  VI.  P.  ii.  p.  IBM),  ud  bj  BMda  (ConclL  KoU>mft^oii>i«,  p.  H3),  wfaoM 
juooottti  of  tbo  prooMdiog*  ftro  citmcterl  frDca  Acger  of  Uovfldc<i]  &iid  loJlj  wM 
that  fflwD  la  tbaO^HU  Huarlcl  U^  AUrJijutcd  lo  BontdJot  oClVLvrboro  (1.  a3-  U.  tL 
8«rl««),  Ai  a  nanbtr  of  Oftnonn  prnpc^*"'!  hy  lh«x  pupal  lif^tu,  r^ftnllniiU  Thnnrlvfn 
&Dd  Albert,  w&n  rejected  by  iho  Normtm  biidiopB,  it  u  powiLdc  tbat  the  local  ccport* 
and  tboMT  cnrrcul  &t  Rnmo  RiAy  hnrn  dllTcrod. 

'  rod  CgooiL  lAtCDLU,  r.  XViii,  c.  13. 
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of  his  urgency,  are  farther  sho^ii  by  sundry  epistles  to 
various  English  bishops,  in  which  the  rule  is  enunciated 
as  absolute  and  un%^arying;'  and  he  takes  occasion  to 
stigmatise  5;itch  marriages  with  the  most  d^rading 
epithet,  when  he  graeiously  pardons  those  eoncerned, 
and  perniiUi  tlieir  restiluliuii  afk-r  a  long  i!ourse  of  peni- 
tence, on  their  giving  evidence  of  a  reformed  life.* 

Yet  even  Alexander  was  forced  to  abate  somewhat 
of  his  stem  determination,  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
eorrigihle  perversity  of  the  time^  though  he  seem**  not 
to  have  remarked  that  he  abandoned  the  principle  by 
admitting  exceptions,  and  that  the  reasons  asMgned  in 
such  individual  cases  might,  with  equal  cogency,  be 
applied  to  the  total  withdrawal  of  the  rule.  When  the 
Calabrian  bishops  informed  him  that  clerks  in  holy 
orders  throughout  their  dioceses  committed  mntrimony, 
he  ordered  that  priests  and  deacons  should  be  irrevocftbly 
separated  from  their  wives;  but,  in  the  case  of  sub- 
deacons  of  doubtful  morals,  he  instructed  the  prelates 
tliat  tlicy  sliouid  tacitly  connive  at  the  irregularity,  lest, 
in  place  of  one  woman,  many  should  be  abused,  and  a 
greater  caH  be  incurred,  in  the  endeavour  to  avoid  a 
less/  This  worldly  wisdom  also  dictated  his  orders  to 
the  Biiihop  of  Exeter,  in  whose  dioce^ic  subdcacons  were 
in  the  habit  of  openly  marrying.  He  directs  an  exami- 
nation into  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  ofifenders ; 
tliose  whose  regular  habits  and  staid  morality  afford  fair 
expectation  of  their  chastity  in  celibacy  are  to  be  forcibly 
separated  from  their  wives ;  while  those  whose  disorderly 
character  renders  probable  their  general  licentiousness  if 

*  Poal  (]nncil.  lAtAinn,  H.  xvrii.  o,  H.  fi. 

*  6uiv  KftuttnloiM  )1U,  qni  imptU*  codlrafavcl,  <|uiv  nan  nnplisv  »»r\  cootnbcnbl 
«ant  pcdiuH  Duuaup&ndA.  poM  longviu  pdoolleDliun  at  vilftiu  ianil&biliiiu  cojituientc*, 
olffolo  aua  mtltul  polcrunl,  «t  oj[  tndDlgoijUA  ml  cpUoopE  ejus  ci«o«mit>Di:ai  lutLitirQ; 
^Can.  4  RTlrnTit.  tiL  IJh.  Ill, 

*  Fort  CoooiL  Lat^j^n,  P,  xvni.  o,  4< 
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condemned  to  &  single  life  nre  not   to  be   disturbed^ — ^! 
taking;  CATC,  however,  that  the)'  do  not  minister   at  th' 
alt^r,  or  receive  ecclcsiastica]  benefices.' 

Alexander  adopted  the  principle  that  a  simple  vow 
of  chastity  did  not  prevent  marriage  or  render  it  null, 
but  that  a  formal  vow,  or  thn  njcrpticin  of  orders,  cremated 
a  dissolution  of  marriajfe,  or  a  total  inability  to  enter  into 
it;'  but  Cclcstin  III.  carried  the  principle  still  fartliert 
and  decreed  that  a  simple  vow,  while  it  did  not  dissolve 
an  existing  connection,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  a  future 


one.* 

Alexaoder  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  portion  of 
the  question^  but  with  ceaKeless  activity  laboured  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  celibacy  in  general,  and  to 
repress  the  immorality  which  disgraced  the  Church 
throughout  Christendom — immor&hty  which  led  Alain 
de  risle,  the  "  Universal  Doctor,"  to  characterise  the 
ecxlesiastics  of  hin  time  as  being  old  men  in  their  in- 

*  1*0*%  0(>n«il'  tAt«rui.  r>  xviiTp  g.  H^ — In  a  decretal  dddrcwicil  to  thn  l><«n  &Tid 
Cbttpt«r  of  Linooln,  ALcxAbdet  gnrnta  periQiuioii  of  m^u'riagro  to  &  ccdAiiL  imbdoftccin. 
iitid  fnrbUlfl  ^QtorforoDoo  wltli  doch  Ic^tlTujhtc  morrlnift.  Ktvlng  im  a  nvon  lint  U)0 
nbdiAcoDAtfl  ot  tba  ponoo  rafumd  to  curled  wibb  It  do  ijrorcnuant.-'lbidi  c  li. 

■  PoM  CoDcil.  LKbcmo.  r,  V£.  cu  9. 

'  Totnm  ftlmpW  1in|W()tt  vpnna&lfB  dft  fntttm,  non  imtAm  dirimit  mfttHmAiuDm 
Mqoeiu ;  MwuB  in  voio  aoIo^ql— Con.  6  Extra  Lib,  iv.  Tib.  tI< 

SupbeD  of  Toumaf  bnd  olreftid/  fonTmlaUid  tbo  nnao  raU— '*  Totnm  «rgo 
caatlt«U»aoloiiiko  vd  Atlftuiuui  «L  Impediuut  aiatrimonlara  ooDUmhatulum  ct  dlHmaiit 
oanlrftAtom,  .  .  .  PrivattJtD  verov<iii]iii  impodit^aJilvmiDfttxlmoiilumcoctnbtmdiiD, 
•ed  nioii  dirimit  contnictuiu."— f'^i  «vp. 

Tbo  prftrtloni  role  tlfitucoc]  by  n  sbrewd  bvjn  In  tbe  lotUr  half  of  tbe  tbirtoantb 
cootury  from  this  vnrym^  k^lslnuon  Is.  "Mct^  cleuti  r«llo«.;  qu9  liDiplie  voii  el 
•otlvmpnl^  Ud  tajuiui'7  i^iiiknt  jt  Don  ;  at  >.1tnplu  vou  vm|>ADhQ  lb  uorloi,  uA»  il  do  tout 
pa>  c^qui  cat  fub;  ct  note  qucTou,  dc  U  nature  duHUl,  ne  LlAj^lkie  pva  mariftir^,  rata 
c'«l  de  GOiQatitQcioti  d7g*i»o"WT-ivic»  de  Joslloo  ot  do  PIct  Liv.  X.  ohnp.  vL  I  B), 
ThU  U  iLkrwlR^  tbn  conc-IaAlon  r«aol^«<l  by  Tbonuki  Aquiiuu^  (jtimm.  Tbf^dl.  tiupp, 
Qua»t.  Uii.  Art.  i.  \l. 

lb  tbc  seven tocntb  contury  w<i  And  thtu  taff«Tly  oiploiiiAd  by  ibn  appUoaUoD  tit 
tbo  rnlo  htati  potridmM.  "  F«r  iilnjploi  nro  votaio  proiuUttt  AoJamiAodo  luum 
carpqn  wi  ooDUoentbkm  Dew  dor\uidAm,  non  aat«m  tradlt  ustosJitor:  ot  id«o  <i 
po0tra  per  mAtrlmoDitJiD  tndAt  oatuaJfyta  pDtdatn%«aii  sui  ooiporla  uoit.  Taltd«  Indli 
cum  potior  ftlt  cnndlUo  pojuldfiiitlK"  Hut  fn  a  Mlirnm  vaw^ftJitiuUlLora  tw  tr^mivft 
domlninm  trui  corpurfa  el  trndit  Deo  tst  \dto  non  pobcM  ult^i  iUod  tnd«re."^llkrc. 
I^oj,  LMHiUFroAUttd  UtE   Mj^oritt  Poeititeiirukru,  p  fiO  (Mcdiobmi,  lUfia). 
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cflRricney  and  yoting  men  in  their  unbridled  pa.v>ioDa' 
Alexanders  efforts  were  particularly  directed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  hereditary  priestliood,  and  its 
constAnt  consequence,  hereditary  benefices.  If  1  have 
made  little  alluKion  to  this  subject  during  the  century 
under  consideration,  it  is  not  that  the  Church  had  relaxed 
her  exertions  to  place  some  limit  on  this  apparently  in- 
curable disorder,  or  that  the  passive  resistance  to  her 
efforts  had  been  less  successful  than  we  have  seen  it  on 
previous  occasions.  The  perpetual  injunctions  of  Alex** 
ander  show  at  once  the  umversallty  of  the  vice,  and  the 
determination  of  the  pontiff  to  eradicate  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  became  a  frequent,  and  no  doubt  a  profit- 
able portion  of  the  duties  of  the  papal  chancery,  to  grant 
special  dispensations  when  those  who  held  such  prefer- 
ment, or  who  desired  to  retain  tlieir  wives,  underwent 
tl»e  dangers  and  expense  of  a  journey  to  Konie.  and  were 
rewarded  for  their  confidence  in  the  benignity  of  the 
Holy  Father  by  a  rescript  to  their  bishops,  commanding 
tlieir  reinstatement  in  the  benefices  from  wbicli  they  had 
been  cjccU^/  The  power  to  grant  such  dispensations 
was  shrewdly  reserved  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  tlie 
papal  court ;  *  and  a  high  Churchman  of  the  period  assures 
us  that  there  was  no  diflSculty  in  obtaining  them-*  It 
need  not,  tlierefore,  surprise  us  that  Alexander's  successor, 
I^uciiis  III.,  found  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the 
priestly  olhce  claimed  as  an  absolute  right/     And  not 

>  Alaitl  kb  InvBlis  Ub.  PanltctttklU 

*  Port  CoDoiL  UbomiL  P.  SIX.  0.1. 1,  a.  4,  S.  e,  T,  9b  la— Ou.  10,  IL  u.  H. 
Sf  tra  LLU  L  Tltv  xtIL 

*  C»n.  i:,  IK  Kitm  LIU  I.  Tit.  xvlL 

*  Quia  U«  IaIHiwi  ab>qu«  dlfll^ultato  cori*  BomAbA  Ain^nmkt,  quia  ei  d*  muh- 
flikcanibnii  qulbnudnm  aDdlTimm  n  <loimini>  P&pft  <liip«iiMituiu.— Olrmld.  CnnibravB. 

(i«rau).  Eco]«*,  DbA.  n.  ca;).  r. 

■  OonmvtQdiaam  tntro<1aalAm  quod  fllll  «oniin  qat  vcatnu  oodcalAi  tonoe- 
nmc  .  ^  .  puxibm  .  .  .  iwuHcabl,  sub  i«|ir«bau«ttiUl  cullu*iuii«  rulimt  tfrTT 
•ml«*i»a  jni*  nixwuitonU  hAbaf*^  cto^— Lnall,  W.  IIT  Rptrt.  AS. — Of.  Oondl. 
Botomftff.  fliiD.  IIW  CUL  vi. 
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only  did  the  cisiros  of  tbe  papal  chancery  thus  interfere 
with  the  execution  of  the  law  hy  its  power  of  granting 
dispensations,  but  its  appellate  juristUction  was  constantly 
used  to  avert  punishment  from  the  worst  offenders.  Thus 
Lucius  UK,  afxmt  the  year  U8l,  was  ohligcd  to  ^rrant 
to  Maurice  dc  Sully,  Bishop  of  Paris,  the  ripht  to  dis- 
possess of  their  benefices  and  functions,  without  appeal, 
certain  notorious  concubiiiariftus,  who,  on  being  ttircatencd 
with  tlie  applicattou  of  the  law,  had  defied  him  by  inter- 
posing an  appeal  to  llome-*  This  centralisation  of  all 
power  m  the  papal  court,  and  tJie  unblushing  venality 
of  the  Roman  officials,  meet  us  in  every  age  as  the 
efficient  obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  reforming  prelates 
throughout  Kuropc. 

The  uncertainty  of  this  conflicting  legislation,  at  times 
enforced  and  at  times  dispensed  with  by  the  supreme 
power,  led  to  innumerable  conipli(*ations  and  endless 
perplexity  in  private  life.  Indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the 
canons  are  founded  on  respons*?s  given  by  the  popes  to 
settle  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty  arising  from  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  the  discipline  eiijuincd^  and  many  uf  tlicse 
reveal  extreme  hardship  inflicted  on  those  who  could  be 
convicted  of  no  intentional  guilt  Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  instance  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  new 
regulations  was  that  of  Bossaert  d'Avesnes.  which  resulted 
in  a  desperate  war  to  determine  the  possession  of  the  rich 
provinces  of  Flanders  and  Hainault.  As  it  illustrates  the 
doubts  which  still  environed  these  particular  points,  and 
the  conflicting  decisions  to  which  they  were  liable,  even 
from  the  infallibility  of  successive  popes,  it  may  be  worth 
briefly  sketching  here. 

When  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, died  in  1206,  his  eldest  daughter  Jane  succeeded 
Uj  his  territories   of  Flanders  and    Hainault,  while    bis 
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second  child,  Margaret,  was  plut-ol  under  the  (^nmrtliaii- 
ship  of  Rossacrt  d  Avcsnes.  Uossaert  was  a  relative  of 
her  mother^  Mary  of  Chainpa^c,  and  though  he  held 
the  comparatively  insignificant  position  of  ehantre  of 
Tournay,  he  was:  yet  a  man  of  great  repute  and  in- 
fluence. With  tJie  assent  and  approbation  of  tlie  estates 
of  Fiandeis,  Margaret  and  Itossacrt  were  married,  the 
issue  of  the  union  being  three  sons.  \Vhethcr  the  fact 
of  his  having  received  the  subdiaconate  was  publicly 
known  or  not  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  but  he  seems  at 
length  to  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  im- 
certain  position,  when  he  went  to  Home  for  tlic  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  dispensation  and  legitimating  his  children. 
Innocent  III.  not  only  ixfusc*!  the  application,  but  com* 
manded  him  to  restore  Margaret  to  her  relatives  and  to 
do  penance  by  a  pilgrimage  to  tlie  Holy  Land,  Dis* 
regarding  these  ijijunctions,  he  lived  oi>enly  witli  his 
wife  after  hi&  return,  and  was  excommunicated  in  con* 
sequence.  At  length  Margaret  left  him  and  married 
Guillaume  de  Duinpierref  while  Itussacrt  wa^^  aNsm>sLtiated 
during  a  second  visit  to  Home,  where  he  was  seeking 
recondliation  to  the  Church.  When  at  last,  in  1244, 
the  Countess  Jane  closed  her  long  and  weary  career  by 
assuming  the  veil  at  Marquette,  without  leaving  heirs, 
the  children  of  Margaret  by  both  marriages  claimed  the 
succession,  and  Margaret  favoured  the  younger,  asserting, 
without  scruple,  that  her  elder  sons  were  illegitimate, 
wliiJe  the  Kmperor  Frederick  IL  had  no  scruple  in  re- 
cognising the  claim  of  tlie  elder  branch.  The  difticult 
question  was  referred  to  St  Louis  for  arbitration,  and 
in  1247  the  good  king  assigned  Flanders  to  Gui  de 
Dampierrc  and  Hainautt  to  Jean  d'AvesneSt  thus  re* 
cognising  both  marriages  as  l^itiniate,  Tins,  of  course, 
satisfied  neither  party.  Innocent  \\\  was  appealed  to, 
and  in  1248  he  sent  commissioners  to  investigate  the 
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knotty  Affair.  They  reported  Ihat  IIkt  marriage  of 
Bossaert  had  been  contracted  in  the  face  of  all  Flanders, 
and  that  the  d'Avesnes  were  legitimate,  which  judgment 
was  continncd  by  Innocent  himself  in  1252.  Thus  forti- 
fied, Jean  d'Avesncs  resisted  the  proposed  partition,  and 
a  bloody  civil  war  aroiK.  The  victory  of  Vacheren  placed 
the  Danipicrre  in  tlie  hands  of  their  half-brothers^  and 
promised  to  be  decisive,  until  Margaret  called  in  Charles 
de  Valois,  bribing  him  witli  tlie  ofTer  of  Hainault  to 
complete  the  disinheriting  of  her  first-bom.  The  war 
continued  until  Louis,  returning  from  the  East  in  1255, 
rnnipelled  the  nombatants  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to 
abide  by  his  arbitration.^ 

In  this  case  wc  see  Imiocent  IIL  deciding  tlmt  mar* 
riage  was  inrampatible  with  the  subdiaconale.  Yet  it 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  uncertainty  which  stQl 
siuTounded  the  matter  to  find  the  same  pope,  in  1208, 
commanding  a  subdeaeon  of  l>aon  to  return  to  the  wife 
whom  he  had  abandoned  on  taking  orders,  and  to  treat 
her  in  all  respect:*  as  a  vrifc.  Innocent  is  not  to  be 
suspected  of  any  temporising  concession  to  prevaiUiig 
laxity,  and  yet  in  this  case  he  ovemiled  the  unintcr* 
rupted  tradition  of  the  canons  that  married  men  taking 
orders  should  thenceforth  treat  their  wives  as  sisters; 
and  the  doubts  which  experienced  ecclesiastios  enter- 
tnincd  with  regard  to  the  law  are  visible  in  the  fact 
tliat  when  the  wife  complaukcd  of  her  abandonment  to  | 
the  metropohtan  authorities  at  Kheims  they  did  not  i 
pretend  to  give  judgment^  but  sent  the  testimony  in  tiie  ■ 
case  at  once  to  Innocent  for  his  decision.'  I 

Another  ourious  case  occurring  about  the  same  timej 
illustrates  tlie  complexity  of  the  questions  which  arose 

'  D'OndDgbanit.  Acruilot  do  Flaiidm  chap.  ruL— Bnlni.  et  Hurni  T.  L-^Uinel 
DJ^jloui.  LiUi.  t.  fl6---0tttuUeB  CliruuiquM,  T>  tV.  pp,  339-4^-— luuLfucut.  FP.  XU.J 
Ili<gpit.  App^nrl.  arl  Iiib,  XIV-  I 

■  UtziooenL  PP.  Ul.  Rc^wt  XI.  304.  J 
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and  the  manner  in  which  the  selfishness  of  ascetic  zeal 
sometimes  cludetl  even  the  very  slender  barriers  with 
whidi  the  ('hnrrh  limited  its  gratification.  As  we  have 
seen,  it  was  an  ancient  rule  tlmt  no  man  could  assume 
monastic  vows  without  the  assent  of  his  wife,  with  the 
additional  condition  that  she  must  at  the  same  time 
enter  a  nunnery.  It  appears  that  a  husband  desiring 
to  become  a  monk,  and  finding  )us  wife  obstinately 
opposed  to  his  designs,  enlisted  the  services  of  various 
priests  to  influence  her,  carefully  concealing  from  her 
the  obligation  which  her  assent  would  impose  upon  her 
to  take  ilie  veil.  Still  she  obNtinatcly  refused,  until  at 
la.st  he  threatened  to  castrate  himself,  when  she  yielded 
and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  placing  with  her  own 
hands  his  head  on  the  altar-  The  wife  thus  abandoned 
took  to  evil  courses^  and  the  husband -monk  applied  in 
person  to  Innocent  III.  to  learn  whether  he  ought  to 
rcmmn  in  his  order,  seeing  that  his  continence  might  be 
responsible  for  her  imchastity-  In  spite  of  the  deeeit 
practised  upon  the  wife*  Innocent  resolved  his  doubts 
in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  his  vows,  giving  as  a 
reason  tlmt  her  adulteries  deprived  her  of  claim  on  him. 
At  the  *iame  time,  nothing  was  said  as  to  compelling  the 
woman  to  take  the  veiL^  In  1^244,  wc  find  Innocent  IV. 
responding  to  the  appeal  of  some  wives,  who  had  thus 
been  abandoned,  by  granting  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
to  proceed  against  the  husbands^  who  had  embraced 
monastic  life.*  A  more  conspicuous  illustration  of  the 
rule  occurred  when  the  Emperor  Ludwig  of  Itavaria, 
in  1828,  undertook  to  depose  John  XXI L  e,s  a  heretic 
and  replace  liim  with  a  pc^pc  of  Iuk  own.  His  choice  fell 
upon  Piero  di  Corbario,  a  Franciscan  distinguished  for 
piety  and  eloquence,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V. 


•  Iiiaoe«fit.  PP.  III.  lUsMi-  3UI.  IS. 

1  Bllia.  OnloDdAT  of  Pftp»l  Raglfttoni.  I,  209. 
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He  had  been  in  tlic  Order  for  forty  years  artd  Iwul  risen 
to  the  position  of  Minister  of  the  province  of  the  Abruzzi 
and  papal  Penitentiary,     Before  takinp  the  vows,  how- 
ever, he  hfld  been  married  for  five  years;  the  wife  was 
still   living,  and.   tliough   she  hvl  bonte  the  separation 
tinconiplainingly  for  so  lonj;  a  period,  she  now  asserted 
that  she  had  never  assented  to  his  desertion,  either  hoping 
to  be  bought  off  or  instigated  by  the  papalist  party.     She       ■ 
apphed  to  her  bishop,  Giovanni  of  Rieti,  who  deeided  fl 
that  the  marriage  liad   never  been  annulled,  and  tliat  ~ 
Piern  must  return  to  her,"     He  had  a  harder  fate  when 
he  wa.^  earned  to  his  triuniplmut  rival  in  Avignon  and 
coniiued  until  tm  dealli. 


In  ^lew  of  these  perplexities,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
even  the  resolute  spirit  of  Alexander  III.,  dismayed  at 
t)>e  arduous  nature  of  the  struggle,  or  appalled  at  the 
ineradicable  ^nees  which  dclicd  even  papal  authority,  at 
times  shrank  from  the  eontest  and  was  ready  to  abandon 
the  principle.  If  we  may  believe  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who,  as  a  contemporary  intimately  connected  with  the 
highest  eectebia-stical  auttiorities  in  Knghmd,  was  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  whose  long  sojourn  at  the 
court  of  Innocent  III.  would  h&%'e  afTorded  liini  ample 
opportunities  uf  eorrecting  a  mis-statement,  Alexander 
had  once  resolved  to  introduce  the  discipline  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Western  Europe,  permitting  single 
marriages  with  virgins.  To  this  he  had  obtained  the 
assent  of  his  whole  t-ourt,  except  his  chancellor  Albert, 
who  was  afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
VIII.  The  resistance  of  this  dignitary  was  so  powerful 
as  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  project.*    Alexander, 

^  Wftddlng,  Annole*  HiDomm,  nnn.  1338,  a.  3,  B. 
■  OlcidrL  Ciunbrct^fL  Oemm.  Ecclea.  Dht.  11.  CAp,  vi. 

rho  "  GcQiLUH  "  wu  thtj  taTDiulLv  work  of  Ita  uultiur,  vrlio  fcU4u«  willt  juit!^  |||« 
ftpprob^Uon  hpucl&lly  bsatawad  open  It  by  Ifiboctnt  HL 
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tndefYl,  wa.^  not  alone  in  this  conviction.  Giraldti*;  him- 
self was  fully  convinced  that  such  a  change  would  be 
most  useful  to  the  Church,  though  as  archdeacon  of 
St  David's  he  had  displayed  his  zeal  for  the  cnforrc- 
mcnt  of  the  canon  by  measures  too  energetic  for  the 
d^encracy  of  the  age,  and  though  he  occupies,  in  his 
"  Gemma  Ecclesiastica,*'  twenty-one  chapters  witli  an  ex- 
hortation to  his  clergy  to  abandon  their  evil  courses.^ 
Men  of  high  character  did  not  hesitate  to  take  even 
stronger  ground  against  the  rule.  The  celebrated  Peter 
Comestor,  whose  orthodoxy  is  unquestioned,  taught 
publicly  in  hi?i  lectures  that  the  devil  had  never  in- 
flicted so  severe  a  blow  on  tlie  Church  as  in  procuring 
the  adoption  of  celibacy  ' 

These  were  but  individual  opinions,  Tlie  policy  of 
the  Church  remained  unaltered,  and  Alexanders  suc- 
cessors emulated  his  example  in  endeavouring  to  enforce 
the  canons.  Clement  IIL  took  advantage  of  the  pro- 
foimd  impression  which  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin  (Oct.  1187)  produced  on  all  Europe,  when  the 
fall  of  the  I>atin  kingdom  was  attributed  to  the  sins 
of  Christx^ndom,  He  pn^achcd  a  gcn<Tal  reformation. 
Abstinence  from  meat  on  Wednesdays  ond  Saturdays 
for  five  ycars»  and  vai-ious  other  kinds  of  mortificatitHi, 
were  enjoined  on  all,  to  propitiate  a  justly  ofTcnded 
Deity,  hut  the  clergy  were  the  objects  of  special  re- 
proof. Their  extreme  laxity  of  morals,  their  neglect  of 
the  dress    of    their    order,  their  worldly   ambition    and 

*  Yet  to  licpelMH  wan  this  vellintentiunAit  ftltempl.  thic  GlmUoA  i*  nillbg  1o 
M  cff  ilt  reoftlclUAnt  obr^j  «[Ui  Ibo  aiiujitG  ro»lrloliOQ  iluujtuilfil  oT  (h«  liiltj— 
ah«tllit1l09  far  thr«o  lUy*  pruvioni  it  pnrtAkin^  nt  tho  cnmiDDDlQD.  "  Qui  t^tur  in 
tmma&ditiA  valntl  gno  voloUbro  tolvitur  Bdlmc  «t  vcivfttar,  luuia  nltcxn  altorl  Micro 
flt  morindls  nvKvattov)  A»«rUo»  crxhibtat,  t;t  \-f\  Irltiuadtcbni  ot  nncUbaa  prfuiiquuQ 

OOfpUtt  Cblbtl  OOiltf«CnUV  pMmumiLt  muDclQm    ,   .   .  ns  cUDUMUttL'^— lbU<  cm^  *L 

■  Uoo  ftoUtca  mftglitmiu  P*l.iuoi  MiiKiucatorBoi  In  fta<1i«&Uft  t«Uu«  acbolv  caat 
qoJi  tot  ei  tantSB  vfris  JlMnUwJmii  rtferta  hiit  dk«Dt«m  ftadlrl,  qufft  nmiqiULU) 
boatli  iilo  AiitiqaQB  iu  tUiqao  Attiflob,  adoa  QccEuiiam  Dei  olrouuv^olt,  aLcat  In  roll 
UUdu  omlulonc— IblcL  cap.  iL 
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puniuiis  drinking,  g^inibling,  and  flockint;  to  totirtia^ 
racntH^  and  the  unclcrical  deportment  which  left  little 
difference  between  them  and  the  laity,  were  some  of 
the  accusations  brought  against  them.  To  their  inco; 
tinence,  iiowcvt^r,  wjw  rhiefly  attributed  the  wrath 
Cod,  besides  the  measureless  scandals  to  which  their 
uonduct  exposed  the  Churclu  luid  they  were  commanded 
to  remove  aJI  suspected  females  from  their  houses  within 
forty  days,  under  pain  of  suspension  from  their  functions' 
and  revenues.^  That  these  rebukes  were  not  the  mere 
angry  derlamation  of  an  awrctir  i«  «;hox«^  hy  the  declara- 
tion of  Ccelestin  IIL,  a  few  years  later,  that  tlirougliout 
Germany  the  custom  still  prevailed  of  fattien^  T^ubslituting 
in  their  benefices  their  sons,  bom  during  priesthood,  so 
that  frequently  parent  and  offspring  ministered  together 
in  the  same  church;*  and  the  extent  of  the  demoralisa- 
tion h  evident  when  we  find  the  sons  of  priests  and 
deacons  alluded  to  as  a  class  ineligible  to  knighthood 
in  a  constitution  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  1I87-'  The 
regular  clergy  offered  no  exception  to  the  general  re- 
laxation of  discipline.  In  1102  Odo,  Bishop  of  Toul, 
felt  himself  forced  to  deplore  the  wickedness  of  monks 
who  left  their  mnnast.eries  and  publicly  took  to  (J>em-f 
selves  wives,  but  he  could  devise  no  better  means  of 
arresting  the  scandal  tlian  cxcomnmnicating  them  and  J 
their  growing  families.'  " 

Yet,  with  all  his  ardour,  Clement  admitted  that 
celibacry  was  only  a  local  rule  of  dis^rtpline.  and  that 
there  was  nothing  really  incompatible  between  marriage 
and  the  holy  functions  of  the  altar.     The  time  had  not 


I 


■  Epiit.  K«m.  Cftnl.  Albaoenfl.  (Lndewifi.  Bel.  M>olor.  U,  441). 

>  UftlLit.  ct  Maiui  hi.  384. 

'  D«  IUUji  qaoqao  Mtcf^cIotariL,  dlncanorDm,  rufitlcoriim^  sLutuhuuH,  ne  ciugulam 
mllllATt  &liqaat«na>  UMaaui&t  j  «t  ^ui  jata  ii*iiuapaciuDt,  per  Judicciu  provIiigjMiii 
mitliU  pL^LlAntur.^Koudor.  Lib.  v.  TIL  i.— ^onf,  Conr.  1Tr«ptiv«tu.  add.  I1S7. 

'  St&Eut.  Bmod.  Odon,  TuU«nK,  C4p.  tI.  (Hftrlzta«tm  in.  4£6L 
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yet  come  when  the  Council  of  Trent  could  erect  tlie 
inviolable  continence  of  the  priesthood  into  an  article  of 
faith,  and  Clement  was  willing  to  allow  that  priests  of 
the  Greek  Church,  under  his  juriKdiction,  could  legiti- 
mately be  married  and  could  celebrate  mas^  while  their 
families  were  increasing  around  them.' 

Innocent  II K,  who,  by  the  fortunate  conjunction  of 
the  time  in  whicli  he  tlourishcd  with  bis  own  matchless 
force  of  character,  enjoyed  perhaps  the  culmination  of 
pjipal  power  xind  prerogative,  at  length  brought  to  the 
struggle  on  inHucncc  and  a  determination  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  prove  decisive  on  any  question  capable 
of  a  favourable  solution.  By  his  decretals  and  his  legates 
he  laboured  assiduously  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
canons,  and  when,  in  1215,  he  summoned  the  whole 
Christian  world  to  meet  in  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran, 
that  august  assembly  of  about  thirteen  hundred  prelates, 
acting  under  his  iuipulsiun,  and  refleetjug  his  triumph 
over  John  of  Englaud  and  Otlio  of  Germany^  spoke  witli 
an  authority  which  no  former  body  since  that  of  Nica-a 
had  possessed.  Its  canons  on  the  subject  before  us  were 
nmple,  perhaps  less  \nolent  in  thou*  tone  than  tliose  of 
former  synods,  but  they  breathed  the  air  of  conscious 
strength^  and  there  was  no  man  that  dared  openly  to 
gainsay  them.  A  more  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  was 
enjoined*  and  imy  one  oHiciating  while  boispended  for 
contravention  was  pmiishable  with  perpetual  degradation 
and  deprivation  of  his  emoluments.  Yet  the  rule  was 
admitted  to  be  merely  a  local  ordinance  peculiar  to  the 
Latui  Church,  for,  in  the  effort  made  by  the  euuneil  to 
heal  the  schism  with  Cons'tantinople.  the  right  of  the 
East  to  permit  tlie  marriage  of  its  priests  was  acknow- 
ledged by  a  clause  visiting  with  severer  penalties  those 

•  Cu,  7  oitn  LibL  V,  Tit.  xizriU. 
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who  by  custom  were  allowed  to  marry,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding this  license^  still  permitted  themselves  illicit 
indulgences.  The  disgraeeful  traffic  by  which  in  swme 
places  prelates  regularly  sold  permii^ions  to  sin  was. 
denomiced  in  the  stronjjest  terms,  as  a  vice  equal  in 
degree  to  that  which  it  encouraged;  and  the  common 
custom  of  fathers  obtaining  preferment  in  their  own 
churches  for  their  illegitimate  ofTspriiig  was  reprobated 
as  it  deserved.^ 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  these  canons,  nor  can  they 
in  strictness  be  said  to  constitute  an  epoeli  in  tike  history 
of  sacerdotal  celibacy.  They  enunciate  no  new  principles^ 
they  threaten  no  new  punishments,  yet  are  they  note- 
worthy as  marking  the  settled  policy  of  the  Church  at 
a  period  wheat  it  had  acquired  tliat  plenitude  of  power 
and  vigour  of  orgajiisation  which  insured  at  least  an 
outward  show  of  obedience  to  its  commands.  The  suc- 
cessive labours  of  so  long  a  series  of  pontiffs,  during 
more  thim  a  century  and  a  half,  carrying  witli  them  the 
cumulative  autlionty  of  Rome,  had  gradually  I>roken 
down  lesisiaiice,  and  the  Lateran  canom  were  the  defini- 
tive expression  of  its  discipline  on  this  subject  Accord- 
ingly, though  we  shall  see  how  little  was  ucconiplislied 
in  securing  the  purity  of  the  pricstliood,  which  was  the 

d«pr«hwul  f  o»rlnt  InooatiCLontim  litio  labonLrc,  proui  uiEiiCui  aal  miDD*  poc<!«T«rint, 
poniATitur  veciiuduiD  cftuonlcu  Aa&clUuiva,  qou  dficuiLaict  dUirlctiiu  prwcipLmuH 
oUormri,  at  quo*  divinna  Umor  a  mmlo  Don  rdvooai,  Uaponllft  aftltem  puuia  ii 

Si  r^aiji  igitnr  hiu  <1e  oAUKa  tfa>p«rfUDii.  divinii  ovl^brnre  prvsuTapiitfrit,  Eion  Mhlam 
^ccl^LhAlot*  bcnoflolix  Apolletuti  voram  etiUD  pro  bftc  duplici   culpa,  p«qiMQi> 

I'nclall  voro  qui  talus  ptii}Hum|HHTt£t;L  iu  «iii«  lulijuluitilmii  ifuatiuenv  m^Tlmir 
obU<ntu  pacunfoi  t^l  nltorSufl  cammodk  lempomJi*,  jnfi  tubjaoc-niit  ultloni, 

Qal  nutrm  BuuuuJum  n.>Ki<}iiitt  sava  tuomtu  itcn  nbdlooiant  coimlAoi  i;ooju^oin, 
«i  lajdl  fncrmi.,  graviua  puoumiur,  omn  legiliuio  matrimoufo  potautt  Qti.— Coocil. 
I^l4ir&ueus-  IV-  can,  14^ 

A.d  atjotejadniQ  piwtimAiD.  qti»  in  pleriaqii«  i&olovit  voatoviit^  oorraptaLUD^  anatUr 
prohlbomu;!,  bo  oiitionhorum  fllU,  js&xima  t»piuiii  cnnociol  floal  In  neculadbiu 
vodmiife*  Ui  (^ufcbu«  iiibUUtU  tuat  fOlrcB,  *tc— Ibid.  out.  31. 
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ostensible  object  of  the  rule*  yet  hereafter  there  are  to 
be  found  few  traces  of  marriage  in  holy  orders*  cxeept 
in  the  distant  countries  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made. 

Yet  the  readiness  to  relax  the  rule  when  a  substantial 
advantage  was  to  be  gained  still  continued,  and  when  the 
effort,  commenced  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274,  to 
reunite  the  Greek  Church  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
H<jly  Sec  was  apparently  successful,  Nicholas  IIL  stoutly 
insisted  upon  the  addition  of  "fiUoque"  to  the  Symbol, 
but  was  discreetly  silent  as  to  separating  the  wives  of 
priests  from  their  husljaiids,  promising  in  general  terms 
Uiat  in  all  that  merely  concerned  ritual  observances  the 
way  should  be  made  easy  for  tbem.^ 

In  Southern  Italy,  when  the  churches  were  actually 
brought  together  under  the  domination  of  Komcp  priests 
of  Greek  origin  were  allowed  to  retain  their  wives,  but 
married  clerks  of  Latin  parentage  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  holy  orders  without  separation.  It  not  infre- 
quently happened  that  the  latter  eadeavourcd  to  elude 
the  pruliibitiou  by  getting  thcm!»<ilvc»  ordained  in  tlic 
Greek  Church,  and  it  became  necessary  to  denounce 
severe  penalties  not  only  against  them^  but  against  the 
prelates  who  permitted  it* 

SCT-74). 

■  CoiLCiL  Ufrlr^Un.  add.  1SS4  C  til.  (Ibid  p.  3Si). 


CHAPTER    XXT 

RESULTS 

Thb  unrclaxiug  ctPoris  of  two  centuries  liad  at  length 
achieved  an  inevitable  triumph.  One  by  one  the  difTerent 
churches  of  Latin  Christendom  yielded  to  the  fiat  of  the 
successor  of  St-  Peter,  and  their  ecclesiagtira^were  forced 
to  forgo  the  privilege  of  ussuming  ttie  most  sacred  of 
earthly  tie!>  with  tlie  sanction  of  heaven  and  tlic  appro- 
bation of  man-  Sacerdotalism  vindicated  its  claim  to 
exclusive  obedience ;  the  Church  successfully  asserted  its 
right  to  command  the  entire  life  of  its  members,  and  to 
sunder  all  the  bonds  tliat  might  allure  them  to  render 
a  dinded  allegiance.  In  theor)'.  at  least,  all  who  pro- 
fessed a  religious  life  or  assumed  the  sacred  ministry  were 
given  up  wholly  to  the  aM'iul  service  which  they  had 
undertaken :  no  selftshly  personal  aspirations  could  divert 
their  energies  from  the  aggrandisement  of  their  class,  nor 
were  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  establislnnent  to  be 
exposed  to  the  minute  but  all-per\'ading  dilapidation  of 
the  wife  and  family. 

If  these  were  the  objects  of  the  movement  uiaugurated 
by  Daraiani  and  Hildebrand,  and  followed  up  with  such 
unrelenting  vigour  by  Calixtus  and  Alexander  and 
Innocent,  the  history  of  tlie  mediaeval  Church  attests 
how  fully  they  were  attained.  It  is  somewliat  instructive, 
indeed,  to  observe  that  in  the  rise  of  the  papal  power  to 
its  culmination  under  Innocent  III.  It  was  precisely  the 
pontilTs  most  conspicuous  for  tlicir  enforcement  of  the 
rule  of  celibacy  who  were  Ukewise  most  prominent  in 
their  assertion  of  the  supremacy,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
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of  the  heod  of  the  Romnn  Church,  Whether  or  not 
Lbcy  rccuguUed  aiid  ackiiowlt^dj^ed  the  connection^  they 
laboured  as  though  the  end  in  view  was  clearly  appi^eci- 
ated,  and  thdr  triumphs  on  the  one  field  were  sure  to  be 
followed  by  corresponding  suet^esses  on  the  other. 

Y^ct  in  all  this  the  ostensible  objoct  was  always  re- 
presented to  be  the  purity  of  the  Church  and  it*  ministers. 
The  other  advantages  were  either  systematically  ignored 
or  but  casually  alluded  to.  One  warning  voice,  indeed, 
was  raised,  in  a  quarter  where  it  would  have  at  least 
commanded  respectful  attention^  had  not  the  Church 
appeared  to  imagine  itself  superior  to  the  ordiiiaiy  laws 
of  cause  and  efTcct.  While  Innocent  II.  was  labouring 
to  enforce  liia  new  doctrine  that  ordination  and  religious 
vows  were  destructive  of  marriage,  St.  Bernard,  the 
ascetic  reformer  of  monachism  and  the  foremost  eeclc- 
siastic  of  his  day,  was  thundering  against  the  revival  of 
Manicha?ism,  The  heresies  of  the  Albigenses  respecting 
marriage  were  to  he  combated,  and,  in  performing  thi» 
duty,  he  pointed  out  with  ^larLliug  vigour  tlic  evils  to 
the  CImrch  and  to  mankind  of  tJie  attempt  to  enforce 
a  purity  incotnpatihie  with  liuman  nature*  Deprive  the 
Church  of  honourable  marriage,  he  exclaimed,  and  you 
fill  her  with  rancubinage,  incest,  and  all  manner  of 
nameless  vice  and  unclcanncss.^  It  was  still  an  age  of 
faith;  and  while  carnc^^t  men  like  SL  Dcmard  c-ould 
readily  anticipate  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  ascetie- 
imi  of  heretics,  they  could  yet  persuade  themselves,  as 
the  Council  of  Trent  subse<iuently  expressed  it.  that 
f^d  would  not  deny  the  gift  of  chastity  to  those  who 
rightly  sought  it  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  true  Church— though 
St.  Bernard  huusclf  eonfcsstcd  that  crimes  whicJi  he  dared 

*  TolU  d«  occlula  hODonibilecobitul^Iucu  ol  torora  lummooljaDis  i  noimo  reploi 

imuti  «I«B%aA  g«naro  (aunuiiiloniiDf— Bftoftrdi  Sorm,  IkvL  in  OaaMr*  f  >--  TMi 
A«rl«t  U  andtnilooJ  to  tiHvo  b«eu  wriUvD  in  113G. 
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not  evtn  to  name  commonly  followed  after  the  forniea- 
tton,  adultery,  and  incest  which  specially  characterised 
innumerable  ministers  of  Christ.'  It  remaitLs  for  us  to 
see  what  wa^  the  success  of  the  attempt  thus  deliberately 
to  tempt  the  Lord, 

It  is  somewhat  signiJicant  that  when,  in  France,  the 
rule  of  celibacy  was  completely  restored^  strict  Church- 
men should  have  found  it  necessary  also  to  revive  the 
hideously  su^esttve  restriction  wtiidi  denied  to  the  priest 
the  society  of  his  mother  or  of  his  sister.  Even  in  the 
profoundest  barbarism  of  the  tenth  century,  or  the  un- 
bridled license  of  the  eleventh;  even  when  Oamiani 
desc^anted  upon  the  disorders  of  his  conteuiporanes  with 
all  the  cynicism  of  the  most  exalted  asceticism,  horrors 
such  as  these  arc  nut  idludcd  to.  It  is  reserved  fur  the 
advancement  of  the  Uiirteeutli  century  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  celibacy  to  show  us  how  outraged  human  nature 
may  revenge  itself  and  protest  against  the  shackles  im- 
posed by  zealous  *;acerdotRlisiii  or  unreasoning  bigotry. 
In  1208  Cardinal  Cuala,  Innocent's  tc^ute  in  Fiiuice, 
is^ucd  an  order  in  winch  he  not  only  repeated  tlie  tliread- 
bare  prohibitions  respecting  focari*e  and  concubines^  but 
commanded  that  even  mothers  and  other  relatives  should 
not  be  allowed  to  reside  with  men  in  holy  orders,  the 
devil  being  the  convenient  pcr<ioiiiige  on  whom,  oia  usual, 
was  thrown  the  refiponsibiUty  of  the  scandaU  which  were 
known  to  occur  frequently  under  such  circum.staiiccs*' 
That  this  decree  was  not  allowed  to  pass  into  speedy 
oblivion  is  shown  by  a  reference  to  it  as  still  %veU  known 
and  in  force  a  century  later  in  the  stJitutes  of  the  tUmrch 
of  Tr^guier.*     And   that  the   necessity  for  it  was    not 

I  Beniajdi  S«nD,  do  Oonvenioue  cajx  xx^ 

*  Oonitit.  QfllloQii  oap.  (Korduiru  I.  T.  VJ,  P,  U.  p.  IOTA).     Olivldut  duubtottoJay 
«  fov  re&n  OirUer,  xu&ke«  iho  bauus  umertbu  (Ormma.  Budtni.  DIaI.  li.  cap^  xvj, 

*  StAtut.  KcuW.  TrpoorrTUB.   c.  3S   (&hrtco«  TUomut.  IV.  1102}.      Ot  Syood. 
Andcyavonn.  ADu,  l<n2 cap,  1  (UAohoy  J.  742j. 
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mt  may  beassuini^d  from  its  repetition  in  the 
regnlations  of  the  sec  of  Nismcs*  the  date  of  which  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  attributable  to  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  eentuFyJ  At  the  .same  time,  we  have  evi* 
denee  that  Cardinal  (^ualn's  eflTorts  were  productive  of 
little  effect.  Foiur  years  later,  in  1212,  wc  find  Innocent 
fomudly  authorising  the  prelates  of  Fmuce  iiKrrcifully  to 
pardon  tliosc  who  had  been  excommunicated  undei' 
Guala's  rules,  with  the  suggestive  proviso  that  the  power 
tiius  conferred  was  not  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  untiullowed  gains,^  Still  more  significant  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  same  year  Innocent  couimis:iioncd 
auutlier  legate.  Cardinal  Robert  de  Curzun^  to  renew  the 
endless  ta^k  of  purifying  the  Galilean  Church.  Guala's 
efforts  would  seera  to  have  already  passed  into  oblivion^ 
for  in  a  council  which  Cardinal  Robert  held  in  Paris, 
he  gravely  promulgated  a  canon  forbidding  the  priest* 
hood  from  keeping  their  concubines  so  openly  as  to  give 
rise  to  seaudol,  and  thieuleuing  the  reealeitrants  witli 
excommunication  if  they  should  persist  in  retaining  their 
improper  consorts  for  forty  days  after  receiving  notice.' 
This  was  as  fruitless  as  all  previous  legislation  had  been. 
\o  matter  what  decrees  were  issued,  they  were  neutralised 
by  the  facility  of  obtaining  from  the  Holy  Sec  letters  of 
absolution,  M-hcncvcr  any  too  zealous  prelate  sought  to 
enforce  them.  A  Fomiulftry  of  the  papal  Penitentiary, 
of  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  shows,  by  the  number 
of  formula'  for  such  cases,  how  frequent  were  the  appli- 
cations, and  the^ir  invnriAble  success  is  indicated  hy  the 
fact  that  no  formulae  are  given  for  refusing  the  favour. 
Kvcn  more  ^iguifieunt  is  the  endeavour  of  the  pcecoiit 
clerics  to  show  that  the  woman  was  not  a  permanent 

■  SUlvl.  BooU»  NcufcuMD*.  Tit.  VTT.  c  C  (UftACfic  Tb«Mor.  IT.  lOH). 

'  InnocDbt.  ??,  HI-  R«ircaL  Lib.  xv.  Etiiit.  IVX 

•  Cbncll.  HuiU«iu.ann.  11^12  d&q.  4  (Hfttdula.  T,  VI.  R  u,  p.  3001^ 
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concubine;  the  prohibitions  were  construed  as  directed 
solely  agaiuit  durable  cuuuecliom,  while  sporadic  or  tem- 
porary licentiousness  was  evidently  r^orded  as  so  much 
a  matter  of  course,  that  it  was  worthy  of  no  special 
reprdiension,'  In  the  next  centur>'  we  find  the  rehabili- 
tation uf  the  sinner  still  more  facilitated  by  conceding 
it  to  the  bishops,  for  Ah'ar  Pclayo  alludes  to  the  number 
of  letter!)  whichp  as  Penitentiar)-  under  John  XXIL,  he 
issued  to  the  prelates  authorising  them  to  grant  dispen- 
satioiLs  to  concubinarj'  priests  to  enable  tliem  to  perform 
their  functions.'  It  was  a  simple  matter  of  traflic,  re* 
dueed  to  n  system.  That  monarhisni  was  no  Icsls  pro- 
ductive of  sin  in  the  depraved  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
age  b  rendered  cvidenL  by  other  canons  of  tlie  same 
council,  which  prohibit  both  monks  and  nun.s  from  sleep- 
ing two  in  a  bed,  with  the  avowed  object  of  repressing 
crimes  again^it  nature.'  It  may  well  be  asked  what  was 
the  value  of  the  continence  aimed  at  in  monastic  vows 
when  it  resulted  in  the  necessity  for  such  regutationii. 

The  clergy  of  Fiance  were  not  exceptional^  and,  un- 
fortunately, there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that 
notorious  and  undisguised  illicit  unions,  or  still  more 
debasing  secret  licentiousness,  was  a  universal  and  pei^ 
vading  vice  of  the  Church  throughout  Christendom.  Its 
traces  amid  all  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  the  thir- 
tecnth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  too  broad 
and  deep  to  be  called  into  question,  and  if  no  evidence 
remained  except  the  constant  and  unavaihng  eflbrts  to 
repress  it^  that  alone  would  be  sufficient.  National  and 
local  synods,  pasitoral  epistles,  statutes  of  rhnn^hes^  all 
the  records  of  cccle'^iastical  discipline  are  fidl  of  it-  Now 
deploring  and  now  threatening,  exhausting  ingenuity  in 

^  Formuliuy  of  Llid  P&pal  Pemicntiat/  in  tbc  Uiirt&iMith  utmbury,  |i^.  Mt-lQO 
PlillAttAlptila.  lasi). 

>  D4  PIuicLu  fioolule,  Ulx  ir  Art,  HI  (Bd.  I^IT,  fol  lOlA). 
'  Ibid,  P.  u.  c  SI.  P.  Ul.  0.  i  (Hanloku  VI,  U.  3009. 2011), 
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leviSn^icw  regulations  and  more  effective  pimishmcnts, 
the  prelates  of  those  ages  found  themselves  involved  in 
a  task  as  endless  and  as  bootless  as  that  of  the  Danaidie. 
Occa<donal]y,  indeed*  it  is  lost  sig^t  of  momentarily, 
%vhen  the  exactions  and  usurpations  of  the  laity,  op  the 
gradual  extension  of  secular  jurisdiction^  monopolised 
the  attention  of  those  who  were  bound  to  defend  the 
privileges  of  their  class ;  but^  with  these  rare  exceptions, 
it  ma^  be  asserted  as  a  general  truth  that  scarcely  a 
synod  met.  or  a  body  of  laws  was  drawn  up  to  govern 
some  local  church,  in  which  the  subject  did  not  receive 
a  prominent  position  and  careful  consideration*  It  would 
l>e  wearisome  and  unprofitable  to  recapitulate  here  the 
details  of  this  fruitless  iteration.  Without  by  any  means 
exhausting  the  almost  limitless  materials  for  investiga- 
tion, I  have  collected  a  formidable  mass  of  referenda* 
upon  the  subject,  but  an  examination  of  them  shows  so 
little  of  novelty,  and  so  constant  a  recurrence  to  the 
starting-point,  that  no  new  principles  can  be  evolved 
frotn  them,  and  their  only  interest  ties  in  their  univer- 
sality, and  in  demonstrating  how  rcsnltl<«s  was  the  un- 
ceasing  effort  to  remove  the  ineffaceable  piague-spot- 

Spasmodic  efforts,  it  is  true,  occasionally  wrought  a 
temporary  improvement, as  when  Alexander  IV.,  in  125d, 
proclaimed  to  the  world  tliat  licentious  ceclesiastias  were 
the  cause  of  all  the  evils  under  which  the  Church  was 
groaning*  for  through  them  the  name  of  God  was  blas- 
phemed throiighout  the  world,  the  sacraments  were 
polluted,  the  Cathohc  religion  lost  the  reverence  of  the 
faithful,  the  people  were  deprived  of  the  benelit^  of 
divine  service,  the  substance  of  the  Church  was  dissipated, 
the  word  of  God  was  defiled  by  their  impure  lips,  heretics 
were  encouraged  in  their  opposition,  oppressors  were 
emboldened  to  persecution,  and  the  sacrilegious  were 
able  to  expose  the  whole  Church  to  mockery  and  con* 
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teiiipL  To  alleviate  these  tro*iMc5,  he  not  only  ordered 
the  prelates  of  Christendom  to  prosecute  all  offences  of 
this  nature  with  the  utmost  severity,  but,  recognising 
his  own  court  as  an  obstacle  to  reform,  he  surrendered 
his  appellate  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  and  forKidc  all 
appeals  to  Koine.'  His  earnestness  bore  some  fruit,  mid 
niAJiy  prelates  were  stimulated  to  reform  their  flocks, 
causing  lai^  numbcni  of  ecclesiastics  to  be  expelled. 
A  contemporarj-  rhymster.  Adam  dc  la  Hjille  (better 
knoMTi  perhaps  as  I^e  Bossu  d'Arras),  thus  alludes  to  the 
effort-s  of  the  bull  :— 

Et  chAACtmc  1c  pApc  cncosn 

QuAiil  tnitt  etc  bona  clera  desposx. — 

— ltuiimi«?  a  bicii  Iv  tierdic  [wrtle 

As  in  all  similar  attempts,  however,  the  results  were  hul 
transitory.  Ferry,  Rishop  of  Orleans,  would  scarce  have 
been  murdered,  in  1299.  by  a  knight  whose  daughter  he 
had  seduced,  had  the  father  felt  that  there  was  any  chance 
of  punishing  the  criminal  by  having  the  canons  enforced 
agaiast  him-^ 

In  the  confessed  nullity  of  penal  legislation  it  was 
natural  for  the  Church  to  have  recourse  to  her  super- 
natural armoury*  aud  accordingly  we  have  ample  store  of 
legends,  framed  with  the  hope  of  frightening  by  spiritual 
ten'ors  those  who  were  indurated  to  canon  and  decretal. 
The  dead  concubine  of  a  priest  was  seen  chased  by  infernal 
demons,  and  a  knight  who  sought  to  protect  lier  had  a 
handful  of  hair  left  in  his  grasp  by  her  mad  terror;  and 
the  reality  of  the  awful  scene  was  verified  on  opening  her 
tomb  and  finding  her  tresses  deficient.  So  a  nun  who 
had  yielded  to  temptation  and  had  sought  to  conceal  her 

■  Hkhfrt,  Thi^L  Knuif.  nu  Mojoa  A^^e,  p^  23^ 

■  OotUol.  £ld  NftogU,  ftOEu  1293. 
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fmilty  by  munlering  lier  child,  dying  unconfessed.  was 
seen  wandering  hopelessly  vrith  a  burning  infant  clasped 
to  her  bosom,  which  she  proclaimed  was  to  be  her  torment 
tliroiigtioiit  etfniity,^  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  well* 
meant  ingenuity  which  devised  those  tales  met  with 
slender  reward,  and  that  tbc  threat  of  post-mortem 
punishment  was  as  powerless  as  that  of  temporal  penalties, 
for  these  tales  were  counterbalanced  by  other  superstitions, 
such  as  that  which  taught  that  tiie  most  sinful,  even 
among  laymen*  could  obtain  eternal  salvation  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  enveloping  himself  in  a  monastic 
habit  on  his  death-bed.  The  Ueuedictincs  had  well- 
authentic!ated  oases  in  plenty  where  the  most  vicious  of 
men,  by  adopting  this  plan,  were  rescued  by  St  Benedict 
himself  from  the  hands  of  demons  conducting  them  to 
eternal  punishnu^nt,  in  spite  of  Satan's  roniplaints  that 
he  was  defrauded  of  his  rights.'  The  Franciscans  con- 
tended with  the  Benedictines  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their 
respective  patrons,  and  related  with  pride  that  St.  Francis 
visited  purgatory  every  year  and  carried  witli  him  to 
heaven  the  souls  of  his  followers — a  general  plan  of 
salvation  which  gave  bis  vestments  a  det^ided  superiority 
over  those  of  the  older  order.  As  the  practice  became 
more  common,  it  was  at  times  reeogni:<ied  as  equally 
dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  faithful  and  to  tlic  reve- 
nues of  the  Church,  and  was  condemned  as  a  pernicious 
error.*  but  this  did  not  deter  the  Carmelites  from  pro- 
ducing their  miracniloiLs  scapular  and  the  Sahlmtiiie 
Bull,  which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  received  the  final 
stamp  of  papal  iipproljation  by  Clement  X,  in  1678/ 

So  open  and  avowed  was  the  shame  of  the  Church 

^  Omat.  HoidUabiftuh.  Dkl*  Hino.  DIvt  xn.  d.  xx,  joL 

■  Chron.  Cftitucni.  Lib.  III.  OAp,  rxxix^ 

*  Cuuclt.  UamuiuUurft,  uiiik.  140^1  (H&rulivliu  VL  t). 

<  ClDnunU  PP,  X.  Bull,  Commum  n«»w  (Bullae.  Roco«D.  T<  VI.  Alppuud,  p.  iS), 
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that  the  Neapolitan  rode,  proiiiuIj^tfMl  about  1231  by 
the  enlightened  Frederick  IL.  absohitely  interfered  to 
ffive  a  quasi- legitimacy  to  the  children  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  removed,  to  »  certain  extent,  their  disability  of 
inheritjinre.  The  imperiAl  ofTiniftU  were  ordered  to  a-^ign 
appropriate  shares  in  parental  estates  to  such  children, 
notwitltttanding  tljcir  illegitimacy,  conditioned  on  the 
pa}inent  of  an  annual  tax  to  the  imperial  court;  and 
parents  were  not  allowed  to  alienate  their  property  to 
the  prejudice  of  such  children,  any  more  than  in  cases 
of  the  offspring  of  lawful  wedlock^  The  numbers  and 
influence  of  the  cIeks  thus  protected  must  indeed  have 
been  great  to  induce  such  interference  in  their  favour. 

We  have  already  seen  ecclesiastical  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  in  tlie  Spanish  i^eninsula  the  children 
spning  from  such  illicit  connections  rivalled  in  numbers 
the  offspring  of  the  laity.  That  they  were  numerous 
ekewbere  may  be  presumed  when  we  see  Innocent  IV., 
in  1248,  forced  to  grant  to  the  povince  of  Livonia  the 
privilege  of  having  them  eligible  to  holy  ordere,  except 
when  born  of  parents  involved  in  monastic  vows,"  for 
necessity  alone  could  excuse  so  flagrant  a  departure  from 
the  canons  enunciate*!  during  the  preceding  two  centuries, 
A  similar  conclusion  is  deducible  from  the  fact  that,  in 
the  municipal  code  in  force  tliroughout  Xorthem  Germany 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  they  were 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  lie  entitled  to  a  separate 
place  in  the  classification  of  wer-gilds,  or  blood-moneys ; 
while  the  aim  of  the  lawgiver  to  stigmatise  them  is  mani- 
fested by  bi^  placing  them  below  the  peasant,  deeming 

■  Ccnatlt,  Sioular.  Lih^  iti.  Til.  £6  v.  1- 

It  id  puflslblo  Ejbul  Frederiok'e  IcgialatJOQ  Dtftf  h&'D  ftttnoMKl  httontioa  tO  Ibo 
irTDgBlnrltles  of  the  NcapoUUn  Churcb.  for  In  L330  Oreirorr  IX,  4ddreMed  &ii 
•ncjoliOftl  Jeti«r  to  tbo  pralat«a  of  that  kiogilois  "  pmscttim  vnfor  oohAbltelioti>e 
mnlienmi  ;"  und  two  yi^Ars  later  ka  dceia«d  it  neaevufj to  t^pm.1  lili  admonitlaiie. 
— lUrn^'il  Aiavkl  hqd.  1230^  No.  SO. 

>  BalucetHiiAai,  t,2lL 
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Uiem  superior  only  to  the  juggler;'  &nd  that  this  was 
not  a  provision  of  transient  force  is  clear  from  the  com- 
mentary upon  it  in  a  body  of  law  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.'  Nor  is  the  evidence  less 
convincing  which  may  be  drawn  fmm  the  use  of  the 
old  German  word  pfaffcnfci^ul^  or  priest's  son.  which 
became  generally  used  a»  equivalent  to  ba>itard.^  It 
would  not,  indeed,  he  difficult  to  understand  the  numbers 
of  this  class  of  the  popuktion  if  ecclesiastics  in  general 
followed  the  example  of  Hemy  III.,  Bishop  of  Li«>ge, 
whos<^  natural  children  amounted  to  no  less  than 
sixty-five. ' 

The  direct  encouragement  thus  given  to  illicit  con- 
nections, by  providing  for  the  children  sprung  from  them, 
neutralised  one  of  the  principal  modes  by  whicii  the 
Church  endeavoured  to  suppress  tlicni-  The  innumer- 
able canons  issued  during  this  period,  forbiddin^r  nnd 
pronouncing  null  and  void  all  testamentary  provisions 
in  favour  of  concubines  and  descendants,  prove  not  only 
how  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  as  an  efficient  means 

*  8p«oiiL  6uoD.  Lib,  in.  &rt  45. 

*  Mlchfrlnt,  OrL^iiinD  dvB  Lvix,  y.  fif^  Tldn  papalax  phiftae  gives  poIcL  to  Lltv 
ilot7  told  by  Ucnri  BBlifiDuo  at  ■  0«rTnan  iitvbftUft'lrrr  rn  lUrrtfi,  to  whom,  on  hb 
fuair«U  andUoot,  Lba  pofto  gi&ve  a  ottMaffft  to  hU  ifiuUv,  contmoncl&f ,  "  Tell  oar 
ften-b«3oTed  •on/'  Tta  honcAt  Teuton  oould  not  coDUklu  blQifl(r1f  At  what  (le  took 
t«  tw  ■  flngnnt  InnltH  and  he  intomiptod  the  dJplonutlo  ooiirt«"i«H  wlLh  an  ui^ry 
QxoUiufttlOD  tbfct  bin  nr>bla  mikatar  ww  rmx.  Uio  «DXi  id  H  |iri»t.^>Apoi,  (lOitF  K«jodiito, 

*  Tbi*  •dmifftble  prelaic,  AfUr  eii|o7iii4e  th«  eplwcopaia  for  twentj^teven  ;«An, 
m*  It  Ittiigth  dcpcpKd  Is  12H  t}j  lircffory  X..  kt  Ulc  CoqqoU  of  Ljoat,  \n  oon- 
eOQTiWlO  of  bin  oxaaiii^h, '*  pi«»«rtica  d»  iluHontiunibfin  rlrptixiDin,  itDpru  matroA- 

ftfOD  «i  InoettilMi*  nmitillimi"  {GbroB.  OomcL  Kuifltnt,  tmo.  1272V  For  noma 
d«teite  of  bU  noiiitti^  t««  th«  opinit  ftddr<«i«d  to  blm  bj  Gn^ciry  X.  Id  H&rdouin, 
CoDoiL  T.  Vn.  p^  dflA.  Ai  Gregory  hod  bctn  ArahdcAooo  of  Uh^,  ho  vu  probably 
fjucOlbr  wHb  ih«  Bubjfct.  Heiirj's  jironotloa  bo  Ibc  neo  of  Ll^o  ««•  put  cf  tb9 
policy  f4  tnoocDDL  IV.  in  olnvalfne  WHlluD  of  HoUvift.  Mb  limtber,  to  tho  ImptrlU 
ibrote  u  A  competltOT  to  Frcdoric  H.  B7  »p««Ib1  <1ttp«Eii*Uon  tfecTy  had  ajoytd 
UkR  wc  for  ton  jcftra  boForc  ha  ww  ordjkinnl  to  the  priatiiood.  wtil  After  blj 
ilitjcnd^tltis  ba  infMtrO  Lba  bbbvprSo  fw  iwvlve  Jtiuv,  vutO  LIa  it«kUi,  uno  of  hi« 
«vplclii  hoiag  Lh*  UUlog  Af  bl«  aaODM«or,  Jobn  M  Rnghmn.— ttlit.  MenuL  Hv 
Launint.  J^oodjrae.  Ub.  V.  c,  «9  (llBrtoiw  Anpl.  Colltfci.  IV.  n06J. 
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of  repression,  but  also  how  little  endeavour  was  made  by 
the  guilty  parties  to  conceal  their  sin.  As  all  testameiit^  ^ 
came  within  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdictton,  it  fl 
would  s«m  Uiat  tlicrc  should  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
enforcing  regulations  of  this  kind,  yet  their  constant  re- 
petition proves  either  that  those  who  were  intrusted  with 
their  execution  were  habitually  remisfi,  or  else  that  the 
popular  feelings  were  in  favour  of  the  unfortunates,  and 
interfered  with  the  efficacy  of  the  laws. 

A  single  instance,  out  of  many  that  might  be  cited, 
will  illustrate  this.  In  1225  the  Cardinal-legate  Conrad 
held,  at  Mainz,  a  national  council  of  the  German  empire, 
of  which  one  of  the  canons  declared  that,  in  order  to 
abolish  the  custom  of  ecclesiastics  leaving  to  their  con- 
cubuies  and  cliiidren  the  fruits  of  their  benefices,  not 
only  should  such  legacies  be  void>  but  those  guilty  of 
the  attempt  should  lie  unburied,  all  who  endeavoured 
to  enforce  such  testaments  should  be  anathematised,  and 
the  Church  where  it  was  permitted  should  lie  under  an 
interdict  as  long  as  the  wrong  was  permitted.*  The 
terrible  rigour  of  these  provision:>  shows  how  deep  seated 
was  the  evil  ^med  at ;  nor  were  they  uncalled  for  when 
we  see  a  will,  executed  in  1218  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  Gotfrid,  Archdeacon  of  Wurxhufg,  in  which  he 
leave**  l^acie^  to  the  children  whom  he  confesses  to 
have  been  bom  in  sin,  and  of  whom  he  expects  his 
relatives  to  take  charge/  Had  any  earnest  attempt 
been  made  to  enforce  the  canons  of  the  Legate,  they 
would  have  been  amply  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  evil; 
yet  their  utter  inefficiency  is  demonstrated  by  the  C'ounoil 
of  Fritzlar  in  1246,  and  that  of  Cologne  in  1260.  The 
former  of  these  was  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz ; 

*  CotioU.  OcnnzLb.  aDU.  ISZQ  ix  A  (Uarttholm  III-  £21),  Thlfl  OuudoU  wik« 
■awmblDd  to  nhriok  tha  |T***lar;l  viom  oi  coticnttlnagrfl  And  Mmonj,  uuj  It* 
«UbOn»to  pTotiiionii  kliow  how  fraltteBs  provioua  nfTorU  liad  boeo. 

*  Qu4cDi  Cod.  Diplom.  Ih  3il— Not  m  fov  UctomoiitA  of  Lbi*  kind  are  pronncd. 
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it  has  no  ciUioQs  directed  sgainst  concubinage*  which  was 
JI5  public  as  ever,  but  it  deplores  the  dilapidation  uf  the 
temporalities  of  the  Church  by  the  testamcntjuy  pro- 
visions of  priests  in  favour  of  their  guilty  partners  and 
children,  and  it  repeats,  with  additional  emphasis,  the 
regulations  of  1255.*  The  latter  renews  tlic  complaint 
that  priests  not  only  continue  thdr  evil  courses  through- 
out Hfc,  but  ftre  not  ashnmed,  on  their  death-beds,  to 
leave  their  children  the  patrimony  of  Christ;  and  another 
provision  is  equally  significant  in  forbidding  priests  to  be 
present  at  the  marriages  of  their  children,  or  that  such 
marriages  <ihould  he  *u)lemnised  witJt  pomp  and  nstenta- 
iion.*  The  following  year  another  council,  held  at  Mainz, 
repeated  the  prohibition  as  to  Uie  diversion  of  Church  pro- 
perty to  the  consorts  and  natural  trhildren  of  priests,*  In 
1296  Boniface  VIIL  professed  to  be  scandalised  at  the 
horrible  abuse  customary  in  the  see  of  Utrecht,  whereby 
priests  joined  themselves  to  their  concubines  and  appor- 
tioned the  property  of  their  Churches  raiong  their  chil- 
dren i*  while  in  1842  the  Synod  of  Olmutz  was  obliged 
to  renew  the  prohibitions  regarding  the  solemnisation  of 
their  children's  marriages/  In  1416  the  Synod  of  Breslau 
deplored  that  the  old  canons  were  fon^otten  and  de* 
spised,  and  that  priests  were  not  ashamed  to  bequeath 
to  their  b^istards  accumulations  of  property  which  would 
fonn  6t  portions  for  lofty  nobles.*     Ilow  thoroughly  in 

>  ConoU.  PflUlftT,  uuk.  1244  cui.  xL  (HArUbeim  UI.  m\. 

■  Co&cfl  Colonial*.  Jum.  \seo  c.  I. 

*  Coacdl.  Ifo^ont,  uin.  12«1  cah.  xxviL  nxix.  (BAp«jih«4m  IH.  eoi,  OOT),  Th« 
Utt«r  cthon  U  v^tj  protU  kxtd  i«m«it,  nnd  lm«l|ch»  vlrODsIr  «C^tiit  ibo  "odJ> 
UgluiV''  or  ^fmnnt  oxiicUd  t>j  luchdcftcoiu  &n4  doiuis  tea  |wtmittlDg  irrvgvUri- 
ti(^«.  The  auUiorltlM  ftijparouUj  f^vr  jfr^diullj  tlr^d  of  altempUn;  Uw  lo^KMl&lv. 
In  1SH4  (ho  CaiiB«U  of  PuKQ,  In  n  boHm  of  lODf  vi'^  «lftbomto  oui0d%  oonMttlcd 

itMlf  w\ih  &  voifUA  thnuit  of  |irc«9coUsff  pri<«l#  vfao  pubUcly  Icept  coDoohliiM,  miJ 
wltb  prohibUfng  tboni  from  o«t«aUtlou«ly  ««]«bnling  tbo  inarria;e  of  thdr  obO- 
<troii._CoCQlL  i^UT.  urn.  U»i  Gul  U.  uxl.  (Ibtd.  pp.  C7&.  U7»}. 

*  IFtM^on  oC  TburuM.  Hegbtrce  do  BonlfAoc  VJtl>,  n.  lOOt. 

■  Smod  Olomacioa*.  uHh  134S  cftp.  vtIL  <Hviih(4ai  tV,  33S). 

*  Byaod,  WriiikUt.  miu  UU  £  1  (H&rUbolm  T.  103). 
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fact  tt  was  deemed  a  matter  of  course  for  the  children 
of  ecclesiastics  to  marry  well  and  to  hare  good  dowries, 
is  to  be  seen  in  Chaucer's  description  of  the  wife  of 
"  deinous  Simekin,"  the  proud  miller  of  Trompington : — 

"  A  wif  lie  hjulde,  ootncn  of  noble  kin ; 
The  p^non  of  the  toun  hitv  father  val 
With  hire  h«;  jnf  fu)  mjuiy  a  panne  of  hrtm. 
For  that  Sintkln  $huh\  in  his  btood  allic- 
Shfi  waa'^foatercd  in  a  nonacifc."     (The  Reve's  TaJe.) 

As  time  wore  on,  and  the  clergy,  despite  the   in- 
numerable admonitions  and   threats  which  were  every- 
where 5thowtTed  upon  tliem,  persisted  in  retaining  their 
female  companions,  they  appear,  in  some  places,  to  have 
gradually  assumed  the  privilege  as  a  matter  of  right ;  and, 
what  is  even  more  remarkable,  they  sccra  to  have  had  a 
certain  measure  of  f&ucces^  lu  the  ussuinpUon.     In  1284 
the   Papal    I^egate,   Gerard    Btnhop  of  Sabina,  at   the 
Council  of  Anudfi,  renewed  and  strengthened  the  de- 
cretals of  Alexander    III.    respecting    the   concubinaiy 
priests  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  ordering  the  ejection 
of  all  who  should  not  separate  from  their  partners  within 
a  montli,  suspending  all  prelates  who  should  neglect  to 
enforce  the  rule,  and  fining  hea\ily  those  who,  as  in  so 
many  other  places,  made  the  frailties  of  their  subordinates 
a  source  of  filthy  gain*    The  severity  of  these  provisions 
was  as  unsuccessfiil  a<;  usual,  and  at  lengUi  the  secular 
power   endeavoured   to  come  to   the  assistance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.     The  pious  Charles  the  Lame 
of  Naples,  whose  close  alliance  with  Rome  rendered  him 
eager  in  everything  that  would  gratify  the  head  of  the 
Church,  about  the  year  1800  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on 
the  concubines  of  priests  if  they  persisted  in  their  sin 
for  a  year   after  excommunication.     This   law,  like   $o 
nuuiy   siiuilai^   ones,   soon    fell    into    desuetude,    but    in 
*  Couoii.  Mdfiuai.  aim.  ISM  c  t.  Utort^M  AxnpU  ColL  VIL  2SG-0). 
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1817,  under  his  son  Robert  the  Good,  tlie  justicury  of 
the  Principato  Citra  undertook  to  put  it  into  cxecutioiu 
In  the  dioc?eiC  of  Marsico  the  clergy  openly  resistetl  these 
proceedings,  boldly  laid  their  complaints  before  the  king, 
and  %Tere  so  energetic  that  Robert  was  obliged  to  issue 
an  ordinance  direcliug  the  discontinuance  of  all  processes 
before  the  lay  tribunals,  and  granting  that  the  concubines 
should  be  left  to  the  care  of  Uie  ecclesiastical  courts  alone. 
These  women  thus,  by  reason  of  their  sinful  courses,  came 
to  be  invested  with  a  quAsi-ccclesinstieal  character,  and 
to  enjoy  the  dearly  prized  bnmunities  attached  to  that 
position^  at  a  time  when  the  Church  was  vigorously 
striving  to  uphold  and  extend  tl»e  privileges  which  the 
civil  lawyers  were  systematically  labouring  to  undermine. 
Nor  was  the  pretension  tlius  a<lvanced  suffered  to  lapse* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  ccnturj'.  Carlo  MalatestJt 
of  Utmini  applied  to  Ancorono,  a  celebrated  doctor  of 
canon  and  civil  law  ("juris  canonici  speculum  ct  cirilis 
anchora"),  to  know  whether  he  could  impose  penalties 
on  the  concubines  of  priests,  and  the  learned  jurist 
replied  decidedly  in  the  negative ;  while  other  legal 
authorities  have  not  hesitated  to  state  that  such  women 
are  fully  entitled  to  immunity  from  specular  jurLsdiction^ 
as  belonging  to  the  families  of  clcrk» — d€  familitt  cieri* 
ivrum^  When  a  premium  was  thus  offered  for  sin,  and 
the  mistresses  of  priests — like  the  maUresses-en'titre  of 
the  Bourbons — acquired  a  certain  honourable  position 
among  their  fellows  from  the  mere  fact  of  tlteir  minis* 
tering  to  the  lust  of  their  pastors,  it  \s  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  siidi  connections  multiplied  and  flourished, 
and  if  the  humble  laity  came  to  regard  them  ns  an 
established  institution. 

■  QifttiDOnv,  Apokigl*,  ttpi  xir,— Amwio  g»f«  hli  uua»  t«  one  of  Uic  moiL 
A(U|il.  Ca\.  Vl    130)), 
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Robert  of  Naples  wu  not  the  only  potentate  who 
found  an  organised  resistance  to  his  well-meant  en- 
deavours to  restore  discipline.  When,  in  1410,  the  stout 
William,  Bishop-elect  of  Paderborn,  had  triumphed  with 
fire  And  sword  over  his  powerful  foes,  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  and  the  Count  of  Cleves,  he  turned  his 
energies  to  the  reforuiation  of  tlie  dissolute  morals  of 
his  monks-  They  positively  refused  to  submit  to  the 
ejection  of  their  women  from  the  monasteries,  and  he 
at  length  found  the  task  too  impracticable  even  for  his 
wArlike  temper.  For  seven  long  years  the  quarrel  lasted, 
legal  proceedings  being  varied  by  attempts  at  poison  on 
the  one  side,  and  reckless  devastations  by  tJie  episcopal 
troops  on  the  other,  until  the  prelate,  worn  out  by  the 
stubbornness  of  his  flock,  was  obliged  to  give  way,' 

Equal  success  waited  on  the  resistance  of  the  Swiss 
clergy  when,  in  1230,  the  civil  authorities  of  Zurich 
sacrilegiously  ordered  them  to  dismiss  their  women. 
They  resolutely  replied  that  they  were  flesh  and  blood, 
unequal  to  the  task  of  living  like  angels,  and  unable  to 
attend  to  the  kitchen  and  other  household  duties.  'ITie 
townsmen  entered  into  a  league  against  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  away  some  of  the  sacerdotal  consorts, 

'  OobaliDiR   PfTitnnn  ('cumodroiu.   ^Ut.  vi-  a.  93,  113.— How  niUrtj  minuuUo 

dUclplinc  »u  fit^glcotod  in  Qcrcovir  U  ibuwa  by  the  tud  ifaAt  a  oenturr  earii«r  in 
130T,  aUoundl  of  Colojfdo  fouiut  it  nocovnr^  U>  dobcuooc  tbo  frcqucnnj  idth  which 
nnns  vnre  fl«clnc»t(lt  Left  tholr  cnnvonu,  Urefl  In  Opon  and  pahll^  proMtgacy,  uid 
th«a  rvtunkcd  anUutbln^lj  lo  thoir  «i«t&blUhma(ito«  wh<rrc  thej  Aaflm  U>  tuTc  been 
roodvod  u  A  matter  of  coorvc,— ConeiL  Col»n.  aud,  l^tOT  o,  xrij.  (HaTlahcLni  IV. 
)  13).  Thai  thU  hftd  tittle  vfTect  li  prorvd  hy  ft  rupelitlon  of  lb«  tbroaU  of  piudah- 
metU  thrtM  yuAt*  later  [CoaoU-  Culon.  anti.  1310  c.  ii.;  HarUbdm  IT.  1SS)l  la 
1$4T.  J^ha  rkU  Arckel,  fitflbop  of  Ctrcobt,  woo  olillgDd  lo  prvblbli  atmi  tiMtu  tiaritiy 
GiocwA  to  thA  tiannnriiiM  of  hla  <ltaoBMt,  ta  onHr  trr  put  an  <*nA  Ijy  thn  mnnnilaltt  wliwb 
were  appartiinJj  (rtiii*.*uii  (Huttbeim  IV.  360).  In  ISflO  tbc  Uroporoc  Cbarlw  IV- 
felt  cullvd  upuu  iQ  iddroBs  tm  ^sarDCit  rrmorutnLCOo  to  tbc  Anibbiihop  of  JCatnt 
U0QOi;rii1[i^  the  urictcrical  ImbiU  c>f  IiIa  cauoub  atjil  ^LvqET  ^^O  *pvBt  Ui*  rrr«BtMtof 
th^  Church  In  juosu  and  tonna^yn,  3\iii]  who.  In  itrmu.  arms,  and  iDodc  ol  llfv,  w«r« 
not  to  be  dUtinguifibcd  from  Uymco  (Ibi^L  IV- SAM).  Hon  l^itl«  ww  vlTtct^  b? 
tboKi  «ETortfl  it  laaolfeet  when,  in  ISGO,  WlUtom,  Artbbtibop  of  Cotogn^^  mm  obtlg^ 
Uf  nfui*  the  iwtkcrtlQR*  cf  tlicwt;  ruooki  and  nuiu  wba  ikllrjifvd  Id  lb«ir  defence  that 
aiuton  i&ll«««4l  tbem  to  l«ata  their  oonvonta  and  coEitraot  nuurlaga  (IbUl.  IV.  iVty. 
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when  the  Bishop  of  Constance  and  his  chapter,  allowing 
pcriiapA  the  pride  of  the  churchman  tu  get  the  better 
of  ascetic  Mai,  interfered  with  a  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation on  all  who  should  presume  to  intervene  in  a 
matter  which  related  specially  tu  the  Church.  He  ab- 
solved the  leaguers  from  the  oaths  witli  which  they 
were  mutually  bound,  and  thus  restored  security  to  the 
priestly  households.  About  the  same  time  Go^ory  IX, 
appointed  a  certain  Boniface  to  the  see  of  Lausamie* 
On  his  installation,  the  new  bishop  commenced  with 
ardour  to  enforce  the  canons,  but  the  clergy  conspired 
against  hi?i  life,  and  were  so  nearly  snrces^rul  that  lie 
incontinently  fled,  and  never  ventured  to  return.* 

If  the  irregular  though  permanent  connections  which 
everywhere  prevailed  had  been  the  only  result  of  the 
prohibition  of  marriage,  there  might  perhaps  have  been 
little  practical  evil  flowing  from  it,  except  to  the  Church 
itself  and  to  its  guilty  members.  When  the  desires  of 
man,  however,  are  once  tempted  to  seek  through  uu- 
lawfiil  means  the  relief  denied  to  them  by  artificial 
nilcs,  it  is  not  easy  to  set  bounds  to  the  unbridled 
passions  which,  irritated  by  the  fruitless  effort  at  re- 
pression, are  no  longer  restrained  by  a  law  which  has 
been  broken  or  a  conscience  which  has  lost  its  power- 
The  records  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  accordingly  full  of 
the  evidences  iliat  indisicriminaie  license  of  the  wor^^t 
kind  prevailed  throughout  every  rank  of  the  hierarchy. 

Even  supposing  that  this  fearful  immorality  were 
not  attributable  to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  re- 
venging themselves  for  their  attempted  violation,  it 
could  readily  be  explained  by  the  example  set  by  the 
central  head-  Scarcely  had  tlie  eJrorts  of  Nicholas  and 
Cn^ry  put  an  end  to  sacerdotal  marriage  in  Rome 
when  the  morals  of  the  Human  clergy  became  a  dis- 
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grace  to  Christendom.  How  little  the  results  of  the 
reform  corresponded  with  the  hopes  of  the  zealous 
purit&ns  wIk)  had  bmugiit  it  about  may  be  gatl»ered 
from  the  nmrtyrdom  of  a  certain  Amolfo,  who,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Honorius  IL,  preached  vehemently 
against  the  scandals  and  immorality  of  the  ecclesiastics 
of  the  apostolic  city.  They  succeeded  in  making  away 
with  him,  notwithstanding  the  protection  of  Hoaorius, 
and  the  venenitioii  of  the  nobles  and  people  who  re- 
garded him  as  a  prophet.'  When  such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  clerical  virtue,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
sufficient  suffrages  were  given  in  1130  by  the  sacred 
college  to  Cardinal  Pier-Leone  to  afford  him  a  plausible 
claim  to  the  papacy,  although  he  was  notoriously  stained 
with  the  foulest  crimes.  Apparently  his  children  by  his 
sister  Tropea,  and  his  carrying  about  witlt  him  a  con* 
cubine  when  travelling  in  the  capacity  of  papal  legate, 
had  not  proved  a  bar  to  his  elevation  in  tlie  Chtireb, 
nor  to  his  employment  in  the  most  conspicuous  and 
important  aifairs.'  A  severer  satire  on  the  standard  of 
ecclesiastical  morality  <rould  scarcely  be  imagined  tlian 
the  inculcation  by  such  a  man,  in  his  capacity  as  pope, 
of  the  canons  requiring  the  separation  of  priests  from 
their  wives,  on  the  plea  of  the  spotless  purity  required 
for  the  service  of  the  altar.'' 

What  were  the  influences  of  the  papal  court  in  the 
next  century  may  be  gathered  from  the  speech  which 
Cardinal  Hugo  made  to  the  Lyonesc,  on  the  occaNion 
of  the  departure  of  Innocent  IV.  in  1251  from  their 
city,  after  a  residence  of  eight  years — '*  Friends,  since 
our  arrival  here,  we  have  done  much  for  your  city. 
When  we  came,  we  found  here  three  or  four  brotlieU, 


)  Trillium.  ChroEL  Uin&ug.  un.  11S&— PUticia  sub  Honor.  IL 
■  ADjicleU  ADUpHpu  fi^U  ^  (MAiteoe  Amplim.  Ci'llvuu  I.  703). 
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Wt  leave  behind  usi  but  one,  Wc  must  own,  however, 
that  it  ext«ndK  without  interruption  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  gate" — ^the  crude  cynicism  of  which  greatly 
disconcerted  tiie  Lyonese  ladies  present.^  Robert  Grosse* 
teste.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  therefore  only  reflected  the 
popular  conviction  when,  on  his  deatliWd  in  l'25'd,  in* 
vcighing  a^inst  the  comtptiou  of  tbc  pupal  courts  he 
applied  tu  it  the  lines —  ■ 

Kjui  AT^tiir  totus  noD  sufficit  orUi«, 
Ejus  luxmifi!  tnerctrix  iioti  tuflicil  omim,- 

A  hundred  years  later  saw  the  popes  again  in  Franca 
For  forty  years  they  had  bestowed  on  Avignon  all  the 
benefiLs,  moral  and  spiritual  arising  from  the  presence 
of  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  when  Petrarch  rerorded,  for 
the  benefit  of  friends  whom  he  feared  to  compromise 
by  naming,  the  impressions  produced  by  his  long  re- 
sidence there  in  the  household  of  a  leading  dignitarj'  of 
the  Church.  Language  seems  too  weak  to  express  his 
abhorrence  of  that  third  Rabylon,  that  Hell  upon  Eartli, 
which  could  furnish  no  Xoah,  no  Deucalion  to  survive 
the  deluge  that  alone  could  cleanse  its  filth — and  yet 
he  intimates  that  fear  compels  him  to  restrain  the  full 
expression  of  his  feelings-  Chastity  was  a  reproach  and 
licentiousness  a  \iftue.  The  aged  prelates  surpassed 
their  younger  brethren  in  wickedness  as  in  years,  ap- 
parently considering  tliat  ajre  conferred  upon  tliem  the 
license  to  do  that  from  which  even  youthful  libertines 
shrank;   while   tlie    vilest  crimes   were   tlie  pastimes  of 


*  HaU,  P^rto.  Hlrt.  Angt  szxn.  13£3.— The  ttunv  ftutlior  yumiil  n  ItffceiMl  HuA 
when  luDOc«Til  IV.  hvurdof  the  At^ih  ot  Ofot*ot«ft«,  h*  aMvnid  R  Itttcr  to  bopvt- 
par^  OCEQnuzidLD^  Hfibrj  llli  to  dlK  iij»  and  tMM  oat  th<t  rnnuiln«  of  Uio  libhop. 
TIm  toUovlag  nigbli  liQw«Tcir,  Qr«w«t««tio  •ppcttrod  in  hla  cplBOOfol  rob**,  and  irUb 
hli  ctmIot  tofliottd  «  mw9n  e^JvUgMat  on  tbn  vonf «fnl  popAn  who  th*T««t»D  akmn- 
donod  hii  nachiutUD  purpOMO^— Ibid.  ann.  lS5i. 
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pontifical  ease.^  Juvenal  and  Brant6me  can  suggest 
Dottuiig  more  ^liauietess  or  mure  foul.  Nor  woa  the 
tone  of  morality  heightened  when,  fifty  years  later, 
Nicholas  de  Ctamengcs  take»  up  the  tale.  His  brief 
reference  to  the  adulteries  and  vilcness  with  which  the 
cardinals  hcfoiiled  the  papal  court,  and  the  oi>sr?enities 
in  which  their  families  imitated  their  example,  shows 
that  the  matter  was  so  generally  undenitood  that  it 
needed  no  details.' 

The  Great  Schism  perhaps  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  the  morals  of  the  papal  court.  Yet 
when  the  Church  universal,  to  close  that  weary  quarrel, 
agreed  to  receive  one  of  the  competitors  as  its  head, 
surety  it  might  have  selected,  as  the  visible  representative 
of  Gud  upon  earth,  some  more  worthy  eiubodiuieut  of 
humanity  than  Balthazar  Cossa,  who,  as  John  XXIIL, 
is  alone,  of  the  three  competitors,  recognised  in  the  list 
of  popes.  When  the  great  Council  of  Constance  in  1415 
adopted  the  awful  expedient  of  trj'iug,  condemning,  and 
dcpo^ng  a  pope>  the  catalogue  of  crimes — notorious 
incest,  adulteiy,  defilement,  homicide,  and  atheism— of 
which  the  fathers  formally  accused  hiro,  and  which  he 

'  Ponkm»  of  F«t7&roti*5  douripticmH  are  unlit  for  tmivcdptloD ;  tbv  fcllowmg, 
how«v«r,  wilt  ^tra  &  tufflcloDt  idea  of  his  oxpc^onc^,  "  V«riEA4  Ibl  dc^rnvntu  oit, 
ibbttiDCEiitta  TOTO  rimtloSbBa,  jmilicttin  pro1>ruiD  lik|[si».  Dc<il^u4  peoouicU  tltMaUa 
maB^uumltAa  «tlib«rtu  eximim^  olqno  pntlntior  f<i  oWior  v\i».  quo  pLiU  JKolontiii 
rro  phu  iclorin,  bonnm  aoraon  txttao  tiUaf.  tktqno  nlilmft  merciuoi  fama  cut.  .  .  . 
Tliooo  atrfcwque  pealis  Artifiottf,  «l  cOficur-HuitiA  pontifloam  thalftml*  proTOcM&i 
.  ,  ,  Qub,  on>  taalm  aon  Ifucatur  ct  rlUttit,  UIoi  «cnc»  pacrov  ooum  uaudiila,  logh 
limp! I  mf mil,  mjoogu*  bue(v)anltbum  nnimlic  ut  ni^iit  iUu^  fiLkluii  vlctv«tHr  qtuun  ^Oi^ 
&tlHaro  'FriicUofl  In  VoQeram  a&mur/  Thm  catidl  tomquc  pneciplUa  in  VcEneneta 
MDCs  AObl.  tanU  oob  mUXia  ct  itar.nH  ot  ildiim  capit  obiUio,  ilc  in  UbMuica  Liuu< 
d«acunt,  lie  \n  omnc  rount  cttdocust  <ju^i  omnlM  uoram  jcLorU  noi^  In  craoe  CbrlHtl 
■ft,  ced  in  cornDLoirutionilHU  ot  ^MoUktJbufl,  tit  qan  haa  M^asntur  in  oubtUbtti, 
InipudldtUii :  .  ,  ,  nlque  hoc  xamm  wD«ottiUa  nlUmv  luonun  puUitt,  «a  fmnrt 
que  jurvoca  >ion  ouderent  -  <  •  Uttto  slupm,  mptaa.  uicfL'«lu^  adall^rlA  qui  jam 
poDtlUoaJla  taioiviic  ludj  RUitt,"«to,  (Lib.  itm!  Tilulo,  UpUt-  xvl)^ 

Id  hi«  Vii.  K^oiTQQ  r«Lnr<^h  Icucrilio*  ih<  canHiulii  UiitivldaBUf.  Tbtir  p9t- 
tnlta,  tliQu^h  metAphorLcaU;  dnvn.  eomvpond  with  the  {r«Dc^rmk  ohamotcr  of  Xht 
ftbore  Axbntda    8m  ftJio  the  Lib.  do*  Tliolo,  BpJ«tb.  vit  v\iL  ii. 

'  NIc.  il«  ClADMbgii*  (t«  Kcilna  BDOl«»to(  oap>  zviL-^CT,  Tbeod.  *  Nieoi  Kunor, 
Ucton.  Tract,  vi.  oap.  xxtvl.  kkxvU. 
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conffessed  without  defending  himself/  is  fearftilly  sugges- 
tive of  the  corruption  which  could  not  only  spawn  such 
a  mon^iter,  but  could  elevate  him  to  the  highest  place 
in  the  hierardiy,  and  present  him  for  the  veneration  of 
Christendom.  It  aifords  a  curioufi  insight  into  the 
notions  of  morality  prevalent  in  the  papal  court  to 
observe  tliat  when  he  had  as  chamberlain  of  Boniface  IX. 
scandalised  Rome  by  openly  keeping  his  brother's  wife 
as  a  concubine,  the  remedy  adopted  for  the  disorder  was 
to  create  him  Cardinal  and  send  him  as  legate  to  llologna. 
while  the  lady  was  conveyed  to  her  husband  in  Naples. 
The  result  of  this  course  of  procedure  was  that  during 
his  sway  at  Bologna  two  hundred  maids,  matrons,  and 
widows,  including  a  few  nuns,  fell  victims  to  his  brutal 
lust/  So  obtuse,  in  fact,  were  the  sensibilities  of  the 
age  that  after  his  release  from  tlie  prison  to  which  he 
had  been  consigned  by  the  fathers  of  Constan<?c,  his 
successor,  Martin  V.,  consoled  him  in  his  degradation  by 
creating  him  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 

If  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  of  BAle  worked 
some  apparent  reform  in  the  outward  morality  of  the 
papacy  their  effect  soon  passed  away.  The  latter  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  scarcely  saw  a  supreme  pontiff 
without  the  visible  evidences  of  human  frailty  around 
him,  the  unblushing  acknowledgment   of  which   is  the 

EiK«*tam.  ouaa  vlt^nlboA  atupmiu,  at  cam  conjogstii  adiiltorliLia  at  ^1a  in6on- 
tiDODtis  crlmiiuiH  propur  qam  im  Dol  dcaacniUt  tn  flUot  diffidu&tift  oommiiUi  .  .  . 
Item  quod  dlctUA  (lomicaa  Johuj&cii  pftpa  fuit  «t  tli  homo  poooitkir,  noiori*  orinil- 
DOfojcic  bonitoidlo,  Totusfialo,  ct  &ULi  gnrlbiu  crimlntbiu  qnlbui  UrMlinj  djAitu 
gmTitttv  dIIFMii4t4>T  dladpator  Ivononiai  *oal«idji>  «t  dllapidmlor  «oniDd«[ii,  notoriiw 

■liiLOnlkOQf,  portinoi  bnrttioiu  ot  eocUvlvn  Chiiatl  notoHc  •CAtid4)lm)ii.  Iimo 
qood  dletoi  Joliaiuktt  FtpA  XXIII-  Mipe  #t  acplua  oonim  dUcmU  firAlatln  ot  ftliU 
bonctfllfl  «t  probli  Tixb  pertEnMUar*  diAbolo  «Qiid«Db«,  dixit,  mmhUi,  dogmMfurit 
ci  ulaUuiiei  vitiUD  ntfriuun  dod  omc,  cc<)ce  ftllua  poiA  h>fte,  «tOb --OoodD.  Coo- 
atantifliu^  S«a.  II. 

BvQD  lappovbg  Kime  ol  tUvae  iptol&l  clinrgM  to  hhTo  be«o  mftrntbtotured  for  lb» 
purpoM  </t  «dTMUiig  tbo  doflnblo  poliLiofel  objoot  Qt  fMtioff  rid  of  the  objoctlcoabk 

pooUlT,  jet  tbs  proloimd  oonrlotioo  of  hi*  itUDOOi.  Orloood  bjr  tba  |xoff«rliig  at 
noh  ■OQUMllon^  U  JLtiTuut  equ&H5  dfunB^litg. 
«  HimhL  &  Niciu  d«  Viu  JiMMU.  XXllI' 
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fittest  commcntAry  on  the  tone  of  clerical  morality. 
Sixtits  IV.  was  I>elicve<l  to  embody  the  utmost  possible 
concentration  of  human  wickednes.'  until  Borgia  came 
to  divide  with  him  the  pre-eminence  of  evil.  The  success 
of  Innocent  VIII.  in  increasing  Uie  population  of  Home 
was  a  favmirit<»  topir  with  the  wits  of  the  ciay;*  hut 
the  epitaph  which  declared  tliat  filthy  gluttony,  avarice, 
and  sloth  lay  buried  in  his  tomb^  did  not  anticipate  the 
immediate  resurrection  of  the  word  of  those  vices  in 
the  person  of  his  successor,  Alexander  VL  If  the  crimes 
of  Borgia  were  foul,  their  number  and  historical  import- 
ance have  reiKlered  them  so  well  known  that  I  may  be 
spared  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  a  career  which 
has  made   his  name  a  byword.'      It  was    reserved    for 

>  L«no  Tonxy  p«tltlcii«r  n^rvtrii,  cttUtdr,  adolicrt 
1i\  Komam  wiiol.  IUjdo,  crvtni  «Ht, 

OauJg  jirUc«  Noru,  •ujiont  t*  orimlac  Sliia*. 
Hie  »vLiu  omae  uamt  oiauiitLnrat  tltiiai^ 
8l»I)h,  Ibfcuum  DkLr.  Rom,  snn.  14M  (KccanL  Corp.  EUa:.  U.  \Hl], 

<  Iqqoouo  prih^od  flfqiMin  oat  doboro  QuiHu& 
Pmffvnltf  OKb&iiBUic  mU«uLt  (MtHtiD. 

(BBmumirii  Kpijrr&in.  Lib.  i,) 

fJoC.  O0U14.  jlU4nt  IJOO  Ugflrift  tUULUtt^ 

(UvuUl  Kplgrvn.  lAb.  i\\} 
*  3aliU4Uca£u.  HA  vTw*  mDCt  in  a  Ef»ii]H}litan.  luiU^  Akuunlvr  oordUllj.  ant}  w^m 
ni^vfir  wiviry  c>r  uwfUnff  hit  wIdlAdnaH,      Thxt   rclatEonji  lwtw««n  bira  uid  lib 

d»tjahl«r  Lacr^tiB  wore  a  bvouril^  toplo— 

Kjvd  to  i«nipor  tniiint  Lucrvtu  Sviiu*! 
O  (jitona  <]]fi  Q«niiaki  1  bio  pater  oat  T 

(SaitFUuar.  Kpii^r.  LiK  1l>) 

||HUPftJlJ*  Hll^tltJit   D*0<lj 

Vi  sillDot  ticorvL  (hou  looEiu)  paM 

NbUv  nErmiu  iwriQij^fvn, 

(IbJdJ 

The  wtU-kaoim  OpIffi«m  or  J^)IltAnaa  Utn^Iy  i1n«crll>0K  uothor  of  bit  tIow^ 

Voudit  Al«Kuvl«r  Pumiu«iub&,  fclbapia,  C'tirblutu. 

EmonittlU  pridi,  rvndora  juro  p«t«t. 

Sw  Biiroluirdy  IliiLf^,  ni-  167,  for  tbo  doscriptloD  «f  ft  buqucA  Ln  th«  papal 

pol&oe,  aiKt  Qoi.  1501,  u  wluuh  Aluand^  wv  pmeot  vLtli  hii  ohUdfen.  Ctcmr  tod 
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Cesore  Cantit  to  find  in  Uie  criminal  ambition  of  his 
son  Cajsare  Borgia  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  celibacy 
which  relieved  the  world  from  a  succession  of  papal 
olfspring.^  Bishop  Rurchard,  Alexander's  master  of  cere* 
monies,  najvely  remarks  that  he  followed  and  improved 
on  the  example  set  by  Innocent  of  gii^ng  daughters  in 
marriage,  so  that  all  the  clergy  diligently  set  to  work 
to  get  children*  and,  from  tlie  lowest  to  the  highest, 
they  publicly  kept  concubines  with  all  the  appearance 
of  marriage.  He  adds  that  unless  God  interferes  this 
custom  will  spread  to  the  monks,  although  already  nc^arly 
all  the  convents  in  Rome  are  brotliels,  without  any  one 
taking  exception  to  it^* 

Such  men  as  Alexander  can  hardly  be  deemed  ex- 
ceptional, save  inasmuch  as  brilliant  talents  and  native 
force  of  character  might  enable  them  to  excel  their 
contemporaries  in  guilt  as  in  ambition.  They  were  the 
natural  product  of  a  system  which  for  four  centime-S 
had  bent  the  unremitting  energies  of  the  Church  to 
securing  temporal  power  and  wealth,  with  cxonptlon 
from  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  citizen-  Such  were 
the  fruits  of  the  successful  theocracy  of  Hildebrand, 
which,  intrusting  irresponsible  authority  to  fallible 
humanity,  came  to  regurd  ecclesiastical  aggrandisement 
as  a  full  atonement  for  all  and  every  crime  That  the 
infection  had  spread  even  to  the  ultimate  fibres  of  the 
'establishment  can  readily  be  believed,  for  the  supremacy 
j  of  t!ie  papal  authority  gave  it  the  power  of  controlling 

Luflretl^  Thr  d^TAlU  ±n*  too  foul  far  tT«Qicri]>t1riii.  otm  fts  Bnrohird't  E^tin.  'The 
I  JU«U«r  of  C&ct  way  tu  irhiuh  tbe  bootat  biobop  r^ooficb  tt|  wlLboni  a  word  of  kurpriEiQ 
\tr  reproof,  Uirow I  ft  Hood  <fi  lighi  ou  the  monneniuid  mor^oi  th«  hoij  citj. 

<  0»nlb,  R»Uci  d1iAl&a.  I.  tf3d. 

>  Buroh&rdi  Diarium  U.  T9  (Rd.  Tlioune). 

Pop*  A[*xutd«r  VJ-  WM  ibo  Faib«r  of  ttitm  cbildre^  fvhoic  fULmot  W9  kaovn. 

j  Two  ot  bis  nbttMaM  wDr<r  nuirTiMt  iroontn,  tib.  Vannooa  CtlAntl  %nti  (ilalla  JklU 

l^miMC.     Tbc  Ifttler  wa*  »  nbvur  tut  CaHfnnl  Al«un'1ffr  PibriMftr,  who  *a«  arur- 

wA-nU  Pop*  PkoX  Ell.    Popn  Enoocont  VUl^  w««  ercdllcd  vtlh  ftliienn  ttb^i^ltlmato 
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Ac  chsruter  of  erery  poriA  in  Chiblcadct     We  AmS 

wtt  facrtftilcr.  u  trc  h*re  ■JKady  HOi,  bow  thftt  power 
was  habitually  abused,  and  bow  the  nuIUficatioa  of  the 
eaaooi  was  a  rccogniaed  source  of  income  to  the  suc- 
OttBOr  of  St  Peter  and  his  needy  c^cials.  The  evU 
waa  ODe  that  had  long  been  recognised  and  complained 
of  «nce  Hincmar  of  Rheims  so  emphatically  denounced 
it.  St  Bemmrd  declared  that  Rome  wu  the  acknow- 
ledged refuge  of  all  ambitious  and  licentious  men  wbo 
dcttred  either  promotion  or  to  retain  the  preferment 
which  they  had  forfeited.'  In  the  fiery  zeal  with  which 
he  warns  his  prot^g^,  Eugenius  IlL,  not  to  be  deceived 
by  such  surtors-  he  show!!  us  how  useless  wrere  local 
effbtis  at  reformation  when  they  could  be  so  readily 
set  aaide  and  rendered  nug&tory  by  the  x'enal  influences 
at  work  in  the  apostolic  court.  But  the  abuse  was  too 
profitable  to  be  suppressed,  and  it  continued  until  after 
the  Reformation  had  shown  the  necessity  of  some  deceit 
reticence  in  the  exercise  of  powers  no  longer  r^arded 
as  wholly  irresponsible. 


]»fy  object  has  l>cen  to  consider  the  subject  of  ascetic 
celibacy  as  a  portion  sim[rfy  of  ecclesiastical  history^  and 
yet  1  cannot  well  conclude  this  section  without  a  hasty 
glance  at  its  influence  on  society  at  large.  That  in- 
fluence, as  far  as  the  secular  clergy  were  its  instrumen 
was  evidently  one  of  almost  unmixed  evil.  The  pari 
priest,  if  honestly  ascetic^  was  thereby  deprived  of 
wholesome  common  bond  of  human  aflTections  and  syra' 
pathics.  and  was  rendered  less  efficient  for  good  in  con- 
soling the  sorrows  and  aiding  the  struggles  of  his  flock. 

'  Is  oom^atltig  tbe  labour*  of  tbo  pt>p«  vtth  ibote  cf  SL.  rovl.  Bi.   B^nunl 
fBoUlmi.  "  K&nf|ul<l  ad  «uin  dti  l&to  orb*  cQafluobant  omtnUuvi.  av&ri,  vdmonlACt 

IpliDt  »poitolkoa  Huotcviutc  t«1  oUincront  cocM&itlcoa  lianorca^  vftt  rHmoreniT* 
—Do  Oon«ii|«rftUano  J-ib.  I.  o.  Iv. 
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If,  on  the  other  hAnd,  he  w&s  a  hypocrite,  or  if  he  had 
found  too  late  that  the  burden  he  had  assumed  ^as  too 
heavy  for  his  strength,  Uie  denial  of  the  natural  institu- 
tion of  marriage  was  the  source  of  immeasurable  cor- 
ruption to  those  intrusted  to  his  charge,  who  looked  up 
to  htm  not  only  as  a  spiritual  director,  but  as  a  superior 
being  who  could  absolve  them  from  sin,  and  whose 
partJterbhip  in  guilt  wa&  in  itself  an  absolution*'  That 
such  was  the  condition  of  innumerable  parishes  througli- 
out  Europe  there  is  unfortunately  no  reason  to  doubt* 
and  all  of  the  severer  churchmen  of  the  period,  in 
attacking  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  give  us  to  understand 
that  either  their  example  led  the  laily  uito  evil,  or  that 
their  immoraUty  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
correct  the  vices  of  the  flocks.  As  Ciesarius  of  Heis- 
terbach  says,  "  Since  the  priesthood  mostly  lead  eWI 
and  incontinent  lives,  they  soothe  rather  than  stimulate 
the  consciences  of  the  worldly,"*  The  incongruity  of 
this  may  perhaps  explwn  to  some  extent  the  anomaly 
of  the  practical  grossncss  of  the  Middle  Ages,  combined 
with  tlic  Uteuretical  ahcetic  purity  whidi  was  held  out 
as  the  duty  of  every  Christian  who  desired  to  be  accept- 
able to  his  Creator. 

The  curious  contrasts  and  eonfiision  of  the  standard 
of  morality,  arising  from  tliis  striving  against  nature, 
are  well  illustrated  by  a  homily  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury against  luorriagc,  addressed  to  youthful  nuns,  which 
exhausts  all  the  arguments  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
writer  could  suggest  On  tlic  cMie  hand  he  appeals  to 
the  pride  which  could  be  so  well  gratified  by  the  exalted 
state  of  virginity;  he  pictures  the  superior  bliss  vouch* 
sftfed  in  heaven  to  those  who  were  stained  by  no  earthly 
contamination,  contidcntly  promi^g  them  a  higher  rank 


I 


^Ltb«ll.  ApolofcAt  Qtwa/t^  I.  ■  Did  Itlno.  DJM.  iti.  c  xb. 
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aud  more  direct  comtnuning  with  the  Puther  than  would 
be  besLuwed  on  the  luiurit^d  &nd  the  widawcd  ;  he  rap* 
turously  dwells  upon  the  inward  peace,  the  holy  ecstasy 
which  are  tlie  portion  of  those  who,  wedded  to  Christ, 
keep  pure  their  mystic  niarriHge  vow;  and  his  ascetic 
fcn'oiir  exhftn<!t«  itself  in  depicting  the  *cplritnal  delights 
of  £  life  of  religiom  inclusion.  Mingled  inextricably 
with  these  exalted  visions  of  beatific  mysticism,  he  pre* 
sents  in  startling  contrasts  the  retribution  awaiting  the 
sin  of  licentiousness  and  the  evils  inseparable  from  a 
life  of  domestic  marriage.  VV^ith  a  crude  na-stineiis  that 
is  almost  ineonneivablc,  he  minutely  describes  all  the 
discomforts  and  suffering,  physical  and  mental,  attendant 
upon  wifehood  and  matcmityf  entering  into  every  detail 
and  gloating  over  every  revolting  circum^taIlcc  that  his 
pnulent  imagination  can  suggest.  The  license  of  Shake- 
speare, the  plain  speaking  of  Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  and  the 
media-val  trouvdres  show  us  what  our  ancestors  were, 
and  what  they  were  is  easily  explained  when  siirh  a 
medley  of  mysticism  and  grofime&s  could  be  poured, into 
the  pure  cani  of  innocent  young  girls  by  their  spiritual 
director.* 

Thus,  with  the  fcarftil  immorality  of  which  we  have 

lF«tichM  «tov<<1y  on  Iftimolwuni,  It  l«  trno  that  ke  rovtrx^  *ftb  lOEa^  ^arlfttlou, 
tho  nnci«iLL  ci>nipaUtloa  of  the  nUtive  m^riU  of  UL^tftrlmii  conditions  of  llf^^ 
"  For  vfOcDock  Iim  iLh  fruit  IbirtyfoU  In  lirjareu,  wSdtnvhMxi  >iiit>fi>l<l ;  maidnitaood 
witb  A  fauDflrtdfoliJ  {rvrrpaiBoa  both  "  (p-  1^!^) :  bat  nhlle  be  tbu*  tnlntly  dlMivowi  an 
latfsticm  to  nvllo  QiArT|ji|[<4,  h<i  kj^min  &n<]  ^irun  &lJado«  to  it  ui  wjr-k«d  and  impara 
per  m,  "'Well  were  it  for  them,  were  tbcy  on  the  tUy  of  thnir  bridal  twrnc  to  bo 
bniicfT.  ,  .  .  If  ibou  ukCKt  why  God  ormtod  fucb  a  Ihlcft  <o  t>o.  I  aeij^wvi  ibM  t 
Uod  criMtcd  ft  nrTcr  Mucb ;  but  Adtjn  Aod  Brp  Ivmed  It  to  bo  njoh  by  tbdr  tin,  uid 
ludJTci  QUI  Diitur^"  [p.  4). 

Vlr^niL^  hn  luAcrU  ti>  b«  tb«  highMt  attrfbot*  of  hamiknJtr.  Jind  fn  honten 
virgiDi  ATi?  tbft  (KjQkiA  of  AngilA  and  tbo  supefJon  ol  mIui*.— "  UtldaoJiood  I«  a 
gnoe  gT»BM*Tl  tb^  fr<*m  hi.<&veii.  ,  .  ,  'Tis  b  virtoe  abOT«  all  virtuoi.  ftnU  to  Chrbt 
blio  »Ml  MO«pti&b]e  of  All  -'  (p.  10),  '*  To  ivUl^  that  iwcct  itonK  and  tbnt  hvnvflolj 
miulo  vhinh  no  mint*  mnj  vng.  fnit  inaiHm*  only  tn  bi4vun.  ,  ,  ,  Hut  tbn  muii!«n'i 
KJDg  11  Altop«tber  utiliJkt  IbcM,  bfiJng  ooimnna  la  them  with  ftnffoli.  Ma»c  boTDOid 
ftU  tnttMO  in  hMVCOL    In  Ih^  otrt^Lc  U  Uo4  hmudf ;  uifl  bifl  il«4tf  aMtbar,  the 
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neen  such  ample  e\-idence,  the  Church  still  presented  the 
rsame  exaggerated  ascetioi^m  &s  her  guiding  principle. 
'The  rhapsodies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St.  Aldliclm 
were  rivAlIed  in  an  age  when  the  priest  was  forbidden 
to  live  in  the  same  house  as  hi.s  mother,  because  ex- 
perience had  shown  the  danger  of  such  propinquity. 
How  the  eslimale  placed  on  purity  increased  as  virtue 
dimini^ihed  is  fairly  illustrated  in  a  characteristic  legend 
which  was  very  popular  witli  ecclesiastical  teachers  in 
the  thirtecDth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  relates  how 
a  pagan  entering  a  heathen  temple  f;aw  Satan  seated  in 
state  on  a  throne.  One  of  the  princes  of  Hell  entered, 
worshipped  his  master,  and  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  his  work.  For  thirty  days  he  had  been  ei^aged  in 
provoking  a  war,  wherein  many  battles  had  been  fought 
with  heavy  slaughter,  Satan  sharply  reproached  him 
with  acc<«nplishing  so  little  in  the  time,  and  onlcrecJ 
him  to  be  severely  punished.  Another  then  approached 
the  throne  and  reported  tliat  he  had  dc\'otcd  twenty 
days  to  raising  tempests  at  sea,  whereby  navies  had 
been  wrecked  and  multitudes  drowned.  He  was  like- 
wise reproved  and  punished  for  wasting  his  time.  A 
third  had  for  ten  days  been  engaged  in  troubling  the 
wedding  festivity  of  a  city,  causing  fttrifc  and  murder, 
and  he  m^oh  similarly  treated.  A  fourth  then  entered 
and  recounted  how  for  forty  years  he  had  been  occupied 

|V«<}roua  m&Idm,  U  hlddoo  tn  tb*t  blcweil  compoay  of  gleaming  roudoiu,  nor  miky 
nnj  bat  thoy  dU}C4  ai\(i  «lntt "  (pp.  lS-30)- 

A«  for  malrlitiunj &ii<t  mm^rnltj.  naibtng  can  redeem  them  In  Iba  ejea  of  tbe 
asc«tlOu— "All  otfa«T  tlju  ftr*  nothing  but  tint,  but  tbU  i*  r  «1q  And  bHidw 
deutnnlisM  thM  atid  dishonoureib  ity  bodj.  It  toUoth  ihy  eoul  anil  m&kuth  It 
gnQtj  b«fora  tio<l,  %D'\  moroovcr*  ttcQlcUi  tbj  fUth.  .  -  .  Kow  whjit  joy  hath  Urn 
mother  f  fiho  hftLh  rrom  thn  mfiAluipon  rtiild  uid  car*  and  «AAmt^  botli,  mnd  let 
ihq  tbrirbip  onu  far,  till  ilic  lono  it  for  fCDOflj  1b«ii|[b  ft  would  iMvtr  Ixatd  twm  In 

bolar  ^*>f  *bo  lov«  of  Ood,  not  for  Ibo  hop«  of  bcAven,  nor  for  Ibc  dnftd  of  boU  " 
{pu  8l).*Biit  I  4}ato  Dot  follow  him  Id  liU  mor*  niLnK«oa»  flighty  of  Imaylikalkin. 

7hi$  li  hj  DO  ra«ft&*  &  lolitftry  uBmplo.  The  i&ms  pJom  ob*o«iil^  Ii  to  bo 
foufidi  for  InAutoe,  tn  «omo  of  Ab«lArd'«  thcolo^oid  BpoonUtlonA  nddr^a— J  to 
HrMv»  US'!  b«T  nuit,  M  In  hb  inlnilon  of  h«<r  42ni1  ivnbleai. 

VOU  I-  2  E 
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in  tempting;  a  hermit  to  yield  to  fleshly  desire,  imd  how 
he  had  ittat  night  ^uccctxlcd.  Tlien  Satau  aro^  and 
placed  his  crown  on  the  head  of  the  new-comer,  seating 
him  on  the  throne  as  one  who  had  worthily  achieved  a 
signal  triumph.  The  spectator,  thus  seeing;  the  high 
estimate  placed  by  the  E^il  One  on  ascetic  chastity, 
was  immediately  converted,  aikd  fortliwith  l*ecanje  a 
mouk.' 

While  thus  attaching  so  fanciful  a  holiness  to  vir- 
ginity,  the  Church  came  practically  to  erect  a  most 
sinfrulnr  stiotdard  of  morality,  the  influence  of  wliich 
could  but  be  most  deplorable  on  the  mass  of  the  laity. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  celibacy,  the  rule  was  regarded 
by  Uie  severer  ecclesiastics  as  simply  an  expression  of 
the  necessity  of  purity  in  tite  minister  of  God,  Thcu- 
philus  of  Alexandria^  in  the  fifth  century,  decided  that 
a  man,  who  as  lector  had  been  punished  for  unchastity 
and  had  subsequently  risen  to  the  priesthood,  must  be 
expelled  on  acrnnnt  of  hw  previous  sin.'  We  have 
seen,  however,  how,  when  celibacy  was  revived  under 
t>amiani  and  Ilildebrand,  the  question  of  immorality 
vutually  disappeared*  and  the  essential  point  became, 
not  that  a  priest  should  be  chaste,  but  that  he  should 
^be  unmarried,  and  this  was  Bnally  adopted  as  the  re- 
cognised law  of  the  Church-  In  I2i;t  the  Archbishop 
of  Lunden  inquired  of  Innocent  III.  whether  a  roan 
who  had  had  two  concubines  was  ineligible  to  orders 
as  a  digamiis^  and  the  pontliT  could  only  reply  that  no 


■  AyoQblu  of  Inwyt,  p.  3Sl»  (Eulj  Bn^iuli  TtixL  Soo.  i«W)>  Tbia  Is  » tturiftUon 
fOB^o  in  1 310  of  ^'  L4  Sommo  doo  Vlooi  et  dcB  Vcrlu«*/' wrlttDC  In  187^  fof  PhUlppo- 
l^^'H&nLL  tiy  lAurentloB  GaILuh.  Tb«  auLbor  is  not  a  »blt  btibiiid  h^  bnjtb«T  moHIoR 
in  pitull^ufjf  tbe  prrLiHe»  cf  vir^iullj.^"  Vtjr  mayduttbiKl  is  ii  trtsor  of  cuo  gnU  worth 
tbol  hil  (i«  luiy  hy  bu  Don«ii  y-ut  a  priA  .  .  .  Tgr  moidcnhDd  abouc  ime  cthta  nUtct 
b«rth  thoi  ifTetbHtc  Jj^^"  (Ibl^L  p.  2311-4)-  THc  ln|r«n<l  woalil  ikmiu  U>  bfl  tay- 
gcftedby  a  iomewbAt  similar  Ectory  n&raLt^i]  by  Gregory  the  Gront  {GtmloiE-  LLK  Ut, 
Oftp.  T),  and  li  alAo  related  by  Alvnr  Pabtyo  (Dc  Plooctu  GoalcsEs,  LtU  II.  uv  TilJ. 

■  ThcopblLi  AlexoixdriEi.  OoiomciDKoff.  oan-  v.  [HuxlaiD-  I-  U^Sj. 
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matter  how  many  concubines  a  m&ii  might  have,  eitlier 
at  one  time  or  in  succession^  he  did  not  incur  the  dis* 
ability  of  digamy,'  When  such  was  the  result  of  seven 
centuries  of  assiduous  sacerdotalism  in  a  Church  which 
wa-s  daily  growing  in  authority ;  ^vhen  the  i>eople  thus 
saw  that  sexual  excesses  were  no  bar  to  ecclesiastical 
preferment  in  that  Church  which  made  extravBgant 
pretensions  to  purity;  when  tlie  strlct~rule5~~which  foi^ 
bade  ordination  to  a  layman  who  had  married  a  widow, 
were  relaxed  in  favour  of  those  who  were  stained  with 
notorious  impurity,  it  is  no  wonder  tiiat  the  popular 
perceptions  of  morahty  became  blunted,  and  that  tlie 
laity  did  not  deny  themselvea  the  indulgences  which 
tliey  saw  tacitly  allowed  to  their  spiritual  guides. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  stimulating  this  general  laxity  of 
principle  tli&t  the  inituence  of  the  Church  was  disastrous. 
The  personal  evil  wrought  by  a  dissolute  priesthood  was 
a  wide-spreading  contagion.  The  abuse  of  the  awful 
authority  ^ven  by  the  altar  and  the  confessional,  was 
a  subject  of  sorrowful  aud  indignant  denunciation  in  too 
many  synods  for  a  reasonable  doubt  to  be  entertained 
of  its  frequency  or  of  the  corruption  which  it  spread 
through  innumerable  parishes  and  nunneries.*  The  al- 
most entire  practical   immunity  with  which  these  and 

*  IaiOG«Ot.  in.  Uqcoft.  Ub.  XVI.  KpUL  lU). 

Tba  ^Dfiooaly  njtli|<iA]  iiMtidard  tyl  monlA  tha«  croaLtd  majr  b«  aatiiiut«d  frdon 
cbflouwoCtfaA  Arabdcneoo  of  Li*ioux.  nbfr  TcfotcHl  to  Dooopt  ui  dootion  to  the  too 
of  Umk  pUoa  on  ftCoaam  of  hU  1n«b&nty  to  tnAinUla  tho  psrU^raiubiU  for  ib« 
•plioopil  cfllc«.  VA[iq«Ui«(t  ut  lADgtb  by  tbo  liupoTtxiciUr  of  hi«  frtaod*,  bt  Ma 
oooMontod,  mt^  rtmaluXBly  niuloitook  to  Kbftadon  hia  otL  hAblt^  Tbtt  uiMKra*< 
tomod  priTmtlott  buoAffbt  <tt  %  fouful  dltMiQ,  bu%  tbcofb  uifimd  ibAt  bb  Llf«  woM 
fiT<n«  •  Merited  If  be  pM«l*l«d  ia  ht«  ruoliUJon,  h*  raaiiMd  aH  «bUtttk«.  ml 
f«fiiitd  to  iniohiM  sxistoDca  by  •alljing  hlA  poalUoa.  tie  tbtii  ttsU  &  martyT  lo 
a  toddniMOT  of  omacteitoo  ftbiob  h^  tvtl  preT«at«d  blu  frciai  Indulgcuoo  irLUo 
flUtng  ih*  TMpOMlbU  pocitlon  of  ^rohdMiOOn-— Ulrxld.  CAmbnimi,  Ocrnn.  KooIml 
Dili  U,  oap<  Xi. 

'  GmTion  hnUm  »iuit  Knlaudi'Dnbao  pIcoUndL  qaf  pto|iriM  AUui  vpirltiuloi, 
quaa  bMfitiuii  «riav  vel  moooL  ad  uuufvualouuu  ndiulMiiuli  T)ulAtvr[nL,--Oii]«U(» 
Bynod.  On^.  VpiM.  Ob«MMait  UUL  IttO  (Wilkioi  II.  1€S>.  Of.  Synod.  Onth 
iDAccbi.  uiQ    1248  fMutenif  Ampl  CbU.  VU.  1376).    OoqcII.  Rcmon*.  Aim.  1408 
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similar  scandals  were  perpetrated  led  to  an  undisRtiisefl 
and  cynical  profligacy  which  the  severer  Churchmen 
acknowle<iged  to  exercise  a  most  deleterious  influence 
on  the  morals  of  the  laity,  who  thus  saw  the  examplars 
of  evil  in  ijiose  who  <£houlH  have  heen  their  patterns  of 
virtue.*  In  his  bull  of  1250>  Alexander  IV.  docs  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  Uie  people,  instead  of  being 
reformed,  are  absolutely  corrupted  by  their  pastors/  ^ 
Thomas  of  Cantinpr^,  one  of  the  early  lights  of  the  fl 
Doniinician  order,  indeed,  is  authority  for  the  legend  " 
which  represents  the  devil  as  thanking  the  prelates  of 
the  Church  for  conducting  all  Christendom  to  bell  ;* 
and  the  conviction  which  thus  expressed  itself  is  justi- 
fied by  the  reproach  of  Gregory  X.,  who,  in  dismissing 
the  second  Council  of  I^yons,  in  127  4^  told  his  assembletl 
dignitaries  that  they  were  the  ruin  of  the  world'     Un- 


0«p,Sl  (n.I(LVlL4l4).  Coodl.  S*U.4bur^XXXc*n.dAO0tifML  lE}Alhui,C«&oa 
fiftlfobuTs.  p,  IAS.) 

AboUrd  (8«ntio  XXIX-)  la  a  puiof^  which,  tbon^li  ftddrawd  to  ^b*  vbff&i 
Df  ihfl  Pnmclhtc.  U  hardJ;  qaoutbln.  luncnji  ihtj  fr«qQont  <]ornxpt&o[i  Of  ntmn  hf  ih^ic 
■^ritubl  ^Ji««IOMk  god  tiltn  9U  Baiiav«ntium.  Tm>tatu>  qojiro  Vt.  HtnorOfl  pwdloonl 
{Honm  IVa.  t>-  <81)»  oad  Gupon,  vho  rotoru  tho  chariic  on  ibo  frlAn,  in  hh  TiauL 
do  Roforni-  BocIm.  in  Oonoll.  OonaUiDt.  cftji,  t.  (Voiu  tier  HAfdt.T,  L  R  r.  p.  93). 

up.  %.;  tkun.  11^1  ottp.  1;  ivnu,  131S  cap.  1  (D'Aobcrj  L  727,  T3£,  743).  Alvaj 
Pelbyo.  with  ccitotnarj  ccclesljutitAl  l<vic.  entiumorulOA  the  olT«Qoe  among  the 
hAJkituol  ainii  of  womoQ  (Do  Pbm(!iij  Eciolcifsv  Ub.  tt.  mt,  4S,  n,  $4). 

*  lu  \3^S.  CArflbttl  Polvr  rl'AUIy.  H^vhcifj  of  CAinbn&t.  >pc«Ju  of  the  ouuinor  la 
wLlch  bliclmgy  llvtrrl  vlib  cbfib  tiuaouUnn  hn  man  and  wife,  uvl  biuugUt  up  IhfiJr 
ehlLdrnn  wUbool  i-;onfiAiUm*nc  In  Lht^ir  hrii)JtBiu~>"  taneotctt  Buaiim  \a  biiIa  damlbdA 

niMounoubtiuA,fltmuller«i  pcblioe  miipactu.  Id  acsadAJtua  pliinmoma:  cohabiiant 
atniU  copab£J,  elMlem  domo,  meikn.  ei  Ivoto,  rodd^ado,  acsI  eMoit  vir  ot  aior 

mAtrlmoalalUcr  aoii^uEictL  :  proles  ■Qper  tcriaio  KTniJiTiiit««  «■  hsjaiiiDodj  Mis  oou- 

UiiWMlo''"(Hartehdm  VI.  TOU). 

>  Troiit  tcst&tur  nimhi  de  plenvqno  ngioniboif  olftmuoH  Christiaiu  poptdl  oon 
rupt«la,  qun  uum  doborM  «i  »ot«ddtaltv  BQUdutl  cumrl  mfilol^i,  hiTtlcoclt  prob 
doLov  r  9x  maLomiu  oonUglAn*<|tuid  prooadit  %  cUroi-— I'hnin-  AuiruBUuia  Ann,  lIMOi 

>  AooordlB^  to  Thonuu  of  Cantinpr^,  tbifl  o:icurrtfitco  took  pboo  at  F&riH,  m  ■ 
ftjQOrl  hdld  in  1S48,  iLud  Snma  Aipluirinl  bi*  cfmdour  by  uying  that-  b«  woi  ootn- 
poLleO  to  It  bj  G<kL— (tiftrutioim  IX.  663.) 

'  InUt  ftli&dixltquDd  pmlnti  rii<*i«faAiit  rwr*  tolwn  mundoni-  -  -  -  OndomoaiUt 
eok  quod  ipri  »«  corrigvruot  ^  >  .  olSoqaio  dixit  lo  dure  B47tqniiii  cum  ip«ii  sapw 
TofortDftllotie  mormo^—Hvduin.  VII,  6^ 
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fortunately,  his  threat  to  reform  them  if  they  did  not 
reform  themselves,  remained  unexecuted,  and  the  com- 
plaint was  repealed  again  and  again/ 

That  this  state  of  things  was  clearly  understood  by 
the  laity  is  only  too  visibly  reflected  in  ccmtemporary 
recordsp  When,  in  1374i  the  dancing  mania,  one  of 
thuM:  strange  epidemics  which  afflicted  tlic  Middle  Ages, 
broke  out  through  Germany  and  Flanders,  the  populace 
called  to  mind  the  forgotten  r^ulations  of  Uamiani  and 
Hildebrand.and  found  a  ready  explanation  of  the  visita- 
tion by  assuming  it  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  vitiated 
baptism  of  the  people  by  a  eoncubinary  pricstliood.^ 
Chaucer,  with  his  wide  range  of  observation  and  shrewd 
native  sense,  took  a  less  superstitious,  and  more  practical 
view  of  the  evil,  and  in  the  admirable  sermon  which 
forms  his  "Persone's  Tale**  he  records  the  convictions 
which  every  pure-minded  man  must  have  felt  with 
regard  to  the  demoralising  tendencies  of  the  sacerdotal 
licentiousness  of  the  timc.^ 

How  instinctivdy^  indeed,  the  pofndar  mind  assumed 
the  immorality  of  the  pastor  is  illustrated  by  a  passage 
in  the  earliest  French  pastoral  that  has  reached  us,  dating 
from  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century —  ' 

Waiinikiu.     Segiicur  je  Aui  trop  courcchtcs, 

tiuii>».     Comment  ? 

WABKEfins.  hf^lift!^  Cftt  mgiiXe, 

M'amio,  «t  ti'm  cst^  dccbutc^ 

Cat  on  diit  ^uc  eh'sot  dti  no  pcertre. 


>  Olohnt  $t  pftebjrteH  -  .  ^  ideuIuic  pot  fctiidnm  pcomtum  Inxunx  Mipaod  el 
&Um  prMnhiM ftd  inftfrnom,— ConcU.  r&rUleiui.  ftna.  J3S3  can.  lU.  LBUrtcuo  Ampl 

cou.  VII  mw-  , 

>  reuj  a«  U«roat*b  ViL  Omcoi.  Xl.  mau,  M^  (Uuntorl^  a  R.  I„  T.  TIL 
P.  II.  p.  €75). 

■  '-Sffivbe  preeilM  bt  thct  voooi  of  Rdy  .  .  .  bon  tlilikk«th  ibai  thej  bvfne 
and  bnv4f  no  JaE^>  no  mur«  IbMi  bftUi  a  tn^  boll,  thai  lAkoLb  whlcb  cow  thftL  hUn 
lifc«lh  In  thft  tQi3D,  »o  Iwn  tliej  bj  wumoD ;  for  right  aa  on  free  boll  U  jnvu|cb 
for  ftli  a  toEtD,  H^bt  «o  in  m  wiokofi  pri«i  oaiTdjitlaQ  jnodgh  tor  kII  »  T«ri«h,  ot  tor 
all  a  ooDDinra." 
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ItooAUB.     Bn  Doci  Diou  1     Wftnuer^  bieti  puct  e«trc  ; 

Cat  ele  i  Aloit  trop  fiouveot. 
Warivibr«.      H^j  l«it  joii  ftvoie  *n  «<ouv0nt 

De  li  teroprement  e&poiuer. 
Gtiio*.     Tu  te  pute  bt«n  trop  doloiuer, 

Buun  tr^s  dous  nmts ;  nc  te  cuHOj 

Que  bicn  ni,  A  renfant  wanJer.i 

Those  who  were  heretically  disposed  were  keen  to 
take  advantage  of  a  weakness  so  j^neral  and  so  uni- 
versally understood.  The  author  of  the  "  Creed  of  Piers 
Ploughman''  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  with  Gregory  X, 
that  the  cletgj'  ixere  the  corruption  of  the  world — 

For  fkl&hcd  of  firer» 
HaUj  fulUcb  encombred 
Mooye  of  this  mMXicr  m«n, 
And  mmdt  hem  to  tet'ca 
Ilcr  chjtrit^  *o4  chMtite, 
And  slio«cn  bcm  to  luttc«. 
And  wAXcn  to  wcrly. 

And  vrayvcu  the  trcwctbc, 
And  tcvon  the  lore  of  bcr  God.* 


The  widely  rccdved  feeling  on  this  subject,  perhaps, 
finds  its  fittest  expression  in  a  satire  on  the  mendicant 
friars,  written  by  a  Franciscan  no\ice  who  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  order  and  turned  VVickliffite,  'Vhe  ex- 
aggerated purity  and  mortification  of  the  early  followers 
of  the  blessed  St  Francis  had  long  since  yielded  to  the 
temptations  which  attended  on  the  magnificent  success  of 
the  institution,  and  the  mystic  aspirations  which  earned 
for  it  the  name  of  the  Seraphic  Order  degenerated  into 
sloth  and  crime  which  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  privilege  to  hear  confessions-  The  grosser 
accusations  of  the  writer  are,  perhaps,  unfit  for  quota- 

1  U  Olvop  dc  Robin  «l  de  UatIdii  (Uich«lH  Thd^Lrtf  Fhu^  an  Mortt  A|t«,  p^  1S»). 
Wrfgbi's  Edltitm.  p.  ii»l.  L  ISflS. 
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tion,  hut  the  spirit  in  which  the  friars  were  regarded  i% 
suilicientty  mdicated  by  Uie  foUoH-ing  lines : — 

For  when  the  ipxte  man  b  fro  tuaic 
And  the  frere  comcA  to  outc  iTaiti^, 
H«  Ipuca,  nAutlicr  for  lynne  ne  tliAine, 
That  he  nc  doa  his  will. 


Ich  niftn  th«t  htnt  sbjil  l<^cte  hU  life 
Thj^t  hu  a  Cairc  doghter  or  a  vjrfe 
Be  w«r  tl»t  no  frer  hftm  shiyle 
Nautlker  louJe  do  suUJ 


When  such  was  the  moral  condition  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  such  were  the  influences  which  it  cast  upon 
the  flocks  intrusted  to  it!>  guidance,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  those  who  deplored  so  disgraceful  a  state 
of  things,  and  whose  respect  for  the  canons  precluded 
them  from  recommending  the  natural  and  appmpnate 
remedy  of  marriage,  shouh]  regard  an  organised  system 
of  concubinage  as  a  safeguard.  However  deplorable  such 
an  alternative  might  be  in  itself,  it  was  surely  preferable 

1  UonncinU  Fruiol^oaDA,  pp.  SDS"I, 

Till*  tc^lmoa;  oooo«m1ng  Uw  rninciAoaiu  Is  not  coaflned  to  ti«r«4ic«  And 
lijOKB'  Svlj  In  tho  fiiloocitb  ooDtuiy,  a  oouu«il  of  3l«>u^burir  lock  c^oaalca 
to  npron  them  let  the  dtHMltjtfl  and  hqcWIcaI  miAo  oE  life  of  which  tboy  offcrcid 
a  coKupioooiu  «T»m)4o,  LtappeAn  thftt  Xhrj  dl^lflod  wlib  tlie  nuae  of  "  Mutiuu" 
ib«  femAle  canpactitfEia  who.  In  primllfve  Ag»,  ven  Ichovd  u  "  agapetje,"  i&d  who 
b«d  ULlcrljr  acquired  uii>c>ng  Ibe  fccuUr  cIcetcj  lb*  Utle  Of  "  IocaHm  "'— "  «i  In 
ctomlVmit  idU  frAqii4inT#T  Kotl  num  tDOtiftrLboa  quM  IpMmoi  Jfertoi  (at  sorinn  wMft 
ttUmar)  habitAn  non  fntntor."— CoocU.  Magdaborg.  «dii,  IMXt,  Rabr.  d<  Pcaalf, 
fHtrUbdm  V.  7k7.j 

On  Lhi]  utb«r  luutl.  iB  thv^'Crttod  of  TWn  yitnt^hmtrnk," n  mitolMMi  aiUoJu 

7h«j  b««a  but  Juyulvn^ 
And  itptt  of  hjiuJo : 
LoFol*  ««d  loshnrvi. 
And  MnuniT  boldvn. 


Aod  UmiI  nJikvil  fdfk 
WfniRMn  buinliath , 
And  bifflctb  b«m  h«r  irooil 
mibtflMarpiff*  vonloi^ 
And  Ifcwitb  h(M4«n  har  how 
la  btfkitM  wiu-k*L 

Wright*  SdithM,  pp.  IAa-4. 
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to  the  mischief  which  the  unqtienched  and  ungovemed 
passions  of  a  pAstor  might  inflict  upon  hk  parisli ;  nnd 
the  instaDces  of  tliis  were  too  numerous  And  too  glaring 
to  admit  of  much  hcMtatiou  in  electing  between  the  two 
e\ils.  Even  Gerson,  the  leader  of  mystic  ascetics,  who 
recorded  his  unbounded  admiration  for  the  purity  of 
cclil>acy  in  his  "  Diatogus  Naturae  et  Sophia  de  Castitate 
Clericopum," '  saw  and  appreciated  its  practical  evils,  and 
had  no  scruple  in  recommending  concubinage  as  a  pre- 
veutivc,  which,  Uiough  scandalous  in  itself,  might  serve 
to  prevent  greater  scandals'  It  therefore  requires  no 
great  stretdi  of  credulity  to  believe  the  assertion  of 
Slcidan  that  in  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons*  it  was  the 
custom  to  oblige  a  new  pastor,  on  entering  upon  his 
functions,  to  select  a  concubine,  as  a  necesuiry  protection 
to  the  virtue  of  his  female  pamhioners,  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  famiUes  intrusted  to  his  spiritual  direction.'  In- 
deed, we  have  already  5«cn  [p.  880),  on  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  Valladotid  in  1822*  that  such  a  practice 
was  not  uncommon  in  Spain. 

In  thus  reviewing  the  influences  which  a  nominally 
celibate  clergy  exercised  over  those  intrusted  to  their 
care,  it  is  pertiaps  scarcely  Lou  much  to  conclude  that 
they  were  largely  responsible  for  the  laxity  of  morals 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  media-val  society.  No  one 
who  has  attentively  examined  the  records  left  to  us  of 
that  society,  can    call    in   question   the  extreme  preval- 


n 


>  Tbia  VAB  irrttlieci  in  amiwer  i<>  mn  att«clc  ou  collbuj  by  GaltUunio  SAiffnot, 
ODtillod  "  Lamcniatio  ob  otelibAlQ  noen^otum,  aito  Dialogic  NioRoae  Corn  lit  utlonii 
I'l  Nuluiw  cA  di  re  uoaqutiiviilih."-— Sujuarla^  ^Utt'ta  rol&mio&  del  Cclib^lo  £t&cTOt 
Pncf.  p,  xiT_ 

■  Vol  inexportt  forte  truit  hi  doatortt  qtuun  g«n«r»lH  ul  cjaAtn  Adicatam  ail  hoo 
mjilum.  ct  i]ual  (IcUrion  ttigitU  drob  nior«i  «at  filiiu  pDjuvhuaoinim  ot  Abomina- 
Uoiii^  huTri7i}(]iv  Lei  m11|>  prornMlbt ft|;ui1  iiiulUu  |Airlfu,  rtbuj  KtaniltiUH  at  vianti 
fi  r|iiirri>iil.nr  pi>r  Inltu  nfniiiiriLii  uori.  SfAnrliklurn  t-frt^  mn^uQi  wt  tpo^  p&rocbl- 
uioi  curutL  ml  concnbi&^ini  inftrcwmn,  »cd  lotigc  dcU-HuA  si  cr^  pArochuinaB  smu 
non  nrvuvcrrit  c»MtitM.\*m. — D«  Vit*  8pfrit.  Animn  Lfiot.  iv,  CoioL  xiv.  propL  3. 

*  Slvltlul  CQEsmeaii  Do  QtMa,  Ktfllg.  LiU  i.  m  R«ikuU  Lib.  tii. 
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cncc  of  the  licentiousness  which  e\'erywhcre  infected  it* 
Christianity  had  arisen  as  the  great  reformer  of  a  world 
utterly  corrupt-  Huw  earnestly  its  reform  was  directed 
to  correcting  sexual  immorahty  is  visible  in  the  persis- 
tence with  which  the  Apostles  condemned  and  forhadc  a 
sin  that  the  Gentiles  scarcely  regai^ded  as  a  sin.  The  early 
Church  was  consequently  pure,  and  its  very  asceticism  is 
a  measure  of  the  energy  of  its  protest  against  the  all- 
pervading  license  which  .surrounded  it.  Its  teachings,  as 
we  have  seen,  remained  unchanged.  Foniication  con- 
tinued to  he  a  mortal  sin,  yet  the  period  of  its  un- 
quCNtioned  domination  over  the  conscience  of  Europe 
was  the  very  period  in  which  liccnw:  among  the  Teutonic 
races  was  most  uneliecked.  A  Church  whidi,  though 
founded  on  the  Gospel,  and  wielding  the  Jllimitahle 
power  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  could  yet  allow  the 
feudal  principle  to  extend  to  tlic  "jus  prim*e  noctis"  or 
"  droit  de  marcjuette/'  and  whose  ministers  in  their 
character  of  temporal  seigneurs  could  even  occasionally 
claim  the  disgusting  right  themselves^  -wns  evidently 
exercising  it^  influence  not  for  good  but  for  evil. 

^  Thtrn  it  ft  tndltlon  thkt  Uio  Abboj  of  HonuHol  lo«t  it*  wwmrwlKfLly  tn«t  tlia 
tnhAblUuiU  «t  tha  vilUicr  of  Ihat  tam^  In  ooDMqii«DO«  ftf  a  rotolt  cauod  bj  Um 
oumkM  gncttpg  thU  f««diU  right  Ja  All  lu  odious  cjnicUm,  In  pboc  of  receiving  k 
I^AjuiviC  In  cvDLnutlftilovi  m  wiu  freqaratlj  donu  rbe  Abbd  HorijullUi,  in  lila 
*i1ition  of  L«  B»t'i  J/iH9irt  ds  Jr-mMuA«n  (1.  368-74)  Man*  to  mo  to  hvr*  moeva- 

fuJlj  provod  lU  fjdsUj.  UsAvimiia,  Lovr«v«r»  tlul  ts  bb  nMftrohovoablwiubjoot 
b«  hu  toimd  ooB  CM*  lo  wiuoh  tux  cooUaIvUc  nadartoolL  to  ttDforoa  bU  rlgfaM  to 
Um  Lcuor  Tb»  nctldtDt  Bojor,  wrtllD^  la  Uu  rtxUwiUi  ovtLtai;  (DooModm,  Ho. 
IT.  D«olih  SOT)  uii«rU  thU  he  hud  vtiva  the  prRw*«dls«B  of  »  Uvrjuit  in  whioh 
"  It«Olor  a«u  anralTi*  panMhUlfji  pncun^cbAt  ci  convneUiilLa*  prUnvn  baber* 
BfjoiuB  o<jgEiJtionoin  "  (Swbbftob.  1ntn>dDOtJoa  k  Vixttda  dq  Droit,  |  1741- 

TbB  mixttmct  ot  Uxlfl  f«ad^  right  hM  bMQ  tho  nab}«ct  of  no  liuit  d«bM«,  to  Um 
aovrb^j  of  wbicb  r^lfglou  m  well  «#  >oiMiUAc  fMtlMrablp  b*B  ooutdbotod. 
AUmuona  to  it  j&  oauLj  orcrj  Iftod  of  Chrfnobdora  are  too  wldtJ;  BprL-o-l,  bowvrtv, 
torandorkdoDbtfoI  kbUmcbA  v^btwMcUimed  A&doconiUad.tf  not  udfvraiUj, 
ftt  l«Ml  Ia  eartaln  Hmm  and  plaoMi.  Tbe  findcui  ofttt  Oodl  AbuciUiiv  ^luol  of  thb 
!■  PwrnigT  ft  "  ^->-f-*"  Aud  U  lia^atMflfc  1Mrf.nrla,dn,D«U  dana  l«.FjX<nJ«fr 
(P&rin.  ISS7.  pp.  J»4-4a5).  Ebo.  b&v«f Bc  dittiM  that  Bcal^imic»  gare.  arar  jaiUf 
of  v^fMU&glt 

Dwamralaij  evldtaM  otf  Ibo  CVitom  it  not  wboUj  vaoUof.    In  IMtra,  tb« 
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There  Is  no  injustice  in  holding  the  Church  respon- 
sible for  the  Lax  morality  of  tlie  Iftity.  it  had  assumed 
the  right  to  reguhite  the  consciences  of  men  and  to  iitake 
them  account  for  every  action  and  even  for  every  thought. 
When  it  promptly  causwl  the  burning  of  tliose  who 
ventured  on  any  dissidence  in  doctrinal  opinion  or  in 
matters  of  pure  specijlAtion»  it  could  not  plead  lack 
of  authority  to  control  them  in  practical  virtue.  Its 
machinery  was  aU-pervading,  and  its  power  autocratic. 
It  had  taught  that  the  priest  was  to  be  venerated  as 
the  representative  of  Ciod  and  that  his  commands  were 
to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  It  had  armed  him  with  the 
fearful  weapon  of  the  rnnfessional,  and  by  authorising 
him  to  grant  absolution  and  to  pronounce  excommuni- 
cation, it  had  delegated  to  him  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell.  By  removing  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
secular  courts  it  had  proclaimed  him  as  superior  to  all 

]ialj[nfunor  Loblor  cUlmed  It  of  th^Lr  ^uifaM  or  svrb.— *' lUm.  Qimiil  angUDs  d« 
toln  iDftiflOD«  vc  miirldtfi,  d&l»Gt  qu«  coaezcir  Iotb  molhoTBt  boo  i«n|^l«  da  1*«  prt- 
Mntftr  p«r  bi  pmnWirii  Fia«yl  au<11t  jwRh^r  Am  I^Hor  p^r  «n  tmr  m  ■on  pUiver.  oa 
»atr«caeat  lotj  vulhttr  ctrl  trltrat."  a&d  tb«  Ant  ahIM  bom,  If  a  Rialn,  wu  fme  *'  per 
to  qaf  potsfT^  sIat  oaf^drul  i\t  bu  oIjtch  ^cfnitit  fenhor  dc  Lobier  eu  Udilo  pmmpbre 
ooojrt  «t  dc  Aooa  fudlU  plotfon  "  (Muuru  ct  UnUiuLet,  V^rw  At*  Btein,  y,  173,  Pao, 
iMjy  This  ilfVomiVEtt  N  rif  Ih*  viTtov^bh  cvntory :  In  ChIaIarU  1l  wm  ftot  until 
ftboQt  Ibe  f«m«  penoil  that  th«  caitom  wm  diflnltelr  mbn^l«hofL  Wbeo.  ia  1461, 
the  pcMftbt*  and  ooblVK  ondcftToured  to  toLtle  th»lT  dlfTvr^ncnf.  one  «!  tb«  coio- 
pUlQU  of  tlw  forni«r  wu  tlmt  Bomu  sel^Ilt^UES  claimed!  tbe  Orst  nl^bL  ct  Ji  pcoBUt 
hcldo,  or  to  pats  over  h«r  »h«n  #ho  wu  1u  bod  u  ft  vjmbol  of  bift  r%kt.    To  thU  ibt 

folds  ropll«d  that  tbfij  cIM  nol  know  or  bell«ve  b  Ibe  «attM«nca  of  ncfa  %  $tn\ttide. 
but,  tf  U  VBJ  so,  tbey  ntcranood  und  abulidbcd  it  u  onjuat  &nd  iadMMlt  (1.  de 
Hmajum,  AiuuLlcs  lDt^niaUciuae»  d'Utitoire,  T  baeiifm.  p.  224,  PuIb,  IVOt).  Id 
■pitn  r>f  thU  ditcUfmar  tha  gTi«v4fxoo  c^ntlnuod,  lud  it  wt  lofb  foF  P'ardinutd  «f 
Ara^cn,  ia  hlKiirbitrftl  s«lU-n<l«^  of  ItSG,  to  put  ad  end  to  it,—  "^  U«m,  secmrrHam 
ftibitnLm  e  d^alnruD  que  lo«  diti  >aajDn  do  jm^pm  .  -  -  laprimcn  &1t  q^O  !■>«  fSCM 
preo  ffiullRr  donnlr  nb  filU  a  rn  *cnjAl  de  MDJTOrlS,  U  Rit  d^  b«  bodv,  tpr«a  quo  U 
mollO'  Mr*  oolicuUca  Eo  lib,  fARKtr  nobrc  ikqacJl,  tobiro  |&  dItAiDuUor'*  (PnigtDfttkw> 
#Rltr«iiDnUdoCUhAlqnTa.  Lib.  tv.  Tit.  xtlj.  12,0-9.     BATOvlonftn  lt>K9). 

Ttvt  Hvrltud*  vhji  known  a*  ^frma  Kinpo^i  /nr^'f-r).  PujAdei*.  wrlTlng  somo  throe 
OQ&taiieaagOitMlciithc  fanrirLii  eipl^^Ation  of  it  And  of  olher  Mcrf«  uiv«  bjnttnbol- 
Ifkg  thecmtotb*  Koonah  lyraanj  o<«  CbTlAliui  tk»ii|jv  mad  tb*t  the  pagfli  ^  ■'>—pn«dj 
or  pr«dlBl  ««Tf)i,  whn  Tnmalnfid  «uhJo(rL  to  thaiw  nttxtoruH,  vuro  thoiw  vbo  refuvBd  lO 
ud  in  tbiovin^  od  tho  domtnattoa  of  tbo  tofldoL— Or^nioa  uEJt«rtaId«l  Prioolpftda 
doOUftlufUt,  IV.  83S  tBaroalolU,  183S). 
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te!n|x»ni1  authority.  Through  afjes  of  faith  t!ie  popula- 
tions had  humbly  received  these  teachings  and  bowed 
to  these  assumptions,  until  they  entered  into  the  texture 
of  the  daily  life  of  every  man.  While  thus  grasping 
9tipremacy  and  using  it  to  the  utmost  possibility  of 
worldly  advantage,  the  Church  therefore  could  not 
absolve  itself  from  Uic  responsibilities  inseparably  con- 
nected with  power*  and  chief  among  these  responsibilities 
is  to  be  numbered  the  moral  training  of  the  nations 
thus  subjected  to  its  will-     While  the  corruption  of  the 

I  teachers  thus  had  ne<^essa^ily  entailed  the  corruption  of 
the   taught,  it  is  JK»t  too  much    to  say  that  the  tireless 
energy  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and   maintenance  of 
power,  privileges,  and  wealth,  if  properly  directed*  under 
alt  the  advantages  of  the  situation,  would  have  sufficed 
to  render  mediaeval  society  the  purest  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 
That  the  contrary  was  notoriously  the  case  resulted 
naturally  from  the  fitct  that  the  Church,  after  the  long 
struggle  which  finally  left  it  supreme  over  Europe,  con- 
tented itself  with  the  worldly  advantages  derivable  from 
the  wealth  and  authority  which  surpassed  its  anticipa- 
tions.    If,  then,  it  could  secure  a  verbal  submission  to 
I  its  doctrines  of  purity,  it  was  willing  to  issue  countless 
commands  of  chastity  and    to  toicitly  connive  at  their 
perpetual  infraction.     The  taint  of  corruption  infected 
equally  its    own    ministers  and    the   peoples  cununittcd 
to   their  charge,  and   the   sacerdotal   theory  gradually 
came  to  regard  with  more  and  more  indifference  obedi- 
ence to  the  Gospel   in  comparison  with  obedience  to 
man  and  subservience  to  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
hierarchy.     As  absolution   and    indulgence  grew  to   be 
a  marketable  commodity,  it  even   became  the  int«rc«t 
of  the  traders  in  salvation  to  have  ft  brisk  demand  for 
their  wares.     W'hen  infraction  of  tlie  Divine   precepts 
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could  l>e  redeemed  with  a  few  pence  or  with  the  per- 
fbrnuuico  of  ceremonies  that  had  lost  their  significance, 
ti  is  not  surprising  if  priest  and  pcuplc  at  Icxigtli  were 
led  to  look  upon  the  violation  of  the  Decalogue  with 
the  eye  of  the  oierehant  and  customer  rather  tlian  with 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Lawgiver.' 

The  first  impulse  in  the  reaction  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  to  recur  to  the  Got^d  and  to  interpret 
its  commands  in  accoixJancc  with  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  huoiAn  conscience  rather  than  with  the  cunningly 
devised  subtleties  of  scholastic  theology.  Tlie  reforniers 
thus  stood  face  to  face  with  God,  and,  needing  no  inter- 
mediary to  negotiate  with  Him,  vice  and  sin  reappew^ 
to  them  in  all  their  hideous  deformity  and  attended  with 
all  their  inevitable  consequences.'  For  the  first  time 
since  primitive  Christianity  was  absorl*ed  in  sacerdotalism,  i 
were  the  doctrines  of  morality  enforced  as  the  primal  H 

■"Seoihe  Tama  Saera  ^amfimfiaHd},  atuUt  of  prlo««  for  ftbvolatiou  ioUM  RomAH 
Goria  for  til  InfrMtion*  of  hunut  ftod  dlvififl  Ikw,  of  wbioh  incirv  hvtWUr. 

H«reiJCAlIjr  fuclSned  refcmsen  did  not  bMitAtts  to  ftccuHB  tho  cLfligf  of  thui  | 
specuJfliLUig  in  the  puw«r  of  tho  ktjt  AOd  the  vlrut  <ii  Xht  poapio— 

1^  Itcwvr  of  tba^&poaUiMi 
Tbu  (jwn  ill  vfMuha, 
For  to  lalloa  Lho  iranoa 
fw  >«]tvr  olhvnDwls^ 
And  parllcbo  a  pami 
Tll«  jLDIit*  nrnXflMh, 

Aitd  a  tndp*  jUaq. 

That  llj#y  amy  knWbttD 

Mvitv^  atbtr  mobP^-woKh, 

And  m«dc  to  foiigo ; 

And  (till  &t  Ton«  nnd  »t  1>olOj 

A*  burgoiBn  nHtb- 

Thtu  thfrjr  MNVoa  tiattiMUit 

Aad  foxtln  by^TlcUi, 

MarohMllNH  of  nullAOiMfl, 

Creed  ot  Fieri  rioQghin&n,  I  H17-31. 
'  The  culoas  ootiruBion  of  tW  wlUi  roUgiOD^  foKiered  fay  mcdinr&J  ttccr> 
dotAllum,  i»VDll  UluAtntbd  by  thn  ooispltdnt  which  Kruimiu  puU  in  tbo  mouUi  of 
the  Vlt;i^  "Eb  ii««inuDiquAm  tu  pdrjot  ft  rlriclno  qunr  vrrcnQndiu  juvftub  vbc 
aa<lDret  j>«t«ra  u  l&oa.  quroquc  ne  pudct  iitcrii  ocimmlttcrc  "  (Bfumi  CoUvq.  Pero< 
SriniitJo  R«li^otib|.  The  eiiitedoe  of  luoh  Irtooniiiitcaoici  li  one  of  the  nulftthoiD*  i 
Abto  m jBtenun  of  booiui  mtcill£«riCtt. 
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laws  of  man's  being  and  of  human  society,  ftnd  the  world 
was  made  to  see,  by  the  energetic  action  of  Puritan 
sects,  that  virtue  was  iwssible  as  the  rule  of  life  in  large 
rommunities.  We  may  smile  at  the  eooentrieities  of 
Puritanism^  but  the  rescue  of  modem  oiviliBation  from 
the  lf>ng  Iicritagc  of  ancient  vice,  and  the  decency  which 
characlerises  niocicm  soekrty,  may  fairly  he  attributed 
to  the  force  of  that  fierce  reaction  against  the  splendid 
corruptions  of  the  mediaeval  Church, 

Fn  considering,  however,  the  influence  of  the  regular 
clergy,  or  monastic  orders,  we  tind  a  more  complex 
array  of  motives  and  resulU.  The  earlier  foundations 
of  the  West,  as  we  have  scct,  to  a  great  extent  neutra- 
lised the  inherent  selfishness  of  monachism  by  the  re- 
gulations which  prescribed  a  due  proportion  of  labour 
to  be  mingled  with  prayer.  The  duty  which  man 
owes  to  the  world  w&s  to  some  extent  recognised  as 
not  incompatible  witJi  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
tiod,  and  civilisation  has  had  few  more  ettlcient  instru- 
ment's than  the  self-denying  work  of  the  earnest  men 
who,  from  Columba  to  Adallxrrt,  sowed  the  scecJs  of 
Christianity  and  culture  among  the  frontier  lands  of 
Christendom,  When  discipline  such  as  these  men 
inculcated  could  be  enforced,  the  benefits  of  monachism 
far  out-weighed  il^  evils.  All  the  peaceful  art-'*,  from 
agriculture  to  music,  owed  to  the  Benedictines  their 
perscrvation  or  their  advancement,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  exactly  the  influence  for  ^>d 
which  resulted  from  institutions  to  which  the  thought- 
ful and  studious  could  safely  retire  from  a  turbulent 
and  barbarous  world.  These  institutions,  however,  fVom 
their  own  inherent  defects,  carried  in  them  the  germs 
of  corniption.  The  claims  to  supererninent  sanctity, 
carrying  witli  it   the  power   of  eflicacious   intercession 
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with  God,  were  inevitably  used  as  means  for  the  accu*- 
muUtion  of  wealth  wrung  from  the  fears  or  supersti- 
tion of  the  sinner  With  wealth  came  the  abandonment 
of  labour;  and  idleness  and  luxury  were  the  prolific 
parents  of  license.  True-hearted  men  were  not  wanting 
to  combat  the  irrepressible  evil.  From  Chrodegang  to 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  history  of  monachihui  is  full 
of  illustrious  names  of  those  who  de%*oted  thcnidclTes 
to  the  mission  of  reforming  abuses  and  restoring  the 
ideal  of  the  perfect  monk,  dead  to  the  seductions  of  the 
world>  and  living  only  to  do  the  work  which  he  deems 
most  acceptable  to  God.  Many  of  these  mistakenly 
assumed  that  exaggerated  mortification  was  the  only 
gateway  to  salvation,  and  the  only  cure  for  the  fright- 
ful immorality  which  pervaded  so  many  monastic  c^ftab- 
lishments.  Otlien>t  with  a  truer  insight  into  the  living 
principles  of  Christianity,  sought  to  turn  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  disciples  to  account  in  works  of  perennial  mercy 
and  charity,  at  a  period  when  no  other  organisations 
existed  for  the  succour  of  the  helpless  and  miserable. 

Yet  when  we  reflect  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
wealth  and  intellect  of  Europe  was  absorbed  in  the 
religioas  houses,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system  was  a 
most  cumbrous  and  imperfect  one,  which  gave  but 
a  slender  return  for  the  magnitude  of  the  means  which 
it  involved.  Still,  it  was  the  only  system  existing,  and 
possibly  tlie  only  one  wliich  could  exist  in  so  rude  a 
structure  of  society,  individualized  to  a  degree  which 
destroyed  all  sense  of  public  responsibility  and  pre- 
cluded all  idea  of  a  state  created  for  the  well-being  of 
its  component  parts.  Thus,  tJic  monastery  became  the 
shelter  of  the  wayfarer,  and  the  dispenser  of  alms  to 
the  needy.  It  was  the  prinpipa]  s^^hool  of  the  poor 
and  humble;  and  while  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Paris     wac    devoting    their    energies    to    unprofitable 
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■Uectics   and    the   subtle   disputations  of  Aristotelian 

pi^c,    in    multitudes    of    abbey    libraries    quiet    monks 

'were  multiplying  priceless  manuscripts,  and  preserving 

to  after  ages  the  treasures  of  the  past     When  fanciful 

asceticism    did    not    forbid    the    healing;    of    the    sick. 

monks  laboured  fearlessly  in   hospitals  and   pest-bou-ses, 

and  distributed  among  the  many  the  benefactions  which 

[they  had  wrung  from  the  late  repentance  of  the  few. 

I  As  time  wore  on,  e^^en   the  religious  tejiching  of  the 

[public  passed  almost  exclusively  into  their  hands,  and 

[to  tlie  followers  of  Dominic  and  Francis  of  Assisi  the 

'people  owed   sucli   insight  as   they   could   obtain   into 

the  promises  of  the  got^pel.      If  the  enthuHiasm  which 

prompted    labours    so    strenuous    did    not    shrink    from 

lighting   the  fires   of  persecution,  wc    must   remember 

that  religious  zeal,  accompanied  by  irresponsible  power, 

I  has  one  invariable  history. 

While  thus,  in  various  ways,  the  ascetic  spirit  led 
[to  institutions  which  promoted  the  progress  of  c-ii'ilisa- 
I  tion,    in    others    it    ncce?4sariiy    had    a    directly   opposite 
I  tendency.      Nothing  contributes   mure   strongly   to  the 
[extension  of  knowledge  and  of  culture  than  the  striving 
for   material    comfort   and    individual   advancement  in 
worldly   well-being.     Luxury  and  ambition  thus   have 
their   uses   in   stimulating   the    inquiring  and    inventive 
faculties  of  man,  in  rendering  the  forces  of  nature  suIj- 
scr^icnt  to  our  use*  and  in  softening  the  rugged  asperities 
'  which  arc  incompatible  with  the  regular  administration 
of  law.     Every  instinct  of  human   nature  has  its  de- 
stined  purpose  in  life,  and  the  perfect  man  is  to   be 
found  in  the  proportionate  cultivation  of  each  dement 
I  of  his  charActer,  not   in   tlie  exaggerated  development 
of  those  faculties  which  are  deemed  primarily  good*  nor 
ill   the  entire  repression    uf  those  which   are   evil   only 
j^when  .their  prominence  destroys  tiifi_J)ftlj^ce  _of  the 
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jwholc.  The  ascetic  selected  for  enuHcation  one  group 
of  human  aspirations,  which  was  the  most  useful  under 
proper  <liscjpUne,  and  not  perhaps  the  worst  even  in 
its  ordinar)'  excess.  Only  tJiose  who  have  studied  the 
varied  aspect  of  mcdi^evaV  society  can  riglitly  estimate 
the  enonnous  influence  which  the  Church  po«se«ised, 
in  those  ages  of  fiiiUi,  to  mould  the  average  habit»  of 
thought  in  any  desired  direction.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  If  the  tireless  preaching  of  the  vanity  of 
human  things  and  tlie  beatitude  of  mortification  occa- 
sionally produced  such  extravagances  as  tliose  of  the 
flagtrllants.  the  spirit  which  now  and  then  hurst  forth 
in  such  eruption  must  have  been  an  element  of  no 
little  power  in  the  forces  which  governed  society  at 
large,  and  must  have  exercised  a  most  depressing  influ- 
ence in  restraining  the  general  advance  of  civilisation. 
Not  only  did  it  tlius  more  or  less  weigh  down  the 
efforts  of  almost  every  man.  but  the  ardent  minds  that 
would  othci-wise  have  been  leader?;  in  the  race  of 
progress  were  the  ones  most  likely,  under  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  the  age,  to  be  the  foremost  in  inaccra- 
tion  and  self*denial ;  while  those  who  w*ould  not  yield 
to  the  seduction  were  either  silenced  or  wasted  their 
wisdom  on  a  generation  which  believed  too  much  to 
believe  in  them.  When  idlenes<%  was  holy,  earnest 
workers  had  little  chance. 

The  effect  of  monastic  a5ccticism  in  moulding  the 
character  may  be  seen  In  the  admiring  picture  drawn 
by  a  disciple  in  the  fifteenth  century  of  a  shining  light 
of  the  Carthusian  Order  in  the  monastery  of  Valiis  Dei, 
near  See2  in  Normandy.  He  had  every  virtue,  he  was 
an  earnest  reader  and  transcriber  of  MSS.,  and  he  practised 
mortifications  even  greater  than  those  prescribed  by  the 
severe  rules  of  the  order  He  rarely  slept  on  the  cuucli 
provideU  for  each  brother,  but  pa«>ed  his  iiight^i  in  prayer 
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'on  tKe  steps  of  the  nltar  In  the  hair  shirt  worn  next 
his  skin  he  cultivated  tiee  and  magf^ots  so  a.ssiduou?ily 
that  they  were  often  seen  crawling  over  his  face,  and 
he  seourged  himself  for  every  unhAllowed  wandering 
thought-  He  had  preserved  \m  virfjinity  to  old  age,  and 
his  life  had  been  parsed  in  the  Church,  yet  in  his  daily 
confessions  he  accused  himself  of  every  sin  possible  to 
man,  and  he  rigorously  performed  whatever  penance  was 
assigned  to  him.  With  all  this  maceration,  the  flesh 
would  still  a&sert  itself,  and  he  was  tormented  with  enl 
desires  which  the  sharp  cords  of  the  discipline  failed  to 
subdue.  His  office  of  procurator  of  the  abbey  required 
him  to  make  frequent  visits  on  business  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town»  and  he  never  left  the  gates  of  his  retreat 
without  lamenting  and  expressinji^the  fear  that  he  should 
not  return  to  it  the  same  as  he  left  itJ  If_\ve.consiiiciL 
what  might  hare  heeneffcptgd  by  the  energies  of  thousands 
of  men  such  as  fhiq,  hud  fhn^^^  t>nf>r^t-^  not  hctrn  ;ibs<]rlx-'d 
in  lifelong  ascctici501»_W-C-niay_xoiiC?ivc  in  some  measure 
the  retardation  of  human  progress  wrought  by  the  influence 
ofmonachism,. 

Another  result  which  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
ascetic  teachings  of  the  Chur^^  the  slow  growth  of 
population  dunngjhe  uicHa-val  period.  Notwithstanding 
the  gross  and  flagrant  disregard  of  the  rule,  it  wus  im- 
possible to  immure  in  convents  men  and  women  by  Uie 
hundred  thousand  during  successive  generations  without 
retarding  greatly  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  species.  The 
rudeness  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  war,  pestilence  and 
famine  were  doubtless  effirient  causes,  yet  were  they  le-ss 
ctticient  than  enforced  celiljsey.  This  is  evident  when 
wc  sec  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  established  on  the  abro- 
gation  or  even  relaxation  of  the  rule.    The  suppression  of 

■  Aooa  CvtnMoDiL  da  TUlI^loDiun  Ortg:,  cajk  K-19  (MorUno  AmpL  G^ll-  VI, 

VOL.  !•  i  r 
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the  monastic  orders  in  France  followed  soon  after  the 
reforms  by  which  Joseph  IL  discouraged  them  through- 
out the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  result  is  visible  in  the 
enormous  increase  of  European  population  which  followed^ 
notwithstanding  the  fearful  destruction  of  life  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  It  is  calculated  that  in  178S  Europe 
numbered  141,561,000  souls,  which  within  fifty  year*;  had 
been  augmented  to  253,032,000,  or  about  ticvcnty-fivo 
per  cent.  Of  late  years  the  birth-rate  has  decreased  in 
consequence  of  the  severity  of  conscription  in  tlie  mililary 
monarchies,  but  the  enormous  growth  in  the  Imlf-ccntury 
following  the  French  Revolution  is  the  best  commentary 
on  the  influences  which  for  so  many  ages  kept  the  popu- 
lation almost  stationar}-.' 


I 


It  requii'cd  the  unbelief  of  the  liftceiiUi  ceutury  to^ 
give  ffee  rein  to  the  rising  commercial  eneigics  and  the 
craving  for  material  improvement  that  paved  the  way  forB 
the  decadence  of  ascetic  sacerdotalism-  The  corruptions  ^1 
of  the  Church,  which  indirectly  caused  and  accompunied 
that  awakening  of  the  human  mind^  will  be  alluded  to 
licrcafter  wheu  we  come  to  consider  the  movements 
leading  to  the  Protestant  Refommtion.  At  present  we 
must  turn  aside  for  a  moment  to  consider  one  or  two 
external  development*  of  the  religious  activity  of  thej 
Middle  Ages. 


CHAPTER    XXII 

THE    MILITARY    ORDERS 

Thk  Military  Orders  were  the  natural  expre^ion  of  the 
admixture  of  religious  and  warlike  enthusias^rn,  reacting 
on  each  other,  which  produced  and  was  fostered  hy  the 
Crusades.  When  bishops  considered  that  they  rendered 
a  service  acceptable  to  (lod  in  leading  vast  hosts  to 
slaughter  the  Paynim.  it  wa\  an  easy  tramition  for  soldiers 
to  turn  monks,  and  to  conseciatc  their  swords  to  the 
bloody  work  of  avenj^g  their  Redeemer 

When  the  Hospitallers — Knights  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  Rhodes,  or  of  Malta — first  emerged  from  their 
humble  position  of  nrLtntstertnj;;  to  the  afflictions  of  their 
fellow- pilgrims,  and  commenced  to  a^^ume  a  niilitary 
organisation  under  Raymond  du  Puy»  about  the  year 
1P20,  their  statutes  required  the  three  ordinary  monustic 
vows  of  poverty.  ol>edience.  and  chastity.*  In  fact,  they 
were  at  first  Hijiiwlictines ;  hut  when  they  became 
numerous  enough  to  form  a  separate  body»  they  ad<^ted 
the  rule  of  St.  Auguslin. 

When  the  rule  for  the  Templars — "  Rcgula  panperum 
commilitonum  sanetff  civitatis" — was  adopted  in  1128,. 
at  the  Council  of  Troyes,  it  contained  no  special  injunction 
to  administer  a  vow  of  celibacy^  but  the  context  shows 
that  such  a  condition  was  understood  as  a  matter  of 
course.*     Some  little  difficulty  was  evidently  experienced 

^  VldoUoat  oUitiUttun,  ottiiiflntbui  .  >  .  At<tuo  vWrr*  sfnr  proprio.^8Utut.  Onl. 
6.  Johtct.  IfkroaoL  Tit.  1,  |  1  (LiUxig  Cod.  lul,  iHpZom.  T.  IL  ^  I7i3). 

'  TLiuii  Cop,  L,\.  t  "  lluti  wiiuj  [rijuBtuiii  coutidvjiuuua  ul  vuiu  fntrEbua  D«i,i  owtl- 
W*[D  p-on)ilrUnI.il>u«  frhtrrji  1iiijnHmj>rf>  in   iinh  ivulnm4iii«  dttratt  miiaoftbt."    Cap^ 

LVI.  and  LXJEII-.  br  tboMtcr  of  whicb  ttrvn  the  kJM  of  a  moibor  wm dcolttd  tbom. 
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at  first,  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  novices  had 
to  be  trained  warriors  ^vbo  must  frequently  have  been 
bound  by  family  ties»  and  whose  education  had  not  been 
such  as  to  Ht  them  for  Uie  a^straints  of  their  new  life. 
Married  men,  it  is  true,  were  admitted,  but  only  on 
condition  that  both  husband  and  wife  should  bind  them* 
selves  to  bequeath  all  their  property  to  the  order;  they 
were  to  lead  un  honest  life,  but  the  husband  was  not 
pennitled  tu  Uvt;  with  the  brethren,  nor  to  wear  the 
white  mantle  of  the  order.'  It  is  probable  that  the 
perpetual  nature  of  the  oblif^atiorLS  assumed  was  not  easy 
to  be  enforced  upon  the  fierce  members  of  the  brother' 
hood,  for,  in  1183.  l-urius  Til.,  in  confirming  the  privileges 
of  the  order,  specudly  commands  that  no  one  who  enters 
it  »liaU  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  world.^ 

The  history  of  Uiese  two  orders  is  too  well  known 
to  require  it  to  be  traced  minutely  here-  If,  with  tlic 
growth  of  their  reputation  and  wealth,  the  austere 
ascetism  of  their  early  days  was  lost,  and  if  luxury  and 
vice  took  the  place  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  soldierly 
devotion  to  the  Cross,  they  but  obeyed  the  universal  law 
which  in  human  institutions  is  so  apt  to  render  corrupt 
tion  the  consequence  of  prosperity.  One  conclusion  may 
be  drawn,  however,  from  the  proceedings  by  which  the 
power^  Order  of  the  Temple  was  extinguished  at  the 

render  cHdent  the  «TtT«m«  a£c«tlclBm  which  was  propoatd  bj  the  fonbdom  of  Iho 

orfl«r(Hvdiilii,T.  VI.  r.  ci,  pp.  114*   1146J. 

At  .1  iubAcii^iit*nt  piiric)it  wv  Itvtni  that  th<t  Tpiii]>1ftrV  nAth  of  Snitiittinn  promlavd 
**  obddicDtijinx,  oiutJUitMu,  vtvcfc  »lna  praprio*  ct  •uocurroec  l«Tm  MQOtas  pro  pont 
>iiOl"  It  «M,  monorcr,  cAJamod  npon  ihom  dci  to  enter  a  home  In  vrfakli  a  wooaii 
I47  tu  cbUd-b^,  Ei<A  to  t>«  pnwviii  at  th«  oclebrAiion  of  w«idlii|^  or  Lb9  piuUUatkm 
ol  womoOf  EOF  to  reoc^TO  >IIJ  Bftrrioo  ffom  a  noiDao»  won  wator  flor  wiulUDg  tli« 
budA.—Sc«  the  pn)C««dl]Wi»ffKln«t  them  la  1509  b  Wllklm  t[.  331  «ttoq, 

TbcBc  rtf^litiooA  do  not  appear  in  Iho  Tomplnr  Rules,  bui  tbci  9ey«ir«  pmiuh- 
iQfQt  of  deprlTfttion  of  thft  hnblt  miA  dcarecd  far  hll  net*  implylaK  u&ohttiLJtjr,  ftod 
thin,  we  Aft  (oltl,  WM  not  intrequcuUj  oaforoocL-   Cunon.  La  EUgJe  4u  Tcaipl*^ 

^  Itr^ul»  [*(LUj)urvH:  CuniiTilUtouum  Cftp.  U.  {Cunoik,  |  Wy 
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commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Notwith- 
standing the  open  and  scandalous  Hcentiousness  of  the 
order,  it  i.s  a  litttc  singular  that  the  interminable  articles 
^of  aocuf^tion  against  the  members  contain  no  alKifiion  to 
unchastity,  while  crimes  most  fantastic,  practices  most 
beastly,  and  chaises  most  frivolous  are  heaped  upon 
them  in  strange  confusion/  As  the  object  of  those 
who  conducted  the  prosecution  was  to  excite  a  popular 
abhorrence  that  would  justify  the  purposed  spoliation,  it 
IS  evident  tJiat  the  simple  infraction  of  vows  of  cliastity 
Was  rcj^rded  a^  ko  venial  a  fault  and  so  much  a  matter 
of  course  that  its  proof  could  in  no  way  serve  the  end 
of  rousing  indignation  against  the  accused. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  ^me  century 
which  saw  tlie  foundation  of  the  Orders  of  the  Hospital 
and  Temple  also  witnessed  one  which,  although  bound 
by  t)ie  rule  of  St.  AuguNttn,  and  subjected  to  the  ordi- 
nary vows  of  obedience,  property  in  common*  and 
inability  to  return  to  the  world,  yet  allowed  to  its 
mcmlwffi  the  option  of  selecting  either  marriage  or 
cebbacy,  and  even  of  contracting  second  marriages  . 
This  was  the  Spanish  Order  of  Santiago.  What  we 
have  seen  of  the  want  of  respect  paid  by  the  Spanish 
Church  to  asceticism  may  lessen  surprii^  at  the  found- 
ing of  an  order  based  upon  such  regulations,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  so  great  a  violation  of  estab- 
lished principles  could  be  sanctioned  by  Alexander  III-, 
who  confirmed  the  order  in  1175,'  or  by  Innocent  III. 
and  Honorius  IIL.  who  formally  approved  its  pririteges.' 
The  example  was  one  of  evil  import  in  the  Penin^ 
sula.  The  Council  of  Valladolid  in  1^22  felt  itself 
obliged  to  denounce  under  severe  penalties  the  practice 


*  AI"z&AdrJ  111,  EpiflL  Ji^p^btL  lit.  Ko,  ^  {UuUuId.  Vt.  P.  ii.  ^  lUJy 
'  Bbth^.  Aixjsd.  ono.  ISIO.  No,  ti.  7 ;  uio.  1223.  Ho.  G4 :  uto.  UBfl.  Ho.  S3. 
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of  dowering  cbildren  with  the  possessions  of  the  com- 
munity, in  which  the  military  orders  followed  the  pre- 
cedent set  tlicm  by  the  Church,*     During  the  univc 
hcense  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  ascetic  rows 
came  r  mockery,  and  the  profligacy  of  those  who  toolc' 
them  exposed  all  such  observances  to  contempt,  the  mili- 
tary oixleri  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  >ihanie- 
lessness.     In  14'29  the  Council  of  Tortona  deplored  the 
destruction   and  waste  of  the  temporal  po?>sessions   o^ 
the  religious  knights  from  the  general  concuUnage  in 
which   they  indulged,  and   to   effect  a  cure  it  promuU 
gated  regulations  of  peculiar  severity,  threatening  with^ 
a   liberal    hand    the  peiialtie^i  of  excommunication    andfl 
d^adation.'    These  proved  as  powerless  as  usual,  and 
not  long  after  a  more  sensible  remedy  was  adopted  by  M 
Eugcnius  IV.  when  he  released  the  ancient  and  reno^vncd  ™ 
Order  of  Calatrava  from  the  obligation  of  celibacy^  for 
reasons  which  would  have  led  him  to  extend  the  pri^- 
lege  of  marriage  to  the  whole  Church,  had  the  purity 
of  ecclesiastics  been  truly  the  object  of  the  rule.      He 
recounts  wth  sorrow  the  disorderly  lives  of  the  kniglits, 
and,  quoting  the  text  which  says  that  it  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  bum,  he  grants  the  privilege  of  marriage 
because  he  deems  it  preferable  to  live  with  a  wife  than 
with  a  mistress,' 

This  apparently  did  not  extend  to  t)ie  comemludores 
of  the  order,  for  we  hear,  in  1538,  of  negotiations  for 
them  and  for  those  of  the  Order  of  Alcantara,  with 
Paul  IIL,  for  i)€rmission  to  marry.  He  conceded  the 
dispensation^  but  when  they  found  the  price  demanded, 
they  refused  to  pay  it,  and  the  matter  was  left  unsettled.* 

1  OoBca  VoUU'oIcUn.  Einn.  1322  un,  rl.  [A^tm>  T.  2431. 

*  CoDdl.  Dertuvia.  nnn.  1-12<)  onn,  IIL  (Hnntalo.  VII!.  lOTfi). 

*  RajtiaJdi  AddaI-  aqd.  Htl.  No.  SO.— Tho  Ortler  of  OAjfttravA  WMt  uude;  1 
siriotcpt  of  tho  rutcB,  the  Cbioralau  ((iioAtUiUuil,  Ordioi  MlUtftri  «,  y.}. 

*  Bal«t1ii  t1«  la  Bfift]  Af^JidbiuU  ct«  HlHtoria,  Tom.  XhVh  p.  7. 
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FPresuinaWy  the  privilt^e*  gninted  by  Eu^eriius  IV. 
were  extended  to  the  Order  of  Montcsa,  founded  in 
Valencia  in  1819,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple,  for  it 
was  affiliated  with  the  Order  of  Calatrava.  from  which 
iLt  members  were  drawn.  A  writer  towards  the  elose 
of  the  sixteenth  century  tells  us  that  there  had  then 
been  fourteen  Masters  who  had  vowed  chastity,  and 
none  of  them  had  married  until  the  present  one,  Don 
Cesar  de  Borja,  who  was  married*' 

Similar  arguments  were  employed  to  extend  the 
same  pri\nlege  to  the  Orders  of  Avis  and  of  Jesus 
Christy  of  Portugal-  The  former  was  founded  in  1147 
by  ^Ufonso  I,,  under  the  Cistercian  rule,  and  chastity 
was  one  of  Its  fundamental  obligations;'  the  lattt^r  was 
the  continuation  of  Uie  Order  of  the  Tettiple,  whichf 
preserved  in  Portugal  by  the  humanity  of  King  Oiony' 
Mus,  assumed  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  name  of 
JeKiJS.  Both  institutions  became  incurably  comipted ; 
their  preceptories  were  dens  of  avowed  and  seandnlou** 
prostitution,  and  their  p]XJttiiM.ruou'>  amouFN  filled  the 
kingdom  with  hate  and  dissension.  When  at  length, 
in  149tS,  King  Kmanuel  applied  to  Alexander  V^l,  to 
grant  the  privilege  of  marriage,  in  hope^;  of  reforming 
the  orders,  it  h  interesting  to  ol>serve  how  instinctively 
the  minds  of  men  turned  to  this  as  the  sole  efficient 
remedy  for  the  immorality  which  all  united  in  attri- 
buting to  the  hopeless  attempt  to  enforce  a  purity  im- 
possible in  the  existing  condition  of  society-  Alexander 
assented  to  the  request,  and  bestowed  on  the  orders 
the  right  of  marriage  on  the  same  conditions  as  those 
enjoined  on  the  Knights  of  Santiago.^      It  i*i  true  that 

VI.  enp.  IL 

«  He^.  Ord,  Wl  AvljiU  «  B.  JoacuiB  CMtft  cdiU  (Hisno**  pAtroIojrlfi.  T,  m, 
p.  lfi«->), 

'  Alcjuuideffl  01)11  ilDctanv  ih«t  '*  lllLJl««  i^iobuuLii  iBlUliarum  piv  luojori  paiM, 
oontlo«oUB  •t  culltAtU  voto,  qni  Tn  tforum  ptroEtuSottn  afrtlltitTifc.  Dant«oi(ito.  con- 
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Osorius  doubts  whether  the  benefits  of  the  change  were 
not  exceeded  by  ito  evils,  as  he  states  that  it  lowered 
the  character  of  the  orders,  opened  the  duor  to  un- 
worthy members,  and  led  to  the  dissipation  of  their 
property," 

There  wa.s  another  Portuguese  order  of  a  somewhat 
different  chararter.  'IVenty  years  after  founding  the 
Knights  of  Avis,  Alfonso  I.,  in  1167,  to  commemorate 
his  miraculous  victory  over  the  Moors  at  Santarcm, 
instituted  the  Order  of  St-  Michael.  The  knights  were 
allowed  to  marry  once;  if  widowed,  they  were  obliged 
to  embrace  celibaey ;  and  tJie  Abbot  of  Alcoba^a,  who 
was  the  sui)enor  of  the  order,  was  empowered  to  ex- 
communicate them  for  irregularity  of  Ufc«  to  compel 
them  to  give  up  their  mistrasscs.  'I'hcy  were  moreover 
bound  to  perform  tlic  same  religious  exercises  a;!^  lay 
brothers  of  the  Cistercians.  The  order  is  interesting  as 
forming  a  curious  link  between  the  secular,  religious, 
and  military  elements  of  the  period-* 

During  all  this,  the  knights  of  SL  John  adhered  to 
their  ancient  s-tatutcs,  and  endeavoured  from  time  to 
time  to  reform  the  profligacy  which  seemed  inseparable 
from  the  institution-  When  the  ascetic  Antonio 
Fiuviano,  who  held  the  grand  mastership  from  1421  to 
1437,  promulgated  a  regulation  that  any  one  guilty  of 
public  concubinage  should  receive  three  warnings,  with 
severe  penalties  for  contumacy,'  it  suggests  a  condition 
<^  morals  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  brethren.     So, 


cabiiuw  ctlELin  plaroi,  «i  In  •onim  ac  pvcopton&mm  et  prlorvitaai  «llcuiruiii  niU- 
tarotD  propriii  dDmibuii  ^  loaifi,  noil  dxto  mnf^ib  rctlgioniii  DpjjroM».  piiblk«  tcnvrv 
«it  Hk  GohAbilarn*  ot  oUom  ndiUtarlA  com  ^if*  mallorlbiui  coiiJD|E*tU  conitufUere  ooA 
ver»Dlur:  tx  r^oonh  «OTiitjilenL  r^Knomm  i&oolifl  ot  IwbltAtcribiuxD&xiiDOodio  hnb- 
GDtiu.  diwunsloces  ct  mlinlcltlm  orluntar,  divom  vcuid&lA  qo^Udic  ootuiuaitir 
etc."— Ba;^uaMt  AtrnaL  anu.  iKf^,  Mo.  »3, 

■  Onorll  de  Rfb.  2miuskiLUtf1if(  K  Lij»SUn.  Lib,  I.  (Edkl.  Colon,  1&74,  p<  !£■)< 

■  FAtrologic,  T.  188,  p.  Lb'T-l, 

■  SUtBi  Old.  &  Johui.  HLftTOMJ.  Tit.  xrm.  f  50, 
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*  century  Inlet,  Uie  sUm  A'llliers  dc  Tlslc-Adam  was 
forced  to  declare  that  any  one  openly  acknowledging 
an  illegitimate  child  should  be  for  ever  aller  incapacitated 
for  office*  benefice,  or  dignity.*  What  the  knij^hts  were 
soon  afterwards,  the  scandalous  pages  of  Itrantome 
sutKeiently  attest,  and  that  the  succeeding  century  did 
not  witness  an  improvement  may  be  inferred  from  the 
dictum  of  an  eminent  casuist  that  the  mistresses  of 
the  members  of  such  orders  were  not  bound  to  make 
restitution  of  the  moneys  received  from  their  lovers.* 

Tlie  Marian  or  Teutonic  Order,  perhaps  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  all,  was  founded  in  1190.  and 
adopted  the  rule  of  the  Templars  as  regards  its  religious 
government,  with  that  of  the  Hospitallers  to  regulate 
its  duties  of  charity  and  hospitality.  The  three  vows 
of  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty  were  essential,  and 
no  one  hod  power  to  dispense  from  either  of  them.*  For 
a  full  century  of  its  existence  it  was  sorely  oppressed 
with  poverty,*  but  at  lengthy  when  transferred  from  the 
Holy  Land  to  North-eastern  CJcrmany,  it  bore  a  pro- 
minent part  in  Christianising  those  regions^  and  what  it 
won  by  the  sword  it  retained  possession  of  in  its  own 
right  With  wealth  came  indolence  and  luxury*  and 
the  order  )>ecame  corrupt,  as  others  had  l>een,*  Its 
history  offers  nothing  of  special  interest  to  us  until,  in 
1525,  the  tirand  Master  Albert  of  Brandenburg  went  over 
to  lajthcranisni  with  many  of  his  knights*  founded  tiic 
hereditary  dukedom  of  Prussia,  and  married — of  which 
more  hereaftei\  Those  of  the  order  who  adhered  to 
Catholicism   maintained    the   organisation   on   the    rich 

»  lbiJ_Tit.  x¥ni.!iU. 

^  Snmma  Diua,  i.  v.  J^tlu/ioti  MiUlf,  a.  3  (Venetlk,  Iti46). 
■  IVlbicb.  l>]A»^tnlflDdnidoatKh<TnUfdcnEi.  p.  3^  (HoII^a  K,  lam). 
*  6«o  tbc  nippli«Btli>ii  of  It«3ulph  of  HuptbDrK  to  the  Pope  ior  iiMlaUDCA  to  Lho 
onl»r.<-Ccd.  XpUL  BodDtpht  1.  No,  loLx.  jLipsbc.  Umi 

>  AnoD^  Caftw  (to  lUli^,  Orlff.  c^p.  xxvm.  iMMiUfao  AmpUn.  CoU,  VU.  e£K 
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possessions  which  the  piety  of  ages  Itod  bestowed  upon 
them  throughout  Germany,  until  this  worn-out  relic  of 
the  past  disappeared  in  the  convulsions  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  though  the  Archduke  Wilhelm  of  Austria  is — or 
recently  was — reckoned  as  Grand  Mas-tcr,  and  perform- 
ing the  occasional  ceremony  of  admitting  memben*  in 
assemblages  of  mail-cind  knights.  How  completely  the 
remnant  of  the  order,  still  existing  in  Austria,  has  be- 
come u  mere  matter  of  social  distJuction  is  seen  in  the 
concession  made  in  1K86  by  Leo  XIIL,  at  the  request 
of  the  Kmiwror  Kranz  Joseph,  that  in  future  the  knights 
siiall  take  only  simple  and  not  solemn  vows.' 


CHAPTER    XXni 


I 


THE   HERESIES 

Allttsion  has  alrcaily  been  made  to  the  introduction 
of  Mftnichmism  into  VVe«tcrn  Europe  through  Kulgam 
and  Fjombardy.  Notwithstandhig  its  stern  and  unre- 
lenting suppression  wherever  it  was  discovered  during 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  its  votaries  multiplied 
in  secret.  The  disorders  of  the  clergy,  their  oppression 
of  the  people,  and  their  quarrels  with  the  nobles  over 
their  temporal  posse»ision*i  made  them  many  enemies 
among  the  laity ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Manichaum 
belief,  its  freedom  from  aspirations  for  temporal  aggran- 
disement, and  its  denunciations  of  the  immorahty  and 
grasping  avidity  of  the  priesthood,  found  for  it  an  ap- 
preciative audience  and  made  ready  converts.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  South  of  France 
discovered  to  be  filled  with  heretics,  in  whom  the 

la**  of  Catharir  Patcrins,  Albigcnscs,  Aic,  concealed 
the  more  odious  appellation  of  Manicha^ans. 

It  is  not  our  proWnce  to  trace  out  in  detail  the  bloody 
vicissitudes  of  the  Albigensian  Crusades  and  of  the 
Inquisition  which  completed  their  work.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  indicate  the  identity  of  the  Catharan 
belief  with  that  of  the  ancient  sect  which  we  have  seen 
to  exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  in  moulding  and 
encouraging  the  asceticism  of  the  early  Church.  The 
Dualistic  principle  was  fully  recognised.  No  necessity 
was  regarded  as  justifying  the  use  of  meat,  or  even  <rf 
eggs  and  cheese,  or  in  fact  of  anything  which  had  its 
origin  in  animal  propagation.      Marriage  was  an  alwnnna- 
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tion  and  a  mortal  sin,  which  could  not  be  tntcnsifted  by 
adultery  or  other  exircs^es/ 

Engrafted  on  these  errors  were  others  more  practi- 
cally dangerous,  as  they  were  the  inevitable  protest 
against  the  all-absorbing  sacerdoUiliKm  winch  by  this 
time  hail  become  the  distinguishing  characrt^riKtic  of  the 
Church.  In  denying  the  existence  of  purgatory,  and 
the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  tlie  dead  and  the  invocation 
of  saints*  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  against  the  system 
to  which  the  Churcli  owed  its  Hnnest  hold  on  the  souls 
and  purses  of  Uie  people.  In  reviving  the  Hildebrainline 
doctrine  tliat  the  sacraments  were  not  to  be  admini-slcred 
by  ecele^iiastics  in  a  state  of  sin,  and  in  exaggerating  it 
into  on  incompatibility  between  .sin  and  holding  Church 
preferment,  a  most  dangerous  and  revolutionary  turn 
was  given  to  the  widespread  discontent  with  which  the 
excesses  of  the  clergj-  were  regarded.'  So  sure  a  hold> 
indeed,  had  such  views  upon  the  popular  feeling,  that 
we  find  them  reappoar  with  every  heresy,  transmitted 
with  regular  filiation  through  the  VValdenhCs,  the  Wick- 
liffites,  and  the  Ilus-sites,  so  Uiat  in  every  age,  from 
Gregory  to  the  Reformation,  the  measures  witli  which 
he  broke  down  the  independence  of  tlie  local  clergy 
returned  to  plague  their  inventors. 

Yet  with  all  thi^,  the  heretias  to  outward  appearance 
long  continued  uncxceptionably  orthodox.  Industrious 
and  sober,  none  were  more  devoted  to  all  the  obscr\"anccs 
of  the  Church,  none  more  regular  at  mass  and  confes- 
sion, more  devout  at   the  altar  or  more  liberal  at  the 


*  Ovantunld  uphiio  ObtbAroram  est  quod  mnlrtmoiilajQ  c&nuiJd  fult  neutpvr  uior* 
lalo  pviaEutDm,  et  qaort  non  pnnt^ur  qitU  gniviui  En  fntnro  pmpl'fr  AdulK^rlnm  v«l 
iDOWlom  quuD  pTopt«r  IpKitimuiu  oonja^ium.  nn^i  etiiin  liitvr  tUM  propter  lioc  Allqula 
f^vIoB  poiUretur. — Samum  F,  Retiieri  ^Mftrl^rje  Tb^sanr  V.  ITtil). 

TbiA  KcgQier  describ^ti  h[ini«lf  as  a  hcre«iarch  prevlouH  to  IxH  ootivvtvluu,  uul 
hilt  aummftry  of  tba  crrwtl  of  hifi  fonD«r  A£EiicuLtei  may  h&  reg&rdod  aa  i»n«Ot  iit  Lbv 
mftia,  thoo^b  perlup*  fli^mevhat  belghtdaed  in  ruputcivenQii. 

*  aoTDardi  Horm,  Ixvi.  In  CEutica,  }{  9,  11. 
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offertory.  Hidden  bciicmUi  tills  fiur  Kccmitig,  their  heresy 
was  only  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  attracted  converts 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  Priests  ^ave  up  their  churches 
to  join  the  society,  wives  left  their  husbands,  and  hus- 
bands abandoned  their  wives ;  and  when  questioned  as 
to  their  renunciation  of  the  duties  aikd  privileges  of 
marriage,  they  all  professed  to  be  bound  with  a  vow  of 
chastity*  Yet  if  so  anltnl  a  combatant  as  St.  Bernard 
is  to  be  bclie\"cd,  their  rigorous  asectieism  was  only  a 
eloak  for  libertinism-  It  ts  possible  that  the  enthusiastic 
self-mortificatioa  of  the  sectaries  led  them  to  test  their 
resolution  hy  the  dangerous  experiments  common  among 
the  eurly  Christians,  and  possibly  also  with  the  same 
deplorable  results.  St  Bernard  at  least  argues  that 
constant  companionship  of  the  sexes  without  sin  would 
rcfjuire  a  greater  miracle  than  raising  the  dead,  and  afi 
these  heretics  could  not  perform  tlie  Ics>er  prodigy*  it 
was  reasonable  to  presume  that  they  failed  of  the  greater 
— and  his  conclusion  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true.'  Re 
this  as  it  may,  the  virtue  of  these  puritan  sects  rendered 
chastity  dangerous  to  Uie  orUiodox,  for  the  celebrated 
Peter  Cantor  relates  as  a  fact  within  his  own  knowledge, 
that  honest  matrons  who  rcsisteil  the  attempts  of  priests 
to  seduce  them  were  accused  of  Manichieism  and  con- 
demned as  heretics.* 

The  orthodox  polemics,  in  controverting  the  exag- 
gerated asceticism  of  these  heretics,  had  u  narrow  and 
a  difficult  path  to  tread.    Their  own  autliorities  had  so 

>  B(<-nurdl  Gaiwa.  Lev.  In  Outttcm,  ff  4,  5. — "Com  f«mliu  Mmpor  vbk  tt  noa 
oogPPww  fiDJnuBi  Donn*  plm  nL  qnam  monDvin  aiuoRftrof   Quod  tainm  «ii 

«q1b  ait  1b  ai«DM ;  looto*  tuaa  id  iDCtmii  •Jut  In  c*ci«n,  oeoll  tui  od  LLltuii  ocqIoa  in 
ooIIoi^dSo,  n&auA  tiui  b4  nuuiai  Ifaliti  In  0|«r»i  •!  contiJMiii  vit  puurlt  Rito  nl 
■to ;  nd  u|Co  tuspldoae  non  ou«o.*' 

Tbo  loanUly  ot  lb*  *fl^  had  orj4ttiUf  imI  lni|Ri»Md  ftbo  Sktot  wlUi  thm  oodvIo- 
ilon  ol  homfto  iX)«or  to  mSsl  UmptftUoiL 

■  Pn.  CuUir.  Verb.  AbbrcrruU.  cap.  txzriiJ. 
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exalted  the  praises  of  virf^n  purity,  thai  it  was  not  esksy 
to  mccL  the  ailments  of  those  who  merely  earned  out 
the  same  principle  somewhat  further,  in  fearlessly  follow- 
ing out  the  premises  to  their  logical  conclusion.^  There 
is  extant  a  curious  tract,  being  a  dialo^^e  between  a 
Catholic  and  a  Paterin,  in  which  the  latter  of  course 
has  the  worst  of  the  di>iputatton,  yet  he  presses  hts 
adversary  hard  with  the  texbi  which  were  customarUy 
cited  by  the  orthodox  advocates  of  clerical  celibacy — 
"  qui  habent  uxores  sint  tanquam  non  habentes,"  '*  qui 
non  reUquerit  uxorem  et  tiUos  propter  me  non  est  me 
dignus, "  &e. ;  and  the  CatlioUc  can  only  elude  their  force 
by  giving  to  them  metaphorical  explanations  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  wliich  of  old  had  been  assumed  in  the 
canons  requiring  the  separation  of  man  and  wife  on 
ordination.'  How  difficult  of  definition  was  the  distinc- 
tion in  this  matter  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy  is 
shown  in  the  ease  of  Ileinrich  Minneke,  Provost  of  the 
Cistercian  nunnery  of  Neuweike  in  Goslar.  burnt  as  a 
Manichit^an  in  1'2'22,  when  one  of  the  articles  of  accusa- 
tion against  him  was  tliat  his  praises  of  virginity  seemed 

■  Bi>hoi»  Gacud,  of  Cftmbml,  coELfaiBO*  thin  ta  hb  rifuuicloD  of  the  ArtaUn 
Mlkiilchnuis  In  lO&fi — '*  De  qaibuw  dm  neflpoEUfnrcHi  qqotlajn  iliMretioiiia  ^bcniftculo 
QOHtri  lortDonis  oartiiana  sabiro  opartct,  dc  qood  bt«i  duo*  icoftolot  tuofngfiuii 
malUrviitcfit  ocCAaloatm  dcruuM  lii  ihlt<r»tzuin,  KcUtOct  aul  tmiiiAt  luUiacTvtd  a  COU- 
Juglia  «>tBrf«ndo,  am  omnos  indisorctQ  tid  obnubia  oommodiAiulo/'^'CooGfl.  Atro- 
bft(«Sft.uu.  102Cc»p.  xMHvubciiD  III.  «a). 

Wben  Gt-  Brnmrcl.  In  blA  itorj  (leQQiiclatlo:^  of  th«  Manlcbttui  errors,  AicUlniKl, 
"nob  wlTcrtoct  qmUlvr  Dtunl  ItuuiuciclJtliE  bunt  habi-iuui  qui  nupilAa  daiutwt"  (Id 
CtenLluH  Bismi.  Ixvi,  {  ^J,  ha  cllrl  nat  piMbH  to  r#i!»c^t  how  4«-itm  a  MnlMSOH  b*  wka 
pufing  oD  tbo  HuntB  of  the  fifth  cuntnr;  who,  aa  wc  huve  H»a«  would  ODlj  ftdioH 
mArria^s  to  bQ  a  pordomtblo  ofToncc: 

»  Dlsj-atat.  liiiflf  CfiMiol.  »t  Paiorln.  o.  ll.  iMwwnf  Thfrnanr.  V.  I71S«U)- 

It  ii  AomowhaT  ^in^clnr  that  Uaulohiciim  EhQoJd  havo  hvvn  *UribQt«d  toftMOfi 
of  faer«t]cp»  tn  BriMiiit  wbi>  utylcd  iboi&Aolv«t  Cbri>lliiiu.  uid  wbo  were  braogfat  bick 
to  tbc  fold  ^11  3S03  by  ft  lo^Ls  of  iQiwcoDt  llf.  It  would  ftppaar  that,  u  f^r  from 
B&tcrt&iniog  MfLQlob«>n  doolrlDOi,  neglvct  of  ^colniuftioftt  cclibucj  w  actuiilij 
ODO  of  iitolr  crrvnootu  pnkotlco*,  for  ia  tboir  plod^a  oF  rcFurmfttlon  tbojr  protDloo 
tluht  Ht-jMinUoa  of  man  lUid  nviTu  ahull  ibenoeforth  be  unforcvd  ''uvquo  d«  c«Ur> 
ruolplumuB  oliquum  v»l  uJiq^Ufcni  uoojugiituiD.  tiut\  mutuo  comoam,  contuieuitia  pro* 
AiMA,  unbo  paxiter  oooTorUutiir."— Bftttbyftm  II.  2QB. 
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a  condemnation  of  matrimony^  It  was  fortunate  for 
St.  Jcrumi:  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  thirteenth 
ceutiuy. 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Albigenses  to  the 
enormous  odds  brought  against  them  shows  the  un- 
conquerable vitality  of  the  anti-sacerdotal  spirit  which 
was  tltcn  so  widely  diffiir>cd  throughout  Southern  Europe. 
In  a  different  shape  it  had  already  manifested  itwlf 
during  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  Pierre 
de  Bruys  infected  all  the  South  of  France  with  the 
Iieresy  called,  after  him  and  his  most  noted  follower, 
the  Petrobrusian  or  Henrician-  Tiiis  waK  an  uncom- 
promising revolt  against  the  whole  system  of  Roman 
Christianity.  It  not  only  abrogated  pa:do-bapti3m>  and 
promulgated  heretical  notions  respecting  the  EucharisFt, 
but  it  abolished  the  visible  symbols  and  ceremonies 
which  formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sacerdotal  fabric 
— churches,  crucifixes,  chanting,  fasting,  gifts  and  offer- 
ings for  the  dead,  and  even  the  ma!»s.  But  little  is 
known  respecting  the  Pctrobrusians.  except  what  can 
\}c  derived  from  the  refutation  of  tiicir  errors  by  Peter 
the  Venerable.  He  says  nothing  specifically  respecting 
their  views  upon  ascetic  celibacy,  but  we  may  assume 
that  this  was  one  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  corrup- 
tion*; which  they  assailed,  from  a  passage  in  which, 
describing  their  excesses,  he  complains  of  the  public 
eating  of  flesh  on  Passion  Sunday,  the  cruel  flagellation 
of  priests,  the  Imprisonment  of  monks,  and  their  being 
forced  to  marry  by  threats  and  torments.  Even  after 
de  Hruys  was  burned  alive  in  11 'i6,  his  disciple,  Henry, 
boldly  carried  on  the  contest,  and  the  papal  legate. 
Cardinal  Alberic,  sent  for  St.  Bernard  to  assist  him  in 
suppressing  t)ie  heretics.  The  latter,  in  a  letter  written 
in  1147  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  describes  tlic  religious 

^  KoltDor,  EoDisa  V.  tUrburj^,  pp.  00-95  (Frs^.  lU^j. 
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condition  of  his  territories  as  most  deplorable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  tlie  heresy — the  churches 
were  without  congregations,  the  pastots  without  flocks, 
the  people  without  pastors,  the  sacraments  without  rever-  ^M 
ence,  the  dying  without  consolation,  and  the  new-bom  " 
without  baptism,  Kven  making  allowanw^  for  some 
exaf^eration  in  all  thi«»,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
heresy  received  cxten?«ivc  popular  support  and  that  it 
was  professed  publicly  without  di?^isc.  At  Alby  it  was 
dominant,  so  that  when  the  Cardinal -legate  went  there, 
the  people  received  him  in  derision  with  asses  and  drums, 
and  when  he  preached,  scarce  thirty  persons  assembled 
to  heftr  him;  but  two  days  later  St.  Bernard  so  affected 
them  with  his  eloquence  that  they  renounced  their  errors. 
He  was  less  successful  at  Vcrtfeuil  where  resided  a  hun- 
dred knights-banneret,  who  refused  to  hsten  to  him,  and 
whom  he  cursed  in  consequence,  whereof  they  all  perished 
miserably.  Though  SL  Bernard  was  forced  to  return  to 
Clairvaux  without  accomplishing  the  extirpation  of  the 
heresy*  Henry  was  finally  captured,  and  probably  died  in 
prison.' 

It  was  probably  another  branch  of  tlic  same  sect 
which  was  discovered  at  Liege  in  1144,  described  as 
brought  thither  from  the  south  and  pervading  all  France 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Its  followers  denied  the 
ctKcacy  of  baptism,  of  the  Eucharist  and  of  the  imposition 
of  hands ;  they  rejected  not  only  oaths  and  vows,  but 
marriage  itself,  and  denied  that  the  Holy  Spirit  could 
be  gained  except  through  good  works.  These  heretics, 
however^  had  not  in  tliem  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  and 
speedily  recanted  on  being  discovered. 

It  was  a  period   of  transition,    in   which   scholastic 


>  8.   V»tn   VoD«r«b,  contn   Pot<obrvbuicw.-«e.  Bornvdi   KpdA.  Sir— KjtMd. 
Vlt.  Prini.  Ub.  VI.  Part  Ui,  q,  10,— Gviill.  de  P»Uo<Laar*At.  0*  i— Alborte.  Tlin 
Foot  OtUOD.ftlUU  llifl^ 
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thco1og\-  was  bcf^nning  to  assume  shape,  at  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  in  tlic  University  of  Paris,  and  men's 
minds  were  easily  led  astray  by  any  one  who  proclaimed 
a  new  form  of  belief.  This  explains  the  career  of  the 
crazy  heresiarch,  £on  de  ifitoile.  During  one  of  the 
epidemics  of  maceration  and  fanaticism  which  fomi  such 
curious  epitiodes  in  medieval  history.  Eon,  bom  of  a 
noble  Breton  family,  abandoned  himself  to  the  savage 
life  of  a  hermit  in  the  wilderness.  Drawn  by  a  vision 
to  attend  divine  service,  his  excited  mysticism  caught 
the  words  which  ended  the  recitation  of  the  collect,  '•  Per 
eum  qui  venturus  est  judicare  vivos  et  mortuos ; "  and  the 
resemblance  of  "  eum  "  with  his  own  name  inspired  him 
with  the  revelation  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  Men's 
minds  were  ready  for  any  extravagance,  and  I^.on  soon 
had  disciples  who  adored  him  as  a  deity  incarnate- 
Nothing  can  be  wilder  than  the  tales  which  are  related 
of  him  by  eye-witnesses — the  aureole  of  glor>'  which 
surrounded  him.  the  countless  wealth  which  was  at  the 
disposal  of  his  followers,  the  rich  but  unsubstantial 
banquets  which  were  served  at  his  bidding  by  invisible 
hands,  tlic  superhuman  velocity  of  his  movements  when 
eluding  those  who  were  bent  on  his  capture.  £on  de- 
clared war  upon  the  churches  which  monopolised  the 
wealth  of  the  people  while  neglecting  the  duties  for 
which  they  had  been  enriched ;  and  he  pillaged  them 
of  their  treasures,  which  he  distributed  lavishly  to  the 
poor,  Hugucs^  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  prided  him- 
self on  his  theological  ability,  sought  to  convert  the 
heretics  by  an  elaborate  refutation  of  their  tenets,  among 
which  he  enumerated  promiscuous  licentiousness  and  dis- 
regard of  clerical  celibacy.  Daniel,  he  gravely  assured 
them,  symbolises  virginity,  Noali  continence,  and  Job 
marriage.  Then,  quoting  Ezcktel  xiv,  18-20,  wherein 
Jehovah,   tlireat^ning   tlie   land   wittt    destruction,   says, 
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*■  Though  these  three  men,  Mofth,  DanieK  and  Job,  we 
in  it,  they  sJioutd  deliver  but  their  own  fiouls  tlirou^h  j. 
their  rightcou-sncss.*'  he  proceeded  triumphantly  to  the  fl 
conclusion  that  recantation  alone  could  save  tlic  heretics 
from  their  merited  fate.  More  efficacious  were  the 
troops  sent  to  quell  the  disturbances,  who  drove  fion 
to  Afjuttaine  for  refuge,  but  when,  m  1148,  he  re- 
appeared in  Champagne  he  was  captured  and  carried 
before  Eugcnius  IIL  at  tlic  Council  of  Roucn^  in  1148. 
There  lie  boldly  pmclarnied  his  niissiun  attd  his  power. 
Kxhibiting  a  forked  staff  which  he  carried,  he  declared 
that  when  he  held  it  witli  the  fork  upwards,  God  ruled 
heaven  and  hell,  and  he  governed  the  earth ;  but  that 
when  lie  reversed  its  position,  then  he  had  at  command 
two-thirds  of  the  universe,  and  left  only  the  reinaininf; 
third  to  God>  He  was  pronounced  hopelessly  insane, 
but  this  would  not  have  saved  him  had  not  his  captor» 
the  Anrhbishop  of  Ithcims,  represented  that  his  life  had 
been  pledged  to  him  on  his  surrender.  He  was,  therefore, 
delivered  to  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  to  be  imprisoned, 
and  he  soon  aften^'ards  died.  Even  this  did  not  shake 
the  faith  of  his  disciples.  Many  of  them,  in  tlicir  fierce 
fanaticism,  preferred  Uie  stake  to  rccantaltun,  and  numbers 
of  them  were  thus  put  to  death  before  tl>e  heresy  could 
be  extinguished/ 


I 


WTien,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
sudden  deiith  of  a  companion  so  impressed  Peter  \Valdo 
of  liyons  that  he  distributed  hts  fortune  among  the  poor, 
and  devoted  himself  to  preaching  the  siipereminent  merits 

Lib.  I.  onp.  llv.,  It.— Siff^^vTrii  Ohion.  ContUtoat.  Octnbluc-  ann.  1 1 46.— 8 jnadtm 
Coitinuftt  PmroDiulTmt  &»□.  U18.--Koborti  dc  Montc  Cbron.  nnn.  IlitL — Hqibob, 
Itotomag-  cQixtrn  Ifjctiit^  Lib.  ill.  cap.  6-— 'The  dotAlIcd  ftccduut  glfOD  by  WQUom  of 
NvvpbQivb  b<^  |ircFci4(<ui  lo  hnvn  ifftlheivd  from  mdo  of  £w)*a  follow«n  perionnlnj^ 
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of  poverty,  nothing  was  further  ttom  his  thoughts  than 
the  founding  of  a  new  heresy.     Ardent  disciples  gathered 
around  liim,  disseminating  his  views,  which  spread  with 
rapidity ;  but  tiieir  intention  was  to  establisli  a  society 
within  the  Church,  and  they  applied,  between  1181  and 
1185,  to  I^ucius  IIL  for  the  papal  autiiorisation.     Lucius, 
however,  took  exception  to  their  going  Wrcibot,  to  their 
neglect  of  tlie  tonsure,  and  to  their  retaining  the  society 
of  women.    They  were  stubborn,  and  he  condemned  them 
as  heretics.'    The  enthusiasm  which  the  Churcli  might 
have  turned  to  so  much  account,  as  it  subsotiuently  did 
that  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  was  tJiiis  diverted 
to  unorthodox  channels*  and  speedily  arrayed    itself  in 
opposition.     The  character  of  the  revolt  is  shown  in  a 
passage  of  the  Xobta  Lcyczon,  which  declares  that  all 
the  pope^,  cardinals,  bishops,  and  abbots  tc^ether  cannot 
obtain   pardon    for  a  single   mortal   sin ;    thus   leading 
directly  to  the  conclusion  that  no  intercessor  could  be 
of  avail  between  God  and  man- 
Ma  JO  aus  o  dire,  car  sc  troba  en  vcr, 
Que  tuit  II  papa  que  foroii  de  Silvestre  cotro  en  Aqne&t, 
Et  Uik  li  cjudbal  ct  tutt  H  veK|ue  c  tuU  li  nba, 
Tutt  aiiuJKti  enicmp  non  Iian  Un  clc  potc^U, 
Que  I  111  |>of^saD  pertlonar  un  ^ul  pccc4  mortal. 
£M>lNmcnt  I^JQ  pcrilon^i,  que  Autre  non  ho  po  far.' 

Stilly  they  did  not  even  yet  consider  themselves  as 
separated  from  the  Churchy  fur  they  cutiNcnled  tu  submit 
their  [>cculiar  doctrines  to  the  ehavices  of  a  disputation, 
presided  over   by  an  ortiiodox  priest     Of  course,   the 

■  OoQnuL  Ur*pnr|ECQji.  hnn,  HIS, — -' lloo  qnoqao  probionim  ia  *i*  Tic!<li«tor, 
QUL>d  Ttri  el  taalkrai  nimcl  ambnkliftni  in  vIa,  ot  pUruniqiio  almnl  nanebant  Ui  ima 
dotno,  Bt  do  tl*  dicnrttoT,  qDod  quuidoqae  slmnl  In  l«ctaUa  bocnbntontp"  Th« 
folllea  of  Ibe  iwly  CbrltUana  w^n  doubtleu  imttehid  by  tbe  nrrw  AooUrioft.    Aa 

vikity  ai  HOT  wo  flD<]  Umid  dinwauoofl  m»  bereU«i  nnddt  tbo  Tshoa*  luuacii  of 
WitU1*ni«^,  Foot  M*a  of  I<j<ib^  And  SftbiUttE,  and  oonilomned  to  tba  attkkt  Xtj  Ui« 
Coaadl  af  GtroDft.  In  Ar»gOD.— A^'ulrr^  V,  10^ 
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decision  went  against  them,  and  a  portion  of  the  "  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons'*  submitted  to  the  result.  The  remainder, 
however,  maintained  their  faith  as  rigidly  as  ever.  From 
Bernard  de  Font-Cauld,  who  records  this  disputation,  and 
from  Alain  de  I'lsle,  another  conteraporar)',  who  wrote  in 
confutation  of  their  errors,  we  have  a  minute  aceourit  of 
their  peeuliarities  of  belief.  Their  principal  heresy  was 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  Hildcbrandine  doctrine  that 
neither  reverence  nor  obedience  was  due  to  priests  in 
mortal  sin,  whose  ministrations  to  the  living  and  whose 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  equally  to  be  despised.  In  tlie 
existing  condition  of  sacerdotal  morals,  this  necessarily 
destroyed  all  revercmce  for  the  Church  at  large,  and 
Bernard  and  Alain  had  no  hesitation  in  proving  it  to 
be  most  dangerously  hctcrodoxn  Their  rccuiTcnce  to 
Scripture,  moreover,  as  the  sole  foundation  of  Christian 
belief,  with  the  claim  of  private  interpretation,  was  neces- 
sarily destructive  to  all  the  forms  of  sacerdotal iiun,  and 
led  them  to  entertain  many  other  heretical  tenets.  They 
admitted  no  distinction  between  clergy  and  laitj".  Every 
member  of  the  sect,  male  or  female,  was  a  priest*  entitled 
to  preach  and  to  hear  confessions.  Purgatory  was  daiicd, 
and  the  power  of  absolution  derided.  Lying  and  swear^ 
ing  were  mortal  sins,  and  homicide  was  not  excusable 
under  any  circumstances.^  Yet  naturally  they  did  not 
repudiate  the  ascetic  principles  of  the  Church,  and  they 
regarded  continence  as  counselled^  though  not  com- 
manded, by  the  Christian  dispensation — 

iji  ity  veUia  maudi  lo  vcntrr  que  fnic  ncn  a  porta. 
Ma  la  novcUa  eonwlh;*  gArdsr  vcrgenetA.' 


■  fiemard!  roatla  calidi  Litx  ooatn  WAlduud.-^Aluil  de  ]n«uli«  contra  Uicrct, 
Uh.  II. 

■  Id  Kobla  Leycton,  242-3. 
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Though  marriage  is  praised  and  its  purity  is  to  be  pre- 
served— 

Gardes  fcmi  lo  coatrimoai,  nquel  noble  conveat,  ' 

thus  showing  their  disapproval  of  the  Manicha*an  doc- 
trines of  the  Cathari,  A  sect  which  existed  tlin»ugh 
centuries  of  persecution,  concealed  in  scattered  com* 
munitics  witJiout  a  head,  of  course  varied  considerably 
in  its  tenets.  In  the  earlier  period  tlie  VVaJdcnses  re- 
cognised vows  of  chastity  and  treated  the  seduction  of 
nuns  as  incest.  Later  they  held  that,  in  view  of  the 
Greek  custom,  the  Latin  Church  erred  in  prescribinjf 
celibacy  to  the  priesthood,  and  their  ministers,  or  iMtrbcs, 
were  married.  With  incredible  fortitude  they  maintained 
their  faith  and.  when  ciime  the  Reformation,  at  the  Synod 
of  Chanforans  those  of  the  \^a]lcys  adopted  most  of  the 
Protestant  tenets  and  declared  tliat  the  rule  of  virginity 
was  a  precept  of  Satan/ 

The  Teutonic  tendency  to  mysticism  contributed  its 
share  of  heresy,  which  bears  some  relation  to  our  subject. 
Ortlieb  of  Strassburg  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Amaury  of  B^ne,  whose  pantJi^stic  ^^peculations  were 
condemned  by  the  University  of  Tans  in  lii04.  Ortlieb 
carried  them  to  Germany,  where  tliey  gave  rise  to  a  sect 
calling  itself  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  variously 
known  as  Ortlibenses,  Begfihards,  Bcguincs,  ami  Picards, 
From  their  pantheism  they  drew  the  deduction  that  man 
is  God,  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  impecCAble^ 
luid  that  whatever  he  may  do  is  without  sin.  While  this 
doubtless  led  tu  e\cesst;s  on  the  part  of  those  incapable 
of  self-restraint,  it  was  accompanied  with  the  austere 


■  KcLiauTu*  <:«i>Ub  WAldeuM  (FtdMocr  AnoDjiniuJi  oap.  t>  (Ma^ .  Dib.  rfttryint 
XIH.  300.'ff<lnujwi  llont^t.  Hlrtoirc  IfcLUmLro  tUtf  Vihuel^U.  |ip.  67,98.  ICA-IO 
[PuU.  IWfi>.— Gotiog,  Abdfci  4erg«MkinntWQ  Eiichunf««clihJ(«,  II.  iS3, 462. 
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condemnation  of   all    sexual    indulgence,  save  for    ttie 
exclusive  object  of  procuring  oHspring.     It  was  taii|(ht 
that  a  woHian  in  nian-ying  should  feel  tlie  deepest  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  her  virginity,  and  that  no  one  was  perfect 
in  whom   promiscuous  nudity    could   excite   pa&sion    or 
shame.     This  served  as  a  test,  and  was  so  successfully 
cndurt^    that  an   antagonistic    writer   can    only   explain 
their  resistance  to  such  temptation  by  the  assistance  of 
Satan,      The  sect  was  condemned   by  the  Council   offl 
Cologne  in  1806,  and  by  the  General  Council  of  Vienna 
in  1«12 ;  it  was  rnUdcsdy  persecuted  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  and  by  the  Inquisition,  whenever  that  orguui- 
sation  managed  to  get  a  foothold  in   Germany*  but  it 
maintained  its  existence  with  remarkable  tenacity.     It 
was  evidently  a   branch  of  the   UretJiren   of  the   Free 
Spirit  which  appeared,  in    1411,  in  Flanders,  under  the 
name  of  Men  of  Intelligence,  under  tlie  lead  of  Giles 
Cautor  and  William  of  HildemUs.     They  were  accused 
of  pantheism,  of  rejecting  priestly  ministrations,  and  that 
whatever  they  did  was  the  work  of  the  spirit,  so  that 
there  was  no  sin  in  the  grossest  Ucentiousness.    Cardiiut) 
Pierre  d'Ailly.  as  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  speedily  suppressed 
them,  and  tradition  related  that  the  inquisitor  he  em- 
ployed,   Hendrik    Selle.   was   saved    only   by   a   miracle 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  heretics*      As  the  fiftccntli 
centur}'  advanced^  the    unsettled    ?ipiritual   condition    uf 
Bohemia,  under  Hussite  donnnaUcn,  seemed  to  offer  a 
favourable  tield  for  proselytism,  and  it  was  attempted 
by  a  missionary  of  the  sect,  known  as  "  Pichardus,"     He 
speedily  gathered  numerous  disciples  of  both  sexes,  to 
whom  he  taught  the  pre-eminent  virtue  of  nudity,  and 
gave  them  the  name  of  Adamites.     They  settled  on  an 
island  in  the  river  I^uznic,  and  speedily  came  in  collision 
with  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.      In  an  expedition 
from  the  island  they  slew  two  hundred  pea-iaiits,  which 
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Attracted  the  attention  of  Li^kn.  He  made  short  work 
with  them ;  tifty  of  tliose  who  escaped  the  sword  were 
burnt  at  Klokott  and  the  rest  were  gradually  hunted 
down^  "sharing  the  laame  fate,  which  they  endured  with 
song  and  laughter.^ 

There  was  another  heretical  sect  which,  in  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  fourteenth  century^  attained  a  terrible 
notoriety  through  the  exploits  and  fate  of  its  leader, 
Dolcino.  It  was  an  unauthorised  oAshoot  of  the  stricter 
or  Spiritual  Franciscans,  and  was  founded  by  Gherardo 
Segarelli,  who  was  burnt  in  ISOO.  Its  members  Hyled 
themselves  apostles;  they  were  wanderers,  subsisting  on 
charity,  and  teaching  an  austerity  which,  in  imitation  of 
the  follies  of  some  of  the  early  Christians,  required  tlic 
crucial  test  of  the  sexes  lying  together  in  nakedness. 
Persecution  naturally  induced  antaKonism,  and  Dolcino, 
who  succeeded  SegareUi  in  the  perilous  dignity  of 
heresiarcht  foretold  the  downfall  of  the  existing  Church 
cstabhshment,  to  l>e  followed  by  &n  age  of  charity  and 
love  under  a  saintly  Pope.  He  procloimed  himself  the 
special  envoy  of  (Jod,  and  virtually  declared  war  upon 
ttie  existing  organisatiun  of  l>oth  Church  and  State. 
Withdrawing,  with  some  fourteen  hundred  followers, 
to  fastnesses  in  the  lower  Alps,  he  resisted  four  crusades 


'  KitUr,  FomlcaiiiiBi.  ui.  tl~THili«taii  Cbroa.  Utcwsf.  uia.  lOOd.— U«rUl>oJcD, 
rV,  100-1.— acmcnliQ.v,  III  3;  iirxl.  I.—Qalnft.  at  Uuwi  Miiaell.  L  SS8-e3,— 
FrttUHoq,  CorpQi  DaotimRntc.  InqiilsKldntt  NMrlkadlQ»,  1.  944.'-Ai«d  0^1^ 
HlaU  3ob«D).  oapk  xll^-Dubr&vJl  HbL  Bol]«iii.  lib.  ixtII- 

Tlio  GQUDoil  of  0u]i;>|;n«H  Ui  >30G.  ia  couiruTcrt lujj  tliD  rrrom  of  Ibo  BtygliAnli  m 
ta  bhc  pTframlncnt  vutito  M  onLibncj.  tuna  counter  to  Iha  MMivod  UftOhln^  of  Ul« 
Cbatch  for&lb<io»ndyoiu«.  It  «aji:  *' AJacL«liu&;  NtoL  oiulivr  TlfcbiiUtam  iq 
Dutiinuiiilo  ^cpcrdltAm  doint  tt  dolcodo  de[;dar«i.  BslvAit  non  potMt:  ^uul 
mntriiD^iritum  «lc  pectialum,  cum  laiEMtn  1(»uici  »at«  poocatniD  ia  loco  matUt^  n 
mtmcUirnn  tin«i\utitao  fntrit  ifittiiutara:  quv  Tirgi«nl*«  En  faptuia  aubolin  «i>iii' 
p«[iB%lOT,  per  quun  banuuw  ntturm  tUbbllltJito  pordant."  Great  vtttxM,  monorct, 
U  Uidnpontbaladitaobibllityof  the  murlafrft  vowuid  thn  wl^kfxliton  of  MfwiiitDK 
bmb^ad  ftnd  wlto  i"*'  Quoiuodo  «pirUa  D«l  AguiUir  qal  cotiUA  vplrltQU  D»l  iMrant, 
pnUbtolAa  vlniTs  ab  oxorvw  9i  •  eoar«ivo  aliaa  9a/nm  dhnlut  1  *— OodoU  eoloeifl  m. 
wULiaOScsp.  L,  IL    (UMUbaUfi  tV.IOO-tDl). 
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directed  uyaiiist  him<  but  &  liflh,  in  J  807,  was  suc€c?isfiil, 
and  he  perished  by  the  most  dreadful  death  that  fear 
and  hate  could  devu;e.  The  wandering  disciples,  how- 
ever, continued  to  give  occasional  occupation  to  the 
Inquisition  for  a  hundred  yeflrs,  and  we  hear  of  them 
in  regions  so  far  apart  ast  I-ubech  and  fartlier  Spain,* 

There  may  possibly  liavc  been  some  connection  be- 
tween the  Apostles  and  John  of  Pima,  who  in  1»41 
taught  the  most  revolutionary  doctrines.  According  to 
him,  tlie  Pope  wa^  Anticlirist  and  Home  was  the  whore 
of  Babylon  and  the  church  of  Satan.  The  Silesiaiis 
listened  eagerly  to  hi.s  denunciations  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  citizens  of  Brcslau,  with  their  magistrates,  openly 
embraced  bis  heresy.  AVhen  the  inquisitor,  John  of 
Schweidnitz,  was  sent  thither  by  the  Holy  Office  of 
Cracow,  the  people  rose  in  defence  of  their  leader  and 
put  the  inquisitor  to  death.  John  of  Pirna  appears  to 
have  maintained  his  position,  but  after  his  death  the 
Church  enjoyed  the  pious  satisfaction  of  exhuming  his 
body»  burning  it,  and  st-attering  tlie  ashes  to  the  wiudi>/ 
It  was  easier  to  do  this  than  to  destroy  the  leaven 
wliicli  was  working  everywhere  In  men's  minds.  No 
sooner  were  its  manifestations  repressed  in  one  quarter 
than  they  displayed  themselves  in  another. 

In  1895  Jean  de  Varennes,  a  priest  of  the  pro\Tnce 
of  Rhctms,  was  accused  of  various  heretical  teachings,  the 
most  serious  of  which  was  a  revival  of  the  old  doctrioc 
that  the  sacraments  were  vitiated  in  unworthy  hands. 
He  had  not  the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  and  was  easily 
brought  to  recantation,  but  his  heresy  has  some  interest 
for  iLS  as  indicating  the  prevalent  morality  of  the  pric?*t- 
hood  at  the  time*  The  concubinary  priest  was  popularly 
known  as  a  prHre  Viari^^  and  \X\is  wa^  so  uiii\enial  that 

1  Um  tho  auT^hor'ii  <*  tllAtor?  of  the  InqulHliloa  of  tbo  Middle  Afei^"  Ul.  ICa-IlM, 
*  KnunflLk.  BAformitlon  id  Fol&nd,  \.  ^5-56 -^Rkrnftldi  Anoat.  nun.  1341,  D.  ST. 
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Jean  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  all  Christians  were 
practically  unbaptized,' 

In  the  inera*Ucfthle  comiption  of  the  Church,  indeed, 
every  cfforl  to  purify  it  c^ould  only  lead  to  a  heresy. 
WickUfTe^  in  his  zeal  to  rcpre^  tlie  di^tordcrs  wliich  lud 
brought  the  Church  into  disrepute,  swept  away  bi^op» 
cardinal,  and  pope,  the  pncstluHxl  being  the  ciihtiinating 
point  in  his  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  tem- 
poralities which  weighed  down  the  spiritual  aspirations 
of  the  Church  were  to  be  abandoned*  and  with  them 
the  abuses  by  which  the  worldly  ambition  of  church- 
men was  sustained — indulgences,  simony,  ima^e-worship, 
the  power  of  excommunication,  and  the  other  de\'ices 
by  which  the  authority  to  bind  and  to  loose  had  been 
converted  into  broad  acres  or  current  coin  of  the  realm. 
The  monastic  orders  in  general  %vere  the  objects  of  his 
special  aven^ion,  as  having  no  justiHcution  in  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  aiid  his  repeated  attacks  upon  tliem  have  a 
bitterness  wliich  shows  not  only  his  deep-rooted  avetsion, 
but  his  sense  of  their  importance  as  a  bulwark  of  tlie 
abuses  which  he  assailed.'  He  reduced  holy  ordenf  to 
two — the  priesthood  and  diaconate — but  he  maintained 
the  indelible  chomcter  of  ordination  us  separating  tlie 
recipieitt  from  his  fellows,  and  he  urged  that  all  ministers 
of  Christ  should  live  in  saintly  poverty/  All  this  was 
unreasonable  enough  in  a  perverse  and  stiff'- necked 
generation,  but  his  unpardonable  error  was  his  revival 
of  the  doctrine  of  Gregory  VII-  regarding  the  minis'tra' 
tions  of  unfaithful  priests,  which  he  carried  out  reM>lutely 
to  ita  logical  conaequcnccs,*     According  to  him,  a  wicked 

*  D'Afsvntrd.  Coll«ct  iodic,  da  dovIa  Crrorlbi]*,  L  it.  IBL 

*  lutar  omnia  iDODstn  i\»sb  UDquaiu  liitiBvorunL  ficctwlAin,  nioiuibntm  lioraoi 
fmtrum  «■«  aBduelMu*,  iDfuncUbilibt,  «t  k  voriuta  bo  ft  «lwHtftl«  dUU&dah  — 
Ueut.  OioD.  Lttt.  de  Errvr.  Wicktif.  Atl  103  (WUldDa  lU.  U4]. 

*  TtiiUoKt  Lib.  IT.  oftp.  I  A. 

*  A  Wlckumt^trftolC  Di}  Officio  I'utaralV'publLAlKid  by  Prof.  Lf9chlar,Letpilf, 
1863)  Ukoi  »W>ag  ^nraod  on  Uib  poiai.     Spooking  Ot  onohut*  prl^aia,  H  ftt^a 
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priest  could  not  perform  his  sacred  functions,  aiid  forfeit 
both  his  spiritualities  and  temporalities,  of  which  layiri^i 
were  justified  in  depriving  him.     Nay  more,  priest  and 
bisltop  were  no  longer  priest  or  bishop  if  they  lived  in 
mortal  sin»  and  his  detinition  of  mortal  sin  was  such 
to  render  it  scarce  possible  for  any  one  to  escaped 

What  his  opinions  were  on  the  subject  of  clerical'] 
celibacy  was  a  moot  point  after  his  death.  'I'homas 
of  Walden,  the  confessor  of  Henry  V.,  in  his  refutation 
of  the  Wickliflite  doctrines,  approved  by  Martin  V.  infl 
1427*  ^ys  that  the  general  belief  was  that  VVickliffe  was 
oppoMKl  to  it,  M-hile  some  a^ssertcd  that  he  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  it-  Walden  adm]t?>  that  he  had  found  in 
Wickliffe's  writings  high  praise  of  priestly  chastity^  but 
he  had  at  last  met,  in  the  tract  JD^  Officio  Pastorali^  a  ■ 
passage  condemning  celibacy.'    Yet  had  Wickliffe  tauf^t 


(P,  E-  cap,  viit  pp-  Iti'in.  "  T&U«  «ia  notAric  tuiiAntunii  cnmuim  du  tnipnulenter 
clcEntuiDAm  contra  CbrliitTiai  .  .  .  pr^Hcalwara  prcciitDXD  cat  crinuii  ooiuoeUr«  ; 
■ed  Hie  fAclanL  qui  UtlUr  curates  (a  IvmponklEbui  sobQilnSAtrAnt/'  And  Aglui]  (P.  L 
cap.  xviL),  '-3ubdltl  cDim  aoD  dobeot  Ao^ire  mimua  taljum  ttCi«rdolum,  ob  p«- 
coniW)qu«nft  noD  deb^^nl  dan  stbl  oblaolonu  vd  ^tolnuui.  ao  vidoanbar  oaDBenai«aiUa 

1  Si  DmiB  vc\.  dc^iiiiui  i«mporalcB  {lOHuat  le^tlm«  ac  Enedtone  aaferra  bona 

fortutiK  ab  vcolciJa  Jcllaqiioiito.— Couicliu.  Ungbt.  Jobon.  WjcUlT.  AiU  vl.  <WflktciB 
tir  ISS), 

LkoL  rvgiboi  aufonv  Mtnpomlla  a  vifis  GOol«ftIutioi>  IfsiM  abaUuilibii*  baUtua- 
llLor.     [bid.  Art.  x>-lL 

8u  In  vhQ  fT(K:e«dlng«  ooDilucied  \jj  Courtoray.  ArclibUbop  of  OaDU»rburf, 
•fitti&ft  WlokUlIa  i»  li«3p  alDOng  tbo  BriialPi  prevented  ai  PttrnotiMl  from  bia 
wntiuifii  WL-m — 

An.  4.  Quod  9l  opUcopaa  t«I  aaotrdoB  ciUlat  in  pecoato  mortal!,  boa  ordiuai, 
coTiHocnLi.  ncc  taptlEdt. 

Art,  ]C.  Quod  nuIIiM  MA  iloralniiA  dvtll»,  catlilfl  D«t  aptA«opii«,  &nUu«  cat 
priDlutiut  A-nm  cn\.  in  pcooato  mar-tali  {WiJUti«  ML  UT). 

Evvu  ''  vetbum  oi-lQflum"  and  "  im  quimiumlibt^t  lofU"  were  deavuuood  fay  hjoi 
a*  mortal  K^iUHCOOrdinif  to  tbo  Unlrenlty  pf  Uxford.— LItt.  do  Krror.  An.  310,  211 
(Wilkin- III.  317). 

<  Th<uaiu  Wald<in«.  di  SjicrAiiicntU  «p.  I2S  (Ed.  Vcnt^L  ir^Tl.  T.  n.  /ol.  <UIK 
Ttoputtgeqaotbdby  Walti^u  U"Namconjagium  »ccuaduiD  Chrlaluiti  ai«  licitum 
odlanl  Qt  vcn^tiuin  ct  »«oulaj«  dOmfolura  t\h  n  Chiinto  jiroblbit^iu  avldo  araploi- 
antur"  (1>*<  Orf^  PivluiiUI,  P^  it-  oap-  xi.  p.  50J. 

Amald  (Soli«(^t.  KnirLUli  Workj  of  Jobn  W^alU.  val  ti.  p.  v,)  qiMUs  a  alArflar 
■Utvnjfrnt  from  WuiUi*tL*ii  i^^^iiiA^  Fid^i,  wUlcli  J  b^vs  boen  aaable  to  rcri/j.     In 
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this  doctrine  it  would  have  been  as  widely  Icnown  as  Im 
other  errors,  it  would  have  been  condemned  in  the  re* 
pented  proceedings  taken  itgninst  hini  and  his  teaching* 
And  it  would  not  have  been  left  for  Thomas  of  Walden 
to  discover  it  in  one  of  the  numerous  writings  which 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  the  works  of  tlie  hcrcsi- 
arch.  VViekliire  was  too  earnest  and  sincere  in  his  c<mi- 
vietions  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt  as  to  liis  belief  on 
any  point  tliat  he  thought  worth  discussion. 

What  his  views  were  on  this  subject  can  perhaps  best 
be  sought  in  the  most  mature  of  his  authentic  vrork*^,  the 
Trialogus,  No  one  can  read  the  chapters  on  Sensuality 
and  Chastity  without  seeing  that  the  whole  Itne  of  argu- 
ment is  directed  towards  proving  the  superiority  of  vir- 
ginity over  marriage,  even  to  the  tanciful  etymology  of 
"  cnelibatus  "  from  the  state  of  the  "  beat!  in  co^fo ; "  while 
in  the  chapter  on  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  tJiey  are  re- 
garded as  virgins  betrothed  to  Christ,  and  the  vow  of 
eha:>tity  which  they  take  is  likened  to  their  sintilar  vuw 
of  poverty^  and  not  to  l>e  infringed.*  Wickliflc's  austerity, 
in  Caet,  was  deeply  tinj^ed  with  asceticism,  and  in  airning 
to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Uic  Church,  he  had 
no  thought  of  relegating  its  ministers  to  the  carnalities 
of  family  life,  which  would  render  impossible  the  Apos- 
tolic poverty  tliat  was  his  ideal.     Even  the  laity,  in  bis 

tliiH  ht^  kllpffm,  in  pmof  of  Wic^kUff«'*  opjtovltton  to  cm\ih^,y,  a  larmoTi  la  Enslf'li 
(Arnold  L  3GI). 

Tbi*  «*imon,  llko  the  tmot  Dt  OJicie  Pati^r^i,  wu  doubtlov  mUUkirrdjr  uoribvd 

witb  roGCftH  to  f*iHifM  llhoUio  f oUoiriikp :  **  God  ordvynod  pr««ib  In  Lti«oM»  la«i* 
10  Libvc  wjTtti,  a^  neT«rg  forb<<ln  It  In  Ute  Dowg  bwo,  noLtbor  bi  CHftt  n«  bi  hi* 
ftportUa,  but  mthure  ft[tioredfl  It.  Bui  now>  hi  |^Mcrbl«  of  tedia  ftorl  fftli  moD, 
nauje  bdnddn  htm  to  prmbod  ajul  otuuUlo,  mckI  rormkcn  witLn  bl  Ooddla  Uve,  ncd 
palMndon  majdoooa  ^ad  wiflii  uiil  fallm  foa]«vt  of  aJlv/'^Of  Wodilid  Ucd  oud 
Win*.  u;>,  1.  (Arnold'!  WycIU,  111.  11K»;  ^mo  in  Vnii|{hi&'»  Tncia  of  John  de 
WT{^ilifr4^,  p.  £H),— Son  ftLio  The  Seven  Diadlj-  Bitm,  oftp.  xxx.  (Arnold  Vol.  III. 
p.  103). 

'  TrUlc^i  UU   lu-  0,  Uk  Sai  Lib.  IV.  14  (Sd.  Luchhr,  Ottowd,  imu),'^Qt 
Apdoirr  fof  l^tbkr<l  Doctrlnoi^  p.  3il  {Ed.  Oomdoo  Soe.). 
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scheme,  were  to  be  so  rendered  superior  to  the  lusts  of' 
the  flash  that  he  pronounced  those  who  married  from 
any  other  motive  than  that  of  having  offspring  to   be^ 
not  truly  mairiedJ  H 

It  is  easier  to  start  a  movement  tlian  to  restrain  it. 
WickelilTc  might  deny  tlie  auUiurity  uf  trudiUou,  hikI 
yet  preserve  his  resjiect  for  ti(e  tradition  of  celibacy,  but 
his  followeni  could  not  observe  the  distinction.  They  i 
could  sec,  if  he  could  not,  that  the  structure  of  sacer^ 
dotalism,  to  the  overthrow  of  which  he  devoted  himself, 
could  not  be  destroyed  without  abrogating  the  rule  which 
separated  the  prie:>t  from  his  fellow-men,  and  which 
severed  all  other  ties  in  binding  huii  to  the  Church.  In 
1394,  only  ten  years  after  VVicklitre's  death,  the  Lollards, 
by  that  time  a  powerful  party,  with  strong  revolutionary 
tendencies,  presented  to  Parliament  a  petition  for  the 
thorough  reformation  of  the  Churchy  containing  twelve  j 
conclusions  indicating  the  points  on  which  they  desiredfl 
chuige.  Of  tliese,  the  third  denounced  the  rule  of  celi- 
bacy as  the  cause  of  the  worst  disorders,  and  argued  the 
necessity  of  its  abrogation ;  while  the  eleventh  attacked 
the  vows  of  nuns  as  even  more  injurious,  and  demanded 
permission  for  their  marriage  with  but  scanty  show  o: 
respect,'  This  became  the  received  doctrine  of  the  sect, 
for  in  a  declaration  made  in  14O0  by  Anindcl,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  concerning  the  Lolhird  heresies,  wc  find 
enumerated  the  belief  that  those  in  holy  orders  could 
take  to  themselves  wives  without  sin,  and  that  monks 
and  nuns  were  at  tibt^rty  to  abandon  their  profession,  and 
marry  at  pleasure.^  h 

The  fierce  persecutions  of  Henry  \'.,  to  repress  what^ 
he  rightly   considered  as  a  formidable  source  of   civil 
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rebellion  as  well  as  hcrcsj%  sutrcccdcd  in  dcprivinjf  the 
sect  of  political  power;  yet  its  religious  doctrines  still 
continued  to  exist  among  the  people,  and  even  sometimes 
obtained  public  expression.'  They  unquestionably  tended 
strongly  to  shake  the  popular  reverence  for  Rome,  and 
had  no  little  influence  in  paving  the  way  for  the  revolt 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 


John  Huss  was  rather  a  reformer  than  a  hcrcsiarch. 
Admirer  though  he  was  of  Wickliffe,  even  to  the  point 
of  wishing  to  risk  damnation  witli  him,*  he  avoided  the 
doctrinal  errors  of  tlic  Knglishman  on  the  subject  of  the 
EuchaHfit.  Yet  his  prcdestinarian  views  were  unortliodo3c> 
and  he  shared  in  some  di^^rce  Wicklific's  Gregorian  ideas 
as  to  the  effect  of  mortal  sin  hi  divesting  the  priesthood 
of  all  claim  to  sacredness  or  respect.    According  to  his 

1  Tn  I49h  tnn  jMir*  nUer  Ihn  oiftcutfOD  of  l/orti  CoHiun,  ■  FTaodpcftu  oudocI 
Thomu-s  Rjohtnc'iKl  wua  broagbt  before  the  Coutii:^Ll  of  York  for  pubUclj  pr«tichmg 
Ibc  Ugh  Wickliflltc  dootrlne  '^  Bicaido%  in  pcccAlo  uiorUli  UpvQs.  dod  »t  luicrrdaa. 
Itam  qut"!  iK;c;|(fBlii  uuluDl'i  iirl  uuu  |miiieii(<(<  fomioitrlii*.  lieituui  0*1  mc^uIiriVutf 
•Mbdom  poDA  i-DTocrlc  «iift.1g&n).  ot  id  hoo  JivtHnf^nttir  v&non1u  olkuritfttln  "  (Wilklaa 
ni.  4g9).  'Jhl«  prMlicftI  ftjipHcftLJoD  of  Cli«  HlldcbrbndiDR  prioclpLo  did  not  hqH 
(he  Cfanrch  of  the  fltttidnUi  oentory-  It  vr&«  pro&ovnosd  h»T«tlC4l,  and  Kriftr 
TtinroiM  WMA  forced  to  rvcAliC. 

BquaJlj  offanjiir*  to  tha  mAinary  of  Or^fOrj  WV  tb*  dMltlOd  of  tho  SorbaiiD*  ftt 
1404.  ooDdomntng  fw  hereckuil  tb«  pTopcAltlooM  of  Jmd  d'HoUU^r,  tb«  puriUn 
bUbop  of  Uoaux— '*  Qoftfta  Projofttllo.  Quod  offloiiiii)  rel  Sfl«nuacbloiD  per  t&lem 
fomicarlDiEL  Ofttnia  DOn  v&lec  pluir^QAm  lAtrfttmn  C4&itm.  Hfto  propoHltlo  iivoftd 
pfimnm  «iinm  phrMm  rnt  fnlA  tt  trrronttt,  vl  (|aoad  Aronnd&vi  |art4iD  ««t  ||«rotl««« 
anuiclaioka.  plaram  nullum  offenJilTa  ct  publioo  rcvoouida.'*  EvtD  men  to  tlM 
point  wu  U  wh«Tn«  In  1498,  »  0b«eiwit1n«  frlu,  Jcui  Vltrltr,  protobed  In  Tournsj 
Ihftt  It  wu  •  uorUJ  fin  lo  Mtlai  ftt  tbe  tiuua  of  a  oononbinur  priMk  uid  tokl  tho 
peofI«lbfttthf7  ought  vc  dn^  Tii«  ooDoabiocA  of  tbelr  prleot*  trooi  tboir  hoiuoi. 
Th»  UnJnnitr  of  Firtit  forthwith  rianliKarl  tlilit  %n  MToctrlnj;  of  Howttboi^*' 
iyAt^Dfcr6»  CoUmi.  jadJc  dc  uovb  dnoriban,  1.  ii,  320,  M(}. 

*  Wbeo.  jLflct  bbo  fcorfnl  dUutcr  of  Ttuu,  tbc  Council  of  B4lc,  in  K3Sj  ootn* 
ai«BC«d  tbi;  c^ufarouvon  wblcb  rvhullod  In  libi  uluuiuaI  r«uo(ii;iliAllon  of  tbo 
RoiUtAi,    tb«  f&thon   of   tha    Coancfi   wvro    muah   voAJidATUal    at   bearing    ih« 

BoImbdUii  d«p«tl«»  menntly  qioU  WloJElifFo  u  tho  Bv^ngtiJc*!  Doctor,  In  fnol, 
Pit«r  V^ytkt.  hit  dlftclplo,  wbo  dJd  m  mncb  to  promnlgnto  bl«  doolrLoM  In  Bob«ttln, 

v>u  unv  uf  the  dliipuuuiU  (Itartibeiuj  V.  7G2~A).  Bii*i]  sn  rarlf  u  liOd  Ibo  vrmt* 
of  WlcUUTft  warn  formAUy  <i<>nd«mo»d  b;  Iho  Unlverilly  of  Pr«^«,  on  prHvntatioft 
bj  Ihe  OrdlnoTT  of  tbe  dhOMV,  iliowlnK  ihftt  tb^  «ero  ^Irtftdr  iiradine  and 
■ttnoting  MtonUon  (Bfiflnr,  OonolL  Pragenabk  pi  IX-'Png,  186S)u 
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enemies,  he  asserted  that  no  one  could  be  the  vicar 
Chmt  or  of  Peter  utilc:^?^  he  were  an  humble  imitator  of 
tlie  virtues  of  him  whom  he  claimed  to  represent ;  and  a 
pope  who  was  {fiven  to  avarice  was  only  the  representative 
of  Judas  Iscariot.*     His  friend.  Jerome  of  Prague,  main- 
tained with  his  latest  breath  tlmt  Huss  was  tJioroii^hly 
orthodox^  and  was  only  inspired  by  iiidigimtion  at  seeing 
the  wealth  of  the  Church,  which  was  the  patrimony  of 
the  poor,  Uvislied  on  pnisiitutcs,  fea-stiiig,  hunting,  rich 
apparel,  and    other    unseemly    extravAgance,^       In    tlie 
Bohemian  clergy  he  had  an  ample  target  for  his  assaults, 
for  they  were  in  no  respect  better  than  their  neighbours 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  scai 
a  synod  was  held  whicli  did  not  denounce  their  viccs^^ 
gambling,  drunkenness,  usury,  simony,  and  concubinage; 
and  when  it)  put  an  end  to  the  latter  irregularity  a  strict 
visitation  was  made  throughout  the  archiepiscopal  diocesefl 
of  Prague,  the  cunning  rogues  sent  away  or  secreted  their 
partners  in  guilt,  and  openly  recalled  them  b&  soon  as  the 
storm   had    passed.       The    following    year.    Archbishop 
Sbinco    peremptorily   commanded    that    all    concubines    i 
should    be    dismi-ssed   w*ithin  six  daya,   under   pain    offl 
perpetual  imprisonment,  but  this  was  evidently  regarded 
as  a  mere  brutum  fulmen.  for  the  next  year  a  new  device 
was  resorted  to,  by  pronouncing  all  eoncubinary  priests 
to  be  heretics.*     AH  this  might  certainly  seem  to  warrant 
any  effort  that  might  be  made  to  accomplish  what  th< 
authorities  so  signally  failed  in  doing,  but  that  any  indi- 


urs,    I 
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■  Artie.  pAmnAi.  Jcwnnb  Rqm,  Ho.  tIIL  x.  xJ.  xlL  sUl.  uU.  xzc  (CoooU.  Uoa* 
•bKitJoDn  Suw.  xv.) — On  fal«  •xwnlOKUon  Huh  ^cOlanHl  thai  IbMc  article*  woro 
ox&vir«mUul.  fioQ  tho  proooodlOff*  In  Von  dot  H&nH,  T.  IV.  pp.  30f'-LK  Bat  on 
bho  Quzt  dft>  lk9  dof«ii<1e<l  »  propusitioa  ivhicb  wa«  vtrtu&tiy  Sdofilioal  (ibkl.  p.  ^iSI).  ^ 

■  Pog^iFlormL  Dnoript  Uioroo,  frtig.  {VondcrU&nJt^T.  IJI.  p.  «9). 

*  BlAtuT.  Sjood.  MOD.  UOS  \  HOC,  Ho.  J  ;  I40T.  No.  A  (Hfltkr.  Coneil.  Pn^flit& 

p|h  50.  54.  m. 

Svc  tlu?  cxtmcu  from  the  VuiUitloEsbiLch  of  tbe  DiooMfl  of  Pngge,  la  IST^J 
given  b;  Loierlh.-'UKu  und  Wiclif."  pp.  Stil  aqq.  {Ift9%^  18$!). 
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Ttdual  should  assert  the  rt^t  of  private  judgment  in 
reforming  the  Church  in  its  head  and  its  members 
threatened  results  too  formidable  to  the  whole  structure 
of  saeerdotftlism,  and  the  condemnation  of  Huss  wa& 
inevitable-  StiU,  like  Wickliffe,  he  was  a  devout  believer 
in  ascetic  purity.  Ili^  denunciations  of  the  wealth  and 
disorders  of  the  dergy  raised  so  great  an  excitement 
throughout  Bohemia  that  King  Wenceslas  was  forced 
to  issue  a  decree  depriving  immoral  ecclesiastics  <rf  their 
revenues.  The  partisans  of  Huss  took  a  lively  interest 
in  the  enforcement  of  thi^i  law.  and  brought  the  unhappy 
ecclesiastics  before  the  tribunals  with  a  pertinacity  which 
amounted  to  the  persecution  of  an  inquisition.^ 

Unlike  the  Lollards,  the  Hussites  maintained  the 
strictness  of  the  founder's  views  on  the  subject  of  celi- 
bacy. If  the  fiercer  Taborites  cruelly  revenged  their 
wrongs  upon  the  religiou-s  order^s,  it  was  to  punish  tiie 
minions  ot  Rome,  and  not  to  manifest  their  contempt 
for  asceticism  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  even  the  milder 
Calixtins  treated  all  lapses  from  clerical  virtue  among 
themselves  with  a  severity  which  proved  their  sincerity 
and  earnestness,  and  which  had  long  been  a  stranger  to 
the  administration  of  the  Church.'    One  of  the  complaints 

*  BjDOii  Olomnoeiui.  unti.  lfI3  o%d.  I.  "ftwioronto*  otuuu  .  .  .  qaud  houh 
OltflooTUEO  TnaJ«  TiTODtlQin  )jOHMunt  TUp^rt  tt  ?oh  trpolUro  uln^  pcnoft  CSCOmaDiilo*- 
llflDb  ,  .  .  Bx  «adom  radko  «t  IuecHIuk  prnvlUUi  <lioanl  ktii,  qnod  aftMmloB  in 
luijHaHtrliltri«^»fnifi i  [ ll  uiiiriLMn  cAnnin  ObrtMl"CH&rtihdm  V.  ^X  W). 

*  OaofU&U  FragatiB,  ana.  I1S0  cui,  xii,  iliL — At  bbl«  Uino  tb^  HuuitM  bft<l 
[till  Bway  £□  BobemU;  iitu  OonnaU  wai  bdd  by  Comwt  Arobbishop  of  Pn^tie.  wbo 
bod  ftdopUrtl  Iboir  t*iK.h.  u^d  IM  <ukaoij»  vtn  Intended  for  tlio  [ut«nial  rcgul&LLoQ 
at  Ihvtir  own  Chnmh  (HitrUhcim  V.  IM).  How  linU.  In  Hcl,  th*j  (iffff<T<ii)  In 
doatrbiU  poictn  from  Ronw  b  •«cn  ia  the  ocmfoMUni  of  foHb  AgrMd  n]wn  at 
rnifn>Q  in  U33  rJob&n,  dc  JUjtQi.  do  IMDOt.  Bohem.  ap.  MoaamimL  CoooU.  QoaomL 

TbU  did  not.  howQVor.  mvp  thttm  troA  thu  omtofBar^  aoouAtloo*  of  unmormbtj, 
Thw,  u  contcniKinir?  Uosoxlboi  tlu  ladiUgectoe  i>f  iDdiacriiiiliULto  bUiraounw  am  oaq 
ol  tbo  ruttM  oF  ibtf  »och  {JoaiiD.  F1«MBportti  Chtdti.  uui.  Ul^.^Habn.  CoUeot. 
Honnmcnt.  T.  L  p.  iOS).  and,  la  1113.  Ooond,  Arcbbtobop  of  MnLni,  in  ccOToUn^ 
a  Coutioll  to  tAku  BcUoQ  agalut  lb«m,  aaja  of  Ui*  aooC  "  DjiunQJuATtt  clorum  ot 

oiDiLem  ooUbfttun  ooau&Broio  Mpbudo  AupnTlt."— Oateil  Osd.  Diplom.  lY.  136. 
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agaiDst  the  priesthood  formulated  in  the  proclamation  oV 
Procopins  And  the  other  chif^<!  in  14A1,  at  fhe  assenihling 
of  the  Council  of  B&le.  was  that  the  clergy  were  nil 
fornicators,  committing  adultery  with  mens  wives,  OMJ 
having  wives  and  '*  presbyterissa? "  of  their  own.*  I^" 
the  "  Compactata,"  or  terms  of  reunion  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  sf^eed  upon,  m  1436,  at  the  Council  of  HAle* 
there  IS  no  allusion  to  priestly  marriage,  the  four  poinds 
upon  which  the  Bohemians  insisted  being  merely:  (1st), 
communion  in  both  clement^;  (2nd),  the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastical  morals ;  (3Fd),  free  preaching  of  the  Scripture  ; 
and  {4th),  the  secularisation  of  Church  property.  Home 
refused  to  ratilj'  the  agreement,  though  there  w&a  nothing 
save  the  communion  in  both  elements  to  distinguish  the 
Bohemian  from  the  orthmlox  CUnirch,  and  when,  in  l.'ifiS, 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  endeavoured  to  procure  from  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  use  of  the  cup  for  the  Utroquists 
or  Calixtins  of  Bohemia,  he  urged  in  their  favour  that 
they  would  not  admit  the  ministrations  of  any  priest  wh 
did  not  lead  a  celibate  life/ 

One  fragment  of  the  Hussites,  however,  held  wholly 
aloof  &om  reconcilifttion  to  Rome  and  professed  to  upholoB 
in  their  purity  the  doctrines  of  their  founder,  though  thcy^ 
denied  the  real  presence  in  the  clemcntii  of  the  Eucharist, 
These  were  the  remains  of  the  fiercer  sect,  known  as  the 
Taborites,  who  were  virtually  destroyed  at  the  battle  o^l 
Lipan  in  1434,      They  called  themselves  the  Orthodox^ 
Brethren,  but  were  stigmatised  liy  their  iidversaries  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  Picardi^  from  a  belief  that  they 
were  related  to  the  heretics  exterminated  by  Ziska„     In 
process  of  time  they  admitted  the  validity  of  priestly 
marriage,  though    it   was  discouraged   among  them   in 
view  of  tlie  dangers  to  wliich  tliey  were  exposed  andj 


n 


>  Eput.  ProoopU,  Art.  VlU.  (Marteno  Aiopl,  CoH  VUh  2G). 
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tJic  constant    risk   of   martyrdom   incurred  by  all   who 

ventured  to  be  conspicuous  among  them,   for   Hus*iite 

f  and    Catholic    alike    sought    their    extermination.      Yet 

they  bravely  miiintjiiiied    their  existence,  until  the    Ile- 

Ifonnation*  when  they  cugcriy  fraternised  wth  Luther*' 
sucli  minor  diflereuee:!!  as  existed  in  Lhc  or^nisation  uf 
Uic  respective  Churches  being  amicably  regulated  in  1570 
by  the  agreement  of  Sendomir.*  Stilt  it  was  not  until 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
priestly  celibacy  was  wholly  abolished  and  that  even  the 
(bishops  of  the  Brethren  were  married.  In  the  triuinphaiit 
Catliolic  reaction,  after  the  disastmus  battle  of  the  Weiss 
Berg  in  1520,  many  of  the  pastors  became  more  or  less 
wncere  converts,  and,  in  the  lack  of  Catholic  priests,  were 
tilowed  to  retain  their  positions,  but  were  obliged  to  expel 
Itlicir  wives  and  children.^ 
While  thus  trampling  out  these  successive  revolts,  the 
Church  was  blind  to  the  Icnsoii  taught  by  their  pcr}>etiial 
recurrence.  The  minds  of  men  were  gradually  learning 
to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  claim  of  the  hienirchy 
to  veneration,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vices  of  the 
establishment   were  yearly    bceoming  more  odious,  and 

tits  oppression  more  onerous.  The  explosion  might  be 
delayed  by  atletiipts  at  partial  rcfurination,  but  it  was 
inevitable. 


I 


t  Ouooradt  UUt.  Kbmt.  d«  PntTom  Orthodox.  BccletUn  Id  BobeailiL.«t&.  pp- 
1  UoDMoauB  tn  irido  ioivt  BccLcBiuf  Kviogelioaj^  «to.,  U«ld«lbergVH  ICOO. 
4U0. — Qindoly,  Goiobicbte  dot  GcgtJitcforauitioo  in  Bobmec,  p.  i9i. 
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